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vocation.  Second  grand  Alliance,  Miliiary  Transactiong 
in  Italy,  Death  of  King  James  II.  Recognition  of  the 
Pretender  by  France,  Departure  6f  the  English  Ambassador, 
Resentment  of  the  English  Nation,  IVhigs  regain  their 
Ascendency  and  Popularity,  Session  of  Parliament  1701-2. 
Energetic  Speeth  of  the  KiKg.  BUI  to  attaint  the  Pre- 
tender. Bill  of  Abjuration,  Illness  and  Death  of  the  King, 
h  Sis  Character. 

N.^^v'.w'  X  HE  king  returned  not  to  England  till  the 
^^'    month  of  Decembet  1698  ;  and  the  nation  seem- 
ed not  well  pleased  that  their  sovereign^  now  the 
war  was  terminated^  should  continue  to  pass  six 
months  of  the  year  upon  the  continent — ^the 
greater  part  of  it  spent^  as  was  W6H  known  ^  in  in- 
dolent retirement  at  Loo. 
Sesoon  of       Theoew  parliament^  which  had  been  originidlj 
convened  for  the  87tb  of  September^  bad  been 
somewhat  trifled  wttb^  after  assenfbthig  iit  town^ 
hy  short  and  repeated  prorogations ;  and  at  last 
met,  December  the  6th>  in  a  humour  not  very  pla- 
cid.   Vflarions  causes  concurred  to  irritate  and  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  pciople  and  of  the  parlia- 
SrS^  ment  at  this  period^  and  to  depress  the  credit  of 
^^«       the  whigs ;  amongst  which  the  chief  was  the  un- 
cojsstitutional  attempt  made  in  the  last  session  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  a  staooding  army  in  tioie 
of  peace.  The  next  in  magnitude  was  the  reccint 
establishment  of  the  Scottish  mercantile  compunj, 
which  continued  to  excite  great  and  increasing 
alarm  in  th^  commercial  world.    The  third  was 
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the  erection  of  a  new  East-India  cdttipany ;  by  ^£^[J- 
which  the  torics  were  beyond  measure  exaspe-  iWi. 
rated^  and  which  they  took  infinite  pains  to  repre^- 
sent  as  an  instance  of  unparalleled  partiality  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  choice 
made  by  the  commons  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  as 
speaker  V^  nevertheless  considered  as  a  favorable 
omeh  by  the  court ;  but  the  inference  proved 
v^ry  fallacious. 

The  king  in  his  speech  strongly  urged  to  the  ^gh  De- 
pariranienti  as  a  matter  which  denianded  their  tpectmg 
immediate  consideration,  what  force  (>u]^ht  to  be  *  ^' 
maintained  at  sea  kcA  land  this  year.  ''  To  pire^ 
serve/'  said  the  monarch,  ''  to  England  the  weight 
and  infltietice  it  has  at  present  on  the  ce^Milsand 
affairs  abroad,  it  will  be  requisite  ErfWpfe  llHUild 
see  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  yourselves."  The 
indiscreet  <^onduet  of  the  king  in  retaining  a  itiili- 
tary  force  so  mucih  larger  than  the  last  pariiameiit 
had  voted  or  provided  fot  could  not  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  speech  remain  loi^r  unacknow- 
ledged :  and  the  resentment,  or  rather  rage,  of 
(he  commons  instantaneously  broke  out  in  a  very 
unusual  manner.  Oriiitting  to  retdrn  any  answer 
or  address  whatever  to  the  throne,  they  proceeded 
to  pa^  a  resolution,  **  that  all  the  land-forces  in 
English  pay,  exceeding  7000  men,  and  those  con- 
sisting of  his  majesty's  natural-born  subjects,  be 
forthwith  disbanded."     ''  W*  said  sir  Char\es 

u2 
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BOOK  IV.  S^ley^speakingin  support  of  the  resolution,  ^^  w« 

1698.  are  true  to  ourselves^  these  are  enow  ;  and  if  not^ 
100,000  are  too  few." 

The  ministers^  seeing  the  temper  of  the  houseji 
would  not  venture  to  oppose  the  torrent ;  and 
the  bill  founded  upon  the  resolution  passed  almost 
without  debate.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  mor- 
tification and  chagrin  manifested  by  the  king 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  he 
harboured  serious  thoughts,  of  abandoning  the  go* 
vernment  to  a  regency  nominated  by  parliament^ 
and  fixing  his  residence  in  Holland ;  and  there  is 
extant  a  speech,  which  it  is  pretended  he  had  re- 
solved to  make  to  the  two  houses  on  announcing 
to  them  his  intention.  But  this  peevish  and 
splenetic  idea^  if  it  was  ever  entertained,  was 
almost  as  soon  relinquished*.  Lord  Sunderland, 
who  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  give  easy 
credit  to  such  surmises,  on  being  informed  that  the 
king  threatened  to  throw  up  the  crown,  exclaim- 
ed with  sarcastic  contempt:  ''  Does  he  so  ?  There 
is  Tom  Pembroke"—- meaning  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke— ^'  who  is  as  good  a  block  of  wood  as  a 
king  can  be  cut  out  of;  we  will  send  for  him^ 
and  make  him  our  kingf  !" 

1699.  O^  ^^^  1^^  of  February  1699  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  lords,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 

*  Burnet.    Tindsl,  vol.  il.  p.  467,  f  Ralph. 
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ihe  bill,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  *^  as  sook  iv. 
soon  as  he  understood  it  was  ready/'  At  the  1699. 
same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  ^'  tliat  thei*e  was  great  hazard  in 
breaking  such  a  number  of  troops,  and  his  cha- 
grin  at  the  removal  of  those  guards  which  had 
come  over  with  him  to  their  assistance,  and  who 
had  constantly  attended  him  in  all  the  actions 
wherein  he  had  been  engaged.  But  as  nothing 
could  be  so  fatal  as  any  distrust  or  jealousy  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  he  had  for  that  reason 
alone  been  induced  to  pass  the  bill :  and  he  de- 
sired not  to  be  considered  as  respoasible  for  its 
consequences."  The  house  of  commons  were 
now  so  far  gratified  as  to  present  an  address  to 
the  king^  acknowledging  themselves  "  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  undertaken,  the  labors 
he  had  sustained,  and  the  hazards  he  had  run  in 
rescuing  them  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
restoring  their  liberties,  and  giving  peace  and 
quiet  to  Christendom ;  and  assuring  him  that 
they  would  on  all  occasions  stand  by  and  assist^ 
him  in  the  preservation  of  his  sacred  person  and 
support  of  his  government,  against  all  his  enemies 
whatsoever." 

On  this  apparent  return  of  good  humour,  the  King  com- 
king  made  an  ultimate  effort  to  soften  the  most  p^^ui 
rigid  and  painful  clause  of  the  act,  by  a  royal  ij^^*^^ 
message  writtea  with  his  own  hand^  delivered  to 
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BOOK  IV.  the  commons  bj  lord  Eanelagh^  couched  in  the 
1C99.  following  terms :  ''  Jlig  majesty  is  pleased  to  let 
the  house  know^  that  the  necessary  preparations 
are  made  for  transporting  the  guards  who  caipo 
with  him  to  England ;  and  that  he  intends  to 
aend  them  away  immediately^  unless^  out  of  con- 
sideration to  him,  the  house  be  disposed  to  find 
a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  his  service^ 
which  his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly."  Far 
from  complying  with  a  request  so  natural^  and  4a 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary 
case  so  reasonable^  the  house  of  commons  in  ^ 
flame  imtanily  resolved  upon  an  address  to  the 
king,  on  a  division  of  1 75  to  156  voices,  declaring 
*'  their  unspeakable  grief  that  his  majesty  should 
be  advised  to  propose  any  thing  to  which  they 
could  not  consent  with  due  regard  to  that  coRsti** 
tution  which  his  majesty  came  over  te  restore, 
and  so  often  exposed  his  royal  person  to  preserve 
—and  did  in  bis  gracious  declaration  pconiise^ 
that  all  those  foreign  forces  which  came  over  with 
him  should  be  sent  back."— -This  wi^s  certainly  a 
most  ungracious  mode  of  reminding  the  king  of 
\}^s  gracious  declaration^  and  savored-  much  more 
of  the  spirit  of  faction  than  of  patriotism*  To  this 
intemperate  address  the  king  made  a  cool  apd 
judipious  reply,  ^'  expressing  his  entire  confidence 
in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  repelling  with 
fijTfnness  theinsinuiitiQA  that  his  wish  to  retain  his 
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Bative  guards  aro^e  from  any  distrust  of  the  at*  book  iv. 
tachmeut  of  his  English  subjects*/'  1699. 

Thekiagsaw  and  indignantly  felt^  neyertlidess^ 
how  eager  and  incessant  were  the  efforts  of  many 
indiyiduals  to  traduce  his  character^  and  embar- 
rass the  measures  of  his  government.  In  a  confi-- 
dential  letter  written  by  him  at  this  period  to 
BouYigny  carl  of  Galway^  he  says,  "  I  see  you 
are  uneasy  at  tiie  proceedings  of  the  parliament 
here-~I  think  you  have  too  much  cause  to  be 
so-— It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  people  here  are 
set  against  theforeigners. — ^You  will  easily  judge 
on  WHOM  this  reflects.  My  measures  must  be 
regulated  according  as  things  go  in  the  parlia- 
ment^ of  which  there  is  no  being  sure  till  the  ses- 

*  *'Tel  ctoit  la  mani^re  douce  et  obligcante,"  says  a 
French  writer  (M.  de  Cize)  speaking  of  this  transaction^ 
"  avec  laquelle  Guillaume  repondoit  aux  plaintes  de  ses 
snjets."  The  Dutch  guards  were  soon  after  shipped  oif  for 
Holland  at  Oeptford.  "  It  was  a  moving  sight,"  says  the 
historian  Oldmixon,  ''  to  behold  them^  as  I  did,  marcliing  ^ 
from  St.  James's  park  through  London  streets,  taking  a  long 
fareweU  of  the  friends  they  left  in  £ngland  with  tears  in  their 
eyes ; — many  of  them  having  English  wives  and  children  fol- 
lowing them  into  a  land  strange  to  them,  after  their  husbands 
and  Others  had  spent  so  many  years  in  the  service  of  that 
country  out  of  which  they  were  now  driven.  There  were 
3  or  4000  Britons  almost  always  in  the  Dutch  army,  as  well 
in  time  of  peace  as  war  -,  and  'tis  amazing  that  the  English 
should  be  so  jealous  of  a  single  regiment  of  Dutchmen/*-— 
OUnix^H,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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BOOK  TV,  sion  is  over. — ^There  is  a  spirif  of  ignorance  and 
1699.     malice  prevails  here  beyond  conception.'' 

The  tories,  finding  their  strength^  now  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  other  proofs  of  their  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction.  With  a  view  to  cast  a  re- 
flexion on  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  present  whig 
ministry^  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king, 
complaining  of  the  boldness  with  which>  from  his 
majesty's  unexampled  clemency,  the  papists  had 
of  late  frequented  the  metropolis  and  all  places  of 
public  resort ;  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  issue 
his  royal  proclamation  against  them ;  which  the 
king  promised  to  do. 
th^Eait '  Seeing  the  complexion  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
India  COOP,  ^jj^  q\^  gast  India  company  were  encouraged  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  house^  prayings  '^  that 
their  case  might  be  taken  into  consideration;  and 
that  the  house  would  make  some  provision  that 
^eir  corporation  might  subsist  for  the  residue  of 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years  granted  by  his  ma- 
jesty's charter :  and  that  such  farther  considera- 
tions might  be  had  for  the  petitioners'  relief^  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  East  India  trade  to 
England^  as  should  be  thought  meet."  This  pe- 
tition was  favorably  received^  and  a  bill  ordered 
by  the  house  to  be  brought  in  thereupon.  Some 
of  the  more  warm  and  injudicious  partisans  of  the 
company  launched  into  a  high  strain  of  invective 
against  the  late  East  India  bill  and  its  promoters ; 
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and  even  ventured  to  assert^  that  they  were  not  book  iv. 
bound  to  maintain  the  votes  and  to  keep  up  the  1699. ' 
credit  of  the  former  parliament.  But  the  house 
wisely  considered,  that  vast  sums  had  been  ad- 
vanced and  expences  incurred  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  new  stock,  in  consequence  of  the  act  re- 
cently passed.  If  that  act  were  now  to  be  re- 
pealed^ or  the  conditions  of  it  new-modelled^  the 
very  basis  of  parliamentary  faith  would  be  sub- 
verted^ and  the  public  confidence  would  be  inevi- 
tably lost.  The  bill  therefore  was  not  suffered  to 
proceed  to  a  second  reading. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  R««gna- 

.    .  .  .       tionofthe 

vrhig  ministry  had  already  appeared  in  the  resig-  eari  of  or* 
nation  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  whose  sagacity 
foresaw^  and  whose  caution  had  avoided,  the  ap- 
proaching danger.  Had  that  nobleman  continued 
in  administration^  he  would  have  been  undoubt- 
edly the  first  object  of  attack.  But  the  storm 
now  fell  upon  the  earl  of  Orford,  who  had  been 
several  years  at  the  head  both  of  the  admiralty 
and  navy  departments.  It  had  transpired,  that 
the  auditors  of  the  imprests  had  declined  passing 
hislordship's  accounts  for  want  of  sufficient  vouch- 
ers :  and  it  was  also  affirmed,  that  his  lordship 
had  unnecessarily  retained  a  vast  sum  of  money 
in  his  hands^  to  the  prejudice  of  the  seamen  and 
to  his  own  private  advantage.  The  house  called 
^refore  for  the  said  accounts ;  from  which  it  ap- 
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BOOK  IV.  peared  that  t^ere  remained  a  balance  in  the 
1699.     hands  of  the  earl  of  Orford,  as  treasurer  of  the 
pavy,  of  460,000/.  of  which  the  carl  declared  that 
380,000/.  was  then  in  a  course  of  payment.     But 
the  object  of  the  house  was,  not  to  investigatebut 
io  censure ;  and  they  presented  a  violent  address 
to  the  throne,  ''  complaining  of  mismanagement 
of  the  public  service — of  misapplication  of  the 
public  money — of  the  introduction  of  new  aud 
unnecessary  charges — of  the   want  of  regular 
vouchers — ^and  finally  declaring^  that  the  o^es 
of  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  a^d  trea-* 
surer  of  the  navy  were  inconsistent^  and  ought 
not  to  be  executed  by  the  saip^  person"    The 
king  assured  them  that  it  was  his  desire  that  all 
sorts  of  mismanagements  and  irregularities  should 
he  prevented  or  redressed ;  and  that  their  address 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.    But  the  earl 
of  Orford  did  not  choose  to  risque  any  farther, 
contest  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  resigned 
his  employments.     Ho  was  succeeded  in  the  ad- 
miralty by  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  a  nobleman 
wholly  unacquainted  with  sea  affairs ;  and  the 
tories  were  disappointed  in  their  views  of  ad- 
vancing sir  George  Rooke  to  that  important  post 
— a  naval  ofiiccr  of  high  reputation,  and  strongly 
attached  io  the  party  ip  opposition. 
proprUt-'^      A  most  scnsiblc  and  bitter  mortification  was 
foVfefture^.  still  in  reserve  for  the  king.     By  a  bill  sent  up 
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froip  the  commonsto  the  lords  some  ye^rs  Huce,  ?Qoi;  iv, 
attainting  the  Irish  who  Jiadbeen  in  arms  against  1699. 
the  government^  tlieir  estates  by  law  confiscated 
to  the  crown  were  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts^  leaving  only  a  power  to  the 
king  to  dispose  of  the  third  part  of  them.  This 
bill  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  upper 
house:  nutny  petitio^s  w^re  presented  j^gainst 
it ;  apd  the  king>  who  was  impatient  to  embark 
for  the  coBtincnt^  engaged  that  nothing  should 
be  done  by  him  in  .prejudice  of  the  bill  till' 
the  parliament  h£^d  an  opportunity  of  settling 
the  business.  But  the  next  session,  and  several 
succeeding  sessions,  passing  over  without  any 
parliamentary  revival,  or  even  mention  of  the 
bill,  the  king  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise his  prerogative  to  its  full  extent,  by  making 
grants  of  the  whole  of  the  forfeited  estates.  But 
this  aagry  and  jealous  house  of  commons  were 
determined  that  the  matter  should  not  rest  in 
its  present  state.  They  annexed  therefore  a 
clause  to  the  land-tax  bill,  appointing  seven 
commissioners  to  take  an  account  of  the  estates 
forfeited  in  Ireland^  in  JOfiier  to  their  being  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  the  public  service.  When  the 
bill  was  transmitted  to  the  lords,  they  found 
themselves^  to  their  great  discontent,  precluded 
from  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  provision, 
being  epinpelle^  tp  p$tsi  the  clause  without  al- 
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BOOK  IV.  teration  as  constituting  part  of  a  money  bill. 
1699.     But  a  protest  was  entered   upon  the  journals 
expressive  of  their  lordships'  disapprobation  of 
this  procedure :  ''  1st,  Because  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion comprised  a  matter  foreign  to  the  bill ;  and 
Sdly,  Because  the  practice  of  tacking  clauses  of 
this  nature  to  money  bills  was  contrary  to  the 
ancient  method  of   proceeding  in   parliament, 
subversive  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  dero- 
gatory to  the  privileges  of  the  house."    The  bill 
having  at  length  passed  the*  lords,  received  from 
the  king  a  most  reluctant  assent ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  May,   1699,    the    parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  the  king  and  hi^  ministers  relieved, 
for  a  time,  from  their  imperious  and  unwelcome 
control. 
S^'duii      Immediately  after  the    rising  of  parliament 
•f  Leeds,    some  farther  alterations  were  made  in  order  to 
conciliate  and  gratify  the  tories.     The  duke  of 
Leeds,  who  had   sunk  into   insignificance  and 
contempt  since  the  discovery  of  his  India  pe- 
culations, was  now  dismissed  from  his  post  of 
president  of  the  council,  which  was  given  to  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  the  privy  seal,  relinquish- 
ed   by  this  nobleman,  was  consigned  to   lord 
Lonsdale.     The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  dis- 
liked  the  fatigues    and  was  indifierent  to   the 
emoluments  of  office,  resigned  without  reluct- 
ance the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  to  the  carl 
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of  Jersey :  but  towards  the  close  of  tlie  year  book  rv. 
he  accepted  the  place  of  lord  chamberlain.  1699. 
This  nobleman  was  so  distinguished  by  the  ge* 
nerosity  of  his  disposition  and  the  fascination 
of  his  manners^  that  he  was  generally  known 
by  the  appellation  of  ''  King  of  Hearts/'  He 
was  said  by  the  king  to  be  the  only  man  of 
whom  both  whigs  and  tories  agreed  to  speak 
well.  Though  personally  disinterested^  his  ap- 
plications for  his  friends  were  so  numerous^  that 
the  king  one  day^  either  in  the  spirit  of  peevish- 
ness or  pleasantry,  told  him  '^  to  set  down  ail  his 
demands  at  once^  that  he  might  see  whether  the 
whole  kingdom  would  satisfy  them." 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  Holland,  the  king 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Galway,  whom  he  had  long 
honored  with  his. intimate  friendship,  complain- 
ing in  strong  terms  of  the  vexations  he  had 
been  made  to  endure  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament.  '^  It  is  not  possible  (said 
he)  to  be  more  sensibly  touched  than  I  am, 
at  not  being  able  to  do  more  for  the  poor  re- 
fugee officers  who  have  served  me  with  so  much 
zeal  and  fidelity.  I  am  afraid  the  good  God 
will  punish  the  ingratitude  of  this  nation. — ' 
I  fear  the  commission  given  here  by  the  com- 
mons for  the  inspection  of  the  forfeitures  will 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  me  no' 
l«9i  the  next  winter.      Assuredly  on  all  sides 
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BOOK  IV.  fny  patience  is  put  ta  the  trial.   J  am  going  td 
legsf.    hredthe  ^  little  bey6rtd  sea^  ih  drdet  to  come 
back  as  soon  as  possible.^ 
SfD^S^'"     Notwifbstanding    the    numerous  dlsappoibt- 
ttiehts  and  discouragements  which  the  Scottish 
company  had  sustained^  and  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  final  success  in  their   projects — such 
was  their  reluctance  to  be  awakened  from  their 
airy  dreams,  that  they  had  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year  sent  to  sea  two  large  ships  out 
*of  four  which  they  had  caused  to  be  huilt  at 
Hamburg,  and  several  smaller  vessels  fteighted 
with  divers  commodities,  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture of  Scotland  ;  and  about  1200  adventur- 
ers on  board,  furnished  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony.     But  their 
indiscretion  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  their 
ill-fortune.     The  spot  fixed  upon  for  this  settle- 
ment was  the   Isthmus  of  Daricn,    a  territory 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  empire  in 
America^   from  time  immemorial  claimed,  and 
in  part  occupied,  by  Spain  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  European  power  ;   and  Which,  if 
their  avarice  had  suffered  their  reason  to  ope- 
rate,  the   Scottish   projectors  must  be  sensible 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  would  resent  and  repel 
as  a  Vagrant  encroachment  upon  their  rights. 

In  the  month  of  October  1698,  they  arrived 
at  Golden  Island  on  the  coast  of  Darien ;   biif 
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tbe  wants  and  miseries^  the  difficulties  and  dan-  book  tv. 
gen,  thej  had  to  entonnter,  soon  disponed  them  i^c^. 
to  ihivk  more  of  a  deliTeraiice  than  an  esta-* 
bUshment.  Thk  intelUg^fice  Mras  no  sooner  re-^ 
ecived  in  Eflglandj  than  th^  earl  of  Seafield> 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland^  who  had  hitherta 
abstained  from  replying  to  the  representations 
ef  the  company^  informed  them^  by  order  from 
the  king,  "  itut,  there  being  aecounts  of  the  ar^ 
riyal  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  company  on 
the  coasts  of  America,  and  the  particular  design 
not  being  communicated  to  his  majesty,  he 
therefore  delayed  to  give  an  answer  till  be  had 
received  certain  information  of  their  settlement." 
The  company  on  this  notified  to  lord  Se^field, 
*'  that  their  ships  had  reached  their  destination 
at  Golden  Island  on  the  coast  of  Darieh — and 
had  obtained,  by  treaty  with  the  imtives,  a  tract 
never  before  in  the  possession  of  any  ISuro- 
peens/'  But  though  the  Scottish  directors  had 
been  guilty  of  the  extreme  imprudence  of  at- 
tempting a  permanent  settlement  in  the  centre 
of  the  Spanish  empire  without  the  permission, 
it  could  not  be  Idng  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge, ef  the  executive  government.  And-  by 
the  positive  orders  of  the  king,  sir  William 
Beeston,  governor  of  Jamaica,  issued  a  procla- 
mation early  in  April  1699,  importing  that  his 
majesty  was  not  informed  of  the  designs  of  the 
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BOOK  IV.  Scots  in  relation  to  Darien ;  which  being  coniraxj 
1699.  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  his  majesty 
'  and  his  allies^  he  strictly  charged  and  command- 
ed all  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  upon  no  pre- 
tence whatever  they  should  hold  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  Scots  aforesaid,  or  give  them 
any  assistance,  under  pain  of  suffering  the  ef- 
fects of  his  majesty's  severest  displeasure.  This 
was  a  measure,  however  harsh,  very  seasonable 
and  necessary ;  for,  in  the  month  of  May  fol- 
lowing, the  marquis  de  Canales,  minister  resi- 
dentiary of  Spain,  presented  to  the  court .  of 
Tendon  a  memorial,  remonstrating  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  resentful  terms  against  the  Dariea 
settlement  ;  which,  the  memorialist  declared, 
''  the  king  his  master  regarded,  not  merely  as  a 
violation  of  friendship,  but  as  a  rupture  of  the 
alliance  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns. 
That  his  catholic  majesty  could  not  expect  such 
insults  and  hostilities  to  be  committed  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  England,  without  cause  or 
pretext,  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions ;  and  that 
all  the  king  his  master  desired  was,  to  have  his 
extreme  sensibility  of  a  procedure  so  unjust 
repi:esented  to  his  majesty,  for  he  would  take 
such  measures  concerning  them  as  he  should  see 
convenient."  To  this  memorial  the  orders  al- 
ready sent  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  furnished 
^  satisfactory  reply. 
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The  English  parliament,  perceiving,  doubtless,  ^2^!^.^ 
the  approaching  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Scottish  •    I6d9. 
colony^  did  not  deign  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  animad*- 
version.     Nothing  but  misfortune'  had  attended 
this  ilt-fated  and  extravagant  project.     Of  the 
ships  sent  out  with  stores  and  reinforcements^ 
one  took   fire  by  accident^  and  a  second  was 
wrecked  near  Carthagena,  the  cargo  confiscated, 
and  tlie  crew  sent  to  prison.     Those  who  reach-^ 
ed  the  destined  shore^  finding  their  expectations 
wholly  blasted^  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
insubordination  and  animosity^    which    utterly 
disqualified  them  from   adopting  any  rational 
means  eithei:  of  subsistence  or  defence.     In  fine, 
seeing  their  inability  to  resist  the  force  which 
the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to  bring  against 
them,  they  thought  proper  to  sign  a  capitulation, 
and  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Spanish  coast,  after 
the  immense  expence  incurred  in  the  successive 
equipments  and  preparations  of  the  company, 
who  were,  however  reluctantly,  at  length  com- 
pelled to  open  their  eyes,  when  their  invincible 
obstinacy  in  folly  had    left  them    nothing  to 
contemplate  but  their  own  beggary,  bankruptcy, 
and  ruin. 

In  the  month  of  September  1699,  while  they 
were  yet  unapprised  of  the  catastrophe  of  this 
tragic  drama,  the  company  had  transmitted  an 

VOL.  II.  c 
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^fiOOK  nr.  address  to  the  throne,  complaining  of  the  inju- 
1G99.    ries  they  had  received,  and  the  mischiefs  they 
had  still  to  apprehend,  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
beseeching  his  majesty's  favour  and  protection. 
This  being  evasively  ansM^ered,  they  fr^ed  a 
second  address  or  remonstrance  in  still  stronger 
terms,  complaining  ''that  they  v^ere  not  within 
ithe  pale  of  the  royal  protection.     That  procla- 
mations had  been  issued  in  his  majesty's  name 
by  the  governors  of  the  American  plantations^ 
prohibiting  all  commerce  or  correspondence  with 
the  Scottish   colony,  which  had  produced  the 
mcst  fatal  consequences  to  the  company. — They 
entreated  that  his  majesty  would  take  off  the 
force  and'  effect  of  those  proclamations,  and  al- 
low his  parliament  of  Scotland  to  meet  at  as 
early  a  period  a^  possible,    in  order    that  his 
majesty  might  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  in  such  a  weighty 
^and  general  concern."     To  this  lord  Seafield 
was  directed  to  answer,  ''  That  his  majesty  verj 
much  regretted  the  loss    which   that  kingdom 
and  the  company  had  lately  sustained— that  he 
would  upon  all  occasions  protect  and  encoura^ 
the  trade  of  the  nation-— and  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  commerce  with  the 
Epglish  plantations  as  formerly.     As  to  the  par- 
liament, they  were  adjourned  to  March ;  and  he 
would  cause  them  to  meet  when  he  judged  that 
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the  good  of  the  nation  required  it.*'    This  an-  book  iv. 
swer  gave  little  satisfaction  ;  the  national  ferment    ^ggg. 
spread  like  a  contagion^  and  seeme4  to  threaten 
the  most  alarming  consequences. 

Notwithstanding  the  cordiality  with  which  the  JP^j^f^^j^' 
court  of  Versailles  appeared  to  concur  in  the  ^•LS*'^" 

'^^  of  Madrid. 

treaty  of  partition,  she  employed  all  the  arts  of 
her  refined  and  insidious  policy  to  induce  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  pronounce  an  ultimate  de- 
cision in  her  favour.  The  marquis  de  Harcourt, 
ambassador  from  France,  insinuated  in  terms  the 
most  flattering  and  respectful,  ''  that  flie  only 
object  of  the^king'his  master  was,  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  independency  of  the  crown  of 
Spain — that  Philip  IV.  had  doubtless  exerted  his 
power  too  far  in  transferring  the  inheritance  of 
the  crown  to  the  imperial  liouse  agd,iust  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  realm — that 
the  succession  lawfully  belonged  to  his  daughter's 
children,  and  not  to  his  relations  four  degrees  re- 
moTed<^-that  it  was  far,  from  the  wish  of  the  king 
his  master  to  unite  the  crow^ns  of  France  and 
Spain — but  that  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son 
of  the  dauphin,  was  yet  in  very  early  youth  ;  and 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  make  choice  of  him 
as  successor  to  the  throne,  he.  might,  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Spain,  easily  learn  to  conform  himself 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country — 
that,  supposing  the  validity  of  the  renuBciation 

e2 
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BooKjv-  of  the  infanta  Maria  Teresa,  the  right  of  suc- 
cession i^ould  devolve  upon  the  electoral  prince 
of  Bavaria,  descended  also  from  a  daughter  of 
Spain.  But  it  \yas  impossible  that  the  Most  Chris- 
tian king  could  tamely  acquiesce  in  a  disposition 
so  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  his 
crown  as  the  absolute  transfer  of  the  monarchy 
of  Spain  and  its  vast  dependencies  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  already  too  much  aggrandized  by  her 
recent  conquests  in  Hungary  ;  and  he  insinuated 
that  the  catholic  religion  might  be  endangered 
under  a  prince  so  closely  connected  with  here- 
tics. The  ambassador  submitted  the  decision  of 
this  great  question  with  the  utmost  confidence  to 
the  justice  of  his  catholic  majesty,  whose  friend- 
ship the  Most  Christian  king  was  most  sincerely 
desirous  to  cultivate  ;  and  this  dexterous  nego- 
tiator took  occasion  to  express  the  indignatiou 
of  his  sovereign  at  the  flagrant  encroachments 
of  the  British  nation  on  the  territorial  rights 
of  Spain  in  America ;  and  his  readiness  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  catholic  king  to  repel 
these  invaders* :  making  also  an  offer  of  suc- 
cours by  sea  and  land  against  the  Moors,  who 
were  then  besieging  both    Ceuta  and   Oran/* 

*  This  proves  the  efFronler}'  of  the  Scottish  directors,  who, 
ill  their  memorial  of  March  21st,  1699,  presumed  to  assert 
the  probability,  that  France  had  i  t  iii  contemplation  to  settje  a 
eolony  on  tlie  coast  of  Darieii,  which  thcfy  absurdly  claliced 
ilie  merit  of  praveuttng. 
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This  was  civilly  declined ;  but  by  degrees  a  forei-  book  tv. 
blc  impression  was    made  by  these  arguments,     1^599 
andotherssno  doubt  of  a  very  different  kind,  on 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Spanish  nobles  and 
grandees,  with  the  famous  cardinal  Porto-Car- 
rero  at  their  head,  who  had  a  powerful  sway 
over  the  Spanish  councils      The  queen  of  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  tbe  house  of  Austria,  and  exerted  her  influ- 
ence with  no  inconsiderable  pffect  to  counteract 
the  machinations  of  France,  who,  to  operate  on 
the  fears  as  well  as  the  justice  and  gratitdde  of 
the  Spanish  court,  had  ordered  an  army  of  60,000^ 
men  to  assemble  on  the  frontier  of  Catalonia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  court 
of  Madrid  was  apprised  of  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion about  to  be  concluded  at  Loo.  The  king 
of  Spain,  violently  and  justly  offended,  was 
instantly  incited  by  the  impulse  of  passion 
to  adopt  a  resolution  which  wisdom  had  m 
long  unavailingly  dictated,  viz.  to  make  a  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  his  dominions,  which  he 
left,  June  1698,  without  reserve,  to  the  electoral  ' 
prince  of  Bavaria,  now  solemnly  constituted  sole 
heir  of  this  vast  inheritance.  This  resoiuuou 
was  taken  in  full  council  with  the  secret  a  p. 
probation  of  the  queen,  who  was  flattereu  with 
the  hopes  of  the  regency*.     Tlie  emperor  had 

*  Torcy'-f  Memoirs,  vol.  L  p.  48,  50. 
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BOOK  IV,  obstiiiately  refused  to  permit  his  son  the  arch- 
1699.  duke  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Spain — ^in  the 
memorial  presented  by  the  imperial  ambassador 
count  HaiTach  at  the  court  of  Madrid  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  of  partition^  the  chief 
stress  seemed  to  be  laid  on  the  injustice  done 
^.the  hotise  of  Austria^  which  is  said  to  have 
offended  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  court — and  it 
was  obvious  that  in  present  circumstances  there 
%  .  existed  a  greater  probability  of  preserving  the 
inte^ty  of  the  Spanish  empire  by  an  absolute 
devolution  of  it  to  the  electoral  prince  than  to 
the  archdujke  :  ^nd  in  tliis  case  France  and  Aus<* 
tria  would  have  derived  much  consolation  for 
the  disappointment  they  respectively  sustained^ 
by  reflecting  on  the « baffled  hopes  and  abortive 
projects  of  each  other. 

A  piemorial  was  subsequently  presented  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  by  M.  de  Ifarcourt,  which, 
under  color  of  complaining  of  the  injury  done  ^o 
France^  contains  a  virtual  acquiescence  in  thi^ 
'  disposition.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  memorial^, 
fthe  ambassador  says^  ''  Your  majesty  knows  | 
have  never  importuned  you  concerning  the  suc- 
cession. Lastly^  sir^  it  is  to  be  considered^  whether 
the  dmnterested  respects  of  my  mn^t^r^  and  his 
desire  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence  with 

•  Lambert!. 
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your  majesty,  deserve  the  resolution  you  have  book  iv. 
taken ;  and  what  reason  all  Europe  may  have  to  \g^, 
complain  of  your  majesty^  if,  to  the  general  mis- 
fortune^ the  solicitude  of  my  master  cannot  pre- 
vent the  disturbance  to  be  feared  from  such  an  in* 
cident."  This  can  only  be  construed  to  mean, 
that  the  king  of  France  will  not,  but  that  he  ap- 
prehends the  emperor  will,  contest  this  disposi- 
tion. The  answer  of  the  Spanish  court  to  this 
memorial*  was  wholly  vague  and  complimen- 
tary :  "  The  zeal  of  his  catholic  majesty  for  pre- 
serving the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  Most  Christian  King — ^that  he  could 
not  but  be  surprised  at  his  excellency's  memorial, 
at  a  time  when  the  divine  goodne^  had  so  re- 
cently restored  him  to  health — but  he  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  friendship  of  his  Most  Christian 
majesty,  and  his  readiness  to  concur  with  him  in 
whatever  should  be  found  necessary  for  conti-  . 
nuing  the  public  repose,  which  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty affirmed  would  be  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
prayers/'  With  whatever  reluctance,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria  would  have  ultimately  acquiesced  in 
a  testamentary^disposition  so  conformable  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  and  tlie  inclinations  of  all  Eu- 
rope, had  not  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  elec* 

• 
.*  LambertL 
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BeoK  IV.  toral  prince  in  a  few  months  ( February  the  16thj 
1699.     1699^)  entirely  altered  the  face  of  things^  and 
thrown  the  whole  political  world  into  an  abyss  of 
doubt  ^nd  confasion. 
stcwid  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  recovery  of  the 

pardon,  king  of  Spainj  it  was  well  known  that  this  en* 
feebled  monarch  could  not  long  survive :  and  the 
attention  of  the  king  of  England  was  anew  en^ 
gagedj  with  laudable  and  disinterested  solicitude^ 
but  with  very  doubtful  wisdom^  in  the  formation 
of  new  schemes  and  projects  for  the  preservatioii 
of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  '^  I  cannot  com* 
prebend/'  said  that  monarch  to  the  pensionary 
Heinsius^  to  whom  he  communicated  without  re- 
serve all  his  embarrassments  and  perplexities^ 
'^  how  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  declare  to  Spaiii 
,  our  having  intended  the  succession  to  the  mo- 
narchy for  the  elector  pf  Bavaria^  and  still  less 
to  communicate  it  to  the  imperial  courts  so  that 
we  are  in  no  small  labyrinth^  and  may  it  please 
God  to  help  us  out  of  it*."  Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king  at  Loo^  M.  de  Tallard  was 
^gain  deputed  to  negotiate  with  his  majesty  a  se* 
fjond  partition  treaty,  to  which  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna  was  invited  to  concur  as  a  principal  party. 
Various  obstacles,  occasioned  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent causes^   retarded  the  conclusion  of  the 

• 

*  ll^dwlcke  Paperi. 
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treaty  at  Loo— of  which  the  objections  severally  book  nr. 
saggested  by  the  emperor  and  the  States  Ge-  j^gg. 
neral  appear  to  have  been  the  chief.  Their  high 
mightinesses^  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
courts  and  probably  not  well  pleased  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  required,  that,  when  signed 
and  ratified,  it  should  be  registered  in  the  par-^ 
liament  of  Paris.  But  the  court  of  Versailles 
replied  with  haughtiness,  "  that  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  no  more  than  a  court  of  justice; 
and  that  this  was  a  proposition  that  could  not 
even  be  listened  to/*  The  emperor  absolutely 
refused  to  engage  as  a  party  in  the  treaty,  till 
the  terms  of  it  were  communicated  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  court  of  Madrid,  M.  de  Tallard 
following  the  king,  after  a  short  interval,  into 
England,  the  treaty  was  at  length  signed,  March 
the  3d,  1700^  by  the  ambassador  Tallard  on  the 
part  of  the  king  his  master,  and  oa  that  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  by  the  earls  of  Jersey  and 
Portland,  and  on  the  !^5th  of  the  same  month 
by  the  plenipoteqtiaries  of  the  States  Creoeral  at 
the  Hague. 

Conformably  to  the  conditions  of  this  treaty, 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  the  Low-countries 
and  Sardinia,  were,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain  without  issue,  to  devolve  on  the  archduke 
Charles.  The  Sicilies,  Finale  and  the  other  pos* 
iessions  of  Spain  in  Italy,  Milan. excepted,  with 
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BOOK  VI.  the  province  of  Guipuscoa^  &c.  as  settled  ia  th^ 
1699.  fprnicr  treaty,  were  to  be  ceded  in  full  right  to 
tlic  daiipUin — as  also  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and 
Bar,  of  more*  intrinsic  value  to  France  than  all 
the  rest  of  her  acquisitions.  To  the  duke  of  Lor- 
|aine,  in  lieu  of  his  duchy,  was  assigned  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan.  Thus  more  was  voluntarily  con- 
ceded to  France  than  she  could  hope  to  gain 
by  the  moft  successful  war.  To  this  treaty  the 
emperor  was  allowed  three  months  to  accede  ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  allotment  of  the  arch- 
duke was  to  be  disposed  of  to  t  prince  who  should 
be  named  by  the  two  kings  of  France  and  Great 
Britain^  in  conjunction  with  the  States  General : 
^nd  in  a  separate  article  the  emperor  was,  by  ^ 
faither  indulgence,  admitted  to  subscribe  withii^ 
two  mouths  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain*. 

•  It  Is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  of  the  • 
Ving  with  the  pensionary  Heinsius  at  this  period,  that  his  ac- 
cession  to  the  terms  of  the  partition  treaties  was  the  result  of 
what  app^red  to  him  an  urgent  political  necessity,  arising 
from  the  known  indisposition  of  the  parliament  and  people  to 
s  renewal  of  the  waf  on  the  continent.  "  I  find,**  said  the 
king  to  tliat  minister,  "  your  thoughts  entirely  occupied  witli 
the  great  storm  which  seems  to  hang  over  our  heads  by  the 

likelihood  of  the  king  of  Spain's  death. 1  only  wish  my 

power  was  such,  a$  that  I  could  properly  second  your  heartj 
sentiments,**—"  People  begin  here  more  and  more  to  fear 
the  death  of  the  king  of  .Spain,  b«ng  persuaded  it  will  draw 
cm  a  war^  to  whicl)  they  iu  that  case  seem  resolved.;  but 
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The  court  of  Madrid  on  the  first  iutimation  book  nr. 
of  the   negotiations  recoraniqiiced  at  Loo,  dis-     1599^ 
covered,  as  might   well  be  expected,  the  mostRwcnt- 
passionate  resentment.     So  early  as  the  month  ^un^ 
of  August  1699,  the  Spanish  secretary  of  state, 
Don  Antonio  de  Ubiila,  delivered  a  memorial  tp 
Mr.  Stanhope  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
setting  forth,  *'  that  the  king  his  master  having 
been  infonned  by  different  advices,  that  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Hollanders,  vv^e^e  again  framing 
new  treaties  for  disposing  of  the  succession  of 
that  crown  and  dividing  its  dominions,  his  ma- 
jesty could  no  longer  dissemble  his  knowledge,  ot 
omit  io  make  known  his  resentmeuts  of  a  proce^ 
dure  never  before  heard  of  during  the  life  of  anjr 
king. — And  Don  Antonio  makes,  by  order  of  the 
catholic  king,  this  communication  to  Don  Stan^ 

would  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  to  the  marine,  dnd 
leave  the  war  by  land  to  the  republic  and  the  other  allies, 
which  they  would  not  carry  through. — Though,  on  the  other 
}iand^  I  see  no  likelihood  of  bringing  the  parliament  to  give 
money  sufficient  to  keep  so  considerable  a  body  of  troops  in 
the  Spanish  Netlierlands  as  I  had  the  last  war ;  and  without 
that  I  fee  no  possibility  of  defending  tlieni."— "  I  confe« 
that,  every  thing  considered^  it  is  very  questionable  whicfi 
alternative  to  choose,  and  to  negotiate  farther  thereon ;  but 
this  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  when  these  offers  of  France  axv 
public  in  England  and  Holland,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  them 
to  consent  to  a  war,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain  should  happen  to 
die  now  :  so  that  measures  must  be  taken  in  consequence/'— 
Uardmkl»  State  Papvs, 
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BOOK  IV.  hope,  that,  he  giving  notice  to  his  Britannic  mz* 
1699,  jesty,  and  assisting  by  his  prudent  representa- 
tions, the  universal  quiet  may  be  maintained,  and 
that  he  may  quit  the  scandal  of  this  negotiation, 
which  it  is  feared  will  be  an  unhappy  motive  of 
kindling  a  voracious  flame  of  a  new  war,  which 
being  once  lighted  will  be  difRcult  to  be  extin- 
guished, either  by  the  greatest  force,  or  tlie  most 
dexterous  and  most  powerfulmediation/*  A  me- 
morial couched  in  still  more  energetic  language, 
and  in  a  style  bordering  upon  rudeness  and  inso* 
Jence,  was  soon  after  presented  by  the  marquis 
de  Canales  to  the  lords  justices  of  England;  in 
the  absence  of  his  majesty--^stating,  in  a  way  un- 
usually pointed  and  personal,  ^^  that  if  these  pro- 
ceedings, these  machinations  and  projects,  are  not 
quickly  put  a  stop  to,  we  shall  without  doubt  see 
a  dire  and  universal  war  oVer  all  Europe>  difficult 
to  stop  when  we  are  willing,  and  most  sensible 
and  prejudicial  to  the  English  nation,  which  has 
pewly  tried  and  felt  what  novellics  and  the  last 
war  have  cost  them.*'  And  declaring,  "  that  the 
.  4imba9sador  extraordinary  of  Spain  will  manifest 
to  the  parliament,  when  it  shall  be  assembled, 
the  just  resentment  which  he  now  expresses.** 
Tliis  paper  being  transmitted  to  the  king  at 
Loo,  tlic  ambassador  was  informed  by  Mr.  se- 
cretary Vernon,  that  his  majesty  found  the  con- 
tents so  insolent  and  seditious,  that,  in  resent- 
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ment  of  so  extraordinary  a  procedure,  he  ordered  book  iv. 
the  ambassador  to  quit  his  dominions  in  eighteen  1699. 
days,  and  that  no  writing  be  any  more  received 
from  him  or  any  of  his  domestics.  Tlie  ambas- 
sador replied  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  ''  Te  Deum 
laudamur!*' — adding^  ''  that  he  should  not  fail  to 
obey  the  orders  he  had  received,  to  a  scruple." 
In  return,  Mr.  Stanhope  was  also  ordered  to  quit 
theterritoriesof  theking  of  Spain. 

The  negotiations  at  Loo  seemed  to  excite  al- 
most as  great  a  ferment  at  Vienna  as  at  Ma* 
drid.  The  count  de  Kaunitz,  in  a  conference 
with  M.  de  Villars  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
imperial  court,  declared  it  to  be  an  unprece* 
dented  thing  for  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to 
divide  the  monarchy  of  Spain — "  And  this  third 
power  you  threaten  us  with,"  said  the  count, 
''  who  is  he  ?  What,  shall  the  Dutch  give  away 
kingdoms  !"— And  the  memorial  of  M.  de  Ca- 
oales  being  spoken  of  by  M.  Hope,  minister 
£rom  the  States  at  Vienna,  as  highly  insolent,  in 
making  an  appeal  from  the  .sovereign  tp  his  sub- 
jects; the  Spanish  ambassador,  being  present, 
gravely  replied,  '^  Subjects  who  dethrone  one 
Jciflg  and  elect  another,  who  have  even  put  a 
third  to  death,  and  who  openly  act  in  defiance 
fit  the  will  of  the  sovereign" — alluding  to  the 
afiair  of  Darien— ''^  such  subjects  can  by  no 
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JQOK  IV.  means  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  with  the 

^^J^ljft]^  subjects  of  other  kings*." 

On  the  other  hand^  the  extreme  satisfaction  of 
the  court  of  Versailles  at  the  late  proceedings 
appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  dispatches 
of  the  earl  of  Manchester^  ambassador  at  Paris. 
In  his  letter  of  May  8th,  1700,  to  lord  Jer8ey> 
this  nobleman  says,  '^  that  in  his  last  conference 
with  M.  de  Torcy,  that  minister  observed  to  him 
they  should  now  soon  see  the  success  of  tliis 
great  affair — that  the  king  of  England  would 
have  the  honour  of  it — ^The  case,"  he  added,  ''  was 
extremely  change4  within  two  years— -that  the 
French  king  had  now  all  the  obligations  and  in* 
terest  to  wish  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  our 
king.— rHenceforth>"  as  in  a  subsequent  confer- 
ence he  took  occasion  to  say,  "  it  would  be  very 
convenient  for  France  and  England  always  to  act 
In  concert  in  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

Circumstanced  as  the  emperor  now  was,  he 
appeared  inclined  to  accede,  after  all  the  anger 
and  resentment  he  had  displayed,  to  the  prin- 
eipal  terms  of  the  treaty.  Various  concessions 
were  made  by  the  codrt  of  Versailles  in  order  to 
render  it  more  palatable  and  calculated  to  en- 
sure the  succession  of  Sp^in  to  the  archduke  ; 
in  particular,  that  this  prince  should  be  kt  li«> 

*  Ralph ',  Lambert!  -,  Memoirs  of  the  M.  de  Villan,  Torcj,  Sn^ 
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bertj  to  reside  in  that  kingdom  during  the  life  book  iv- 
of  the  king;    knowing  perhaps  the  dctermina-     i^oi. 
tion   of  the  emperor  against  it.      It  >vas  also 
agreed  that  the  succession  of  the  Sicilies  shoidd 
be  limited  to  the  descendants  of  the  queen  Maria 
Teresa.     But  when  the  imperial  court  proceeded 
to  propose  that  the  Indies  should  be  ceded  to 
France  in  lieu  of  the  Sicilies,  and  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and^he  duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  an 
equivalent  for  Lorraine  and  Bar,  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  as  extravagant  and  inadmis- 
sible.    The  king  of  France  himself,  in  a  dispatch 
to  M.  Briord,  resident  at  the  Hague,  informs 
him,  "  that  M.  Zinzendorf,  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  had  plainly  enough  intimated  that 
the  emperor  would  cede  to  bira  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, in  case  he  would  treat  directly  with  him— 
and  directs  that  minister  to  caution  llie  pension- 
ary against  all  the  artifices  which  the  imperial 
ministers  would  not  fail  to  emploj^,  in  order  to 
create  a  jealousy  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
measures  he  had  taken  with  England  and  Hol- 
land/'   In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  carried  on 
his  n^otiations  in  Spain  with  such  success,  that 
his  catholic  majesty,  in  the  montli  of  June  1700, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  will,  declaryig  the 
mrchduke  sole  heir  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
This  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Vienna; 
knd  M.  die  Villars  was  then  informed^  ''  that  bis 
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BOOK  IV.  imperial  majesty,  considering  the  good'state  o( 
1700.  ^^^  ^^S  ^^  Spain's  healthy  declined  acceding 
to  the  treaty  of  partition  ;  but  that  in  failure 
of  male  heirs  the  emperor  considered  the  suc- 
cession as  justly  belonging  to  him."— And  thus 
this  matter  rested  during  the  summer  of  the  year 
1700. 
Toms  re-  To  preserve  perspicuity  and  connection^  the 
adintni».  Order,  of  cvcnts  has  been  somewhat  anticipated. 
1699.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  his  palace  of  Ken* 
sington  from  the  continent  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1699.  It  had  been  for  some  time  past  in* 
fused  into  his  mind  by  persons  in  his  confidence, 
and  particularly  by  the  earls  of  Jersey  and  AI- 
bemai'le,  that  the  vrhigs  either  could  not  or 
w'ould  not  conduct  the  business  of  government 
to  his  satisfaction — ^that  the  tory  interest  predd- 
m^nated  in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  that  it 
Mas  necessary  to  conform  to  circumstances^  and 
to  take  some  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  into  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand^  lord  Somers, 
who  retained  great  influence  over  the  king^  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  necessity  for  yielding  at 
discretion  to  the  tories— that  if  the  king  would 
be  true  to  his  friends/  they  would  be  true  to 
him.  He  blamed  the  resignation  of  lord  Or* 
ford,  tnd  was  of  opinion  the  whigs  might  re- 
gain their  ascendency  in  a  tiew  parliament. 
The  king  himself  was  inclined  to  a  dissolution^ 
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Dut  the  ministers  would  act  venture  to  advise  so  ^^^MT- 
bold  a  measure.    He  therefore  finallj  determined     leog^ 
to  adopt  the  counsels  of  their  opponents.    The 
first  manifestation  Of  this  was  a  visit  publicly 
made  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Rochester  at  Rich- 
mond— and  Mr:  Montaguci  perceiving  the  high 
favor  he  had  for  several  years  past  possessed^  both 
tviih  the  king  and  the  parliaments  now  rapidly 
on  the  wane^  thought  it  expedient  to  resign  his 
office^  previous  to  the  commencement  oi^  the^ 
session.    In  his  room  lord  Tankerville  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury^  and  Mr.  John  Smithy 
who  had  for  some  time  occupied  with  reputation 
a  seat  at  the  boards  was  constituted  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.    Thus  another  of  the  grand  co- 
lumns which  upheld  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
whig  administration  was  removed ;  and  it  now 
rested  almost  entirely  upon  the  abilities^  couragCji 
and  high  reputation  of  the  lord  chancellor  Somers 
for  supports 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1699,  the  session  ^j-^^, 
opened  with  a  speech  of  a  very  general  nature,  .^®^'  ^^^' 
and  in  which  every  expression  that  could  give 
any  just  cause  of  offisnce  seems  to  have  been  cau- 
tiously avoided.  In  conclusion,  the  king  declared 
''  his  fuO  assurance  of  the  good  affections  of  his 
people,  which  it  would  be  his  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve by  a  constant  care  of  their  just  rights  and 
liberties.    Since  then,''  said  the  monarch,  ''  ouf 

▼  OL.  II,  .         ii 
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BOOK  IV.  aims  are  only  for  the  general  good^  let  us  act 
>«Q9.     with  confidence  in  one  another ;  i^hich  will  not 
tki],  by  God's  blessings  to  make  me' a  happy 
king,  and  you  a  ^eat  and  fiourishing  people^'' 
But  such  was  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  housd 
as  to  manifest  a  pre-determination  not  to  be  sa«* 
fisfied.    In  their  address  the  commons  aflfected  to 
consider  tilis  recomm^idfeiiion  of  nuitual  confi- 
dence as  involving  in  it  by  implication  a  charge 
»  sgaiast  them  for  not  placing  proper  confidence 
in  him.     '^  We  do  esteem  it/*  say  they,  ^'  om 
greatest  misfortune,  that,  after  having  so  amply 
provided  for  the  security  of  your  majesty  and 
your  government  both  by  sea  and  land,  any  jea- 
lousy or  distrust  hath  been  raised  of  our  duty 
and  afTectioBs  to  your  sacred  raigesity — and  beg 
leave  humbly  to  represent  that  it  wiH  great!}' 
conduce  to  the  continuing  and  establishing  an 
entire  confidence  between  your  majesty  and  your 
parliament^  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  shew 
marks  of  your  high  displeasure  towards  all  such 
persons  who  have  or  shall  presume  to  misrepre- 
sent  their  proceedings  to  your  majesty.*'    The  , 
king  to  this  ^ange  and  captious  complatiit  re- 
turned a  mild  and  discreet  answer,  assurii^them 
'  '^  that  no  persons  had  e\'er  yet  dared  to  nmre- 
present  to  him  the  proceedings  of  either  bouse  ; 
and  that  if  such  calumnies  should  be  attempt- 
ed, they  would  not  only  fail  of  success,  but  the  i 
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iluthon  of  them  would  be  treated  as  his  worst  ^ok  W. 
enemies/"  1699* 

It  was  now  the  grand  object  of  the  commons 
to  seek  out  some  plausible  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  lord  chancelldr^  knowing  that^  if  he 
fell^  the  administrationi  of  whjch  he  was  the 
sole  animating  principlcj  must  inevitably  fall  with 
him.  Fortunatelji  as  they  c^f^ceived^  for  their 
purpose  an  incident  occurred  at  this  period 
much  too  trivial  for  the  netiee.of  history^  had  it 
not  acquired  an  adventitious  importance  by  the 
political  use  made  of  it  in  order  to  fix  a  stigma 
upon  an  illugtrious  character^  which  could  not 
hope  in  such  ciscumstanceSi  although  ''  as  chaste 
as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow/'  to  escape  the  envenomed 
shafts  of  calumny. 

Great  complaints  having  been  made^  during 
the  lata  war>  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
piraiBs  on  the  American  coast,  a  scheme  was 
formed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Bellar 
mont,  gofvenmr  of  New  York,  to  fit  out  a  ship 
of  war  by  privkte  subscriptioni  in  order  to  make 
reprisals  upon  these  depredators.  The  king  him'* 
self  countenanced  the  scheme ;  and  the  lord  cban^ 
eeMor,  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  iDrds  Romney 
and  Oifoid>  Ac.  on  being  applied  to,  did  not 
think  it  becoming  them  to  refuse  their  assistance^  p^  ^ 
had  am  the  recommendation  of  lord  BelUmont, 
Kydd,  a  naiiye  of  New  York,  the  mailer  c^f  a 
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6ook  TV.  sloop,  who  bad  the  reputation  of  being  bcfth  bola 
1699.  ^^d  honest,  was  appointed  captain  of  the  ship, 
which  rhoiinted  thirty  guns,  and  to  ^htch  the 
name  of  thef  Adventure  Gdlley  was  given.  This 
vessel  wvti  furnished^  besides  the  usual  commis* 
Aion  given  to  p^ivstteefg^  with  at  poWer  under  the 
great  seal,  authorising  Kydd  the  commander  to 
make  war  upon  and  destroy  th^  pirtfCes  infesting 
the  American  and  other  seias.  Th*  cfcroice  how- 
e\er  of  the  captain  proved  very  unfoitunftte  ;  for, 
instcfad  erf  making  war  upon  the  pirittes,  he  im^ 
mediately  turned  pirate  himself,^  and,  co'mmand«> 
ing  a  ship  of  great  force,  he  became  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  terror  of  the  American  and  In- 
dian seas.  At  length,  being  apprehended  by  the 
vigilance  of  lord  Bellamont,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  trial. 

NWi^ant      Tjj  j^  ^gj^jj^  jj^j^g  eagerly  and  abruptly  brought 

^]^|^°^into  the  house  of  commons,  a  motion  was  made, 
*»«"•  December'  6,  1693,  ''  that  the  Ictters^patent 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  and  others,  of 
pirates'  goods,  were  dishonorable  to  the  king, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm/  invasive  of  property, 
and  destructive  of  trade  and  commerce/'  In  the 
debate  which  ensued,  the  most  malignant  imputa- 
tions were  csist  upon  the  noblemen  engaged  in 
this  uudertakiiig,sas  concerned  in  ^'  a  scheme  of 
robbing  and  piracy ;"  and  the  lord  chancellor  was 
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ilie  peculiar  object  of  iavective  and  reproach,  %8  book  iv, 
ft  magistrate  placed  at  the  Iiead  of  the  highest  de*      u^, 
partment  of  Justice^  which  he  had  ^'  disgraced  by 
his  participation  in  an  entejrprise  so  scancl^lous ; 
i^nd  which  was  said  to  be  framed  on  a  mere  pre 
tence  of  public  ^ervice^  but  in  truth  for  the  sake 
of  spoil-*-4hose  who  were  too  tcnder<K:oiiscienced 
to  commence  pirates  in  the  first  iustancej  finding ' 
no  repugnance  to  sharing  among  themselves  Ijiat- 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  others.  ''  But 
^uch  was  the  charm  attached  to  the  lofty,  ^pd  uu^ 
deviating  integrity  of  the  chancellor's  character^ 
that  it  was  assailed  by  the  rage  of  faction  in  vain. 
The  house  seemed  to  feeh  that  the  disgrace  and 
dishonor  of  such  an  accusation  could  appertain 
only  to  those  who  countetianced  it ;  and  the  mp-* 
tion  was,  on  a  division,  negatived  by  a  great  iba*- 
jority.  The  commons  however  thought  fit  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  king^  pf ^ying  '■  that  Kydd 
might  not  be  pardoned^,  tried,  or  discharged,  till 
the  next  session  of  pariisinient ;"   to  which- the 
king  promised  compliance  :  and  to  finish  the  his- 
tory of  this  wretched,  busine^s,  it  may  be  proper 
to  add^   that  Kyd4>    being  many  months  after 
broughtio  the  bar  of  the  house,  declared,  '^that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  spoken  to  lord  Somers  ; 
and  that  he  had  no  order  from  those  concerned 
in  the  ship,  but  to  prosecute  his  voyage  against 
\^  pirates  in  the  high  seas/'#  The.  house  now  \e(\ 
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BOOK  TV.  him  to  his  fate ;  and  he  was  in  a  short  time  ofter^ 
^^g^  wards  hanged^  with  divers  of  his  accomplices. 

'  Boiling  still  with  indignation  against  the  chan^ 
dellor/the  malignants  in  the  house  now  brought 
forward  another  charge  against  him>  for  haTing 
made  a  partial  and  undue  distribution  of  com^ 
missions^  the  peace^  and  for  invidtouslj  strikii^. 
out  the  names  of  many  persons  of  great  property 
and  responsibility.  On  enquiry  it  appeared^  that 
at  the  period  of  the  assassination  plot  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  exclude  those  from  the  com^ 
mission 'Who  refused  to  sign  the  national  associa^ 
tion.  But  this  was  so  far  from  being  the  personal 
act  of  the  chancellor^  that  the  gentlemen  iniques-* 
tion  were  turned  out  in  consequrncet  of  the  ex-* 
press  order  of  jcouncil,  grounded  on  the  rcpre«* 
sentations  of  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  several 
counties.  The  house  contented  itself^  therefore, 
with  presenting  an  address  to  the  king,  importing^ 
''  that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  service  of 
his  majesty  and  the  good  of  this*kingdom,  that 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  good  estates  be  restored 
and  put  into  the  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
lieutenancy^  and  that  men  of  small  estates  be 
neither  continued  nor  put  into  the  said  commis^ 
sions ;" — to  which  address  presented  by  the  whole 
house,  the  king  replied/  -^  He  was  of  the  opinion^ 
that  men  of  the  best  quality  and  estates  were  most 
proper  to  be  entrusted  in  the  commissions  of  the 
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peace  and  lieutenancy;  and  that  dircctioii$  should  book  iv^ 
he  gtvea  accordic^y."  i7oa 

Hie  tame  ill-hamor,  though  directed  to  a  very 
inferior  object^  displayed  itself  in  the  moiion  made 
for  an  address  to  the  king  to  displace  Burnet, 
bishop  of  Sarum,  from  hi9  office  of  preceptor  ta 
fte  duke  of  Glocester,  which  hfe  had  ^Ui  with 
great  diligence  and  disinterestednesf*  This  was 
however  OTerroled  by  a  considerable  majority. 

As  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  an  address  ^^  p^ 
had  been  presented  to  the  throne  to  put  the  laws  in^  ^p^  the 
foree  agaiist  popiab  tecusants,  &(i«  in  order  to 
throw  an  odium  upon  the  whig  ministof s.  as  men 
r^ardless  of  the  intetests  of  religion,  that  busi- 
ness was  from  the  same  motives  now  revived  by 
the  tones ,  and  a  dreadfully  sevare  bill  brought  ia 
under  the  sanction  of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Howe,  (me  of  the  most  virulent  Jacobites  in  the 
house.  Was  chairman,  by  which  a  sentence  of  ba- 
nidiment  was  inflicted  upon  all  popish  priests 
and  schoohnasters^  on  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonr 
ment,  in  case  of  their  return ;  and  a  reward  of 
1000{«  offeiwd  iwt  their  appn^hen^ion.  It  also 
enacted,  that  no  vpapist  born  after  the  25th  of 
March^  1700^  be  cajpaUie  of  inheriting  eili^r  title 
or  estate)  w  of  purchasing  lanjdi>  &c.  ei^erinhis 
oiwB  muno  or  in  trust  for  anothef >  within  tha 
feaiBK  '  But  the  lOMt  es^traardinary  clause  of  the 
hill  wiatfaat  which  requii^etl  all  papists  poisessing 
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BOOK  TV.  estates  in  land  to  take  the  oaths  of  all^iaoce  and 
1700.     supremacy  and  the  test  when  they  attained  to  the 
age  iof  eighteen ;  and  till  the  oaths  were  takei} 
in  conformity  to  the  act^  the  estate  was  from  th^t 
period  to  devolve  to  the  next  of  kin  that  was  4 
protestant.    The  party  who  moved  this  bill  pren 
sumed  that  the  whigs^  conformably  to  their  ^ner al 
maxims  of  indulgenci^  and  toleration^  wpuld  not 
fail  to  oppose  it  with  vigor^  and  thereby  expose, 
themselves  to  popular  obloquy.    But  self-preser- 
vation was  now  their  primary  object ;  and^  aban- 
doning all   consistency  of  principle^  they  ap- 
plauded imd    patronised  the  bitt  with  all   the 
madness  of  p^rty  rage — each  faction  striving, 
which  should  exceed  the  other  in  devising  new 
clauses  of  iniquity  and  barbarity.     Under  these 
circumstances  it  rapidly  passed  the  house  of  com':^ 
mons^  and  from  the  operation  of  the  samp  mo-« 
tives  it  proceeded  with  equal  facility  1h:rQugh 
that  of  the  lords.     With  a  blindness  of  intellect 
which  would  excite  our  pity^  vusre  not  pity  lost 
and  absorbed  in  indignation^  bifhop  Burnet  in- 
„    forms  us^  ''  that  he  ^as  for  this  bill^  notwith^ 
!    standing  his  principles  ,/br  toleration,  and  agams^ 
I    all  persecution  for  conscience  sake.      He  had 
always  thi&ught^  that  if  a  govemmcni  fpund  angn 
'    sect  in' religion  incompatible' with  its  quiet  aii4 
safety,  it  might  and  soinetimes  ought,  to.  fiend 
fiway  all  of  that  «ect  with  as  Uttle  hardsliip  as  posn 
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Q^ile ;'-  a  principle  of  policy  which  >vould  furnish  book  iv.. 
juft  as  valid  a  pretence  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ^"'Ttoo!^ 
Moriscoes  from  Spain^  or  the  Huguenots  from 
France^  as  of  the  papists  from  England.  It  is 
grievous  to  relate  that  this  infamous  bill,  ndiich 
a  mor^^  enlightened  legislature  has  with  gener- 
ous finanimity  repealed^  passed  with  national 
approbation;  though  its  malignity  was  happily 
in  a  very  great  degree  counteracted  by  the 
superior  vrisdom  jmd  beneficence  of  the  execu* 
live  pow». 

Another  subject  of  chagrin  and  vexation  to  Bast-indi^ 
the  whigs  in  the*  present  session  was  the  conduct  ^^ 
of  the  house  of  commons  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  India.  Although  the  house  would  not  ven-- 
ture  on  a  measure  so  dangerous  as  the  revocation 
of  the  charter  granted  by  the  last  parliament  to 
the  new  company,  their  competitors  of  the  old 
establishment  were  encouraged  anev  to  represent 
their  case  to  the  legislsture,  and  to  petitioq  for 
an  act  to  prolong  their  existence  as  a  company  to 
the  end  of  the  term  of  twenty-^one. years  specified 
in  their  present  charter.  The  new  company 
published  a  counter-representation,  expressed  in 
-very  bitter  lai^age ;  but  their  invectives  and 
reproaches  were  fatal  to  their  arguments.  Pas- 
sion is  a  more  active  principle  than  reason ;  and 
such  an  opposition  only  contributed,  by  exciting 
^isgust  and  resentment,  to  facilitate  the  uassing 
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TOOK  IV.  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Montague^  their  great  patron,. 
1700.  ^^  i^o  longer  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  hk  do- 
quence  had  lost  its  eflScac^y ;  and  this  remarkable 
bill,  ^vhich  established  in  fact  two  East  ladta 
companies,  finally  received  the  sanction  of  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  assent  of  the  king. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  of  ibe  court  to  obtain 
a  vote  of  approbation  from  paFliameat  for  the 
mensures  taken  to  gratify  the  commercial  jea«-. 
lousy  of  the  English  nation  in  opposition  to  the 
Scottish  settlement  of  Darien.  Even  in  this  they 
could  not  succeed.  For^  tiiough  tlie  house  of 
lords  were  prevailed  upon,  not  vnthout  difficulty, 
and  on  a  close  division  of  thirty**two  to  twenty*- 
six  peers,  to  resolve,  ''  that  the  settlement  of 
Darien  was  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the 
plantation  trade  of  this  kingdom/'  aiHi  to  ground* 
an  address  to  the  king  thereupon,  the  commaos 
obstinately  reused  to  concur :  for  they  knew  that 
the  project  was  hopeless ;  and  they  would  take 
off  no  part  of  the  odium,  necessarily  incurred 
upon  the   occasion, ,  from  the  king*.     But  ^ 

*  "  The  managers/'  says  bishop  Burnet,  "'  resolved  to  dg 
nothing  that  should  take  any  part  of  the  blame  and  general 
discontent  that  soured  the  Scottish  nadon  off  from  the  king* 
It  was  given  out  to  raise  the  national  distrust  yet  higher  $  that 
the  opposition  the  king  gave  to  the  Scotch  colony  flowed 
ncithir  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  England  nor  to  th^ 
treaties  -^j^ith  Spain,  but  from  a  care  of  the  Dutch,  who,  fson^ 
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ponplilet  being  publidied^  entitled   ''  Ao  En-  book  vr, 
quiry  into  the  Miscarriage  of  the  Scottish  Set-     1700. 
tiement  at  Darien,"  reflecting  upon  the  honoar 
of  the  king  and  of  the  two  houses  of  padiament,  f 

it  was  voted  to  be  a  false,  scandalous^  and  trai*  , 
toroufl  libel>  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  com* 
mon  hangman.    The  king  received  the  address 
of  the  lords  very  graciously.     He  assured  them 
that  he  should  always  have  a  very  great  regard 
for  their  opinion*— that  he  would  never  be  want-^ 
ing  by  all  proper  means  to  promote  the  advan- 
tage and  good  of  the  trade  of  England^— at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  a  great  concern  and  ten- 
derness for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland^  and  a  de- 
sire to  advance  their   interest  and  prosperity. 
And  he  embraced  anew  the  opportunity  of  in- Bm  to  treat 
cnlcating  very  earnestly  the  proi>riety  and  ne-anUidon5 
cessity  of  an  union    of  the  two  kingdoms^  in 
order  to   contribute   cflectually   to  the  security 
and  happiness  of  both.      In  consequence    of  '• 

this  recommendation,  the  lords  did  actually  pne- 
pare  and  send  down  a  bill  to  the  commons, 
appointing  certain  commissioners  of  the  realm 
of  England  to  treat  with  commissioners  of  Scot- 
land for  the  weal  of  both  kingdoms.  But  the 
commons,   being   in   no   better   dispositba   to  ^ 

Cora^oa  drove  a  coasting  trade  among  the  Spen^h  plaigBtions 

wiih  great  advantage/*  • 
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B6oKr  IV.  comply  with  this  measure  than  with  this  former^ 
1700.    could   not  be   prevailed  upon   to  prosecute  or 
approve  it*. 
Report  re-      But  the  poiut  on  whicb  the  party  in  opposin 
Irish  For-    tioH  to  the  court  laid  the  most  stress,  and  which 
iciturcfc     ^j^^  nation  seemed  to.be  most  coneerned  in,  wa* 
the  result  of  the  enquiry  made  by  the  parliamen-- 
tary  commissioners  into  the  Irish  forfeitures,  with 
a  vifw  to  a  genera)  resumption,     Of  tiiese  com^ 
missioners,  seven  in  number:,  four  were  dispose 
ed  to  put  every  circumstance  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  inflame  the  report,  and  three  wei*e  in-* 
clined  to  soften  and  co/icTliatc  ;  or,  as  the  indus^ 
trious  and  diligent  historian  Ralph  expresses  it^ 
'^  three  were  for  the  court,  under  the  prptcnce  of 
candor  and  moderation."   Ii|  conseqi{esce  of  tbi^ 
di&rence  of  sentiment,  the  report  of  tl^e  com-) 
missioner^  wi^  signed  by  thp  four  ^qti-courtjera 
only.     This  remarkable  repoft  stated,  that  the 
number  of  person^  outlawed  on  i^^cpunt  of  the 
li^e  rebellion  in  Ifeland  amounted  \o  3d21-Trthat 
the  lands  belonging  to  t}ie  forfeited  qstf^te^  con- 
tained 1,650,792  acre^-rrthat  sorqe  of  th^sc  lands 
had  been  restored  to  the  old  proprietors  by  virtue, 
of  the  articles  of  limerick  and  Galway — by  re- 
^  versal  of  outlawries  aJind  royal  pardons,  obtained 
chiefly  by  those  who  had  abused  his  majesty'^ 

*  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  849. 
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Compassion.  Besides  these  restitutions^  there  book  iv. 
inhere  seventy-six  grants  and  custodiums  under  the  i7og. 
great  seal  of  Ireland^  of  which  they  made  a  re- 
cital. Amongst  the  number  was  a  grant  to  lord 
Romncyof  49,517acres;  lord  Albemarle  108,633; 
William  Bentinck,  esq.  lord  Woodstock  135,82Q; 
the  earl  of  Athlone  26^80 ;  the  earl  of  Galway 
86^148,  &c.  &c.  The  commissioners  acknow- 
ledged "  that  th^  estates  in  question  did  not  yield 
0O  much  to  the  grantees  as  they  were  estimated  at ; 
for^  as  they  had  imposed  upon  his  majesty^  so 
their  agents  had  imposed  upon  them^  and  sold  or 
let  the  tafids  at  a  rate  much  below  their  real  value. 
After  all  deductions  and  ailowance^^  there  yet  re- 
mained 1,699,343/1  14^.  which  they  kid  before 
the  commons  as  the  gross  amoutit  of  the  estates 
forfeited  since  th^  13th  day  of  February  1689/ 
and  not  restored."  The  committee  concluded 
their  report  by  the  invidious  statement  of  a  grants 
which  they  acknowledged  did  not  fall  within  the 
ief/er  of  their  enquiry^  made  under  the  great  seal 
Of  Ireland.  May  30.  1695.  to  Mrs.  Elizabetb 
Yilliers.  now  counters  of  Orkney,  of  all  the  pri- 
vate estates  of  the  late  king  James,  containing 
95.649  acres,  estimated^  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  leases  in  1701.  at  2o,99bL  18s.  peran^ 
num.  Certainly,  to  judge  by  the  enormity  of  the 
royal  boon,  the  king's  attachment  to  tbjs  lady 
must  have  fteen  extremely  violent^     Upon  the 
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BOOK  IV.  whole  it  appeared^  that  the  grants  were,  witfc 
1700.  few  exceptions^  conferred  without  knowledge  or 
discrimination  ;>  that  gross  impositions  had  been 
practised  i  and  that  the  king  himself  was  liable 
to  the  censure  of  suffering  tlie  regal  botinty  to 
degenerate  into  the  most  wild>  careless^  and  ca^ 
pricious  profusion. 

Bdiof  Re-     The  house  of  commons  in  a  violent  ferment 

iiunpuoii. 

immediately  resolved,  ^'  that  a  bill  be  brought  in 
to  apply  all  the  forfeited  estates^  and  interests  in 
trelandj  and  all  grants  thereof^  and  of  the  rents 
and  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown  within  that 
kingdom,  since  the  13th  February^  1689^  to  th« 
use  df  the  public."  A  clause  was  subsequently 
imerted  lor  the  erection  of  a  court  of  delegate^ 
to  determine  claims  touching  the  said  forfeited 
estates^'^-under  cover  of  whichclause  they  fiirther 
resolved^  ''  that  they  would  not  receive  any  peti-i- 
tions  whatever  against  the  provisions  of  <^is  bill.'^ 
The  courtiers  durst  not  oppose  any  of  these  pro^ 
ceedings ;  and  the  house,  having  fixed  unaltera* 
biy  upon  their  plan,  were  now  at  leisure  to  enter 
upi^n  the  examination  of  the  commissioners  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  whic)i  it  had  been  inefiee- 
tually  suggested  by  some  of  the  members  ought 
in  propriety  and  equity  to  have  preceded  the  bill. 
.  After  a  long  and  tedious  in'restigation,  the  house 
came  to  the  ultimate  resolution,  ''  that  Francis 
Annesl^^  John  Trencbard^  James  HamittoD;  and 
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Henry  Langford,  esqrg.  four  of  the  commission-  book  iv. 
ers  for  the  Irish  forfeitures^  had  acquitted  them-  1700. 
flehres  with  understandings  courage,  and  inte- 
grity/' This  was  an  implied  censure  on  the  carl 
of  Drogheda,  sir  Francis  Brewster^  and  sir  Ri<- 
chard  Leviag,  the' three  dissentient  commission 
ers^-ond  the  house  went  so  far  as  to  vote  the  last^ 
Mimed  of  these  to  be  the  author  of  groundless 
and  scandalous  aspersions  respecting  the  commis* 
stones  who  had  signed  the  report-'-^and  to  com^ 
mit  him  tfaereupmi  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  It 
seems  that  siv  Richard  Leving,  amongst  othar 
danders,  had  deposed  of  his  brother  eommis^ 
«aoner  Li^gfords  that  he  should  say^  ^^  I  don't 
dislike  Ae  36th  of  January^  nor  the  deed  tiiat 
was  done  that  day — *I  like  both  the  day  and  the 
deed/' 

After  a  long  acquiescence^  the  courtiers  ven^ 
tnred  to  more^  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
forfeitores  be  reserved  to  the  disposal  of  his  ma- 
jesty. This  proportion  had  been  fixed  at  a  third 
in  the  former  biU^  which  the  house  had  perfected, 
and  sent  up  to  the  lords  some  years  before.  Bui 
the  house,  being  at  present  differently  constituted, 
wonid  not  admit^of  tne  same  rule  of  proceeding. 
It  was  thought  a  sufficient  leply^  that  the  graii*^ 
tees  had  enjoyed  these  estates  so  many  years,  that 
the  mean  profits  did  arise  to  mure  thaa  oue 
ihird  ^  the  'wdue.    And  a  negative  was  not  only 
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BOOK  IV.  put  upon  the  motion^  but  two  additional  resolu- 
1700.  tions  were  agreed  upon :  ''  -lat.  That  the  advis^ 
ing^  procuring,  and  passing  the  grants  of  the 
forfeited  and  other  estates,  in  Ireland^  had  been 
the  occasion  of  contracting  great  debts  upon  the 
nation^  and  levying  heavy  taxes  on  the  people. 
2dly,  That  the  advising  and  passing  the  said 
grants  was  highly  reflecting  on  the  king's  ho- 
nor :  and  the  officers  and  instruments  concern^ 
ed  in  the  procuring  and  passing  the  said  grants 
had.  highly  failed  in  the  performance  of  their 
trust  and  duty."  One  point  only,  dictated  chiefly 
by  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  were  the 
courtiers  able  to  caxry-*^which  was  the  obtain'^ 
ment  of  an  order  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  resume 
the  grants  of  all  lands  and  revenues  of  the  crown^ 
and  all  pensioiis  granted  by  the  crown  since  the 
6th  of  February  1685>  being  the  day  of  king 
James's  accession,  and  for  applying  the  same  ib 
the  use  of  the  public.  An  address  founded  upon 
the  resolutions  last  recited  was  presented  to  his 
majesty,  January  the  21st,  1700,  to  which  the 
king  gave  the  following  answer :  ^^  Gentlemen, 
I  was  not  only  led  by  inclination,  but  thought 
myself  obliged  in  justice,  to  reward  those  who 
had  served  well,  and  paiiicularly  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited  tom^ 
by  the  rebellion  there.  The  long  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged  did  occasion,  great  taxes,  and 
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faas  left  the  nation  mach  in  debt ;  and  the  taking  bqok  nr. 
just  and'  ^ectual  ways  for  lessening  that  debt>  i7oo. 
and  supporting  public  credit^  is  what  in  my  opi- 
nion will  best  contribute  to  the  honour^  interest, 
and  safety  of  this  kingdom."  On  the  report  of 
this  answer  from  the  chair,  a  vehement  debate  en- 
sued ;  and  the  hou$e  came  at  the  close  of  it  to 
the  resolution,  ^'that  whoever  advised  his  ma- 
jesty's answer  to  the  address  of  the  house  has 
used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  create  a  misunder- 
standing and  jealousy  between  the  king  and  his 
people." 

This  famous  bill  of  resumption,  being  styled  a 
Bill  of  Supply,  and  appropriated  to  the  discharge 
of  certain  specific  debts,  &c.  was,  by  an  arbitrary 
exertion  of  power  now  grown  too  common,  tack- 
ed to — or,  in  the  more  fashionable  phrase,  consoli- 
dated with,  the  land-tax  bill ;  and  in  that  state 
carried,  up  to  the  lord».    The  forcible  expedient 
resorted  to  by  the  commons  to  ensure  the  passing 
of  the  bill,  gave  great  and  just  umbrage  to  the 
peers,  who  ventured  to  make  several  alteration!  . 
in  the  same,  not  affecting  the  money  clauses, 
which  were  nevertheless  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  commons,  who  assigned  in  a  paper  delivered 
to  their  lordships  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
peers  producing  at  a  subsequent  conference  coun- 
ter-reasons in  support  of  their  amendmeuts,  the 
committee  of  the  commons^  instead  of  making 

VOL  11.  E 
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BOOK  IV  any  reply,  signified  that  their  orders  were  to  re- 
i?oo.  turn  the  bill,  and  leare  it  with  their  lordships. 
This  threw  the  house  into  a  flame :  m&ny  of  the 
peers  seemed  determined  to  reject. ibe  bill  and 
risque  the  consequences.  On  the  question  whe- 
ther the  house  should  adhere  to  their  amend* 
peiits^  the  contents  were  43j .  non-coijtents  53; 
an4  the  bill  finally  passed,  with  the  sullen  ac^qui- 
cscencc  of  the  court,  by  a  majority  of  39  to  34 
*  voices,  accompanied  by  a  strong  i  and  indignant 
protest. 

The  leaders  of  the  house  of  commons,  con- 
ceiving the,  opposition  of  the  lords  to  derive  its 
chief  weight  from  the  chancellor/ moved  by  way 
of  intimidation  an  address  to  his  msyesty  for  the 
removal  of  John  lord  Somers  from  his  presence 
and  councils  for  ever.     This  \yas  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  great  majority.     But  a  resolution 
still  more  obnoxious^passed  the  house  at  the  same 
timcj  to  address  the  king,  that  no  person  who  was 
not  a  native  of  his  dominions,  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark excepted,  be  admitted  to  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils in  England  or  Ireland.     But  before  this  ad- 
dress could  be  presented^  tlie  king  came  to  the 
house  of  peers  April  the  11th,  ,1700;  and,  after 
passing  the  bills  in  readiness,  commanded  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor^ 
who  was  indisposed,  to  prorogue  the  parliament^ 

which  was  accordingly  done  without  a  speech— 

4» 
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hk'  nu^esty  tbiiikiog  there  was  aq  room  for  the  book  iv. 
ivsuai  expressiom  of  /satisfactiofi  or  gratitude;     iroo. 
and  Dotxhoasingto  give  aqy  public  proof  of  dis^ 
content  or  reseDtm^nt^i 

In  ilia  priva;te  di&patches  to  lord  Galwayj 
written  shortly  afler  the  rising  of  parliaments  the 
king  says :  "  You  ipay  judge  what  Texation  all 
their  extraordinary  proceedings  gave  me  :  and  I 
assure  you^  yonr  being  deprived  of  what  I  gave 
you  with  so  much  pleasure^  is  qptithe  least  of  my 

griefs. *There  have  becita  so  mf^ny  intrigues  in 

this  last  session^  that^  without  having  been  on  the 
spot  and  well  informed  of  every  things  it  cannot 
be  copceived. 1  never  had  more  occasion  than 

*  The  celebrated  PHor^  at  this  time  under  secretary  of  state 
to  lord  Jersej,  ia  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Marurhester^  dated 
February  the  12th,  170O,  says,  *'  To-morrow  is  the  great 
day,  when  we  expect  that  my  lord  chancellor  will  be  fallen 
upon ;  though  God  knows  what  crime  he  is  guilty  of,  but 
that  of  beluga  very  great  man,  and  a  wise  and  upright  judge.** 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  April  the  lOth,  he  says,  *'  God 
kruTws  bow  this  business  will  turn,  or  where  this  violence  of 
the  house  of  commons  will  end.— -Our  friend"— meaning 
Mr.  Montague — "  has  said  nothmg  of  late  in  the  house  of 
commoas.  My  lord  chancellor  is  very  sicAr.— Tliis  is  the 
chregS  of  our  casa"  April  the  1  itb-^*'  You  see  what  tiiey 
would  have  done  to  roy  lord  chancellor,  azkl  how  duke  Schom« 
berg  and  lord  Portland  suffer  in  their  address  that  strangers 
shopold  not  be  privy  counsellors. — ^Upon  the  main,  we  have  life 
for  six  months  longer,  tt  eUon  canime  a^ars.-^-^CotB's  State 
J'sycriL 
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MoK  W,  at  present  fbr  persons  of  yauf  capacity  and  fidcS 
1700  lity.  I  liop^  I  shall  fend  opportimiliei  to  gi?c 
yon  marks  6f  my  esteem  and  fKendsIilp." 
Dismission  The  king,  being  now  fully  resolved  at  any  !*af^ 
■lenL  to  iiffect  an  accommodation  \ritfc  the  tories,  in- 
formed lord  Somers  on  his  first  appearance^  at 
court  after  recotering  from  hi»  indisposition^  that 
it  seemed  necessary  for  his  service  that  he  should 
part  ^ith  the  great  seal ;  and  he  vriAed  he  would 
make  it  his  own  act.  But  fMs  the  lord  chancellor 
With  great  dignity  refosed-*-since  in  his  circtim* 
gtanees^  he  said,  a  resignation  must  be  supposed  to. 
indicate  fear  or  guilt.  An  order  was  therefore 
formally  seat  to  him  by  lord  Jersey,  and  the  great 
seal  delivered  up  April  17,  1700.  The  chief  jus- 
tice Holt  and  tire  attorney-gerterat  Trevor  both 
declining  the  acceptance  of  it,  sir  Nathan  Wright, 
a  man  in  no  respect  equal  to  that  exalted  station^ 
and  much  less  to  the  illostrious  perdoi&age  whom 
he  succeeded,  was  appointed  lord  keeper.  The 
dismission  of  lord  Somers  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  last  of  the  great  whig  ministers.  The 
earl  of  Jersey  took  the  key  of  chamberlain,  and 
Mr*  Vernon  officiated  j9ro  tempore  bs  seeretaryof 
state  for  both  departments. 
Aflairtof  '^^^  spirit  of  national  resentment  and  animo^ 
Scotland,  sity  in  Scotland  seemed  still  to  rage  with  unai)at-^ 
ed,  or  rather  with  increasing,  violence.  In  th^ 
month  of  December>  1699^  the  council  general 


of  t2)e  covff^y  iivQte  tJO\  1<nf4  §^f44,.''  Umi  book  i^r, 
tbef  Jbad  pH^vailed  qa  lood  Ba^l  J^aBnUen  to  go  '  uoid. 
up  to  LoodatifW  ith  an  address.  tP  hia  f^njesty  in  l»e-r 
iiilf  «f>f  thiese.^ea.rwhO'Wefe  c^q^^fif^di  at  C«4th«* 
gena ;  and  they  jr^queste^    thi^^  t|b^    secretary, 
would  introduce  Iqrd  Basil  to  tiiejcipg;,  and  assist 
ia  ob^aioing  a  gr^ious  auswer*^';  ijl^<^^  SeafieUi 
replied^  ''  that  his^  jaiajestj^  did  ji9t  r^use  the  pe- 
titioB»  b«t  copld  not  allo^r  lord  .B^^  to  .be  the 
pie66oter  of  k— that  npbleoan.  n^t  having  yet 
mimed  his  majesty's  goTenunent.^     Ixx  a  sh^xt 
taine  official  uoti^  was  given  to  ^  V^}yy  opuDcUr 
of  Scotland^  ^'  that  his  majesty,  thoygh  h^  liad  ^ 

refused  acce^  to  lofd  Basil  Hamilton^,  was  fe* 
tplved  to  demand  the  raleasement  of  the  pr^oncft 
at  Carthagena  from  the  Spanish  court.  4^id  th^ait 
it  was  his  majesty's  intention  to  advance  t^  trade. 
of  Scotland,  and  to  allow  the  subjects  of  thai 
kingdam  the  same  Uberty  nf  commerce  that  othera 
eajoyed  with  the  English  plantations."  The  di* 
rectors  of  tl>e  company  wrote  a  second  letter  to 
lord  Seafield^  "  expressing  their  deep  regret  thatv 
lord  Basil  should  be  refused  access  t#  the  Jiing — . 
he  being  perfi^ctly  versed  in  the  state  of  their  af^^ 
fiurs^  and  pravided  with  ample  iuHtructions  con^ 
cerning  tbem-^addingi  that  they  nevef  beard  his  ; 

lordship  had  done  any  thiog  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  loyal  and  peaceable  subject."  The 
kingj  however^  persisted  iu  hb  resolution  not  to. 
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i^  IV  idmit  loHt'B^fl  lotto  hik  presiefic<(  ;^tti4^t«'lbrd* 
1700.  dhip  shewed  equal  j^dAteverftnce  inUtt^  pr-efe^uJ 
tion  of  his  suifc  •  On  his  aefUalfy  oflTe^ittg'aTnti-' 
itrorial  to  his  iriaj(6s*y'0n  passii^ -td'thc'ccHrnt^^ 
difamber^  and  atiempiing  to  addtess  hini'  on  the^ 
subject/  the  kiiig,  with  some  marks  of  irritatioif 
ind  i^esentmcfnt,  repressed  his  importunity.  Upon 
which  lord  Basil  with  a  resolute  air  and  tone  of 
Toicc  'eiclirhned,  '^  I  'liave  a  i-ight  to  be  heard/ 
and  I  will  he  hcaMT"  The  king,  turning  to  the 
nobles  around  hizri^  said,  "^^  This  young  man  is  too 
bold,  if  any  inan  fcan  be  too  bold  in  the  cause  of 
""  his  country.**  ' 

^*  In  the  month  of  March  1700,  the  marquis  of 
iPwceddale  presented'  an  address  in  the  name  of 
^e  Scottish  nation,  signed  by  an  innumerable 
multitude,  petitioning  and  almost  insisting  upon 
"  a  speedy  session  of  pafliatnieht,  -  in  order  that 
the  Indian  and  African  'company  of  Scotland 
might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  their  undertaking 
with  greater  assurance  and  better  success  than' 
they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  do."  In  answer 
to  which,  ttie  king  engaged  that  the  session 
should  nol  be  postponed  beyond  the  ^onth  of 
setiionof  May.  And  on  the  ^tst  of  that  month,  the  par* 
May  21.  'liament  was  accordingly  opened  by  the  duke  of 
Queeosbcrry,  lord  high  commissioner,  with  a  most 
gracious  letter  from  his  majesty,  asserting  his 
royal  intention  to  ha^t  hdd  the  session  in  person. 


liad  tbe  «tate  of  affairs  abroad  permitted ;  ahd  ex-*  book  iv.- 
pressioj^  his  Tcry  great  concern  at  the  misfoVtunes     iroa. 
and  losses  the  natiou  bad  sustained  in  their  trade; 
and  promising  t6  concuL*  in  any  measures  calcu-^ 
lated  to   pfomote  aiid  encourage  it.     And  the' 
lord  cmnmisiiciifer^  in  his  speech^  assured  the  par*^ 
liament^  that  lie  knelvV  his  majesty's  mind  to  be  so 
&Torably  disposed^  that  there  was  a  certainty  ot 
obtaining  any  thing  that  could  be  in  reason  asked' 
on  his  head.      Bat  these  soothing  declarations 
seemed  to  produce  little  eficct.     lu  a  short  time 
a  stroi^  and  inflamnlatory  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented from  tlie  Darien  company,  reciting  all  the' 
losses,  disappmntnieats,  and  hardships  they  had 
sustained.     This  was  foUowed  by  petitions  and. 
addresses  of  the  same  kind  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     And  a  resolution  being  moved^  ''  that* 
the  colony  of  Caledoitia  in  Darien  was  a  legal 
aod  rightful  settlement^  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
parliament  of  1695 ;   and   that   the  parliament  ^' 

urouid  maintain  and  support  the  same  ;*'  the  com-  - 
missioner,  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  such  a 
TOte,  immediately  adjourned  the  parliament  for 
^ree  days.  But  all  his  endeavours  in  that  iaterr- 
val  to  extinguish^  or  even  to  moderate,  the  flame 
which  raged  so  fiercely,  were  inefl'ectual.  The 
parliammt  met  again  in  the  same  ferment,  and 
with  the  same  disposition  as  before-— so  that  his 
j^race  was  compelled,  by  a  dangerous  and  iuvi.« 
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BOOS  XV.  dio^s  exercise  of  the  preregalivej  to  a^^Ofii* 
1700,  t;bem  for  twenty  days  more.  Tlus  «tep  the  lord 
commissioner  condescended  to  apoiogtse  for>  in  a 
plausible  and  popular  speechj  ia  which  he  de- 
clared^ ''  that  as  he  was  ever  firni  and  faithful  to. 
his  king^  so  he  was  ever  zealous  for  the  honour 
apd  interest  of  his  country ;  wd  that  he  had 
hoped  at  this  time  to  do  acceptable  service  to 
both.'*— He  told  them^  that  he  had  power  and  in^ 
structions  for  every  thing  that  appeared  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  the 
nation,  as  to  their,  religion^  property^  liberty, 
trade ;  and  particularly  what  could  be  of  most 
solid  use  to  the  African  a»d  Indian  company. 
But  several  things  having  occurred  wheceia  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  consult  his  miyesty^  he 
iras  under  the  necessity  of  ai\JQUroiag  parliament 
for  some  days/'  But  in  the  present  paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm,  all  these  arts  of  conciliation  were 
Violent  vain.  The  majority  of  the  members  met  tliat  • 
ingvof  chat  vcfy  evcuing,  and  framed  an  address  to  the  king  in 
a  high  strain^  rather  '^besieging  than  beseech- 
ing" tiie  throne — ^and  demanding  that  parliament 
should  meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  was  then  ad- 
journed, and  to  sit  as  long  as  might  be  necessary 
for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  Tins 
was  presented  to  the  king  bj  lord  Ross,  June  1 1th, 
I'TOO,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  appointed  for 
that  purpose :   and  they  received   for  answer. 
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^  thftt  the/  should  luiow  his  intentions  in  Scot-  book  nr» 
land/'  In  the  interval^  the  parliament  had  been  1700, 
again  adjourned  b^  proclamation,  on  which  great 
tuouiltshad  ensued  in  ^e  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  aiid 
the  malcontent  members  talked  of  sitting  by  force. 
The  boldest  language  was  unreservedly  used ;  tha 
nation  was  said  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
crown<— and^  if  another  convention  had  been  ^a 
this  crisis  called^  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  throne  woul/i  have  been  a  second  time  declar- 
ed vacant. 

Justly  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things^  the  king 
at  last  vfTote  (July  26)  to  the  lord  commis»oaer 
a  remarkable  letter^  afterwards  published  by  au- 
thority^ in  which  he  declared,  ^' that  if  it  had  witdM 
beea  possibly  f<N:  him  to  have  agreed  to  the  resolve  d^rat!or«c 
offered  to  assert  the  right  of  tlie  African  cooh  ^^ 
p^ny,  he  bad  readily  done  it  for  the  satisfactiim 
of  his  people — That  he  was  truly  sorry  for  the  na- 
tion's loss^  and  most  willing  to  concur  with  his 
parliament  in  every  thing  that  could  be  reason* 
ably  expected  of  bimj  for  aiding  and  supporting 
their  interests — and  for  demonstrating  his  hearty 
inclinations  to  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  that  his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom — That  he 
M  as  confident  this  declaration  \vould  be  satisfying 
to  all  good  men^  who  would  certainly  be  careful 
lioth  of  their  own  preservation  and  of  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  govcrnmentj  and  not  suffer 
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b6ok  TV.  themselves  to  be  misled^  nor  to  give  advantage 
1700;  to  enemies  and  illnlesigning  persons  ready  to 
catch  hold  of  any  opportunity^  as  their  practices 
did  too  manifestly  witnes^s." — This  declaration 
produced  a  sensible  eScct  upon  the  minds  of  all 
^ho  were  capable  of  reflection :  and  though  a 
second  violent  national  address  was  signed  and 
presented,  the  parliament  had  met  before  that 
period,  and  the  king  wisely  referred  it  to  their 
consideration.  The  king's  Ictterto  the  parliament^ 
at  the  re-commencemeut  of  the  session,  was  con- 
ceived in  the  softest  and  most  insinuating  terms^ 
(^gaging  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  all  such  bills 
as  should  be  offered  to  him  for  the  better  estab* 
lishment  and  security  of  the  religion,  liberty,  and 
commerce  of  the  nation,  so  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  make  his  people  contented 
and  happy. 

Another  warm  and  angry  representation  was 
nevertheless  presented  from  the  Darieii  company^ 
the  Ycry  first  day  of  the  renewed  session,  which 
was  inunediately  followed  by  the  second  national 
address.  But  the  storm  now  began  visibly  to 
abate,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  the  wise  and 
dbnciliatory  policy  of  the  court  were  strikingly 
manifested.  The  parliament  saw  that  the  loss  the 
nation  had  sustained,  however  great,  Mas  irretrie- 
vable. They  could  not  but  perceive  the  extreme  ' 
difficulty  of  the  king's  situation ;   and  if  his 


conduct  was  not  wholly  to  be  vindicated^  it  donbi*  jttoX  w: 
less  ckimed  tjie  most  candid  construction^  and  ad*     i7oo« 
mitted  of  the  greatest  palliation.     What  better 
could  be  done  than,  forgetting  the  past,  to  em- 
brace and  improve  the  present' favorable  dfcposi-  i 
tion  of  the  court  to  enact  laws  and  establish  regu- 
lations such  as  the  state  of  the  kingdom  n^quired*-*-' 
fluch  as  were  most  conducive  to  the  permaBent 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  ?     These            ^ 
public  considerations,  corroborated  no  doubt  by^ 
ethers  of  a  more  private  nature,  hapj^ily  prevail* 
ed.     The  indignant  humour  of  the  parliament 
and  even  of  the  nation  gradually  subsided  :  and^ 
when  the  great  question  of  supplies  came  under 
discussion,  January  31,  1701,  a  \oyh\  and  cheer- 
ful vote  passed,  ^^  that,  in  consideration  of  their 
great  deliverance  by  his  majesty,  and  that,  next 
under  God,  their  safcty^and  happiness  depended  - 
wholly  ou  the  preservation  of  bis  majesty's  person 
and  the  security  of  his  government,  they  would 
stand  by  and  support  both  his  majesty  and  hk 
government  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  and 
and  mainfliin  sych  forces  as  should  be  requisitci 
for  those  ends."    To  sum  up  the  whole,  this  facr  cafaa  and 
tious  and  tu|^ulent  sc«si<)n  had  a  calm  aud  peaces' ^^^Oie 
fol  close;  and  the  lord  commissioi|er>  after  the  f^^^ 
rising  of  parliament,  was  hoilioured  by  an  higlt 
and,  io  a  native  of  Scotland,  unusual  coinpli-' 
ment^  with  the  order  of  the  garter^  and  the  earl 
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VW/rw:of  Arg}^  with  a  dukedom ;  in  acknawledgoicttt. 
1700.    ^  the  eminent  services  performed  by  them  in  the. 
course  of  this  arduous  business. 
State  of       .  It  16  uo  w  necessary  to  advert  to  the  stale  of  af* 
Europe,     faifs  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe^  where^ 
about  this  time^  vef y  striking  scenes  began  to  un» 
fold  themselves^  of  less  moment  indeed  to  Eng- 
land th^a  those  of  the  souths  but  by  no  means 
^  unconnected  with  her  national  and  political  in- 

teresta. 

Christtern  V.  king  of  Denmark  had  departed 
tbis  life  about  the  close  of  the  preceding  summer, 
(16^9  )j  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  IV. 
whoj  with  the  aspiring  views  common  to  princes^ 
immediately  conceived^    and  was  impatient  to 
carry  into  execution^  great  and  extensive  viewsjof 
confeder-   aggrandisement.    Finding  a  perfect  concurrence 
swedm!^  •f  Sentiment  in  all  the  powers  bordering  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic^  a  grand  ^onfede* 
racy  was  formed^  of  which  the  czar  of  Muscovy, 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark^  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg^  were  the  high  contracfing 
parties,  and  which  bad  for  its  object  •  joint  and 
<     -  '  general  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Sweden^  then 
under  the  government  of  Charles  ^(I.  a  youth 
of  eighteen  years^  of  age^  apd  whose  great  and 
heroic,  qualities  were  as  yet  unknown   to  the 
world/  and  probabjv  even  to  himself.    According 
io  the  plan  concerted  by  the  confederate  poM^eis, 
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JSweden  was  to  be  assailed^  at  one  and  the  same  book  nr. 
time,  in  Holstein  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  wes-  1700. 
tern  Pofnerania  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^ 
in  Livonia  by  the  king  of  Poland^  and  in  Ingria 
and  the  provinces  lying  eastward  of  the  gulph  of 
Fislaad  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy.  Holstein  was 
not  indeed  a  province  of  Sweden/  but  the  duke  of 
Hoktein  had  married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  kii;^ 
of  Sweden,  and  was  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
alliance  and  friendship  with  that  monarch.  On 
pretences  too  futile  to  enumerate,  the  king  of  Den* 
mark  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke^  and  laid 
close  siege  to  Toninghen. 

The  king  of  Sweden  had  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  In  the 
month  4>f  January  this  year  ( 1700)  he  had  cqih 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  maritime  powers^  ia 
which  the  contracting  parties  engaged  for  tlie  re- 
ciprocal guarantee  of  each  other's  dominions: 
a»d  the  king  of  England  resolved  to  maintaia^ 
by  the  most  vigorous  measures,  the  dignity  of  hi# 
character  as  the  general  guardian  and  mediator  of 
Europe.  ^The  king  of  Denmark,  knowiijgtlit 
sitaatiett  of  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  was  in^i$» 
ereet  enough  pnUicly  to  say^  ^'that  ^hile  the 
king  of  England  was  at  variance  with  his  ptili^^ 
tnevA,  he  would  be  able  to  do  but  little  is  Eu« 
rope/*  This  being  reported  to  king  WilliaflH 
ftal  flUMittrch  obsdrved  ta  Oe  mtrquisde  ft^ 
1 
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BOOK  IV.  a  Saxon  ttobleman  attached  to  the  Daoish  cowt 
170Q.  — '^  that  he  would  make  Denmark  know  he  was 
.  still  able  to  dp  something  in  Europe. ''  A  formi* 
dable  fleet  was  immediately  equipped  both  in  tjie 
English  and  Dutch  ports  :  and  in  July  1700  sir 
George  Rooke^  who  was  appointed  to  the  com*- 
txia&d^  arrived  in  the  Sound — and  being  soon  after 
ioined  by  the  Swedes^  the  combined  squadrons 
^consisted  of  no  less  than  fifty-two  ships  of  the  lin^ 
of  battle.  The  Danish  fleet  unable  to  resist  so 
great  a  force,  retired  within  the  harbour  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  that  metropolis  was  subjected  to 
the  insult  of  a  slight  bombardment. 
.  The  princes  of  Lunenburg,  acting  in  concert 
.with  England  and  Holland,  at  the  same  timo  pass* 
fid  the  Elbe  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  andj 
j^ini^g  the  Swedish  and  ducal  arrtfy,  obliged  tiiie 
Danes  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toninghen.  The 
king  of  Denmark  now  declared  his  willingness  tQ 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  ia 
conjunction  with  France,  and  liequested  the  Eng^ 
lisk  admiral  to  desist  from  all  farther  hostile  ope- 
rations. But  sir  George  Rooke  replied,  that, 
tbcfugli  to  effect  a  permanent  accommodation  was 
ih^  great  object  of  his  expedition,  he  had  no 
power  to  agree  to  any  temporary  cessation.  Ia 
thQ-  beginning  of  August  the  king  of  Sweden 
l#Qdod  in  person  on  the  isle  of  Zealand,  and  pre-* 
l^atioiis  J^^aa  to  be  seriously  made  for  the  s|g0o 
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^of  ilic  Danish  metropolis.  But  the  English  com-  bocmc  nc 
mander  not  displaying  all  the  alacrity  which  the  1700. 
impatience  of  she  king  of  Sweden  thought  the  oc* 
casion  called  for^  some  warm  expostulations  are 
said  to  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  that  monarch— 
to  which  sir  George  Rooke  coolly  replied^  '^  I  was 
sent  here  to  serve  your  majesty^  not  to  ruin  the 
king  of  Denmark." 

His  Danish  majesty  was  now  sufficiently  hum^*  Treaty  of 
bled  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  maritime  dabL 
powers  without  the  concurrence  of  France — and 
a  treaty  of  peace  was,  signed  under  their  guaran<*> 
tee,  at  a  house  of  the  duke  of  HolsteiQ,  called 
Travendahl^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  camps, 
August  18th^  1700,  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
restitution — the  king  of  Denmark  paying  to  the 
duke  of  Holstein  250^000  rix^doUars  for  the 
chai^  of  the  war.  The  fleets  of  England  an4 
Holland  did  not  leave  the  Baltic  till  the  Swedish 
armies  had  reached  in  safety  their  native  shores. 
They  then  I'eturned  in  triumph  from  this  memor- 
able expedition,  which  entitled  the  king  of  Engf 
land,  beyond  all  dispute;  to  the  glorious  appella- 
tions of  pacificator  and  arbiter  of  the  north*. 

*  Kshop  Boniet  assnres  us,  np^  authority  tlie  most 
taiquestionable,  that  the  haron  de  Pleue,  confidential  m\^ 
mster  to  the  late  king  pf  Denmark,  not  choosing,  at  the 
accession  of  the  new  king,  to  engage  in  what  the  infa^ 
WKnuJIatttnn  of  the  court  no  doubt  styM  ''  •  jtts^  end 
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MCCK  17.  An  event  happened  in  the  conrsc  of  this  sttm-^ 
1709.  mer  ^hich  excited  great  and  universal  concern. 
STduk/of  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  Glocestcr,  only  son  of  the  prince 
cjeccttcr.  im|j  princess  of  Denmark^  a  youth  of  promising 
hopes^  had  completed  his  eleventh  year  on  the 
ISftb  of  July  1700^  on  which  Occasion  a  gala  had 
been  celebrated  at  Windsor.  In  consequence  It 
Was  thought  of  being  over-heated  with  dancing, 
he  was  seized  the  next  day  with  a  malignant  fever, 
for  which  cordials  were  prescribed  by  the  physi- 
cianSj  apparently  with  no  other  effect  than  to  in-^ 
flame  the  disorder :  and  on  the  SOth  of  that 
month  he  expired  at  midnight,  to  the  inexpressi- 
ble grief  of  his  parents,  bqing  the  only  surviving 
child  of  a  very  large  family.  On  this  melancholy 
catastrophe,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  to 
Sophia,  electress  dowager  of  Hanover,  youngest 
daughter  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grand- 
daughter of  king  James  I.  This  princess  was 
already  by  implication  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  after  the  princess  of  Denmark ;  tlie  ca- 
tbofic  branches  of  the   roj'al  family  being  ex- 

oece^ssfry  Ivar/  volunfarllj  resigned  his  emp}o3rments-— 
which  he  had  filled  with  great  ability  and  reputation.  The 
iishop  styles  him  **  one  ci  the  ablest  and  wosfthiest  men  he 
fver  knew,"  kmt  when  thing3  weie  taking  another  coarse, 
and  the  path  of  rectitude  was  to  be  abandoned^  he  shewed,  by 
m  illustsioug  •sample,  that  "  the  post  of  honour  was  a  pri* 
vate  statioa.*' 
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eluded  by  act  of  parliament.    The  electress,  on  book  iv. 
receiving  this  intelligence^  immediatelj  repaired     1700, 
to  the  Hague>  in  order  to  confer  with  jUkf  king 
on  the  measures  necessary  for  the  present  ^ec^ity^ 
andeyentual  establishment  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession in  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

The  second  treaty  of  partition^  which  the  king 
was  yainly  anxious  to  conceal^  was  by  this  time 
generally  known  throughout  the  kingdom^  and 
almost  as  generally  condemned.  It  was  $aid>  ^hat 
so  important  an  affair  ought  not  to  have  been  con- 
cluded without  the  advice  of  parliament— -that  it 
was  a  violation  of  faiths  as  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  league  of  Augsburg — ^that  unless 
concerted  with  the  king  of  Spain^  it  was  unjust  in 
the  contrivance  and  hazardous  in  the  execution — 
that  the  terms  granted  to  France  were  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  this  country^  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  balance  of  power ;  as  the  possession 
of  Naples  and  the  Tuscan  ports  must  subject 
Italy  to  their  yoke^  whiUt  the  cession  of  Gui- 
puscoa  afforded  them  an  inlet  into  the  heart  of 
Spain. 

The  almost  extinguished  hopes  of  the  Jaco-  ¥g|n^  ®^. 
bites  revived  at  the  political  discontents  of  the  st.  ocr- 
nation^  taken  in  connection  with  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocester.    And  Mr.  Graham^  brother 
to  lord  Preston^  was  dispi^tched  to  St.  Germaine's 
with  a  proposal  to  settle  the  crovm  by  act  of  par* 

TOL.  II.  F 
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BOQK  TV.  liameht  oh  itie  pretended  prince  of  Wales ;  and 


roA 


1700.     std  iksxiVBiite  that  the  king  would  not  be  support- 
ed itt1:tie  eiecution  of  the  partition  treaty.'    But 
the  court  &f  St.  Germaine's,  as  the  earl  of  Man- 
chesiter  assorts  in  his   dispatches,  would  never 
listen  to    any  proposition  which  implicated   A 
change  of'  religion  in  the  prince  ; — the  king  and 
queen  having  declared  they  would  rather  see  him 
in  his  gTfave.  ■ 
indecUiye       The'conduct  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  since 
thc^Empe   the  cSinclu'sion  of  the  second  treaty  of  partition, 
hafe  been  in  the  highest  degree  artful  and  insi- 
dioiig  i*  whilst  that  of  the  imperial  court  was  in 
the'ssCme  proportion  weak  and  irresolute.     The 
emperor  persisted  in  refusing  to  accede  to  tlie 
ixeaty  of  Loo,  though  no  vigorous  or  effectual 
iteps  were  taken  to  ensure  the  succession  to  the 
archduke,  against  the  formidable  combination  of 
France  and  the  maritime  powers.     ''  The  grand 
dependance  of  the  court  of  Vienna,'^  as  M.  de 
Villars  informs  us,  ''  was  upon  what  they  wcrc^ 
pleased  to  call  '  the  miracle  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria;' and  a  multitude  of  examples' were  cited 
concerning  that  august  house,  which,  when  ap- 
parently ready  to  fall,  had  raised  itself,  after  be- 
ing lost  to  all  hopes.*"     It  was  not  that  men  of 
genius  and  talents  were  wanting,  but  the  reign- 
ing monarch  had  not  the  faculty  of  discerning 
them.     Tlie  count  de  Jcrguer,  in  particular,  de- 
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clared  "  Chat  he  had  assuredly  a  very  strong  be-  ^^|^^^^- 
lief  of  past  miracles^  but  that,  as  to  present  ones,  iTou. 
he  was  altogether  sceptical;  That  he  looked 
upon  the  king  of  Spain  tis  dead ;  and  that  their 
resolutions  ought  td  be  as  decisive  as  |if  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  news  of  it  to-morrow.  He 
regained  all  compromise  as  iifipractitable ;  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  prepare  for 
war."  But  the  imperial  cotul  still  continued  to 
hesitate  knd  temporize,  and  by  a  policy  neither 
warlike  nor  pacific  she  foi'feited  the  advantages 
of  both. 

In  the  mean  time  the  uiarqiiis  of  Harcdurt  p"j|f ™^ 
continued  his  intrigues  at  Madrid  with  the  great-  j'^ce. 
est  address  and  assiduity.     He  had  entirely  gain-  m  Har- 
cd  over  to  the  interest  of  France  the  major  part  Madrid. 
of  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  were  persuaded  that 
France  was  the  only  power  which  could  pre- 
serve the   Spanish  monarchy  from  dismember- 
ment, which  of  all    things    the   Spanish  pride 
most  dreaded.     The  queen  of  Spain,  aunt  to  the 
archduke,  who  had  hitherto  been  most  zealous 
in  flic  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  began  to 
perceive  that  she  was  striving  in  vain  against  tho 
current.     The  council  of  Spain,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  count  d'Acquilar,  had  resolved, 
"  that  the  best  advice  they  could  give  his  majes- 
ty was,  to  declare  a  Jirince  of  France  to  be  his 
successor/"     The  queen  knew  her  unpopularity 
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BOOK  IV.  both  with  the  nobles  and  the  nation  at  Urge-— 
1700.  her  violent  and  rapacious  conduct  had  alienated 
the  hearts  of  all  from  the  Germans — and  fearing 
that  France  would  be  ultimately  successful  in 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  she  was  able  to  raise, 
it  appeared  time  to  consult  her  own  interest  and 
safety  by  a  reconciliation  with  the  predominant 
party. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  now  drawing  apace  to 
the  close  of  his  miserable  life :  and  the  reflection 
that  a  prince  of  the  Austrian  lime  must  owe  his 
chief  support  to  heretics,  was  thought  much  to 
aifect  his  weak  and  superstitious  mind.  Cardinal 
Porto-Carrero,  for  the  repose  of  the  king's  con- 
science, advised  him  to  consult  the  pope  on  this 
momentous  point  of  regulating  the  successfon* 
Innocent  XII.  who  was  firmly  attached  to 
France,  afler  taking. the  opinion  of  a  college  of 
.  cardinals,  determined  against  the  validity  of 
queen  Maria  Teresa's  renunciation,  as  being 
''  founded  on  compulsion,  and  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and 
exhorted  his  catholic  majesty  to  make  his  will  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  French  king's  grandsons,  hy 
which  he  would  eflectually  contribute  to  the  pro-- 
pagation  of  the  faith  and  the  repose  of  Christen- 
dom*."   As  soon  as  this  infallible  decision  was 

*  The  letter  of  tlie  pope  to  the  kiug  of  Spain  was  dated 
Jul/  l6ih,   1700.     '«Tho  Pontiff  treated  this  royal  case  uf 
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procured^  the  cardinal  of  Toledo  redoubled  his  boor  iv. 
efforts  to  persuade  the  dying  prince  to  act  in     i7oo. 
conformity  to  it.  And  having  at  length  fixed  the 
wavering  disposition  of  bis  sovereign^  a  new  tes- 
tamentary arrangement  tgok  place^  dated  Octo- 
ber 2d,  1700 ;  by  which  the  monarchy  of  Spain^ 
with  all  its  dependencies  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  were  left  to  the  duke  of  Anjouj  second 
son  of  the  dauphin ;  and  in  default  of  issue  to  his  . 
brother  the  duke  of  Berri,  and  next  to  the  arch- 
duke Charles.    As  the  last  extreme  of  even  regal 
imbecility  and  folly,   it  deserves  mention,  that  ^ 

among  other  forfeitures  of  the  crown,  specified 
in  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  conditions 
imposed  upon  his  successors,  is  the  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the' 
Virgin  Mary. 

Although  nature  appeared  wholly  exhausted,  ^J«n>j««' 
and  the  art  of  medicine  could  no  loi^r  afford  spun. 
the  smallest  relief,  the  king  lingered  a  few  weeks 
after  signing  this  new  will ;  and  breathed  his  last 
on  the  Irt  of  November  1700.  An  express  being 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  France  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  this  important  event,  a  council  was 
immediately  held,  consisting  of  the  king  in  per*^ 

cojuct€iKe**  according  to  the  remark  of  M.  Voltaire  *'  as  an 
a^r  of  state  -,  whilst  on  the  other  hand^  the  king  of  Spain 
treated  this  great  a£air  of  state  as  a  mere  case  of  con$denceJ*^ 
Butoirc  Generak,  vol,  v.  p.  237. 
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BOOK  TV.  son,  the  dauphin,  M.  Pontchartrain,  chancellor 
1700.     of  France,  the  due  de  Bcauvilliers,  president  of 
the  financas,  and  M.  Torcy,  secretary  of  state. 
The  king  aflfectod  irresolution  as  to  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  will.    The  marquis  de  Torcy,  as  ap«? 
pears  in  his  Memoirs,  spoke  ably  in  favour  of 
that  measure.    The  due  de  Beauvilliers^  on  the 
(Contrary,  recommended  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
p         treaty.     The  chancellor,  after  recapitulating  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  apparently  yielding 
to  thqsf^  of  the  duke,   declared  hiipself  finally 
unable  to  decide.     The  dauphin,  in  a  few  words, 
professed  that  thp  honour  of  France  would  be 
Violation    sacrificed  in  Refusing  thp  bequest/'    The  king  at 
cond'irea-  Icpgth  yielded ;  and  sending  for  the  duke  of  An- 
tuionb/'^' joUf  he  said  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
quis des  Rios,  ''  Sir,  the  king  of  Spain  has  made 
you  king.    ,  Tl}e  grandees  demand  you,  the  peo- 
ple wish  for  you^  and  I  give  my  consent.  Render 
yourself  worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  going  to 
inount.'-     The  dauphin  triumphantly  declared^ 
that  it  should  be  his  glory  to  say,  ''  the  king  my 
father,  and  the  king  my  ^pn."     All  thie  princes  of 
the  I;lood  came  to  congratulate  the  new  soyercign, 
wjio  set  out  early  in  December  (1700),  accomp- 
anied by  bis  two  brothers,  to  take  possession  of 
Unpolitical  t^P  Kingdom.     On  parting,  the  king  of  France 
^uZk     exclaimed,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees  !" 

In  the  dispatch  written  on  this  event  by  tbc 
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earl  of  Manehester  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  the  anv-  book  iv.. 
bassador  savB^  ^' that  M.  de  Torcy  informed  him>  i7oo« 
the  king  of  France  had.  well  considered  the  oc^ 
caMoa  and  intent  of  the  late  treaty  with  Englandj 
which  was  to  preyent  a  war  in  Europe ;  that  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  to  accede  to  the  ti*eaty^ 
and  the  discontents  that  had  arisen  iji  Bngland 
and  Holland  in  consequence  of  it^  had  convinced- 
the. king  his  master  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  {avour  6f  the 
duke  of  Anjou ;  that  it  was  certain  tlie  treaty 
was  more  advantageous  to  Franee^  and  was  what 
the  king  wished ;  but  that^  in  order  to  cfu-ry  it 
into  execution^  whole  kingdoms  must  be  pon- 
quered<— 'the  Spaniards  being  resolved  not  to 
suffer  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy.-— 
Finally,  that  the  king  of  France  hoped  that  the 
strength  of  these  reasons  would  so  far  prevail 
with  the  king  of  England;  that  there  might  still 
be  the  same  good  understanding  as  ever^  which 
wa3  so  necessary  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  Eu- 
rope." To  this  urgent  dispatch^  in  which  the 
ambassador  requested  decisive  instructibns  in 
what  manner  to  act^  an  answer  was  returned  by 
secretary  Vernon,  coldly  expressing,  '^  that  the 
king  must  be  allowed  to  consider  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  sa  sudden  a  chaiige,  and  to 
learu  the  sentiments  of  other  princes  and  states 
Yiho  are  equally  concerned  ip  the  preservatioi\ 
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BOOK  IV.  of  the  bafaince  of  ponver  in  Etirope/'  But' by 
1700.  thU  monarcli's  letters  to  the  gr^nd  pensionary 
Hetosius  at  this  period/  it  appears  that  he  was 
affected  with  the  deepest  chagrin  and  resentment 
at  the  recent  conduct  of  France.  ''  I  doubt  not, 
says  he  (Not.  16)  but  this  unheard-of  proceed- 
ing of  France  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  did 
me;  I  never  relied  much  on  engagements  with 
France^  but  I  must  confess  I  did  not  think  they 
would  on  this  occasion  have  broken  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world  a  solemn  treaty^  before  it  wag 
well  accomplished. — ^We  must  confess  we  are 
dupes ;  but  if  one's  word  and  faith  are  not  to  be 
kept^  it  is  easy  to  cheat  any  man.-— If  I  had  fol- 
lowed my  own  inclination  and  opinion^  I  should 
have  sent  to  all  courts^  to  incite  them  to  vigor ; 
but  it  is  not  becomings  as  I  cannot  set  a  good  ex* 
ample.''  November  19 ;  '^  my  chief  anxiety  is 
to  prevent  the  Spanish  Netherlands  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  France.  You  will  easily  con^ 
ceive  how  this  business  goes  to  my  heart.— I  pray 
God  to  direct  for  oiir  good*." 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober ( 1700),  the  king  made  such  arrangements 
as  he  had  concerted>  in  order  to  establish  the  as- 
cendency of  the  tories  in  the  administration. 
XfOrd  Godolphin  was  restored  to  his  former  post 

*  Hardwicke  papers* 
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in  the  treasury  ;  lord  Tankervillc  made  privy  seal  book  nr. 
in  the  room  of  lord  Lonsdale  deceased ;  the  earl     i7oo. 
of  Rochester  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  re-«rtiS^ 
Ireland ;  sir  Charles  Hedges  constituted  secre-  povcr. 
tary  of  state  :  and  in  order  that  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Montague  might  be  for  ever  silenced 
where  it  had  the  greatest  scope  for  exertion^  and 
would  be  attended  with  most  effect,  he  was  creat- 
ed a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Halifax. 

The  new  ministers  thinking  their  interest  would 
be  strengthened  by  a  re-election^  a  dissolution 
immediately  took  place  ;  and  a  new  parliament 
was  summoned  for  the  6th  February  1701,  In  imp«ti« 
the  interval  very  important  negotiations  were  car-  doDscm di« 
rying  on  wiih  redoubled  assiduity  in  the  different 
courts  of  Europe.  The  king  of  France  had  now 
taken  a  decided  and  irrevocable  part.  His  high* 
est  ambition  was  gratified  in  settling  his  grand- 
son on  the  throne  of  Spain  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  the  Spanish  nation :  and  as  he 
well  knew  that  the  point  of  honour  with  them 
consisted  in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  monarchy^ 
he  resolved  not  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  dis- 
memberment ;  though  otherwise  really  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe^  and  willing 
to  give  any  reasonable  security  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity. 

The  obstinate  sile^e  of  the  king  of  England 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  appre- 
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BOOK  IV.  heiuions  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  which  seemed 
>7oo.     to  r^ard  the  menaces  of  the  emperor  with  con- 
tempt.    Holland  however  required  all  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  management ;  and  a  memo* 
rial  presented  by  M.  Heemskirke,  the  Dutch  en 
Toy  at  Paris,  complaining  of  the  violation  of 
the  late  treaty,  was  answered  with  great  ability^ 
the  reply  being  afterws^rds  published  as  a  sort  of 
manifesto.  In  this  paper  it  is  maintained,  ^\  that 
^e  execution  of  the  treaty  would   have  pro- 
duced  infinite  troubles — that  while  his    Most 
Christ i9.n  majesty  observed  the  spirit,    he  was 
not  liable  to  the  least  imputation  for  abandon- 
iqg  the  letter — ^that  the  same  motive  which  had 
induced  l^im  to  make  the  ti*eaty  Iiad  induced  him 
to  accept  the  will,  viz.  the  desire  of  peace— 
that  all  the  disadvantage  arising  from  this  change 
of  measures   redounded    to    him^elf-r-^hat   his 
^    majesty  had  therefore  reason  to  believe  h;s  al-^ 
lies  would  precise  his   moderation   r&ther  thaa 
complain  of  his  conduct.— r-The  people  of  Spain 
receive,  with  the  peace,  him  whose  birth,  the 
disposition  of  the  late  king,  and  the  universal 
wishes  of  all  the  estates  of  the  monarpliy  call  to 
the  crown." 
Arrival  of       In  the  month  of  December  (1700)  the  count 
^»Am-  de  Tallard  came  to  England  as  ambassador  of 
^^^     France^  and,  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
France,      ^jj^  jj^^g  ^^  Hampton-court,  deliverei^  tp  hfjfx  9^ 
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letter  Drom  bis  Most  Christian  majesty.  Hie  book  iv; 
count  was  received  with  a  cold  and  distant  civi'-  i7oa» 
lity-^ihe  king  of  England  expressing  in  general 
terms  his  desire  "  that  all  the  world  should  ba 
satisfied  of  his  disposition  to  preserve  the  publie 
tranqtullity."  The  ambassador  answered^  ''that 
his  master  had  the  same  inclination  to  peace^ 
and  thought  he  had  given  a  proof  of  it  bj  ac- 
cepting the  lung  of  Spain's  will."  The  king  re- 
plied drilj"^  ''  that  he  did  not  understand  how 
th»t  could  be  made  out/'  In  a  dispatch  to  M. 
Briofd,  the  king  of  France^  whose  practice  it  was 
to  correspond  with  his  ministers  personally^  in- 
structs the  envoy  to  inform  himself  of  the  designs 
of  Holland,  and  observes^  ''  that  the  alacrity 
which  appears  at  present  in  the  negotiations  car* 
rytng  on  with  the  princes  of  the  empire  differs 
widely  from  the  dilatoriness  of  the  same  pensionary 
when  negotiating  with  the  same  princes  to  bring 
tbem  into  the  partition  treaty/'  And  in  a  fol- 
lowing dispatch,  dated  December  24  (1700)^  he 
says^  ''  It  is  .  certain  the  kzng  of  Great  Britain 
will  find  gre^t  opposition  from,  his  parliament  in 
case  he  is  disposed  to  carry  things  to  a  rupture/' 
And  he  expresses  great  anxiety  for  the  evacu-^ 
ation  of  the  Spanish  barrier  towns  by  the*Dutch 
garrisons.  On  the  supposition  that  the  present 
di^erences  might  be  accommodated  conform^ably 
to  the  proposal  of  M.  lillieroot/l^  declares^ 
10 
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BOOK  TV.  '*  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  new  alliance 

1700.     ought  to  contain  a. provision  for  the  withdraw- 

ment  of  the  said  troops,  on  which  condition  he 

would  engage  not  to  replace  them  with  any  of 

his,  so  long  as  the  alliance  subsisted*.^ 

Tlie  elector  of  Bavaria,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  on  the  death  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
had  without  hesitation  acknowledged  the  vali* 
dity  of  the  will,  and  been  forward  in  his  profes- 
sions of  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  successor. 
Arresiion  At  this  pcriod  died  pope  Innocent  XII. ;  and 
Clement  Cardinal  Albani  was,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
unexpectedly  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  his  stead, 
by  the  name  of  Clement  Xl. ;  and  though  not 
accounted  one  of  the  French  faction,  and  even 
opposed  in  his  election  by  the  French  cardinals, 
the  court  of  Versailles  had  the  address  entirely 
to  gain  him  over  in  a  short  time  to  their  in- 
terests. 

The  emperor  in  the  mean  while,  astonished  at 
the  fatal  turn  things  had  taken^  fell  into  all  the 
perplexities  and  uncertainties  which  great  disap- 
pointments, great  pride,  and  great  weakness 
always  occasion.  Determined  at  length  by  pas- 
sion, not  by  policy,  and  wholly  destitute  of  pre- 
sent support,  upon  measures  of  hostility,  he  is- 

*  Cole  s  State  fapers.  Letter  of  secretary  Vernon  to  the 
earl  of  Manchester. 
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sued  his  imperial  mandate  to  the  inhabitants  of  book  iv. 
the  Milanese,  reclaiming  that  duchy  as  a  fief  of  ^(JoT 
the  empire^  and  commanding  all  persons  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  same  as  feodatories^  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  rebels.    '^  The  French/'  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester^ ^'  held  his  impotent  efforts  in  contempt*— 
yet  they  resolved  to  take  right  measures  in  case  of 
the  worst."     At  the  end  of  December   1700,  and  of 
count  Wrattislau  arrived  in  London  as  ambas-  wrattifiaa 
sador  extraordinary  from  the  emperor.     He  didcounof 
not^  as  it  appears^  at  the  first  meet  w'ith  a  very   "  ^' 
flattering  reception.     But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
negotiation  carried  on  at  Paris  and  Madrid  de- 
monstrating that  no  material  concession  was  to  be 
expected  from  France ;   and^  what  appears  to 
have  affected  very  strongly  the  feelings  of  the 
king  of  England^  the  Dutch  garrisons  being  by 
a  vigorous  and  unexpected  stroke  suddenly  su- 
perseded throughout  the  whole  line  of  barrier.Frcnch 

#.  I    *-i  1  •  J  1  1      Troops  in- 

fortresses^  and  French  troops  introduced;    thetroducfd 
court  of  London  began  in  earnest  to  listen  to  the  Bsirner 
propositions  transmitted  from  Vienna.    The  king 
of  France^  in  his  dispatch  of  December  the  24th^ 
1700^  to  monsieur  Briord^  says^  ''  Means  must 
be  used  to  dislodge  the  Hollanders^  and  to  leave 
the  Spaniards  in  the  sole  possession  of  their  o\^n 
towns."     On  the  6th  of  February  1701,  a  num-     itoj. 
ber  of  French  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the 
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BOOK  rtr.  barrier  towns,  from  Luxemburg  to  Ostetid  arid 
1701.  Nieuport  with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  Dutch 
officers  in  those  places  had  not  the  least  previous 
suspicion  of  the  design ;  and  the  next  day  an 
apologetic  memorial^  mdst  ably  drawn,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  States  General,  stating  the  reasons 
for  this  measure,  and  declaring  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  leave  the  troops  of  their  high  mighti- 
nesses in  the  fortresses  of  a  king  whom  they  did 
not  own/ 

iiTeetinsrer      Such  was  the  st^e  of  affairiS  when  the  nevr 

the  new  ^ 

parliament,  parliament  met  at  Westminster  oil  the  10th  of 
February  1701.  On  the  preliminary  contest  on 
the  choice  of  a  speaker,  it  was  carried  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Harley  by  249  voices  to  125,  who  declar- 
ed for  sir  Richard  Onslow— a  clear  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  predominance  of  the  tory  in- 
terest. In  his  speech  to  both  houses,  the  king 
took  notice  of  the  "  necessity  of  a  farther  pro- 
vision for  the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  pro* 
testant  line.  The  death  of  the  late  king  of  Spain,*' 
said  the  monarch,  ''  with  the  declaration  of  his 
successor  to  that  monarchy,  has  made  so  great  an 
alteration  in  the  affairs  abroad,  that  I  must  desire 
you  very  maturely  to  consider  their  present  state. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  but  your  resolutions  there-* 
upon  will  be  such  as  shall  be  most  conducivo 
to  the  interest  and  safety  of  England,  the  pre^* 
ssrvation  of  the  protestaut  religion  in  geucraL 
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tind  the  peace  of  aH  EtjROPE/'  The  rest  of  the  ^^^  ^- 
speech  consisted  of  the  common-place  topics  of  I7ei. 
supplies^  regulation  of  trade^  unanimity  and 
Tigor^  Ac.  except  a  recommendation  to  the  house 
to  "  consider  what  augmentation  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  navy,  which  is  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  English  nation — and  ought,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture most  especially,  to  be  put  into  a  good  con- 
dition." 

The  session  seemed  to  open  with  happy  omens.  i>eftftttij'#» 

ipccting 

A  resolution  passed  the  commons,  ^'  that  the  theSpani^ 
house  would  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty 
and  his  government,  and  take  such  effectual  mea- 
sures as  might  best  conduce  to  the  interest  and 
safety  of  England,  the  preservation  of  «the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  peace  of  Europe/'  The 
last  words  were  objected  to  by  Seymour,  Howe,  * 
Musgrave,  and  others  of  the  party,  who  affirmed, 
that  they  had  an  ambiguous  signification,  and^  in 
their  opinion,  portended  war.  Terms  were  some- 
times, it  was  remarked,  inverted,  and  this  was 
such  a  sort  of  an  oracle  as  Janus  himself  might 
have  delivered.  This  being  made  a  test  of  party^ 
a  division  ensued,  and  the  clause  in  question  was 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  voices  only, 
the  numbers  being  181  against  163.  Thecourtof 
France  seemed  also  to  be  much  staggered  at  this 
species  of  double  response.  The  earl  of  Man- 
chester ^ays  to  secretary  Vernon,   '^  They  have 
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BOOK  IV.  the  king's  speech  at  this  court.    I  hear  they  do, 
1701.     not  know  what  to  make  of  it^  and  still  suspect 
us." 
Recogrm-        lu  the  mean  time  the  States  General  being  re- 
Kin^  of     peatedly  pressed  upon  the  subject  by  France^ 
ihTstatL  'thought  proper  to  recognise  in  form  the  new  king 
'    of  Spain ;  of  which  they  apprised  the  court  of 
Xiondon  in  a  memorial^  which  the  king  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  the  house.     In  this  paper  their 
high  mightinesses  declare^  '^  that^  notwithstand- 
ing the  recognition  made  by  them^  tliey  had  re- 
served to  themselves  the  liberty  of  stipulating  ia 
the  negotiation  about  to  commence^  for  such  con- 
ditions as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe — that  in  this  negotiation  they  had  firmly 
resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his 
majesty  and  the  other  powers  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace ;  as  they  had  declared 
to  the  ambassador  of  France.    And  finally^  being 
apprehensive  of  a  sudden  attack^  they  .made  a  re- 
quisition of  the  succours  due  to  them  by  the  ex- 
isting treaties." 

The  commons  on  this  communication  votedj 
without  hesitation^  an  address  to  theking^  '^tha 
he  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions^ in  concert  with  the  States  General  and 
other  potentates^  as  might  most  efiectualljr  con- 
duce to  the  general  safety ;  and  giving  him  as- 
surances of  support  and  assistance  in  the  perform- 
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ance  of  his  engagements/'    It  having  been  siig-  ^^^^  ^V- 
gested  in  the  discussion^  that  it  might  be  no  less     i7oi. 
proper  for  England  than  Holland  to  own  the  title   , 
of  the  king  of  Spain ;  Mr.  Monkton^  a  zealous 
whig,  with  great  heat  replied^  '^that  if  such  a 
vote  was  carried>  he  should  expect  that  the  next^ 
Tote  would  be  for  owning  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales/'    In  the  present  temper  of  the  house^ 
this  extraordinary  sally  was  much  applauded^  and 
produced  no  inconsiderable  effect. 

With  the  Dutch  memorial  was  also  presented 
to  the  house  an  intei'cepted  papa*,  purporting  to 
be  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Melfort^  the  discard-  Remark- 
ed secretary  at  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's^  to  his  of  the  Earl 
brother  the  earl  of  Perth,  governor  of  the  young 
prince^  full  of  wild  and  incoherent  projects^  en^^ 
deavouring  to  shew  how  favorable  an  aspect  th6 
affairs  of  the  king  then  wore,  and  urging  the  pro- 
priety of  some  '*  great  and  vigorous  attempt 
against  England/' — But  this,'*  he  says,  *'  will 
never  be  done  by  a  protestant  minister*' — ^mean^ 
ing  the  earl  of  Middleton*^'^  lazy  in  his  temper, 
an  enemy  to  France  by  his  inclinations,  tainted 
with  conunonwealth  principles ;  and  against  the 
king's  retumi^  by  any  other  power  than  that  of 
the  people  of  England^  and  upon  capitulations 
and  tero^i^who  is  ^suspected  of  giving  aid  to 
the  compounders^  if  not  worse/'^^Ue  remarks  that 

T0I«.  II.  G 
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Hioogh  sometunes  it  is  of  hard  digestion  for  w^ 
v^e^Ds^  vrho  ought  to  be  dieyed  without  reserve^ 
to  yield  to  the  humour  of  subjects^  yet  pru^ 
dence  shall  teadb  them  when  they  camkot,  with* 
out  inguriaig  their  afiairs^  do  what  they  woiild^  to 
do  what  they  can.  Assyrances  from  tiie  nan^ 
jurors^  the  soundest  and  most  venerable  part  of 
the  English  diurcb^  would  be  of  great  use  at  this 
thae  to  persuade  France  to  undertake  this  great 
affair.  As  to  <tie  catholics  and  oth^  associates 
with  them^  unfortunately  for  the  king^  they  were 
thought  to  have  too  much  inclination  for  me.— 
The  army  who  are  and  ever  were  well  affected^ 
are  to  be  gained  by  money^  and  a  little  goes  n 
great  way  with  them.''  ^'  If,  in  Miy  thing/'  says 
this  credulous  and  zealous  partizan>  '^  I  fail,  I'll 
swear  it  is  want  of  understanding  and  not  of  will." 
This  contemptible  epistle,  which  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  earl  of  Melfort,  who  had  so 
long  possessed  the  real  confidence  of  the  com*t  of 
St.  Germaine's,  in  a  most  degrading  point  of 
view^  in  the  present  juncture  answered  the  pur* 
pose  of  the  court  of  London,  by  increasing  and 
inflaming  the  political  animosity  against  France: 
The  commons  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  specific  notice  ;  but  the  lords  present- 
ed an  address  of  thanks  to  bis  majosty>.  for  com- 
municating to  them  the  earl  of  Melfoiis  letter  ; 
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ttad  deurii^  that  pppiah  recusaDts  should  be  re-  Boofc  ly. 
tBoyed  from  Loiidoo^  &c.  ^jiToi^ 

The  cnurt  of  VersaUles  were  highly  offended 
at  tlie  lue  made  of  this  letter^  which  M.  de  Torcy 
told  the  earl  of  Mapchester  '^  was  intended  to  in<* 
cense  the  nation^  and  riiewed  a  desire  of  breaking 
with  Fraace/'  He  represepted  lord  Melfort  as  a 
despicable  person,  who  had  no  credit  at  Versailles 
or  even  at  St.  Germaine^s — aad^  upon  the  whole^ 
he  seemed  to  conclude^  that  the  court  of  London 
fneant  to  enter  into  a  war.  In  order;  neverthelassj 
to  give  every  reasonable  satisfaction  on  this  head, 
the  earl  of  Melfort  was  banished  by  a  kttre  de 
cachet  to  Angers. 

In  coBfiequence  of  the  late  address  of  the  com*  Highde- 

mands  of 

mons,  followed  by  a  vote  for  30^000  seamen^  the  UieMan^ 
courts  of  London  and  the  Hague  assumed  a  very  <rs. 
lofty  tone ;  and  instructions  were  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Stanhopcj  resident  in  Holland,  to  enter  into 
an  immediate  negotiation  with  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Spain,  upon  the  conditions  therein 
specified — importing,  not  only  that  the  French 
troops  shall  eviacuate  the  Spanish  fortresses,  but 
that  Nieuport  and  Ostend  shall  be  put  immedi* 
ately  into  the  hands  of  the  Ei^lish  as  cautionary 
towns ;  and  that  Luxemburg,  Namur>  and  Mons^ 
to  which  the  States  General  thought  proper  to 
add  VenlOj  Ruremonde,  Stevenswaert,  Charleroi, 

«3 
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BOOK  IV.  Dendermonde,  Damme^  and  St.  Donate  with 
1701.  their  appurtenances^  be  consigned  to  their  high 
mightinesses  during  such  time  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon — ^with  various  other  demands,  which,  when 
tommuaicated  to  M.  d'Avaux,  appeared  so  ex- 
travagant, that  he  declared  they  could  not  have 
been  higher  if  his  master  had  lost  four  successive 
battles, 
cbndet-  The  king  of  France,  perceiving  no  prospect  of 
ticctof  the  peace  on  moderate  terms  while  harmony  subsisted 
Fra^e.  between  the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  is 
charged  with  using  corrupt  and  clandestine  means 
to  involve  the  English  in  domestic  broils,  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  court.  The  ]}ro- 
digious  influx  of  louis-d'ors  and  pistoles  at  this 
period  is  a  fact  admitted  by  all ;  and  tlie  mer- 
cantile solution,  founded  on  the  pretended  favor- 
able course  of  exchange,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
obviate  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  politi- 
cian. Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  though  his  charac- 
teristic credulity  and  carelessness  reduce  his  au- 
thority very  low,  '^  that  the  packet  seldom  came 
without  10,000  louis-d'ors,  and  ifften  more — ^that 
the  nation  was  filled  with  them— -and  that  in  six 
months'  time  a  million  of  guineas  was  coined  out 
of  them."  Prom  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
a  proclamation,  published  February  3th,  1701, 
it  appears  that  these  coins  were  in  very  exteu- 
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sWe  circulation — ^and  his  majesty,  beings  as  the  book  iv. 
proclaination  expresses,  '^  desirous  to  prevent  the  itoi. 
damage  that  may  accrue  to  his  good  subjects 
by  the  great  quantity  of  such  French  louis-d'ors 
and  Spanish  pistoles  as  have  been  of  late  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom^  and  received  for  more 
than  their  intrinsic  value,  orders  that  they  shall 
not  hereafter  pass  for  more  than  seventeen  shil- 
lings each/' 

Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  period  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  house  of  commons  sustained  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  change.  But  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  admitted,  ^hat  there  existed  in- 
ternal and  political  causes  apparently  not  inade- 
quate to  the  effects  produced.  The  great  body 
of  the  tories  yvete  still  dissatisfied  with  the  minis-* 
terial  arrangements,  from  which  several  of  the 
most  popular  and  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
party,  Seymour,  Musgrave,  Howe,  &c.  were  ex- 
cluded. Though  animated  in  a  certain  degree 
by  the  national  resentment  against  France,  and 
solicitous  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  security,  they 
were  desirous,  if  it  were  possible,  to  avoid  a 
war,  the  object  of  which,  carried  on  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  emperor,  must  be  not  security  but 
conquest.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
alleged  to  be  in  danger  by  the  close  political 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and 
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BOOK  IV,  Spain  under  the  house  of  Bourhon.  The  mari* 
iToi.  time  powers,  combined  with  Austria,  resolved 
therefore  to  humli^le  the  pride  and  dismember  the 
territories  of  that  formidable  house.  But  if  they 
were  able  to  do  this,  the  balance  of  Europe  was 
not  in  danger— and  if  they  had  not  the  ability,  it 
ihust  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  risque  the  at- 
tempt. But  the  whigs,  who  were  in^ired  by 
greater  zeal  against  France,  and  at  the  same  time 
eager  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  lost  with 
the  king,  entered  into  the  views  of  the  court  with- 
out constraint  or  diflSculty — and,  if  the  war  now 
in  contemplation  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  nation,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  they 
would  quickly  regain  their  ascendancy.  The 
tories  therefore  determined,  while  yet  the  su- 
perior party,  to  aim  such  a  blow  at  the  heads  of 
their  antagonists  as  they  should  never  be  able  to 
recover. 

On  the  10th  of  March  1701,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  attack  was 
destined  to  begin,  to  take  into  consideration  cer- 
tain papers  previously  laid  before  their  lord- 
ships, relative  to  the  negotiations  carried  on  under 
the  late  whig  administration ;  and  a  committee 
was  nominated  to  make  a  report  of  the  contents. 
This  committee,  of  which  the  earl  of  Notting* 
ham  was  chairman^  and  the  most  active  memberji 
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ef  wkich  consiittd  of  detonmned  toties  or  dis*  VOOR  it: 
contented  wii%s>  bcooglit  forwacd  a  oiunber  of    issoi. 
resofaitioms,  as  tiie  basis  of  an  address  f  q  the  king; 
stronglj  condemning  the  partition  tmtj>  whick 
no  one  indeed  pretended  «ntirelj  to  justify.  The 
earl  of  Rochester  and  the  other  miaistecs  present 
concurring  in  this  address^  the  wh^  lords,  in  con- 
nection with  the  court,  who  were  verj  nimierous; 
acquiesced,  seeing  that  the  address  was  so  word** 
ed  as  to  avoid  bI\  personal  attack  upon  the  late 
ministers,  but  rather  containing,  an  exculpation 
of  them,  as  not  having  been  admitted  to  a  parti^ 
cipation  of   the   counsels  which  produced  it. 
Their  lordships  declared  that,  having  considered  second 
the  ttwiy  of  the  I5th  March  1700^  tliej  did  most  r^^ 
humMy  rejMresent  to  his  majesty^  that  to  their  ^y^^hT 
great  sorrow  they  found  the  matters  thereof  to  pAn!^ 
have  been  of  very  ill  consequence  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of   Europe*-*that,  by  all    the   in- 
formations of  that  fatal  treaty,  tkey  could  not 
find  that  the  draft  of  it  had  ever  been  laid  before 
his  majesty  at  any  meeting  of  his  council-^whete- 
Ibre,  in  duty  to- his  majesty,  and  in  justice  to  their 
country,  they  most  humbly  beseeched  him,  that 
in  future  he  vrould  be  pleased  to  require  apd  ad- 
mit, in  all  matters  of  importance,  tlie  advice  of 
his  natural-bom  subjects,  whose  known  probity 
and  fortunes  might  give  him  and  his  people  a  just 
assurance  of  their  fidelity  to  his  service.     Very 
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WOK  IV.  few  of  the  peerp  attended  the  lord  keeper  ob  fhe 
i7oi.  prei^ntation  of  this  address  to  the  king^  who  eva* 
sively  replied^  ''  that  it  contaioed  matter  of 
great  moment^  and  that  he  would  alwajs  take 
care  that  the  treaties  made  by  him  should  be  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  England." 

But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  what  was  soon 
to  follow  in  the  grand  scene  of  political  action> 
in  the  lower  house ;  where^  on  the  21st  March 
(1701),  an  address  was  voted  ''to  thank  the 
king  for  his  communications  respecting  the  state 
of  the  negotiation ;"  and  the  whigs  proposing  to 
add,  *''  and  for  his  miyesty's  care  of  these  nations 
and  the  peace  of  Europe/'  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent debates  ever  known  in.  the  house  of  commons 
took  place,  in  which  the  political  system  of  the 
court  was  attacked  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
the  partition  treaty  reprobated  in  terms  of  the 
extremest  virulence.  It  was  styled  by  Mr.  Howe 
*'  A  FELONIOUS  TREATY*, ''«-*and  it  was  said  to  be 
not  more  iniquitous  than  impolitic.  The  ques* 
tion  being  at  last  referred  to  a  division  of  the 
bouscj  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  193  to 


*  THis  bdecent  expression  gave  more  ofience  to  king  WiU 
liam  than  any  ever  used  in  tbe  unbounded  licence  of  parliaf- 
mentary  debate.  He  passionately  declared  that,  had  his  rank 
permitted,  he  would  have  demanded  personal  satis&ction 
for  it. 
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197  voieea----notwithrtandiog  the  inaidioiis  sup-  bocmc  nr. 
porTof  the  tories  in  office>  who  professed  to  re-     uoi. 
gard  the  words  as  merely  complimentary. 

Having  obtained  this  victory^  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  next  moved^  instead  of  the  clause 
rejected^  to  lay  before  his  msgesty  ^^  the  ill  c<hi* 
sequences  of  the  treaty  of  partition  tothisking- 
dom  and  the  peace  of  Europe."  lliis  being 
agreed  to  without  a  division;,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  conformably 
thereto  ;  in  which^  after  returning  thanks  to  the 
king  for  acquainting  the  house  with  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  negotiations  now  pending^  they 
go  on  to  say^  *'  which  method  had  yoiu*  majesty 
been  advised  to  take  before  the  treaty  of  parti*  ^aShf^^ 
tion  was  perfected;,  which  was  passed  under  the  J*"^*** 
great  seal  of  England  during  the  sitting  of  par* 
liament^  and  v^ithout  advice  of  the  8ame>  we  had 
been  prevented  from  laying  before  your  majesty 
what  we  are  now  bound  in  duty^  though  with 
griefs  to  do— to  which  treaty  may  justly  be  ascrib- 
ed the  dangers  which  now  threaten  both  this 
kingdom  and  the  peace  of  Europe."  The  king 
&lt  a  resentment  on  this  occasion  which  he  had 
too  much  discretion  to  \^xpress>  and  contented 
himself  with  a  vague  answer  of  the  ''  manifold 
benefits  which  would  arise  from  the  concur- 
cence  of  parliameqit  in  all  his  negotiations  for 
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BOOK  IV.  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  tiie  p^bace  of 
^701.    Europe." 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  in  ammadyerting 
upon  this  incident,  mfwnis^  Mr.  Vernon;  that 
M.  de  Torcy  told  him  ''  the  language  of  the 
Ei^lish  parliament  respecting  the  king  of  France 
had  been  somewhat  extraordinary ;  but  he  found 
the  king  of  England  himself  was  not  much  better 
used.''  On  the  last  day  of  March  the  king  in-^ 
formed  the  house  by  message,  'that the  nego- 
tiation already  seemed  to  be  at  an  end;  by  the 
refusal  of  the  French  ambassador  to  igive  any 
other  answer  to  the  demands  made  in  his  name 
and  that  of.  the  States  General,  than  an  offer  to 
Formal Pc  renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Ryswic ;  and 
£^^by  that  the  States  had  made  a  formal  requisition  of 
G«^?  the  succours  due  to  them  by  treaty,  viz,  10,000 
troops  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  And  bis 
majesty  desires  the  commons  will  give  him  such 
advice  thereupon  as  may  be  for  our  own  security^ 
and  that  of  the  States  General  and  the  peace  of 
Europe."  In  return  the  commons  advised  to 
carry  on  the  negotiations  in  concert  with  the 
States,  and  assured  his  majesty,  ''  that  they  would 
enable  him  io  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  existing 
treaty." 

At  this  period,  and  not  before,  the  king  of 
Spain  thought  fit  by  a  letter  in  his  own  hand  to 
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notify  his  accessiaa  to  the  kii^  of  Eogiand — it  boos  nr. 
being  thus  long  delayed^  doubtless^  lest  a  public  i70L 
affront  should  be  put  upon  him  by  a  refusal  to  re- 
ceive it.  But  after  the  public  recognitiou  of  his 
catholic  majesty  by  the  States  General,  it  was  ia-* 
timated  to  the  Spanish  court,  '*  that  such  a  noti- 
'  fication  would  be  acceptable  /'  and  it  was  an- 
swered by  a  letter  from  the  king  of  England 
(dated  April  17,  1701)  expressed  in  very  gra^- 
cious  and  highly  complimentary  terms. 

The  a&ir  of  the  partition  was  now  resumed  JJS^iSf* 
with  great  violence  by  the  house  of  commons ;  smt^^utd 
and  the  papers  which  related  to  the  negotiations  ^^^ 
at  Loo  vf ere  scrutinised  witb  all  the  keenness  of 
wit  sharpened  by  malice.  Of  the  debates  which 
ensued  it  is  needless  to  speak  ;  the  substance  of 
them  has  been  abundantly  anticipated.  As  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  house,  '*  that  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Or- 
ford,  and  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  be  im* 
PEACHED  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  of  high 
CRIMES  and  misdemeanors."  The  resolution 
against  the  earl  of  Portland  was  carried  without 
a  division :  against  lord  Orford  the  numbers 
were  193  to  148 ;  lord  Somers,  198  to  188;  lord 
Halifax,  186  to  163:  thus  with  gross  partiality 
passing  over  the  earl  of  Jersey,  secretary  of 
state  ;  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  resident  at 
the  Hague — who  were  privy  to  the  whole  trans- 
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BOOK  iv.action^  and  iavolved  ia  the  same  commttnity  of 

lAfrdSo^^  Pending  the  debates^  and  previous  to  passing 
A'cationof  the  Yote  of  impeachment^  lord  Somers  desired  to 
duct.  be  heard  in  his  own  defence — ^and  a  chair  being 
•  placed  for  him  within  the  bar^  he  first  sat  down 
covered,  according  to  the  ceremonial  used  on 
such  occasions ;  and  afterwards .  rising  and  re- 
maining uncovered,  he  entered  into  so  masterly^ 
and  eloquent  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  thatj 
had  the  question  been  immediately  put,  it  was 
believed  he  would  have  been  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority.  He  admitted  '^  that  the  king  had  asked 
the  advice  of  his  confidential  servants  upon  this 
occasion  ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  even  inform- 
ed him,  that  if  he  and  his  other  ministers  thought 
that  a  treaty  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  such  a 
project,  then  the  whole  matter  must  be  let  fall, 
for  he  could  not  bring  the  French  to  better  terms. 
His  lordship  pleaded,  that  it  would  have  been 
taking  too  much  upon  himself  if  he  should  have 
put  a  stop  to  a  treaty  of  such  consequence— Had 
the  king  of  Spain  died  before  it  was  finished,  and 
the  blame  been  cast  upon  him  for  not  sending 
the  necessary  powers,  he  could  not  have  justified 
himself,  since  the  king's  letter  was  a  warrant.  At 
the  saine  time  he  wrote  his  own  opinion  very. fully 
to  his  majesty,  objecting  to  many  particulars,  and 
proposing  several  things  for  the  advantage  and 
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interest  of  England.  Soon  after  the  powers  were  book  nr. 
transmitted  by  him^  the  treaty  was  concluded ;  to  1701. 
which  he  affixed  the  great  seal,  as  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  do— Thus  as  a  privy-counselior 
he  offered  to  the  king -his  best  advice,  an^  as 
(rhancellor  he  had  discharged  his  acknowledged 
and  official  duty.  The  king's  letter  was  not  in- 
deed a  formal,  though  a  real  warrant— -but  he 
4id  not  think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the 
public  by  laying  any  stress  on  a  point  of  form, 
at  so  critical  a  time,  and  when  the  greatest  dis- 
patch was  requisite."— -After  all,  a  certain  degree 
of  blame  must  attach  itself  to  this  great  man 
for  his  conduct  in. this  business;  and  the  ulti-  * 
mate  decbion  being  left  to  him,  he  could  not 
avoid  contracting  a  heavy  responsibility.  Know- 
ing or  believing  the  treaty  to  be  fraught  with 
ruinous  consequences,  it  was  his  duty  at  all 
hazards  to  resist;  and  the  commands  of  the  king 
can  never  be  constitutionally  pleaded  in  vindica- 
tion or  even  palliation  of  the  slightest  dereliction 
of  duty. 

Inunediately  consequent  to  the  votes  of  im*- 
peachment  a  motion  was  made,  to  which  all  the 
previous  proceedings  had  reference,  and  for  which 
alone  they  were  probably  instituted,  ^'  to  present 
an  address  to  his  majesty  to  remove  the  lords  . 
Somers,  Orford,' Portland,  and  Halifax,  from  his 
pikcsence  and  councils  for  ever/'    The  question 
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BOOK  IV.  dowager  of  Hanover^  be  declared  the  next  id 
^7ou  successioa  to  the  crown  of  England.''  A  hill 
was  immediately  introduced  in  conformity  to 
these  resolutions ;  and  a  great  variety  of  consti^ 
tutional  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  ftitttre  inheritors  of  the  crown :  of  which  the 
/  chief  were^  '^  that  no  foreigner^  although  he  be 

fiatnralized  or  made  denizen^  shall  be  capable  of 
enjoying  any  oflSi^e  or  trust  civil  or  military ;  or 
of  holding  any  grant  of  lands  from  the  crown  ; 

J}  .that  the  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any 

war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territo* 

^  I  ries  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that 

all  things  properly  cognizable  in  the  privy  coun« 
cil  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  shall 
be  transacted  there^  and.  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  privy 
council  as  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same  ; 
that  no  person  hereafter  possessing  the  crown  of 
England  shall  go  out  of  th^  realm  without 
consent  of  parliament ;  that  no  person  holding 
an  office  under  the  king^  or  receiving  a  pension 
from  the  crown^  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the 

/         _  house  of  commons ;  that  all  future  possessors  of 
j^       the  crown  shall  join  in  communion  with  the 

^ilT         church  of  England ;  that  no  pardon  be  pleadable 

g  in  bar  of  an  impeachment;  and  that  the  judges' 

commissions  be  made  qiiaindiu  se  bene  gesieriat/' 


v/ 


These  timitations  do  honor  to  the  torles,  whose  book  m 
interest  it  was  at  this  time  to  keep  on  fair  terms     ;7oi. 
with  the  court,  and  who  could  not  hut  be  sen- 
sible that  3ome  of  them  must  appear  to  reflect  on 
the  conduct  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Having  gone  so  far — perhaps  in  some  points 
farther  than  a  pure  patriotism  would  have  die- 
tated-^they  still  stopped  short  of  the  goal  of  po* 
litical  rectitude.'    For  the  interest  of  the  nation 
evidently  required,  that  a  foreign  prince  inherit- 
ing^ the  crown  of  England  should  at  the  moment 
of  his  accession  relinquish  his  foreign  territories—*    - 
or,  if  that  sacrifice  were  deemed  too  great,  the 
crown  thus  declined  ought  to  devolve  to  the  next 
in  succession.    The  famous  Toiand,  in  a  political 
treatise  published  at  the  commencement  of  thii 
session,  forcibly  contends  for  the  reasonableness* 
of  establishing  at  this  criticaFjuncture  whatever 
terms    the    interest    of  the  nation    demanded. 
"  Being/'  as  he  says,  ^'  to  elect  a  successor,  the 
nation  might  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  which 
the  Spaniards  took  in  bestowing  their  crown ;  to 
choose  out  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  that  of 
Brandenburg,  which  of  the  sons  they  pleased— 
aad  recommends  it  to  be  well  weighed,  whether  we 
ought  to  make  any  of  those  princes  kings  of  Eng- 
lai^,  without  obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to 
renounce  their  foreign  dominions." — '^  For,^'  says 
he,  ''  if  our  crown  should  fall  upon  either  9f 

VOL.  II.  u 
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?ooK  iv.|thosc  families,  they  will  fall  under  mighty  temp- 
^■^Ttol^  ts^tioii^  *^  cplarge  their  dominions  heyorid  sea,  in 
(Order  to  make  the  communication  betwixt  their 
jold  and  new  dominions  more  speedy  and  easy. 
iThis  the  family  of  Hanover  may  attempt,  by  fall- 
ing down  upon  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  swal- 
llowing  up  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Verden,  &c. — 
All  these  things,  how  remote  and    chimerical 
soever  they  may  seem  at  present,  ought  to  be 
considered. — If  the  prince  upon  whom  we  de- 
volve our  crown  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  grant  us  such  securit}',  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
will  not  be  worth  our  while  to  court  such  a  go- 
vernor." 

The  act  of  settlement,  with  its  attendant  limi- 
tations, passed  with  national  applause.     It  had 
nevertheless  to  encounter  an  opposition  of  a  sin- 
gular nature,  originating  in  a  very  remote  quar- 
Protettof  ter.     Amie  of   Orleans,  duchess  of  Savoy,  of 
If  Savoy,    the  blood-royal  of   England  by  Henrietta  her 
mother,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  was 
beyond  all  question,  according  to  the  law  of  he- 
reditary succession,  heiress  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  exclusion  of  James  and  his  imme- 
diate descendants.     The   ambassador  of  Savoy, 
by  order  <if  this   princess,  delivered  a  paper  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which 
she  declares,  '^  that  she  glfidly  embraces  the  oc- 
casion Mhich  offers,  to  display  to  the  people  of 
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Ei^land  the  pride  she  takes  in  the  right  she  de-  book  nr. 
mes  from  her  descent^  to  that  august  throne/' — -  1701. 
After  stating  her  ificontestable  pretensionsj  she  con- 
eludes  ^ith  protesting  against  every  deliberation 
and  decision  which  shall  be  contrary  thereto. 
The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  been 
such;  that  the  chagrin  discovered  on  this  occa* 
sion  by  the  court  of  Turin  excited  rather  pleasure 
than  sympathy — and  the  protest  itself  was 
deemed  too  insignificant  for  notice.  The  earl  of 
Macclesfield  was  deputed  by  the  king  to  carry 
the  joyful  intelligence^  with  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  for  the  elector^  to  the  conrt  of 
Herenhausen;  where  he  was  received  with  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  rewarded  with 
very  rich  and  splendid  presents. 

Several  weeks  having  elapsed  without  any  pro*  AngrrDif 
gress  made  in  the  business  of  the  impeachment,  tweenthe 
the  lords  thought  proper  by  messa^  to  remind 
the  commons,  that  articles  had  not  yet  been  ex^ 
hibited  against  the  peers  impeached.    This  was 
by  no  means  a  welcome  hint«-4)Ut  they  replied, 
that  articles  were  preparing ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  were  actually  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
lords.  The  accused  ^eers  in  a  very  few  days  made 
their  answer      On  the  21st   of  May   (1701)    ^ 
another  message  came  from  the  lords,  pressing  th^ 
commons  to  give  in  their  replication,  and  proceed 
to  trial ;  and  representing  the  hardships  of  dolay 
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BOOK  IV.  to  tb^.  persons,  accused.    The  commons  to<^  fini 
'''^'noh^  at  thisf «nd  iofonned  their  kM^4ship9  *'  thak t^y. 
ha4  prepared  a^r^plicaliipA.tolord  Qvford,  buj^ 
qI^os^  to  dejer-^tbe  carrying  i^  up^  bec»H9ej  from. 
the  nature  of  th^  eyidfmeoj  they  clwae  to  pro^ 
ceed,  vritli  the  t^ial  Qf*bMr4  SoipQr^  firstr-^affiriw- 
ing  in  a,  Ugh  tone  their  rig^t^  a^  p^ofsecutprsj,  Uk* 
be  the  prqper  JMdgesF  ol"  thd  tiipe^of  cQoductiog 
ikeir  9vn.  proseci^on/'    The  same  day  the  re- 
plication  tq  lord Som^s.Mras  reputed,  andocder** 
ed  to  be  ea^ossed'»    And  in  the  iotorimtfae  locda 
appriseii  them  by  mes^agi^  ^'  that  they  had  apr. 
pointed  the  9th  of  J^ioe  ( 1701)  for  the  trial  q£ 
loi-d  Otfyt^ii  a^a^i^iting;  that  the  right  o£  limiting 
a  tioie  for  HJ^oidlRg-  Ajs^y»,  itx  justice  v:as.  lodged 
in  them."    A  very  ^Ami^  a^tercatifOQ  and  repei^ted 
coi}ferenpes'oii  vai^pw.  points  of  order  en$ued, 
tiU  the  eoounQnr  "Widfe  proKoked  to  complain^ 
''  that  the^  had^been«oVliged:to  ^nd  thai  time 
in  answeriqg  tb^ir   lordships'  messages,  >vhich 
would  have  been  otberwiict  emj^ayed  in  pre* 
paring  for  th^  trial9«  so  that  the  delay  must  h^ 
charged  tQ  thp^e  yfho  gave  occasion  for  if 
*     At  the  Iftst  qf  the.qonfiurenceif  lord  HavershaoL 
having  intinuited  his  ppinion  ^^  that  the  common]^ 
were  chargeable  with  gross  partiality  in  the  hut^ 
siness  of  the  ifnjpeachments^  and  that  the  plea  of 
justice  viras  only  a  m$$k  to  cover  theii:  realde-s. 
sign#"  tlbe.qMUWgKs^an  the  jjMi  of  ths  «qnim»iift. 
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(nsttted  on  Mrealdng  dp  the  confereace ;  mnd  tht  boor  nr. 
'  bouse^  on  their  report^  passed  a  vote,  "  that  John  ^"^'^qu^ 
lord  Haviet^am  had  likttered  inost  scandalous  re-^ 
proaches  and  false  ^Jipressions,  highly  reflecting 
on  ihe  bontir  wad  justice  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons :*'  and  on  being  invited  by  this  lords  to  re* 
new  the  conference^  they  returned  for  answer^ 
*'  that  this  was  vot  eoniistent  with  their  honor> 
tin  they  had  received  reparation  for  the  iiuli^nity 
otkrtfd  by  lord  Haversbom/^     Ndtice  bei'i^  seM 
from  tfaelord^j  that' the  trial  of  lord  Vomers,  nxiw;^ 
according  to  thd^dbnte  of  the  commo^i^,  ficst  in 
tkte  order  of  preeedem^e,  vras  fixed  fof  the[  1%^^^ 
June ;  the  commons  absolutely  refused  t(>  attend/ 
iwngmng  as  their  reaaosis  :    1st,  Thi:  tkupiec^ 
dented  refusal  of  their  Idtd^pd  ip  (]oi1sf$nt  ^ 
the  appdiQtnient  ofi  a  committee  of  bot)}  hous^q 
for  the  settling  the  necessary  preliminarii^s*  Sd}yy 
The  want  <if  a  sotisfhetoif^  a4^uTaqp«;  that ,  lords    r  . 
nnpeoched  of  the  bwbM  crimes  shall  not  ^  ifh  ' 

ju^^ent  upon  each  other.  8diy>  ifecf^uie  th^j^ 
bave  received  no!  Reparation  ibr  the  .^e^  indtg- 
flity  pffisred  to  them  at!  the  last  cottfeimte^  by  XqtA 
Haversham.  And  adresolitiibn  paes^  the  ^lotise^' 
fliat  no^  meniber  da.  presume  to  dppeaf  at  t\\o 
piace  erected  fee  thb  freUttded  trial  oflori  Soh 
mets.  No  accusers^  therefdre^  standing  fonv^lird' 
id  support  the  charge,  i)fc  was  moved,  and  csuried' 
•n  a  division  of  b&  tb  31  voice^i:  Itet.  John  k^; 
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fiCOK  IV.  Somers  be  acquitted  of-  the  articles  exhibited 
1701.    against  him^  and  that  the  impeachment  be  dis- 
missed. The  lords  Portland^  Oiford>  and  Halifax^ 
were  in  like  manner  acquitted  and  discharged. 
And   recollecting   the   impeachment   exhibited 
against  the  duke  of  JiCeds  in  the  year  I69b,  and 
which  had  lain  so  many  years  dormant^  they 
thought  it  reasonable  to  extend  the  indulgence 
of  the  ho^ise  to  him ;  and  his  gi*ace  was  by  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  exonerated  from  the  burden^ 
though  not  from  the  reproach^  of  the  impeach- 
ment.    The  commons  retoiied  upon  the  upper 
house^  by  passing  resolutions  importing  ''that 
the  lords  had  refused  justice  upon  the  impeach-t 
ment  of   John  lord  Somers^   and  that^   by  the 
pretended  trial   of  the  said  lord  Somers,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  right  of  im-^ 
peachment.'' 
KentuhPe-      In  the  midst  of  the  dispute,  or  rather  quarrel^ 
^^^       of  the  two  houses,  an  extraordinary  petition  was 
presented  from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  grand 
.    jurors,  and  freeholders,  assembled  at  the  general 
quarter  session  of  the  county  of  Kent,  urgii^  the 
house,  in  language  daring  and  arrogant,  to  come 
to  speedy  and  decisive  resolutions  in  support  of 
the  measures  recommended    from    the  throne, 
''  We   most  humbly   implore    this   honorable 
house/'  say  the  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  ''  to 
have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  our. 
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Teligion  -and  safety  may  be  effectually  provided  book  nr. 

for — that  your  loyal  addresses  may  be  turned  into     irtn. 

bills  of  supply^  and  that  his  most  sacred  majesty^ 

whose  propitious  and  unblemished  reign  over  us 

we  pray  God  long  to  continue^  may  be  enabled 

powerftilly  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  is  too  late/7 

The  house^  exasperated  at  the  boldness  of  this 

petition^  or  rather  remonstrance^  voted  it  to  be 

*'  scandalous^  insolent^  and  seditious/'    The  per* 

sonsj  five  in  number^  who  were  delegated  to  de* 

liver  the  petition  into  the  hands  of  sir  Thomas 

Hales^  member  for  the  county  of  Kent^  in  order 

to  its  being  presented  to  the  house^  being  called 

to  the  bar^  owned  it  to  be  their  petition^  and  that 

they  had  set  their  names  to  it ;  and  shewing  no* 

disposition  to  apologise  for  the  same^  they  were 

committed  prisoners  to  the  Gatehouse ;   where 

they  lay  to  the  end  of  the  session^  visited  by  great 

numbers  of  persons^  and  loudly  applauded  by  the 

whig  party,  who  wei-e  now  rapidly  recovering 

their  popularity  and  ascendency,  as  meritoriously 

suffering  for  their  public   spirit  and  patriotism 

the  most  odious  and  barbarous  oppression.     On 

their  releasement  from   prison,  and  return  into* 

their  own  county,  they  were  met  by  a  cavalcade 

of  500  horse  at  Blackfaeath,  and  near  their  en* 

trance  into  the  town  of  Maidstone  by  vast  crowds 

of  persons  brewing  the  way  before  them  with 
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BOOK  IV.  garlands  and  flowers,  ^nd  displaying  all  ilie  con*; 

^  1701.   .comitant  circumstances  of  triumpb. 

The  current  began  to  set  itrongly  for  a  waf 
i^ith  France  ;  and  the  commons  made  them<<- 
^Ives  piany  enemies^  and  incurr^  tnuch  re- 
proach^ fpr  their  indiscreet  and  passionate  conr 
duct  in  this  trivial  business— and  yet  more  serious 
^en^yre  for  their  gross  aa4  disgraceful  partiality 
in  the  hjgher  and  weightier  affair  of  the  impeach- 
inent§. 

fitter       .    In  the  course  of  *the  session  a  pathetic  lettev 

from  the-  ,  ,  * 

States  Ge-  0om  the  States  Generfil  to  the  king  was  laid  before 
xi»r  parliament,  in  which  they  describe  the  extreme 
danger  and  difficulty  of  their  situation,  and  tha 
absolute  need  in  which  they  stood  cif  iqimedii^ 
and  effisctual  assistance.  They  say,  ''that  France 
is  ^e^ng  forts  under  the  cannon  of  their  strong 
pla^^s,  and  drawing  lines  along  their  frontie^--^^ 
that  by  her  intrigues  she  has  drawn  away  the 
princes  who  were  their  friends,  &6m  their  in* 
t^rest&<**-and  that  they  9fc  syrround^d  on  all  sides 
^cf  pt  that  of  the  sea — ^that  tiiie  winter,  which 
]}ad  been  hitherto  thciir  security,  was  no^  over, 
and  :they  were  Qn.ibe  brinl^  of  being  invaded 
and  overturned  every  fnoment — ^aj^dj  .in  fyie^ 
that  their  ccmdition  wi^  worse  than  if  they 
weri^  .actuaUy  at  war.  They  remonstrate  on  tb^ 
fatal  consequences,  of  beijBg  left  in  th'isexpose^ 
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jeonditioiij   and  express  their  confidence  in  his  book  nr. 
majesty's  consummate  M^isdom^  and  the  good  in-     1701. 
ientions  of  the  English  parliament^  to   rescue 
Ihein  from  that  ruin  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened ;  and  which  the  interests  of  hts  mi^esty'a 
kinj^omsj  inseparable  from  those  of  the  repub* 
)ic^  are  so  deeply  concerned  to  prevent/'    The. 
commons^  with  a  warmth  of  expression  not  to 
be  found  in  their  former  addresses^  assured  hit 
piaje^y^  '^that  they  would  effectually  assist  him 
to  support  his  allies  in  maintaining  the  libbrtit 
of  Eubo^e/'    And  the  king  in  reply  declared* 
^'  that  it  would  be  a,  paijiiicular  satisfaction  to 
faim^  io  his  time  to  reviiife  the  glory  which  the 
E^li^  nation  had  formi^tly  acquired,  of  main-' 
tainlBg  the  liberty  and  balance  of  Europe/'  Still 
the  disposition  of  the  house  of  commons  was  ap- 
paient^  i9  engage  in  the  war  as  auxiliaries  only, 
and  not  at,  pmicipahi.    The  lords  indeed  present- 
ed aa,  addisess  of  a  very  diffei^nt  complexion,    , 
requestipg'.his'.mi^esty  ^'  not  only  to  make  good 
all  the  articles  of  any  former  treaty  to  tiic  SiaJba 
Geneialj   but  that  he  will  enter  into  a  strict 
league^  oiraaiva  and  dfifensive,  with  them/ for    .      . 
our  common  preservati0n>  and  ia¥ita  into  k  all) 
oiliker  princes  and  statea  who  are«oH<^ned  in  the* 
present  visible  danger  arising  from  the  union  of. 
J^auceao^  Spain."    But  on  this  to^io  tibe  aen** 
11 
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WOK  m  tiEicnts  of  the  house  of  peers  were  of  very  infis 
4701.     nor  importance. 

Towards  the  concl&sion  of  the  session,  how- 
ever, the  commons,  sensible  of  the  reputation 
they  had  lost,  and  anxious  to  recover  their  credit 
with  the  nation,  which  rwas  extremely  displeased 
with  tlieir  cold  and  dilatory  proceedings,  prc- 
tented  an  address,  assuring  his  majesty,  "  that 
the  house  would  assist  him  in  supporting  those 
alliances  his  majesty  should  think  fit  t  >  make^  in 
conjunction  with  the  emperor  and  the  States  Ge- 
neral, for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, the  property  and  peace  of  England,  and 
for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France." 
This  extraordinary  and  interesting  session  of  par- 
iiameiit  was  at  length  terminated  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1701,  by  a  gmcious  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  the  kin^  expressed  his  hope,  that  what 
measures  he  might  adopt  during  the  recess,  for 
,  the  advancement  of  the  common  cause,  would 
receive  the  approbation  (^parliament  at  their 
meeting  again  in  the  winter. 
>,QMd*  Upon  the  king's  putting  the  government  into 
cmM»^^  the  hands  of  the  torics,  the  new  ministry  made  it 
one  of  their  demands,  that  a  convocation  should 
be  permitted  to  sit ;  which  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned February  lOth^  1701.  Like  almost  all 
pther  clerical  synods,  their  proceedings  and  do- 
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bates  \fcre  characterised  by  inexpressible  malig-  ^^^*^  ^* 
Bity  and  folly;  but^  being  happily  divested  of     ^^oi. 
every  degree  of  civil  power,  they  knit  their  dark- 
ened brows  and  gnashed  their  teeth  in  vain.  They 
began  by  asserting  in  a  lofty  tone  their  right  to 
ait  v^henever  the  parliament  sat,  as  being  an  es- 
sential .  branch  of  that  body,  and  denying  that 
they  could  lawfully  be  prorogued  except  when 
parliament  was  prorogued.     They  disputed  tbe^ 
authority  of  the  archbishop  to  adjourn  or  de- 
termine the  session-— They  returned  their  solemn- 
thanks   to  Atterbury,   archdeacon  of  Totness, 
for  his  learned  treatise  on  the  Rights  of  Convo- 
cations— They  passed  heavy  censures  on  a  cer- 
tain book  called  ''  Christianity  not  mysterious," 
written  by  Mr.  Toland  ;  and  likewise  on^  went 
publication  of  the  bishop  of  Sarum,  styled  *'  An 
Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
CThuTch  of  England."    And  they  engaged  in  hot 
and  eager  disputes  with  the  bishops  respecting 
Tarious  points  of  privilege;  insomuch  that  the 
right  reverend  fathers  were  compelled  to  com- 
plain, '^  that  they  had  risen  to  higher  degrees  of 
disrespect  and  invasion  of  the  metropolitan  and 
episcopal  rights,  than  ever  was  attempted  by  any 
lower  house  of  convocation  before  :  '  and  that 
they  had  thereby  given  the  greatest  blow  to  me- 
church  that  had  been  given  to  it  since  the  pre&* 
byterian  assembly  that  sat  at  \f  estminster  ia  the 
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BOOK  tv.  late  times  of  confusion."    The  convocation  Wai 
I70L     at  length  prorogued,  by  the  archbishop^  at  the 
termination  of  the  session  of  parliament^  in  the 
fnidst  of  these  contentions  at  once  so  fierce  aojl 
frivolous. 
xmgDe.        The  king  left  Hampton^court  on  the  last  daj, 
Smi^*  of  June,  attended  by  the  lords  Romney,  Albe^ 
marie,  &c.  and  on  the  3d  July  arrived  in  Holland* 
The  next  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of 
the  States  General,  v^rhere  he  was  received  with 
the  most  cordial  congratulations,    as  the  pro-» 
tector,  friend,  and  father  of  his  country.     '^  I 
.     i^as  in  hopes,"  said  this  great  monarch,  *^  and 
desired  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  my  days  in  re-*^ 
pose  and  peace,  and  at  the  end  of  them  to  hayd 
left  this  State  in  a  quiet  and  flourishing  condi* 
tion.    To  vrfaich  purpose  I  have  alvrays  labored^ 
particularly   since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
peace ;  but  there  have  since  happened  such  great 
alterations  in  the  aflhirs  of  Europe,  that  I  knovr 
sot  what  virill  be  the  disposal  of  Divine  Providences 
concerning  them.     Nevertheless  I  can  sincerely 
iassure  your  high  mightinesses,  that,  vrhether  af- 
hitB  can  be  accommodated  without  coming  to 
ftvflier  embroilments,  or  whethef  we  must  te 
•b%ed  io  take  arms  again,  I  persist  in  the  same 
lActsen  and  the  same  zeal  which  I  ever  had  fof 
ike  service  and  prosperity  of  liiese  provinces/^ 
The  States  ia  rejply  declared  thmsdves  ''sen-* 
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^ble  how  mudi  his  majesty's  presence  was  neces*  >0<>k  ^- 
wry  in  tikis  dangerous  conjuncture — ^the  whole  i^oi. 
Bation  placing  their  confidence^  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  his  majesty's  prudence  and  sur- 
passiBg  abilities/'  The  command  of  the  troops 
destined  for  the  relief  of  Holland  was,  by  an 
happy  choice,  confided  to  tiie  earl  of  Marlbo-- 
fough,  at  the  same  time  appointed  plenipoten-^ 
tiary  to  the  States ;  and  whom  the  king  well 
knew  to  be  equally  qualified  for  the  council  or 
the  field :  ''  uniting/'  as  he  declared  with  gene* 
ipus  applause^  '^  the  coolest  head  with  the  warm- 
est heart' 

On  the  departure  of  the  king  to  visit  the  fron- 
tier garrisons,  M.  d'Avaux  delivered  to  the 
States  General  a  letter  from  his  Most  Christian 
oiayestyj  notifying  the  recall  of  his  ambassador* 
This  was  accompanied,  by  a  memorial  firom  the 
ambassador,  stating  in  very  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble terms  the  regret  rather  than  the  resentment 
tdt  by  the  king  his  master  at  the  extraordinary 
aystem  of  policy  adopted  by  their  high  mighti- 
nesses. He  said,  "  that  his  Most  Christian  ma- 
jestly  earnestly  wished  to  dissipate  the  vaintelr- 
rors  excited  by  the  accession  of  his  grandson  to 
the  throne  of  Spain—That  the  conference  had 
been  opened  to  treat  of  the  interests  of  Holland 
solely ;  and,  if  the  States  had  so  pleased,  had 
soon  terminated  to  the  security  of  the  provinces. 
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tooK  rv.  the  advantage  of  their  commerce^  and  with  ail 
1701.  assurance  of  perpetual  amity  from  the  Most 
Christian  king.— The  ambassador  expressed  the 
astonishment  of  his  master^  that  the  States  should 
confound  the  interests  of  the  emperor  with  those 
of  the  republic,  and  erect  themselves  into  arbi- 
ters between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria—*- 
and  that  they  should  even  resolve  in  favor  of  the 
latter^  to  break  those  treaties  which  the  republic 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  confirmation,  or  ra- 
ther the  seal,  of  her  sovereignty."  Notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  States,  or> 
the  presentation  of  this  memorial,  to  resume  the 
conferences,  tlie  ambassador,  in  consequence  of 
positive  orders  from  his  court,  left  the  Hague, 
August  13  ( 1701 ),  after  paying  the  customary 
*  compliments  to  the  States  General,  but  vrithout  > 
noticing  the  king  of  England  or  any  of  his 
^ourt. 

Second  Matters  were  now  considered  on  both  sides  as 

Grand  AI-     '        . 

lianct.  having  come  to  a  crisis ;  and  on  the  7th  Septem-' 
her  a  new  treaty  of  ajliawce,  generally  styled  the 
second  grand  alliance,  was  signed  between  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  to  which  all 
kings,  princes  and  states  were  invited  to  accede, 
*'  for  procuring  satisfaction  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria in  rej»pect  to  the  Spanish  succession,  and^ 
more  particularly  for  recovering  the  Spanisli  Ne-^ 

tUcrlauds  to  be  u  barrier  between  Holland  and 
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France,  as  likewise  the  Spanish  domtnioos  in  book  iv. 
Italy  for  the  emperor^  and  sufficient  security  for     i7()i. 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  which  purpose  the  confederates  shall 
jointly,  and  with  their  whole  force,  oppose  and 
prevent  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the 
same  government ; " — for  the  king  of  England  had 
too  muchvrisdom  to  ma1ce  the  recovery,  i.  e.  the 
conquest,  of  Spain  the  object  of  the  war.   And  it 
was  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  war  once  begun 
should  not  be  concluded  but  with  the  consent  and   . 
concurrence  of  the  allied  powers^. 

♦  The  words  of  the  treaty  are  :  "  Neutri  partium  fas  est, 
bello  aemel  suscepto,  de  pace  axm  hoste  tractare  nisi  con- 
juactlm,  et  communicatis  constliis.'*  Europe  might  indeed  at 
this  period  reasonably  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gallic 
greatness.  For  more  than  half  a  century  past  she  had  boen 
more  or  less  a  gainer  by  every  treaty  in  which  her  name  had 
appeared  as  a  party.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  or  Munster, 
A.  D.  l648,  she  acquired  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  and 
the  three  bisbopricks  of  Mctz,,  Toul,  and  Verdiiny  v/\th  their 
dependencies.  By  that  of  the  Pyrenees,  l65g,  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Artoid,  excepting  Aire  and  St.  Omer,  together 
with  Gravelines,  Landreci,  Quesnoy,  Thionville,  Montmedl, 
Jrc.  with  their  respective  fiefs  and  appendages  j  also  the 
county  of  Koiiaillon^  with  that  part  of  Cedagne  situated 
•*  en  de(;d  des  Pyrenees.'*  She  had  at  different  times  usurped 
a  great  proportion  of  the  important  duchy  of  Lorraine;  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  in  166S,  she  gained  Douay, 
Toumay,  Lisle,  Armentiers,  St  Venox,  and  Furnes,  with  the 
baillaj;es,  chatelanies,  and  territories  thereunto  pertaining.  By 
die  treaty  of  Nimeguen,^  10*78,  sh«  secured  the  wholo  of  tiiat 
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BOOK  TV*  Eren  piievioius  to  the  conclusion  of  this  trenty; 
1701.  hostilities  had  actually  commenced  on  the  part  of 
iSnM J.  *^^  emperor  with  a  spirit  and  success  whoHy  un- 
^  "*  .expected.  A  numerous  army  had  heen  assembled 
early  in  the  summer  by  the  court  of  Vienna  on 
the  Italian  frontier^  the  command  of  which  was 
conferred  upon  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  so  cele- 
brated jsince  the  victory  of  Zenta.  Thi»  general^ 
entering  Italy  by  the  roilte  of  Yicenza,  made  a 
feint  of  passing  the  Po  near  FeiTara ;  and  while 
the  en«my  were  thus  amused,  he  crossed  the  Adige 
(July  1701),  and  attacked  and  totally  defeated 
a  large  body  of  troops  posted  at  Carpi.  The 
French  and  Piedmontese  army,  commanded  hy 
marechal  de  Catinat  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
person,  retiring  beyond  the  Mincio,  the  imperial 
general  passed  that  river  also  in  pursuit  of  them  : 
and  M.  de  Catinat,  who  acted  under  the  re- 
straint of  an  absurd  defensive  system^  transmitted! 

prm-ince  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Borgondy,  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Franche  Comte,  comprehending  the  cities  of  Dol, 
Besangon,  Salines,  Vesoulj  &€.  and  more  than  J20  towns  and 
villages)  also  the  fortresses  of  Valenciennes,  Boachainej^ 
Ccndc^  Cambray,  St.  Omer,  Ypres,  Maubeuge,  &c,  &&  with 
their  extensive  dependencies  j  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswickj^ 
l6g7,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  with  its  contiguous  district  or  de- 
mesne on  the  left  of  the  Rhine.  All  these  were  the  acquisi* 
tlons  of  a  single  reign ;  and,  what  seemed  still  more  extraor« 
dinary,  they  were  made  in  opposition  to  and  defiance  of  the 
utmost  egbrts  of  almost  all  the  other  great  pgwers  of  £urope 
acting  in  conjunction  against  her. 
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to  bim  firom  Versailles^  making  dispositions  to  book  iv» 
covtt  the  Milanese^  was  astonished  to  find  that    1701. 
the  imperialists  had>  b j  a  rapid  movement  on  the 
opposite  side^  suddenly  over-run  the  Mantuan« 
reduced  the  fortress  of  Castiglionej  and  laid  the 
country  under  contribution. 

The  court  of  Versailles^  not  comprehending 
the  cause  of  these  disasters  determined  to  super- 
sede M.  Catinat^  and  to  appoint  as  his  successor 
M.  de  ViUeroy>  who  had  been  particularly  severe 
in  bis  censures,  of  that  able  commander^  as  hav* 
ing^  by  his  inactivity  and  supineness^  sacrificed 
the  honor  of  France.  The  rashness^  vanity, 
and  ignorance  of  the  new  general  quickly  pro- 
duced the  consequences  which  might  be  expected. 
M.  Catinat,  who  still  remained  in  the  army, 
though  in  a  subordinate  capacity^  received  M. 
ViUeroy's  orders  on  the  29th  August,  to  com* 
mence  an  attack  on  the  imperialists^  then  en-* 
camped  in  an  impregnable  position  at  Chiari  on  Battle  of 
the  Oglio.  He  caused  the  aid  de  camp  to  re-  ^^^'^* 
peat  his  message  three  times ;  after  which  he 
turned  fo  the  officers  about  him^  and  said ''  AUons 
done  messieuirs,  il  faut  obeir/'  During  the  fight 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  fidelity  was  somewhat 
suspected,  displayed  heroic,  bravery,  and  M. 
Catinat,  who  saw  that  success  was  impossible, 
seemed  prodigal  of  life.  The  French  were  re^ 
pulsed  with  prodigious  slaught^,  and  Ml  Vil- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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iloak  IV  l4t<Sy,  Aeatitate  of  aH  ptaence  of  mind^  madls  n* 
itei.  effort  to  suve  the  wreckof  his  irobps.  M.<!ati<- 
tiat  Ht  ktigtb^  though  wounded,  gave  the  neces- 
mcy  orders  for  a  retreat.  Immediately  after  this 
{engagement  he  resigned  his  eonmiission,  and  re>- 
paired  to  Paris  to  vindicate  his  character  from 
the  impntictions  sio  unjustly  thrown  upon  it.  But 
it  was  remarked  of  this  military,  philosopher,  ftat 
in  doing  this  be  abstained  from  all  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Due  de  Villeroy,  whose  pre- 
sumption  had  Hxm  occasioned  tlie  loss  of  SOOO 
knen :  and  the  French  aiimy,  being  iarther  re^ 
duced  by  sickness  and  dispirited  by  defeat,  re- 
tired early  into  their  destined  quarters.  But 
prince  Eugene  kept  his  troops  in  almost  can* 
fitant  motion  during'  the  wliole  of  the  wiilter,  and 
was  so  successful  in  all  his  enterprises  as  to  keep 
<he  French  in  \)erpetual  aktrm.  Marecbal  de 
Villeroy* having  fixed  his  headquarters  at^Cre* 
moiia,  which  commands  a  bridge  ov«r  the  Po : 
tiie  prince  formed,  in  the  month  of  January  1702^ 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town.  He  conduct^  in 
person  a  strong  detachment  of  troops  from  the 
Oglio,  and  ordered  another-  corps  from  the  Par- 
mesan  to  force  at  the  same  time  the  passage  o^f 
the  bridge.  Marching  in  profound  sHence  and 
secleey  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduct,  he 
gainedpoisession  of  one  Of  the  gates  of  the  ckty. 
•M.  de  YiUeroyj  being  awakened  on  thesuddei^ 
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mdiedj  imanq^ed  and  unajttepded^  into  th^  Vkidj^i  book  iv. 
of  the  itymuU^  and  y^^  instantly  made  a  prisoner;     i7oi. 
But  the  party  who  were  to  attapk  the  bridge  not  uken  fSJ 
coming  up  at  the  time  appoin|;ed^  the  prince  was  cnmooa. 
ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise — > 
and  retirf^  in  safety  with  the  marechal  and  the 
other  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken.     By  thj^s 
.daring  exploit^  though  not  crowned  with  perfect 
success^  he  was  covered  w2th  glory.    Such  wa^ 
his  activity  and  spirit  of  adventure^  that  the 
French  knew  tiqt  when  or  wiiere  to  think  tiiein-' 
selves  in  security.     He  went  on  enlarging  his 
quarters^  strengthening  his  posts^  and  kept  the 
city  of  jVCantua  cloi^ely  blockaded ;  till  at  length 
the  court  of  Versailles,  seeing  the  whole  Spa- 
nish empire  in  Italy  endangered,    resolved  to 
send  large  reinforcements  into  that  country,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  a  general  worthy  to  be  the 
antagonist  of  prince  Eugene — ^the  marechal  due 
de  Yendome. 
An  event,  trivial  in  itself,  but  attended  with  im-  5*?^  °^, 

K.  James  IL 

portaot  consequences  in  the  pre3ent  crisis,  took 
place  in  .the  autumn  of  .this  year,  in  the  death  of 
the  abdicated  monarch  king  James,  who  departed 
this  life  at  St  Germaine's,  September  16ih,  1701^ 
in  tlie  68th  year  of  his  age.  Suijik  i^to  the  most 
abject  an4  senseless  extreiqef  9f  bigo^y  and  su- 
perstition, he  seemed  entirely  to  have  relinquish- 
ed the  hope,  and  ^Iniost  Hie  wish^  to  recover  his 
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BOOK  IV.  f6rmer  greatness.  He  had  been  actually  admitted 
1701.  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  had  rarely 
failed,  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  making 
a  visit  annually  to  the  abbey  of  la  Trappe — 
practising  there  the  same  austerities  Mrhich  are 
enjoined  upon  the  monks  themselves  by  the  rules 
of  that  rigid  order.  He  kept  very  severe  fasts ; 
and  would  "upon  certain  days,  bind  his  body  with 
a  very  sharp-pointed  iron  chain.  He  assisted  at 
the  choir  hours,  except  at  night.  He  ate  nothing 
but  eggs,  raisins,  and  pulse ;  and  spent  his  time  . 
in  long  meditations  and  spiritual  conferences  with 
the  abbot,  and  his  confessor,  whom  he  took  con- 
stantly there  with  him.  In  the  usual  course  of 
things,  he  heard  ordinarily  at  St.  Germaine's,  as 
his  secretary  Naime  attests,  two  masses  every  day, 
and  on  all  the  great  festivals  three  masses  and 
vespers,  &c.  During  Lent  he  had  serrbons  in  his 
chapel  thrice  a  week ;  and  he,  with  his  queen, 
went  every  year  on  foot  to  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  over  the  town  of  St.  Germaine's. 
On  the  day  and  octave  of  Corpus  Christi  they 
heard  high  mass  at  the  parish  church ;  and  on 
every  evening  during  the  octave,  and  on  Sundays 
and  great  holidays  throughout  the  year,  they  were 
present  at  the  exaltation  of  the  host.  Such  arc 
the  follies  which  usurp  the  venerable  name  of 
religion ! 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  his  health  visibly 
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declined ;  and  he  had  in  April  drunk  the  mineral  book  nr. 
waters  of  Bourbon  without  finding  benefit.  Dyr-  i7ou, 
ing  his  last  illness  the  king  of  France  came  to 
visit  him  at  St.  Germaine%  and  seemed  much 
touched  with  his  condition.  The  dying  monarchy 
raising  himself  in  his  bed^  expressed  in  faint  ac« 
cents  his  gratitude  to  his  Most  Christian  majesty 
for  the  numerous  instances  of  friendship  and  ge- 
nerosity he  had  received  from  him.  On  which 
the  king  of  France  told  bim,  he  did  not  yet  know 
the  extent  of  the  kindness  he  intended  for  him 
and  his  family :  for  that^  in  the  event  of  his  de- 
cease>  he  would  acknowledge  the  prince  his  son 
as  king  of  Great  Britain.  On  hearing  this^ 
James  appeared  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
joy^  and  said  "  he  had  nothing  farther  to  ask  or 
wish.  He  exhorted  his  son  to  persevere  in  the 
faiths  as  a  point  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
to  him  than  the  acquisition  of  a  crown.  He  said, 
that  by  his  practice  he  recommended  Christian 
forgiveness  to  him ;  for  he  heartily  forgave  all  his 
enemies^  not  even  excepting  the  jprincess  of  Den- 
nmrk^  the  prince  of  Orauge>  and  the  emperor." 
It  must  however  be  remembered  that  this  monarch 
never  discovered  the  faintest  symptoms  of  a  for- 
giving disposition  as  long  as  he  retained  any  hope 
of  revenge.  On  the  contrary^  his  public  decla- 
rations and  manifestoes  breathe  the  most  maligr 
nant  spirit  of  rancor. 
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wok  IV.  Immediately  upon  his  death  the  pretended 
1701.  Pi'l^ce  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  &c.  by 
the  ofEcers  of  his  own  household  in  the  cpurt 
yard  of  the  palace,  by  the  style  and  title  of  king 
James  III.  Neverlheless  before  the  French  mo- 
narch woiild,  agreeably  to  his  recent  and  volun- 
tary promise,  formally  recognize  him  in  thai  capa- 
city, he  deemed  it  requisite  to  convene  a  council 
of  state,  in  which  all  his  principal  ministers  con- 
curred in  dissuadiiig  hiih  from  a  measure  so  fla- 
grantly impolitic.  The  due  de  beauvilliers  in 
particular  spoke  with  all  the  energy  of  truth  and 
eloquence,  against  a  determination  so  fatal,  and 
deprecated  the  mischiefs  and  calamities  which 
must  inevitably  arise  from  this  source.  Thai  il- 
lustrious patriot  had  been  governor  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  he  was  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  celebrated  preceptor  of  that  prince 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  bene- 
ficent maxims  of  government  he  had  not  only 
adopted  m  theory,  but  had  made  the  rule  of  his 
concfuct.  And  though  he  preferred  in  all  his 
counsels  the  happiness  of  {he  people  to  the  glory 
of  the  monarch,  he  invariably  retained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  the 
merit  of  admuing  that  virtue  which  he  could  hot 
resolve  to  imitate.  The  marquis  of  Torcy  on 
this  occasion,  from  policy,  seconded  those  coun- 
ieb  which  the  due  de  Beauviiners  Had  urged 
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ehiefly  fr<liD  motives  of  humanit j :  and  at  leogtk  book-  ti^k 
like  king  appeared  fully  penetrated  with  the  fo^ce  ^'^mS^ 
of  their  arguments.  But  on  retiring  from  the 
council^  he  met  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
A^ntenon^  the  disconsoiate  widow  of  the  Ute 
king  James^  who^  in  the  moving  lai^uage  of  teart 
and  supplications,  conjuted  him  not  to  refute  ta 
the  only  son  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  so  ge-* 
nerously  protected  the  sad  homage  of  an  esnptjF 
title^  the  sole  remains  of  ^ir  forpier  gSMtoess^ 
She  reminded  him  that  he  had,  during  the  Ufe? 
time  of  tile  father,  acknowledged  the  son  af 
prince  of  Wales,  and  ibat  he  could  not  ifithoiil 
tarnishing  his  own  glory,  now  hesitate  to  ac-r 
knowledge  him  as  ipng :  that  the  prince  ot  Oraog* 
himself  could  not  he  offended  at  Uiis  bare  nomi^ 
nal  recognition,  whilst  he  enjoyed  unmoiestedj 
all  the  firuits  of  his  usurpation*. 

Hie  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  qjMen,  which  Reet^gu* 
were  powerfiiUy  supported  hy  Madame  de  Main-*  Pmcadv 
tenon,  shook  the  resolution  of  the  nsonaroh ;  and      "^^ 
in  fine,  re^eerting  to  his  original  pnrpose,  )ie  gSM 
orders  that  the  king  of  England  should  be  pub- 
licly recogniiBed  in  that  capacity ;  «nd  this  was 
done  that  very  day,  by  the  king  and^  eouit  of 
France>  who  paid  their  comfdimeats  of  condo-  -      -r 
lence  a»i  congratulation  at  the  court  of  fit.  Oes^ 

*•  Vbltaire/HUtoiit  StucRile,  vd.  r^yp.U9t 
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BOOK  r/.  mftiae'sj  io  the  same  manner  and  form  as  if  the 
1701.    ^^^  ^^  ^^  mock  sovereign  had  been  the  most 
valid  and  unquestionable. 

Startled^  nevertheless,  at  the  consequences  of 
the  rash  step  they  had  i^keu,  M.  de  Torcy^  in  a 
conference  held  soon  after  vrith  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, vrho  would  no  longer  appear  at  court,- 
endeavoured  to  apologise  for  this  measure,  which 
hfi  professed  had  given  him  concern,  as  ^'  merely 
complimentary  ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
present  negotiation  would  terminate  in  a  peace> 
which  would  set  all  right/'  The  ambassador,  in 
his  dispatches  to  Mr.  Vernon,  says,  ''  it  is  certaia 
that  M.  de  Torcy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  minis-* 
ters,  was  against  it,  and  only  the  dauphin  and 
madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  the  queen,  widow 
of  the  late  king,  had  prevailed  with,  carried  tliis 
point."  He  declares  farther,  that,  ''  he  knows 
that  the  king  of  France  ordered  M.  de  Torcy  to 
soften  this  matter  as  much  as  he  could" — ^but  he 
acknowledges  ''  there  is  no  reliance  upon  their 
aincerity  aft^  what  has  passed.  I  fear,"  says  he^ 
**  there  never  will  be  any  treating  with  this  court> 
vrithout  great  vigor  and  resolution,  and,  with 
sword  in  hand." 
Scpmm  This  opinion  entirely  coincided  with  the  senti* 
lishAmba*'  ments  of  the  king  of  England,  whoj  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  James,  and  the  con- 
sequen^^recognition  of  his  son,  sent  an  express  to 
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libe  earl  of  Manchester  to  return  to  England  book  nr 
without  taking  his  audience  of  leave.  Of  thift  2701, 
the  ambassador  immediately  apprised  M.  da 
Torcj^  stating^  '^  that  the  king  his  master^  being 
informed  that  his  Most  Christian  majesty  lias 
owned  another  king  of  Great  Britain^  does  not 
believe  that  his  honor  and  his  interest  permit 
him  longet  to  keep  an  ambassador  in  France*-4re 
has  therefore  orders  to  retire."  The  French 
court  discovered  some  symptoms  of  surprise  at 
this  notification ;  and  on  the  same  day  an  answer 
was  returned  by  M.  de  Torcy,  in  cold  and 
distant  terms^  purporting  the  sincere  desire  hia 
Most  Christian  majesty  always  entertained  to 
preserve  the  peace  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick. 

But  in  a  subsequent  memcH'ial^  dispersed  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe^  the  king  of  France  takes 
much  pains  to  vindicate  his  conduct  from  the  im- 
putation of  violating  his  subsisting  engagements 
vrith  the  king  of  England.  He  declares  "  that 
he  never  stipulated  to  refuse  the  title  of  king  to 
the  prince^  on  the  demise  of  his  father — ^that  his 
birth  entitled  him  to  it — and  that  he  would  not 
obtain  any  other  assistance  from  France^  than 
what  the  late  king  James  received  since  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick^  which  were  merely  for  his 
subsistence  and  the  alleviation  of  his  misfortunes. 
ip-The  generosity  of  bis  Most  Christian  majesty 
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ttwK  IV.  Mrootd  not  alk>w  bim  to  abandon  either  that 
mu  l^ttce  or  hi»  family^^and  it  is  remarked  in  tins 
Aemorittl  to  be  no  new  thii^  to  give  to  chttdrea 
ibe  iitle^^  of  kingdoms  which  the  kings  their 
fstlier^  have  lost^  vf  ithout  any  bi*eaeh  of  amity-^ 
Of  this,  history-  furnishes  many  examples — and 
Ml  paiticular  the  kings  of  Poland,  of  the  bouse  of 
VaoNt,  havihg  lost  the  kingdom  of , Sweden,  were 
teeatod  by  France  t»  kings  of  Sweden  till  the 
peace  of  Oliva^  though  at  the  same  time  France 
waa  in  strict  alUance  with  king  Gustavus  and 
i^iKen  Christina/'  But  in  the  existing  circam- 
stances  this  labored  apology  produced  litfle  or 
ao  cflTectj  and  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  universally  regarded  as  openly  and  de<« 
cidedly  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

During  the  whole  of  tlie  summer  the  king  of 
England  had  heeli  deeply  engaged  in  the  nume- 
rous and  complicated  negotiations  indispensable 
Fffcarioni  at  the  cvc  of  a  general  war ;  and  it  still  remained 
Km**  ^hmbtful  what  part  the  majority  of  the  secondary 
powers  of  Europe  would  take  in  the  contest, 
when  WIlKam  embarked  for  England,  whene  he 
arri\'ed  early  in  November  ( 1701 ) .  His  state  of 
health,  at  no  time  very  firm,  for  the  last  year 
harassed  and  wearied  with  incessant  anxiety,  was 
remarked  to  be  not  a  Kttle  impaired  ;  and  his  re* 
turn  io  England  was  retarded  by  an  illness  of  a 
serious  nalture,  from  which  he  had  partially  an$ 
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flo^ly  recovered.    Though  sensible  of  the  shock  book  tV. 

bis  cbnstiiution  had  sustained^  his  activity  and     1701. 

energy  ot  xbind  seemed  in  no  wise  diminished. 

And  knowing  how  much  depended  upon  himself 

knd  the  elt^nt  of  the  confidlsnce  repds^  in  him, 

he  was  solicitous  to  conceal^  as  far  as  possible^ 

his  exhausted  condition  from  the  publie  view^  till 

the  grahd  projects  now  in  contemplation  were 

advanced  to  k  state  of  maturity.     But  he  told 

the  earl  of  Portland^  that  he  should  not  live  ia 

see  another  summer. 

The  king  found  on  his  return  to  England  th6  RMem. 
whble  nation  iti  a  vehement  ferment.    The  re-  e^u^i 
togtiition  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Waleis  by  ^"*^ 
Ae  French  monarchy  wbite  the  treaty  of  JRys*- 
wick  was  yet  in  forde^  had  excited  the  most  pas-^ 
kionate  resentment  of  all  r^nks  and  orders  of  peo 
pie.     The  perfect  unanimity  of  the  ^public  fil- 
ings and  sentitnent^  it^  this  country  u{n>n  tertaitt 
occ^ions,  forms  a  distinguh>iiibg  fruit  of  the 
^English  character ;  aiifd  iti  Ho  iiista!h(5e  diA  it  kvdt 
appear  tatfre  strongly  tha^  t!xe  {nresent.  The  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  France  ^as  considered  as 
exhibiting  a  cOiilbination  of  perfidy  and  pre-  * 
sumption.    Such  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  title 
of  the  abdicated  homse  seemed  'Kttle  'less  ftan  « 
Seclaraticrn  of  perpetual  war-  for  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  extinction  of  the  exiled  family^     - 
and  conse^eo^y  'no  rodm  to  siijpip<»eifaat  France 
3 
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BOOK  IV.  would  ever  admit  England  to  be  governed  bj 
170).  a  rightful  and  lavfful  king.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented from  all  parts,  expressing  in  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  terms^  a  resolute  determi- 
nation to  support  his  majesty  in  the  defence  of 
his  just  rights^  in  opposition  to  all  invaders  of  his 
crown  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  highest  gratification  that  the  king 
could  receive^  to  find  such  a  spirit  prevailing  in 
the  nation^  which  was  however  very  ill  seconded 
by  those  who  occupied  the  great  offices  of  go- 
vernment. He  had  never  been  upon  cordial  terms 
with  his  present  ministers.  The  earl  of  Ro- 
chester^ who  was  accounted  the  chiefs  had  proved 
wholly  intractable  and  imperious.  Instead  of 
moderating  the  violence  of  his  party^  he  was  as- 
siduous to  inflame  their  passions  and  prejudices* 
And  the  king  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  year 
in  which  that  nobleman  directed  his  councils  was 
the  most  uneasy  of  his  life.  The  earl  had  now 
repaired  to  his  government  of  Ireland,  where  he 
shewed  himself  capable  of  acting  with  temper  and 
prudence. 

So  long  since  as  the  month  of  September,  th^ 
king  had  written  to  lord  Sunderland  from  Loo^ 
earnestly  requesting  his  advice  in  the  then  situa- 
tion of  affairs^.    He  expressed  himself  as  yet  ua- 

*  Hardwieke  Stat^  Papers,  A.D.  i701. 
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(!etehnined  what  measures  to  take^  or  whether  to  book  iv. 
call  a  new  parliament — fearing^  that  if  he  should  ^"^izoi^ 
quit  those  he  now  employs,  and  that  the  others 
should  not  be  able  to  serve  him,  he  should  be  left 
without  resource.    The  tories,  he  says,  make  him 
great  promises,  and  advbe  an  Act  of  Grace  as 
a  means  of  reconciling  matters.     Lord  Sunder-  WueCoiiB. 
land's  reply  is  very  remarkable — sufficiently  indi-  SMdJ^ 
eating  by  what  imperious  powers  of  persuasion 
he  had  acquired  so  absolute  an  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
He  exhorts  the  king  in  the  most  decisive  terms  to 
discard  his  tory  ministers,  who  he  affirms  *'  grow 
more  hated  every  day^  and  more  exposed."    He 
ridicules  the  argument,  or  apprehension,  that  in 
case  the  change  fails  of  success  he  shall  be  left 
without  resource.     *'  This/'  he  tells  the  king, 
''  is  only  to  say.  Continue  in  the  hands  of  your 
enemies— for,  if  they  do  not  save  you,  you  may 
return  tp  your  friends,  who  will.     At  the  worst 
and  in  the  last  resort,  he  can  but  throw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  tories,  and  give  up  the 
whole  power  to  them.      He  -expresses  his  sur^ 
prise,  that,  after  thirteen  years'  experience,  the 
king  will  not  judge  of  things  aright ;  and  that 
he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  wheedled  by  a 
party,  of  which  in  his  whole  reign  he  could  nevef 
yet  gain  any  one  man.     He  advises  the  king  to 
consult   with  lord  S<miers>  who  is  the  life^  the 
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tOQK  IV.  lo^I^  wbA  tlie  apirit  of  hii  party — vrho  can  ak- 
'^^^  ftWiBfi  for  it«--millike  the  preaeDt  ministers,  wh(» 
bave  no  csedit  with  theirs,  any  farther  than  &ej 
can  persuade  ihe  king  to  consent  to  his  own  un- 
doing/' 

The  eagerness  with  which  ihe  leaders  of  the 
whig  party  sought  the  opinion  .of  lord  Sunder^ 
land,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  relied 
upon  his  judgment  in  this  critical  conjuncture, 
are  indeed  extraordinary.  Instead  of  heing  thp 
most  deceitful  and  treacherous  of  mankind,  i^ 
.might  well  be  supposed  be  had  ever  maintained  a 
character  the  most  honorable  and  consistent. 
liOrd  Som^rs,  in  a  letter  to  Sunderland,  dated 
September  30,  desires  in  a  tone  of  the  inost 
submissive  deference  ^^  to  be  freely  reprove^ 
when  he  is  wrongs  as  well  as  plainly  instruct* 
ed  /'  and  he  positively  decl^i]iss,  ''  ih»t  he  never 
will  be  concernedj  more  or  less,  in  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  public,  but  in  concurrence  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  this  nobleman — ^he  affirms 
that,  in  the  present  circumsta^ices,  there  is  but 
^ne  man  living  who  can  deternnine  ihe  king  tp 
•take  vigorous  mea^yres.  This,  he  says,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  fhing  in  nature;  so  that  whatever  is 
isttempted,  unless  that  person  docs  actually  take 
%  part,  will  iaf^libly  prove  insignificant."  The 
'  l^dmirable  political  sagacity  of  Sunderland  en- 
abled him  jpeyertbejess  to  discern,  that  his  taking 


flim  active  bmA  lesiting  pairt  in  the  new  adminb*  book  ^- 
4rtftkin  Tv^oiiU  ^viy  weaken  its  reputation  and  in-  lyoi, 
•flismce.  Hm  cmition  seems  even  to  verge  upon 
timidity.  Wrhiog  some  weeks  siriiseqiient  to  this 
^riod,  to  lord  GaLvray,  (December  1701),  lie 
earnestly  desires  his  friends  ^'  not  to  think  of 
liim^  but  to  act  as  if  Jie  was  not  in  the  world.  If 
he  wene  worth  having,  rthere  is/'  as  he  declares^ 
*'  no  way  but  to  forget  him^  as  he  mentioned 
Criom  -Ae  hegiantag.  Vi^liile  he  is  to  be  stared 
mpon  he  cannot -engage — ^the  king  has  a  plain 
wny  'to  follow,  and  cannot  fail  if  he  pleases 
•When  his  afl&irs  are  put  into  some  order,  he  ac^ 
knowledges  that  he  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use. 
As^oon  as  that  is,  he  will  desire  to  be  seat  for  as  . 
snilcli  as  he  now  desires  to  be  forgot^." 

Conformably  to  the  advice  of  lord  Sunderland  ^>^HictT». 

gain  thor 

flie  king  wrote  from  Loo  (October  10),  to  lord  Ascen- 
Vomers,  desiring  him  to  state  his  sentiments  with-  PojMiuiif. 
out  reserve,  relative  to  the  present  situation  of 
siffairs.  Lord  Somers  in  reply,  urged  upon  the 
king  by  ai^uments  of  very  great  weight,  the  pro* 
friety. and  necessity  in  the  present  crieig,  of  hav«- 
tng^  recourse  to  the  whigs,.  and  of  dissolving  the 
present  tory  parliament.  He  declares  ''the  general 
disposition  of  the  nation  to  be  favourable  to  such 
a  change;  he  remarks  that  tlie  art  of  governing 

*  HarJwicke  StitaPapcri, 
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BOOK  TV.  in  England  consists  in  watching  and  using  suck 
1701.  opportunities  which  cannot  be  expected  to  last-^ 
that  by  not  availing  himself  of  the  present  ad- 
vantage the  zealous  will  be  disobliged^  and  the 
ill-meaning  encouraged  ;  and  that  in  elSect  no 
hazard  will  be  incurred  by  a  new  election^  for 
let  the  majority  &11  as  it  wilU  the  present  temper 
of  the  nation  will  force  the  new  parliament  to  do 
what  the  king  will  desire. 

^'  To  trust  the  existing  parliament  is  to  put  thft 
fate  of  Europe  in  their  hands. — ^The  majority  is 
composed  of  tories  and  Jacobites.  Will  the  king 
trust  to  such  a  majority  to  make  effectual  provi- 
sions against  France  and  the  prince  of  Wales  f 
Can  the  king  believe  that  the  tories  will  separate 
themselves  from  the  Jacobites^  and  thereby  lose 
their  consideration  as  a  party  ?  Will  the  king 
gO  upon  an  uncertainty  when  he  need  not  ?  A 
new  parliament  may  disavow  the  unjust  and  vio** 
lent  proceedings  of  the  last  session^  which  this 
cannot^  who^  being  engaged  in  a  point  of  privi* 
lege^  must  defend  what  they  have  done.  Even  if 
their  will  was  secure^  th^r  power  is  not' more  to 
be  depended  on  now  than  last  year^  when  as  they 
alleged  they  could  not  govern  their  own  party  as 
to  these  violences.*' 

From  the  infliience  and  operation  of  successive 
events,  matters  were  now  mature  for  a  complete 
change,  as  the  first  step  to  whicb>  agreeably  to 
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this  vnwt  and  well  weighed  counsel^  a  digsolutioa  book  iv« 
of  parliament  was  det^mined  upon.  '  A  proclar  iroi. 
mation  for  that  purpose  was  issued  on  the  llth 
November,  and  a  new  parliament  summoned  to 
meet  on  the  30th  December  1701-*— previous  to 
which  great  alterations  took  place  in  the  admi- 
nistration. Lord  Godolphin  was  superseded  by 
the  earl  of  Carlisle.  The  earl  of  Manchester 
was  made  secretary  of  state^  in  the  room  of  sir 
Charles  Hedges;  the  earl  of  Pembroke  consti- 
tuted lord  high  admiral,  the  duke  of  Somerset 
appointed  president  of  the  council,  and  the  earl 
of  Rochester  recalled  from  his  government  of 
Ireland.  Hie  king  pressing,  as  it  is  said,  the 
great  seal  on  the  acceptance  of  lord  Somers,  and 
that  nobleman  hesitating,  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
new  relapse  in  favor  of  the  tories ;  the  king  ex- 
claimed with  passionate  emphasis, ''  Never,  never. 


Dev» 


f" 


The  parliament  met  on  the  day^prefixed;  and  ^^^  of 
the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties 
was  on  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  which  was  car- 
ried in  favor  of  Mr.  Harley,  in  opposition  to 
sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  by  a  majority  of  four  voices 
only,  the  numbers  being  216  to  212.  The  king's 
speech  was  most  happily  adapted  to  the  temper 
and  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  recommended,  in 
very  animated  and  energetic  language,  unanimity 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  vigorous  and  de« 

VOL.  II.  & 
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900IC IV.  cisiTtf  measures ;  and  it  was  received  witb  eiiAu« 
^  iror.    siastic  and  unbounded  applause.     ^'  I  pramise 
l^hof  wyself/'  said  the  monarch,   '*  that  you  are  met 
^^H-   together  full  of  that  just  sense  of  the  common 
danger  of  Europe^  and  that  resentment  of  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  French  king,  which  has 
been  so  fully  and  universally  expressed  in  the 
loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my  people*^. 
'Hie  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  ibis  parliaoMiitj 
all  matters  are  at  a  stand  till  your  resolutions  are 
known.     Let  me  conjure  you  to  disappeiat  the 
only  hopes  of  our  enemies  by  your  unanimity. 
I  have  shewn,  and  will  always  shew,  how  desirous 
I  am  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my  peopte. 

*  Many  hundred  addresses  were  presented  on  this  oocasioa 
from  the  different  towns,  citiss,  and  counties  of  the  kiogdon% 
signed  by  persons  of  ail  descriptions,  tories  as  well  as  whIgs, 
but  with  varying  degrees  of  zeal.    The  addressers  from  Kiiig-i 
ston  upon  Hull,  for  instance,  declare  ''  Iheir  detestation  of  the 
insolent  and  treacherous  proceedings  of  that  infamoDs  yiolator 
of  treaties,    persecutor   of  protestants,   and    opprnsor    of 
countries,  the  Frendi  Img.**    On  the  other  hand,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Totness,  a  borough  under  the  influence  of  sir  £d* 
ward  Seymour,  a  principal  tory  leader,  contented  themselves 
with  the  cold  expr^sion,  *'  Touched  with  the  late  proceedings 
of  tlie  French  king,  in  relation  of  his  proclamatioas,*' Src  Th* 
boldness  with  which  Louis  was  at  this  erisis  treated  by  the  sea« 
lots  of  the  whig  party  provoked  him  to  say  in  his  haughty 
style,  *'  I  will  chastise  the  insolence  of  these  addressers."  King 
WUiam's  speech  was  printed  in  different  languages,  decorated, 
and  bung  up  by  inmunerable  persons  in  their  dwellings. 
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Do  yoa  id  liketntniKr  laj  aside  parii^  and  di*  boor  nr. 
vkmv.  Let  there  be  no  other  distinction  heard,  iroi. 
of  among  ns  for  the  future^  but  Of  those  who  are 
for  the  protestant  religion  and  the  present  estab- 
Esfament^  afid  of  those  who  mean  a  popish  prince 
and  a  FrMch  gnvet nment.  If  you  do  in  good 
eamtet,  desire  to  see  E^land  faoldt  he  balance  of 
Europe^  and  to  beihdeed  at  the  head  of  the  pro* 
testant  interest^  it  will  appear  bj  your  right  im^ 
proving  the  present  opportunity/'| 

The  king^  the  parliament  and  the  nation  seemed  z^  ^o^ 
now  animated  by  the  same  spirit ;  and  at  no  pe*  the  Nation. 
ridd  of  his  reign  had  William  attained  to  so 
gfeat  an  he%ht  of  popularity  as  at  the  present 
crins.  At  no  time  had  he  reached  to  such  a  su^^ 
periority  of  elevation  in  the  view  of  the  surround*  ^ 
iDg  nations.  The  addresses  of  both  houses  were 
in  the  highest  strain  of  whiggism ;  for  the  toriei 
in  Ae  lower  house  no  longer  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent^  which  ran  with  irresistible  violence  in 
favor  of  a  GaHic  war.  The  house  of  commons 
even  passed  an  unanimous  resolve^  that  no  peace 
should  be  made  with  France^  until  reparation  be 
made  for  the  late  indignity  offered  by  the  French 
king.  And  90,000  men  were  voted  for  the  9ea 
snd  land  service.  The  peers  on  their  part  desired 
his  majesty  "  to  rest  assured  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  nor  any  thing  wanting  which  may  answer 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  our  j&iends  abroad ; 

e2 
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HOOK  IV.  not  doubting  but  to  support  the  reputation  of  tbe 
17Q1.  En^ish  name^  when  engaged  under  so  great  a 
prihce^  in  the  glorious  cause  of  maintaining  the 
liberty  of  Europe." 

Bill  to  at-        Early  in  January  1702^  a  bill  of  attainder  of 

Pretender,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  now  styling  him<^ 
self  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  commons,  and  passed  with  perfect 
uwoimity.  But  the  lords  in  their  great  zeal  in* 
eluding  the  queen-regent  in  the  attaint,  the  com- 
mons^refusedto  concur— -justly  and  nobly  alleging, 
ifi  a  conference  held  with  their  lordships,  ^'  that 
it  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  attaint 
persons  by  an  amendment  only,  in  which  case  such 
due  consideration  cannot  be  had  ps  the  nature  of 
an  attainder  does  require." 

Bill  of  Ab- .    Another  bill  followed,  after  a  short  interval,  for 

juratton. 

the  farther  security  of  his  mitjesty's  person,  and 


the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant 
I  line — containing  an  abjuration  of  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  an  oath  to  the  king  as  rights 
Jul  and  lawful  sovereign.     A  question  arising 
whether  the  oath  should  be  compulsive  or  volun- 
tary ;  it  was  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  the.  subject  of  a  serious  and  vehement  debate. 
Ajid  the  house  was  on  a  division   so  equally 
balanced,  that  there  appeared  a  majority  of  one 
voice  only  for  making  the  oath  obligatory,  tha 
I  numbers  being  188  to  187  voices;  and  this  re- 
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markable  division  probably  gave  rm  to  the  po-  bocmc  iv. 
pular  notion^  that  the  crovrn  was  settled  on  the     i7o«, 
house  of  Hanover  by  a  single  vote.  "^ 

With  respect  to  the  great  question  of  the  Irish 
forfeitures^  the  house  did  not  appear  inclined  to 
recede  from  the  system  of  their  predecessors  ;  and 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  king  against  the  act 
of  resumption  by  jthe  city  of  Dublin  and  divers 
counties  of  Ireland^  and  laid  by  his  command 
before  the  house^  were  voted  to  contain  scandal- 
ous reflections^  highly  reflecting  upon  his  majei*- 
ty's  honor  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Hie  subject  of  the  impeachments  voted  in  the 
course  of  the  last  session  was  revived  with  great 
warmth^  but  with  little  expectation^  or  perhaps 
desire^  of  success  on  the  partof  thetories^  who 
knew  the  odium  attached  to  those  unpopular  pro- 
secutions. Audi  a  resolutidn  ultimately  passed  the 
house^  ''  that  ii  is 'the  undoubted  right  of  every 
subject  of  England  under  any  aceuiaiion,  eitiier 
by  iflfTEAavMBNT  or  otherw&e^  to  be  teought  to  a 
speedy  trials  in  order  to  be  kbqustted  oreoodemn* 
«d/'  Tills  was  r^arded  as  a  virtucil  just^ation 
<tf  the  conduct  of  the  llmwe  of  lords>  and  equi- 
valent to  aa  avowal  that  their  IprdshipS'liad  not 
denied  justice  in  the  matterof  the  impeadtoenls : 
and  thus  serenely  did  this  extraordiluury  md 
tkrmiflg  business  terminate.  ;  "  - 

^    During  the  whole  of  the  present  wuil«r^  i*  Jnni 
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BOOK  TV.  been  asiiduously  reported  by  these  who  were  new 
1702.  the  person  of  the  kiDg>  that  he  was  in  a  lair  way 
of  obtaining  a  complete  re-establishment  of  hifl 
health  :  but  this  was^  notwithstanding,  a  subject 
of  great  doubt  with  many ;  and  it  was  stroi^Iy 
believed  that  much  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
the  real  truth,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  might  ma- 
terially impede  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
now  depending — ^it  being  manifest  that  the  king's 
great  endeavor,  from  the .  moment  that  he  appre^ 
bended  his  danger,  was  to  provide  such  collateral 
securities  for  the  great  projects  be  had  formed  as 
might  prevent  their  comii^  to  an  end  with  him. 
Aiamifljg;  On  Saturday,  February  the  21st,  he  rode  as  usual 
tron?uhe  frcNn  Keusington  to  Hampton-court ;  and  passing 
^^'  through  the  park,  his  horse  suddenly  plungii^^ 
fell  on  very  level  ground ;  and  the  king's  collar^ 
bone  was  fractured  wilii  the  viol^ooeof  the  shock. 
He  was  immediately  carried  to  Hampton-court^ 
where  the  firaetuie  was  reduced  by  Ronjat  his 
irtt  4iurg0aii :  and  he  thought  himself  in  the 
evening  vfeU  enaugfa  to  be  removed  to  Kensing^ 
ton«  No' dangerous  sj^n^itoms  appeared  for  some 
dajis,  and  his  active  and  §xdeat  mind  was  still  em^ 
^te^ediia  the  great  objects  he  bad  in  view, 

OviUofiBthof  Pebruary  he  sent  a  royal  mes- 
saga  to  both  houses,  recommending,  in  terms  tho 
most  earnest  and  ener^ic,  the  appointment  of 
QwrfiiissiOBers  to  trea4  with  those  already  autho- 
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rtaed  by  ibe  parlisNneut  of  Scotland,  respecting  book  w, 
aa  yniom  of  the  two  kiagdoait^  '^  tbao  which  the  voa^ 
king  declared  he  was  Mtifified  that  nothing  could 
more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future  security 
and  happiness  of  England  and  Scotland^  and  to 
whick  he  now  hoped  there  would  be  found  a  ge- 
neral disposition/'  To  this  step  he  was  probadbly 
encoofi^ed  by  the  recent  declaration  of  the  eari 
of  Nottingham,  who,  when  the  abjoralion  bill 
was  before  the  boose  of  lords,  took  occaaion  to 
say,  **  that  though  he  had  differed  from  the  ma^ 
jority  of  the  house  in  many  particulars  relating 
to  it,  yet  he  was  such  a  friend  to  the  design  of  the 
act,  that,  in  order  to  the  securing  aprotestant 
successions  he  thought  an  union  of  the  whole 
islmid  very  necessary,  and  would  heartily  join  ia 
any  proper  measures  to  dfect  it/'-^^— On  the 
Monday  a  commission  was  issued  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  such  biUs  as  were  ready ;  amoagst  which 
was  the  bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  prince  at 
Wales, 

Flattering  hopes  were  still  entertained  or  pro- 
fessed of  a  apeedy  and  perfett  recovery ;  b|it  on 
Wednesday,  March  Urn  3d>  the  king,  falling 
adeep  on  a  couch  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace, 
on  his  awaking,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit, 
whicb,  as  usual,  was  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of 
fever ;  and- these  fitsreiunmig  everyday  wifti  in* 

creasing  violence,  on^  the  sisth  his  case^  was^  es- 
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BOOK  IV.  teemed  very  dangerous.  And  the  lords  hnvtn^ 
1702.  expedited  the  abjuiation  bHl^  a  second  comoiis- 
sion  "eias  issued  tp  give  the  royal  asaent  to  this 
favourite  ifteasure  of  national  security.  But  tlie 
king  being  no  longer  able  to  make  perfect  use' of 
his  hand^  a  stamp  was  provided  to  supply  the 
defect.  On  the  same  day^  Saturday  (  March  GfHh), 
the  earl  of  Albemarle  arrived  from  Holland^  and^ 
being  immediately  admitted  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence^ gave  such  an  account  of  the  posture  of 
affairs  on  the  continent  as  must  have  afforded  him 
the  highest  satisfaction  had  he  been  capable  of 
attending  to  any  temporal  concerns.  But  he  re-* 
eeived  the  intelligence  vrithout  any  visible  emo- 
tion ;  and  soon  aftervrards  said^  "  Je  tire  vers 
ma  fin." 

He  v^as  attended  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
illness  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  Sarum.  His  reason  and  all  his  senses 
vere  entire  to  the  last  minute.  Early  on  Sunday 
morning  he  desired  the  sacrament;  after  which, 
several  of  the  lords  of  the  council  and  other  no- 
bks  attending  were  called  in,  to  whom  the  king 
labored  to  speak  with  che^fulness,  When  lord 
Auverquerque  appeared^  he  raised  his  voice,  ancl 
thanked  him  for  his  l<^g  and  faithful  services.  He 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  duke  of  Ormoad 
and  others,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Albe-> 
paarle  th«  keys  of  bis  escritwe.    Breathing  ^yitU 
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great  difficulty^  he  asked  his  first  physician^  Dr.  book  nr. 
Bidioo^  '^  How  long  this  could  last  ?"  to  which  i7Q2. 
he  answered^  '^  Perhaps  an  hour."  But  the  king^ 
oftaing  his  pulse^  said^  ''  I  do  not  die  yet !" 
After  a  little  interval^  he  enquired  for  the  earl  of 
Portland ;  hut  before  he  eamej,  his  voice  totally 
fivHed^  though  his  lips  were  seen  to  move  ;  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand^  he  carried  it  to  his  heart 
with  much  tenderness.  Throughout  his  illness 
no  symptoms  of  weakness  appeared  which  might 
suUy  the  tenor  of  his  former  life.  His  firm  and 
steady  mind  raised  him  far  above  the  ignoble 
terrors  of  those  ''  who  vainly  fear  inevitable 
thion."     The  conflict  between  life  and  death  Death  of 

^  ^  .the  Kiag, 

continued  till  about  eight  o'clock  the  ensuing 
mornings  when  the  commendatory  prayer  was 
siUd  for  him ;  and^  as  it  ended^  the  king^  who 
had  been  supported  all  night  in  his  bed^  expired 
in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  pages^  March  8th>  ^ 
1702^  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  a  mouthy 
and  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  On  his 
left  arm  was  found  a  ribband^  to  which  was  fast- 
ened a  ring^  enclosing  a  lock  of  the  late  queen 
JVIary's  hair — a  proof  of  the  tender  regard  he 
entertained  for  her  memory.  On  being  opened> 
(n  wdar  to  his  embalmeot^  the  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs  was  found  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  mortifi- 
cation ;  but  the  head  m^  the  heart  were  perfectly 
Mund- 
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BOOK  tv.     Thus  lived  and  died  William  III.    king  (9f 
1703.     Great  Britain  and  stadtholder  of  Holland  ;    a 
of  Kiog^  monarch  on  vrhoae  great  actions  and  illustrioiis 
wuuaw.    chsitacter  history  delights  to  dwell.    In  his  penm 
he  was  not  above  the  middle  size^  pale^  thin,  and 
yalMudinary.     He  had  a  Roman  nose/ bright  and 
eagle  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance  com* 
posed  to  gravity  and  authority.     All  his  senses 
were  critical  and  exquisite.      His  words   came 
from  him  with  caution  and  deliberation  ;  and  his 
manners,  excepting  to  his  intimate  friends,  were 
cold  and  reserved.     He  spoke  Dutch,  French^ 
English,  and  German,  equally  well ;  and  he  un- 
derstood Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  His  memory 
i  was  exact  and  tenacious,  and  he  was  a  profound 
1  observer  of  men  and  things.    He  perfectly  under-* 
stood,  and  possessed  a  most  extensive  ii^uende 
over  the  political  concerns  and  interests  of  Eu* 
rope.  Though  far  above  vanity  or  flattery,  he  was 
pertinacious  in  his  opinions ;  and,  froth  a  clear 
perception  or  persuasion  of  their  rectitude,  was 
too  impatient  of  censure  or  control.    He  attained 
not  to  the  praise  of  habitual  generosity,  from  his 
frequent  and  apparently  capricious  deviations  into 
the  extremes  of  profusion  and  parsimony.     His 
'  loYc  of  secrecy  was  perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to 
dissimulation  and  suspicion;  and  his.fidielity  in 
friendship  to  partiality  and  prejudice.     Though 
\     resentful  and  irritable  by  nature,  he  harboured  ira 
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malice^  and  disdained  the  meanness  of  revenge.  Book  nc: 
He  believed  firmly  in  the  truth  of  religion^  and     iros.    "^"S^V 
entertained  an  high  mose  of  its  importance.     Birt 
his  tolerant  spirit^  and  his  indifference  to  the  forms 
of  cirarch  government,  made  him  very  obnoxioas 
to  the  gretit  bodj  of  the  clergy.     He  appeared 
bom  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tyranny^  per- 
secution, and  oppression :  and  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years  it  is  not  too  itnuch  to  affirm  that  he 
sustained  the  greatest  and  most  truly  glorious  ' 
eharacter  of  any  prince  whose  name  is  recorded  1 
in  history.     In  his  days,  and  by  his  means,  the 
first  firm  and  solid  foundations  vrere  laid  of  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in  civil  society.     Every  vin- 
dication of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind  was,  till  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  ^  \t- 

Britain,  penal  and  criminal.  To  him  we  owe  the 
assertion  and  the  final  establishment  of  our  con- 
stitutional privileges.  '  To  him  the  intellectual 
world  is  indebted  for  the  full  freedom  of  discussion^ 
and  the  unrestrained  avowal  of  their  sentiments 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. To  sum  up  all,  his  character  was  distin- 
guished by  virtues  rarely  found  amongst  princes- 
moderation^  integrity,  simplicity,  beneficence^ 
magnanimity.  Time,  which  has  cast  a  veil  over 
his  imperfections,  has  added  lustre  to  his  many 
great  and  admirable  qualities.  His  political  views 
were  in  the  highest  degree  laudable  and  upright 
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BOOK  ivi  He  had  frue  ideas  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  go^ 

1702.  I  vernmeiit :  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  noble 

\  and  heroic  exertions  will  probably,  descend  to  the 

latest  generations,  rendering  his  name  justly  dear 

ix^  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 

bis  memory  glorious  and  immortal* 
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State  of  Europe  on  the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,    Her  Reso^ 
luiion  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.     Session  qf  Parliament. 
Misusterial  Arrangements,      War  declared  against  France. 
Impious  Sermon  of  BinckeSf  Affairs  of  Scotland,  Conferences 
respecting  a  Union,    Campaign  in  Flanders,  1702*    Capture 
of  Liege,    Extraordinary  Escape  of  the  Duke  of  Marlho* 
rough.     Defection  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,     Campaign 
in  Italy,     Battle  of  Luzzara,      Unsuccessful  Attempt  on 
Cadiz,     Capture  of  Vigo,    Session  of  Parliament,    Ascen-^ 
dency  of  the  Tories,     Occasional  Conformity  BiU  thrown 
cut  by  the  Lords,    Proceedings  of  the  Convocation,    ^aval 
Transactions  in  the  West  Indies,     Memorable  Engagement 
of  Benbow.    Campaign  in  Flanders,  ftc.  1703.     Tremendous 
Storm.      Session,  of  Parliament,     Occasional  Conformity 
BiU  a  second  Time  rejected  by  the  Lords,    Fraser's  Plot, 
First  Fruits  and  Tenths  restored  to  the  Clergy.     Whigs  gain 
Ground  at  Court.      Earl  of  Nottingham  resigns.     Memo* 
rial  of  ^Count    Wrattislau.      Campaign   in   Germany,  8(C. 
1/04.     Battle  of  Blenheim.    Naval  Operations.     Gibraltar 
taken.      Engagement   off  Malaga.      Affairs  of  Scotland. 
Order   of  the    Thistle  revived.     Act   of  Security   passed. 
Session  of  Parliament.    Occasional  Confomuty  BUI  a  third 
Time  rejtdedi    Alarm  taken  at  the  Scottish  Act  of  Security, 
Case  of  Ashby  and  White.     Intrigues  of  the  Court  of  St. 
Cermainci  in  England  and  Scotland.     Campaign  of  1/05. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,      Capture  of  Barcelona. 
.  Rapid  Successes  of  the  Archduke,     Session  of  Parliament, 
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The  Whigs  recover  their  Atcendendy»    Obnoxious  Motion  (^f 
«  the  Tories  to  bring  over  the  Princess  Sophia,     Church  de-^ 

clared  to  be  not  in  Danger,  JHicles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union  agreed  upon.  Campaign,  A.  D.  1706^  in  Flanders, 
Batik  of  RamiUies,  MUitary  Transactions  in  Spain — and 
in  Italy,  Advances  made  hy  France  for  obtaining  Peace. 
Affairs  of  Scotland.  Articles  of  the  Union  debated.  Session 
of  Parliament  in  England.  Articles  of  the  Union  ratified 
by  both  Parliaments,  IntrigtLcs  at  Court,  Dismission  of 
Sir  Charles  Hedges, 

MOKJ  Never  did  the  death  of  any  monarch,  that 
1702.     of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  midst  of  his  career 
ropeonche  of  victories  against  the  house  of  Austria  perhaps 
vi^^^^  excepted,  excite  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope  such  general  grief   and  consternation  as 
that  of  king  William.    Though  the  grand  al* 
.liance  against  France  was  now  completed,  the 
differentpowers  of  which  that  vast  body  was  com«- 
posed^  deprived,  by  this  unexpected  stroke,  of  the 
heroin  \^  hose  wisdom  and  rectitude  they  confid'^ 
ed,  and  under  whose  banners  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  engage,  no  longer  exhibited  any  symp- 
toms of  animation  and  vigor.  Such  was  the  pre- 
vailing dread  of  the  power  of  France — ^which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  administration  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  had  been  elevated  to  the  pre- 
sent alarming  height  by  an  almost  uninterrtipted 
series  of  military  triumphs — that  the  alliance  now 
formed  was  coasidered  as  by  no  means  adequate 
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le  ike  accmnplislnneat  of  its  objeet,  in  case  of  the  6001c  iv. 
deficction  of  En^nd.     And  bdw  far  Anne,  tbe     1702. 
onlj  mrviving  daughter  of  the  late  l^ing  James  11. 
and  by  marriage  prlncegs  of  Denmark^  M^bo  now 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  that  powerful  kingdom, 
i^as  disposed  to  adopt  the  councils,  or  to  pursue 
the  mighty  projects  formed  by  her  illustrious  pre^- 
decessor^  was  considered  as  a  question  highly  pro- 
blematical.    The  doubt  however  was  quickly  and 
happily  resolved.     By  an  act  passed  some  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  king,  Ihe  parlia^ 
waeat,  notwithstanding  that  event,  still  continued 
to  sit.    Three  days  after  her  accession,  the  queen.  Her  Reso. 
repairing  in  person  to  the  house  of  peers,  with  joLTS^r 
the  usual  solemnity,   made  a  speech  from  thej;^^^ 
throne,  purporting  ^'  her  fixed  resolution  to  pro- 
secute tbe  measures  concerted  by  the  late  king, 
whom  she  styled  the  great  support,  not  only  of 
these  kingdoms  but  of  all  Europe.     And  she  de« 
clared,  that  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  allies  to  reduce  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France."    An  expression  which 
occurred  in  tbe  conclusion  of  her  speech,  ''  that 
her  heart  was  entirely  English,*'  was  thought,  by 
those  who  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
soverei^  with  jealousy,  to  glance  obliquely  upon 
the  honor  of  the  late  monarch,  and  was  resent- 
ed accordingly.     In  answer  to  the  address  of  the 
clei^,  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Canfef- 
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BOOK  nr.  bury^  she  expressed  her  high  regard  and  attach* 

170^.    ment  to  the  church  ;  and  to  that  of  the  dissenteta 

she  gave  assurances  of  protection^  and  protested 

^^  that  she  would  do  nothing  to  forfeit  her  interest 

in  their  affections." 

These  primary  measures  of  the  new  reign  were 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  representations  of  the 
lords  Marlborough  and  Godoiphin^  who  demon- 
strated the  imminent  danger  ^o  which  the  liberties 
of  Europe  would  be  exposed^  were  England  to 
act  with  indifference  or  indecision  in  the  present 
crisis.  And  to  give  efficacy  to  a  system  so  oppo- 
site to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  tories, 
lord  Godolphin  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer ;  and  the  earl  of  Marlborou^  de- 
clared captain-general  of  the  forces  of  Great  J^i- 
tain  at  home  and  abroad^  and  at  the  same  time,  apr 
pointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  States  General. 

That  assembly  had  been  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  unexpected  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the .  late  king.  Lamenting  in  moving  terms 
their  irreparable  loss,  they  embraced  each  other^ 
.  and  promised  mutually  to  adhere^  at  whatever 
risque^  to  the  interests  of  their  country.  And 
the}(  issued  letters  to  the  different  towns  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  union  J  exhorting  them  to  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance.  In  a  few  days  they  were 
a)a)fcKted  afta  re-assured  by  the  transmission  of 
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the  queen's  speech^  and  a  letter  tdihe  States  an- 
nexed^ in  which  she  declared  her  detennination 
^'  to  maintain  all  the  alliances  of  her  crown  en- 
tered into  by  the  late  king ;  and  to  concur  with 
them  in  such  measures  as  should  be  necfessary 
to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  France." 
The  ambassador  arriving  after  a  short  interval^ 
made^  at  his  first  audience,  a  speech  to  the  States^ 
which  gave  the  most  complete  satisfaction : — M. 
Dykvelt,  the  hebdomadal  president^  in  reply,  ex- 
pressing, with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks; 
the  deep  affliction  of  their  high  mightinesses, 
at  the  loss  they  had  sustained— Iheir  congra- 
tulations on  the  accession  of  her  present  ma- 
jesty— ^their  hearty  thanks  for  the  assurance  of 
her  friendship — and  their  resolution  to  concur 
in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie  common  in- 
terest. 

The  exultation  of  the  court  of  France  at  the 
death  of  the  king  of  England  bore  a  full  propor- 
tion to  the  grief  elsewhere  expressed.  The  sieur 
de  Barre,  left  by  the  count  d'Avaux  cliargi 
d'affkires,  presented  to  the  States  a  memorial, 
inviting  them  to  renew  the  negotiation,  and,  ia 
langui^e  disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  late 
monarch,  stating  his  hope,  ^'  that,  as  their  high 
mightinesses  would  now  recover  their  liberty,  and 
be  no  longer  under  restraint,  they  would  (:onsul# 
their  own  interest,  and  look  upon  a  good  int^i* 
vox.,  u.  L 
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500K  V.  gence  with  France  as  the  firmest  support  of  their 
i?02.     republic. "    To  this  memorial  the  States  indig- 
nantly replied,  ''  that  the  sieur  Resident  ought  to 
know  that  fhfeir  high  and  mighty  lordships  have 
heretofore  had  as  much  liberty  as  at  present,  to 
Heroic       debate  atrf  to  take  all  such  resolutions  as  they 
ihe  Stttei  judged  neccssary  and  useful  for  the  good  and  pre- 
servation of  their  state.     It  is  true  they  cannot 
enough  deplore  their  misfortune,  to  see  them- 
selves deprived  of  the  direction  and  conduct  of  a 
prince  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  valor,  will 
be  famed  as  long  as  the  world  endures — ^a  prince 
whose  heroic  actions,  and  whose  merits  fromtliis 
republic,  will  never  be  forgot ;  and,  in  a  word, 
whose  death  is  lamented  in  this  country  by  all 
persons  whatsoever,  from   the   meanest  to  the 
highest.     That  the  counsels  of  his  said  majesty 
having  never  had  any  other  aim,  both  in  deed 
and  in  word,  than  the  preservation  of  their  li- 
berty and  religion  :  and  their  high  and  mighty 
lordships  being  entirely  convinced  of  this  truth, 
2s  having  found  the  benefit  thereof,  they  are  re- 
solved to  follow  the  same  principles,  and  not  to 
depart  from  the  alliances  contracted  during  th.e 
'  Kfe  of  his  said  majesty."     Tlie  earl  of  Marlbo- 
rough's stay  in  Holland,  though  but  of  a  few 
days'  continuance,  answered  the  most  important 
{Uirpose.     The  States,  charmed  by  his  noble  car- 
riage and  engaging  manners,  and  struck  with  ad* 
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tairatiDn  at  his  superiority  of  genius^  placed  from  book  v. 
this  time  the*  most  unlimited  co'hfidence  in  his  ca-     1702. 
pacity  and  fidelity,  which,  in  the  long  experience 
of  ten  successive  years,  he  in  no  one  instance 
ahused  or  forfeited. 

The  session  of  parliament  in  England  pro*  ^senioii  or 
ceeded  calmly  and  prosperously.  The  commons 
settled  upon  the  queen  for  life  the  revenue  en- 
joyed by  the  late  king ;  and  the  queen  very  nobly 
in  return  declared,  ''  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  burdens  to  be  sustained  by  her  subjects,  she 
would  direct  100,000/.  per  annum  to  be  appro* 
priated  to  the  national  service."  The  abjuration 
oath  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  late  king  was 
taken  very  unanimously,  and  even  cheerfidly : 
the  high  toriesand  Jacobites,  whose  zeal  hi^  now 
suffered  a  very  sensible  abatement,  confuting 
themselves,  as  we  are  told,  with  the  novel  dis- 
tinction, that  the  term  of  right  was  a  term  of  law 
which  had  relation  only  to  legal  right ;  and  not 
to  divine  righ^^or  birth-bright^  which  still  remain- 
ed unimpaired ;  and  that  the  abjuration  was  bind- 
ing consequently  only  during  the  present  state  of 
thingSi  and  not  in  case  of  a  new  revolution  or 
conquest^. 

The  queen  had  now  completed  her  ministerial  B/tmitteriai 
arrangements.     Her  private  and  personal  incli-  m^uf^ 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  433. 
l2 
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BOOK  V.  nations  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  tories. 
1702.     But  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  impatient 
to  give  full  scope  to  his  talents,  and  in  whose 
breast  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  "  that  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,"  superseded  every  other  consi- 
deration, employed  the  extensive  influence  which 
he  possessed  over  the  mind  of  the.  queen  through, 
the  medium  of  the  countess,  to  induce  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administration  which   should 
prosecute  the  war  with  vigor  and  effect ;  which 
he  well  knew  was  not  to  be  expected  without  a 
powerful  co-operation  on  the  pait  of  the  whigs. 
Lord  Godolphin,  nearly  allied  to  Marlborough, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  eldest  daugh^ 
ter  of  the*  carl,  was  connected  with  him  also  by 
the  strictest  political  union ;  and  though  a  tory 
administration  was  at  length  formed,  not   only 
divers  of  the  whigs  were  admitted  into  the  new 
arrangement,  but  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  mo* 
deration  pervaded  the  general  system — proving  it 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  mei^^^eply  versed 
in  the  noble  science  of  political  wisdom.     Lord 
Godolphin,  as  lord  high  treasurer,  was  regarded 
as  the  efficient  head  of  the  ministry  :  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  and  sir  Charles  Hedges  were  re-in- 
stated  in  their  posts  as  joint  secretaries  of  state. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  being  houorably  dismissed 
from  the  admiralty  with  the  offer  of  a  great  pen- 
sion, which  he  refused  to  accept,  the  post  of  lord 
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high  admiral  was  occupied  by  the  prince  of  Den-  jbook  v. 
mark ;  the  duke  of  Somerset^  a  whi|^^  was  con-  i702. 
tinued  president  of  the  council ;  and  sir  Nathan 
Wright,  a  tory,  lord  keeper.  The  duke  of  De- 
Yooshire,  a  whig,  was  appointed  lord  steward : 
andthe  marquis  of  Normanby,  a  tory,  lord  privy 
seal.  The  earl  of  Rochester,  maternal  uncle  of 
the  queen,  who  disdained  this  system  of  compro- 
mise and*  conciliation,  was  confirmed  in  his  go- 
Ternment  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  not  yet 
formally  relinquished.  Seymour,  Howe,  Har- 
court,  and  others  of  the  tories,  were  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  council,  board,  from  which  the 
great  whig  leaders,  Somers  and  Halifax,  were 
excluded. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  agreed  with  the  war  de- 
States  and  the  imperial  minister,  that  wai*  should  a^^mst 
He  declared  against  France,  at  Vienna,  London,  ^*^^*' 
and  the  Hague,  on  the  same  day,  viz.  May  th^ 
loth  N.  S.     But  when  this  resoliition  came  to  be 
debated  in  council,  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Rochester  and  others  of  the  board, 
who  contended,   that  it  was  safest  and  best  fo^r 
England  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that 
uo  necessity  existed  for  acting,  if  we  acted  at  all, 
in  any  other  capacity  than  as  auxiliaries.     But 
the  earl    of  Marlborough  remarked,    that  the 
honor  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to  fulfil  the 
Ute  king's  engagements ;  and  he  afiirmed^  that 
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900K  v.  France  could  never  be  reduced  within  due  bounds^ 
1702.  unless  the  English  would  enter  as  principals  into 
the  quarrel,  lliis  opinion  was  supported  by  the 
*  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire^  the  earl  of 
Pembroke^  and  the  majority  of  the  council.  A 
resolution  was  taken^  therefore,  in  favor  of 
war  ;  which  being  communicated  by  the  queen 
to  the  house  of  commons,  the  house  returned 
their  unanimous  thanks,  and  assurances  of  as- 
sistance. The  earl  of  Rochester,  highly  offend-- 
ed  that  his  counsels  were  rejected,  withdrew  to 
his  seat  in  sullen  discontent ;  and  a  message, 
after  an  interval  of  some  months,  being  sent  to 
him  from  the  queen,  commanding  him  to  repair 
to  his  government  of  Ireland,  he  insolently  de^ 
clared,  ''  that  he  would  not  go  if  the  queen 
would  give  him  the  country."  The  earl  then 
waited  upon  her  majesty,  and  in  great  wratk 
desired  leave  to  resign  his  employnients;  which 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  viceroyalty  of  that 
kingdom  immediately  conferred  upon  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  On  the  day  prefixed,  the  confe^ 
derate  courts  solemnly  proclaimed  war  against 
France  in  their  respective  capitals,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  Louis  XIV .,  who,  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  from  his  first  minister,  the  mar«- 
quis  de  Torcy,  gave  way  to  unusual  emotions  of 
anger ;  and  throwing  from  him  the  Dutch  de^ 
f  )aration  with  great  violence,  he  protest^,  ^'  th^t 
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messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants  should  one  day  boor  v. 
repent  of  their  audacity.''  "^tST^ 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  last  message  of 
lung  William  to  parliament  relative  to  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  now  began  to  appear ;  and 
the  queen  having,  in  her  speech,  joined  in  re- 
commending to  the  two  houses  to  consider  of  the 
proper  methods  of  accomplishing  an  object  so 
important  and  desirable,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons  to  empower  her  majesty 
to  nominnte  commissioners  to  treat  with  Scot- 
land for  that  purpose ;  which^  notwithstanding 
the  perverse  opposition  of  several  of  the  virulent 
taries,   passed  both  houses  by  a  great  majority, 
and  received  the  royal  assent.     The  discretion  of 
the  present  ministers'  appeared  in  an  order  of 
council,  directing  tli^  princess  Sophia  to  be  pub- 
licly prayed  for,  as  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown :  and  a  report  having  been  industriously 
propagated^  that  the  late  king  had  foriped  a  de- 
fiign  of  excluding  her  present  majesty  ^"09  the 
throne,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire, 
and  the  lords  Marlborough,  Jersey,  and  Albe- 
marle, who  had  'the  inspection  of  the  king's  pa- 
pers>  were  interrogated  b)[  the  house  of  peers  as 
to  this  point ;  and  they  unanimously  declaring 
that  nothing  relative  to  such  design  was  to  be 
found,  the  house  voted  the  report  false,  villainous 
land  scandalous.    And  in  reply  to  an  address  of 
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'book  V.  the  house  upon  the  subject^  the  qu^a  declared^ 
1702.     ''  ^l^t  she  would  order  the  attorney  general  to 
prosecute  the  authors  and  publishes  of  this  fake 
report."  • 
Impious         Notice  also  was  taken  by  the  house  of  peers  of 
Bi&ckes.     a  sermon  preached  by  one  Dr.  Binckes  befbre  the 
lower  house  of  convocation'^^*  the  thirtieth  of 
January^    in  which  a  detesiable    and    impious 
parallel  was   drawn  between  the   sufferings   of 
Christ  and  those  of  the  blessed  martyr  ;  and  a 
decided  preference  given  to  the  latt^.     "  If/* 
says  this  Christian  divine^  '^  with  respect  to  the 
^dignity  of  the  person^  to  have  been  king  of  tte 
Jews  was  what  ought  to  have  secured  our  Saviour 
from  violence ;  here  is  also  one  not  only  born  to 
a  crown^  but  actually  possessed  of  it.     He  was 
not  only  called  king  by  some>  and  at  the  same 
time  derided  by  others  for  being  so  called^  bat  he 
was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  king.     He  was 
not  just  dressed  up  for  an  hour  or  two  in  purple 
robesj  and  saluted  with  a  HaiU  king  !  but  the 
usual  ornaments  of  majesty  were  his  customary 
apparel;  his  subjects  owned  him  to  be  their  king; 
and  yet  they  brought  him  before  a  tribunal^  they 
judged  him,   they  condemned   him. — Our    Sa- 
viour's declaring  '  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world/  might  look  .like  a  sort  of  renuncia- 
tion of  his  temporal  sovereignty^  but  here  wag 
indisputable  right  of  sovereignty  :— both  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.      He  was  the  reigning 
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prince  and  the  Lord's  anointed ;  and  yet^  in  de-  book  v« 


spite  of  all  law  human  and  divine^  he  was  by  di-  ^y^^. 
rect  force  of  arms,  and  the  most  daring  methods 
of  a  flagrant  rebellion  and  violence^  deprived  at 
once  of  his  imperial  crown  and  life/'  After  some 
debate  the  lords  voted^  that  there  were  expres- 
aons  in  the  said  sermon  which  gave  just  scandal 
«od  oience  to  all  Christian  people ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  this  resolution  be  communicated  to 
his  diocesan^  the  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Co- 
ventry, in  order  to  his  being  proceeded  against  in 
.  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  happily  ter- 
minated, the  queen,  on  the  25tli  of  May  1702, 
prorogued  the  parliament  in  an  excellent  speech, 
expressing  her  constant  wish,  '^  that  no  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  those  that  were  equally 
affected  to  her  service  might  be  the  occasion  of 
heats  and  animosities  among  themselves.  I  shall,'' 
said  she,  *'  be  very  careful  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain the  act  of  toleration,  and  to  set  the  minds  of 
all  my  people  at  quiet." 

At  the. demise  of  the  late  king,  the  govern- Affairs^ 
ment  of  Scotland  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
wfaigs  ;  the  earl  of  Marchmont  being  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  earl  of  Melville  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  duke  of  Qucensberry  lord  privy  seal,  the 
earls  of  Seafield  and  Hyndford  joint  secretaries 
of  state,  and  the  earl  of  Selkirk  lord  register. 

4 
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BOOK  V.  On  the  accession  of  the  queen,  the  tory  and  Ja«< 
1702.  cobite  faetion  were  much  elkted,  flattering  them- 
selves that,  in  consideration  of  their  zeal  for  epis- 
copacy, to  which  they  well  knew  the  queen's  de- 
voted attachment,  they  should  now  be  the  fitvor*- 
ed  and  governing  party.  The  funds  allotted  for 
the  support  of  the  army  being  nearly  expired, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  a  session  q^f 
parliament  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  An  act 
having  passod  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England, 
to  continue  the  existing  parliament  six  months 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  king ;  after  several 
adjournments,  it  was  accordingly  convened  oa 
the  9th  of  June  ( 1702),  the  duke  of  Queensberrjr 
being  appointed  high  commissioner.  But  before 
any  proceedings  could  take  place,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 

^  head,  protested  against  the  legality  of  the  meet- 

ing—his grace  reading  a  paper  containing  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  their  dissent,  to  the  fol^ 
lowing  purport :  ''  Forasmuch  as  by  the  funda^ 
mental  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  all 
parliaments  do  dissolve  by  the  death  of  the  king 
or  queen,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  the 
17th  act  of  the  6th  session  of  king  William's  par- 
Uament  last  in  being  at  his  decease,  to  meet  and 
act  what  should  be  needful  for  the  defence  of  the 
true  protestant  religion  as  now  by  law  establish^ 
0d,  and  maintaining  the  succession  to  the  crownn^ 
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as  settled  by  the  claim  of  rights  and  for  preserve  book  v. 
ing  and  securing  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  king«<     2702. 
dom ;  and  seeing  the  said  ends  are  fully  satisfied 
by  her  majesty'^s  succession  to  the  crown^  whereby 
the  religion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  are  secur* 
ed ;  we  conceive  ourselves  not  now  warranted  by 
the  law  to  meet^  sit^  or  act,  and  therefore  do  dis-» 
sent  from  anything  that  shall  be  done  or  acted." 
Then  the  duke  and  seventy-nine  of  the  members^  ^i?^?^ 
being  above  two-fifths  of  the  number  present,  ™^S1 
withdrew,  leaving  the  majority  to  sit  and  act  by 
themselves  ;  and  as  they  passed  from  the  parlia- 
ment house  to  the  High  Cross,  they  were  saluted 
with  loud  and  universal  acclamation. 

Unmoved  by  this  formidable  secession  the  duke 
of  Queensberry  delivered  the  queen's  letter  to  the 
parliament,  declaring  '^  her  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  and  prot4^ct  her  subjects  in  the  full  pos* 
session  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and 

of  thePRESBTTERiyiN  GOVERNMENT  of  the  CHURCH  ;     i 

then  acquainting  them  with  the  just  causes  of  * 
declaring  war  against  the  French  king,  and  ear- 
nestly recommending  to  them,  both  the  provi- 
ding competent  supplies  for  maintaining  such  a 
number  of  forces  as  might  be  necessary  for  disap^ 
pointing  the  enemy's  designs  and  preserving  the 
present  happy  settlement,  and  the  consideration 
of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng* 
)and  and  Scotland,  which  wa9  recommended  to 
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BOOK  V.  them  by  the  late  king."  The  parliament  demon* 
1702.  strated  on  this  trying  occasion  great  firmness  and 
spirit.  They  passed  an  act  declaring  it  to  be  high 
treason  to  impugn  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
their  proceedings ;  an  act  for  securing  the  pro- 
.  testant  religion  and  presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment ;  an  act  for  a  supply  of  ten  months'  cess 
upon  all  land-rents ;  and  an  act  for  enabling  her 
msyesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  con- 
cerning an  union .  And  they  assured  lier  majesty 
in  their  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  letter^ 
'^  that  the  groundless  secession  of  some  of  their 
members  should  increase  and  strengthen  their  zeal 
for  her  majesty's  service."  They  also  expelled  a 
member  of  the  house^  sir  Alexander  Bruce^  for 
his  audacity  in  affirming  "  that  presbytery  was 
inconsistent  with  monarchy — ^that^  like  vice  aad 
hypocrisy^  and  other  pests  of  mankind^  it  spread 
and  flourished  most  in  turbulent  times  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion  ;  and  that  order  and  decency  in  the 
church  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  pride  and  in- 
fallibility of  a  pope  in  every  parish."  The  dean 
and  faculty  of  advocates  having  passed  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  protest  of  the  dissentient  membcrS;, 
they  were  summoned  for  the  same  before  the 
house,  and  received  a  severe  reprimand  for  their 
prcsnmption.  On  the  other  hand^  the  queen 
transmitted  a  letter  to  the  lord  commissioner^  in 
which  she  declared  her  resolution  '^  to  own  and 
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maintain  this  present  session  of  parliament^  and  book  v. 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  same,  against  all  ^Tt^T' 
opposers."  And  the  dissentient  members  having 
deputed  the  lord  Blantyre  to  present  an  address 
to  her  majesty  in  vindication  of  their  proceedingSj 
she  peremptorily  refused  to  receive  it;  and  on 
the  30th  of  June  1702  the  parliament  was  ad- 
journed^ after  a  short  but  vigorous  and  important 
session. 

The  queen  havings  in  pursuance  of  the  power  FirBtTrcaty 
vested  in  her  by  the  parliaments  both  of  England* 
and  Scotland^  appointed  commissioners  for  treats 
ing  concerning  an  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the 
persons  named  in  the  commission  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  22d  of  October  ( 1702),  at  White- 
hall; where  after  the  necessary  preliminaries 
were  settled,  the  queen  made  a  speech  to  them  in 
order  to  quicken  and  invigorate  their  proceed^ 
ings.  The  treaty  seemed  for  some  time  in  a  pros^ 
perous  train  ;  but  when  the  Scottish  commission^ 
ers  gave  in  their  proposals  for  preserving  the^ 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  company  trading 
to  Africa  add  the  Indies^  such  diflSculties  arose 
as  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  progress,. and  ia 
the  sequel  the  commission  was  altogether  an-^ 
nulled*. 

*  "  Altiiough,"  says  a  respectable  and  judicious  historian  of 
this  period,  '*  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  did  not 
advance  to  maturity,  yet  they  certainly  contributed  to  Uie  happy 
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BOOK  V.  In  the  absence  first  of  the  earl  of  Rochester  And 
^'"'^^^^  then  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  successively  lords 
lieutenants  of  Ireland^  that  kingdom  was  placed 
under  the  government  of  lord  Mount  Alexander, 
general  Erle^  and  Mr.  Knightley,  as  lords  jus- 
tices., Meantime  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited 
estates  vi^ere  continued  in  the  exercise  of  their 
formidable  authority. 

^2SdS  ^"^^  ^**  *^^  ^^*®  ^^  affairs  at  home^  when 
the  war  on  the  continent  commenced,  agreeably 
io  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  the 
States,  with  the  siege  of  Keisarswart,  a  well  forti- 
fied town,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  some  leagues 
below  Dusseldorf.  Kcisarswart  belonged  to  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  who  had  put  the  French  into 
possession  of  all  the  strong  places  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  whilst  in  their  hands^  it  exposed  both 
ih&  circle  of  Westphalia  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  states  to  alarming  inroads.  The 
trenches  were  opened  before  the  town  on  the 
ISth  of  April  (1702),  the   prince  of  Nassau 

issue  of  this  business  when  it  was  aftenvards  resumed.  The 
great  outlines  of  the  treaty  were  now  drawn,  and  the  general 
principles  of  it  established ;  and  as  the  same  persons  were  after* 
wards  appointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  they  had,  dar- 
ing the.  interval  between  these  two  transactions,  directed  their 
thoughts  and  inquiries  to  tlie  most  propef  expedients  for  remov* 
it^r  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  which  impeded  their 
progress  at  this  time/l^SoMEavjtt  e's  History  of  Q,  Anme^ 
4to.  p.  161. 
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Saarbnick  conducting  the    operations    of  the  book  v. 
siege^  and  the  earl  of  Athlone  commandhig  the     170^. 
covering  army.      Marechalde    Boufflers,    the 
French  general^  having  drawn  his  troops  together, 
passed  the  Macse  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  for- 
tress ;  and  count  Tallard,  having  posted  himself 
with  his  flying  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  capture  of 
Rhine,  succoured  the  garrison  from  time  to  time  wa"t!^ 
with  fresh  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
The  place  was  defended  with  great  vigor :  but 
the  fortifications  being  almost  destroyed  by  the 
artillery  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  ravelin  and  * 
counterscarp  carried  by  assault  with   horrible 
slaughter,  the  garrison  were  compelled,  June  15, 
to  capitulate,  and  were  allowed  honorable  terms ; 
the  besiegers  losing  not  less  than  7000  men  before 
the  walls  of  the  town. 

The  mar^chal  de  Boufflers,  finding  all  his  at- 
tempts to  relieve  Keisarswart  rendered  abortive  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Athlone,  decamped 
from  Zanten  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  directed 
his  march  without  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of 
trumpet  towards  Nimeguen,  purposing  to  take  a 
position  between  that  place  and  the  confederate 
army.  The  earl  of  Athlone,  upon  the  first  intel* 
ligence  of  this  design,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
that  important  city,  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and  made  good  his  retreat  under  the  cannon  of 
Nimeguen— resisting  and  repulsing  the  various 
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fiOOR  V.  attacks  of  the    French  ^  with  great    resolution. 

^'^70^  Marechal  Boufilers^  perceiving  his  plan  totally 
frustrated^  defiled  with  his  whole  army  towards 
Cleyes,  venting  his  resentment  upon  tlie  defence- 
less territories  through  which  he  marched,  laying 
waste  the  country,  and  destroying  the  park  of 
Clevcs  and  all  the  delicious  walks  and  avenues  of 
that  charming  place. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  campaign  when  the 
earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  al  ied  army;  the  earl  of 
Athlone^  though  veldt-maiechal  of  the  Dutch 
forces,  and  a  general  of  great  ability  and  expe* 
rience^  being  compelled  by  the  States  to  relin- 
quish his  pretensions  in  favor  of  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  who  comported  himself  in  a  man- 
ner so  respectful  and  obliging,  as  at  once  to  re- 
move all  jealousy  and  conciliate  the  entire  confi- 
dence and  regaird  of  his  competitor.  The  Eng- 
hsh  commander,  finding  his  force  superior  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  pass  the  Maesc, 
below  Grave,  in  pursuit  of  them ;  and  the  con- 
federates, who  were  so  lately  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  retreating  under  the  c^innou  of  Nime- 
guen,  had  now  the  pleasure  to  see  the  French 
flying  before  them;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
eldest  son  of  the  dauphin,  w  ho  accompanied  the 
army,  to  avoid  the  participation  of  this  disgrace, 
flow  cliose  to  return  to  Paris. 
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Irke  deputies  of  the  States  being  anxious  to  book  v. 
dispossess  the  enemy  of  the  places  they  held  in     1708. 
Spanish  Guelderland^  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
gave  orders  to  lay  siege  to  Venlo^  \vhich  surr^i- 
dered  on  the  25th  of  September.     He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  Roermopd^  situated  at  the  conflueoM 
of  the  Roer  and  the  Maese,  which  with  Stevens*- 
wart^  a  fortified  town  five  miles  south  of  Roer- 
mondj  was  reduced  before  the  middle  of  October. 
Marechal  Boufflers^  alarmed  at  the  successes  of 
the  confederates^  retreated  towards  Liege>  justly 
apprehending  that  city  to  be  now  in  danger. 
But^  on  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  M arlborougfa* 
not  choosing  to  risque  a  battle^  he  again  put  his 
army  in  motion  towards  Tongeren;  and  liege 
being  left  defenceless^  was  delivered  up  by  the  Capture  •! 
chapter  and  magistracy.     The  garrison^  retiring    *^ 
into  the  citadel^  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance ;  and  M.  de  Yiolaine,  the  governor^  being 
summoned^  returned  for  answer^  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  a  surrender  six  weeks 
hence.     But  in  six  days  a  practicable  breach  be- 
ing made^  the  place  was  taken  sword  in  hand  by 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour.     This 
was  a  conquest  of  great  importance^  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Maese  being  now  completely  opened; 
and  the  commander  in  chief  was  congratulated 
upon  it  by  the  States  in  the  most  flatt^riqg  term^ 
of  applause.    There  is  however  great  rea^a  to 

TOL.  u.  M 
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BOOK  V.  believe  that  the  operations  of  this  first  campaign 
""■^[^^^  would  have  proved  far  more  decisive,  had  not  the 
plans  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  been  frustrated 
by  the  ignorant  and  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
field  deputies  accompanying  the  Dutch  army^ 
and  vested  with  a  full  discretionary  power  over 
their  own  troops.     The  earl  wished  to  hazard  a 
pitched*  battle  at  Petit  Brugel  the  2d  of  August, 
and  afterwards  with   every  prospect  of  success 
when  passing  over  Dunderslaugh-heath  near  Peer. 
"  It  was  fortunate/'  says  M.  Berwick,    ''  that 
the  deputies  of  the  States  opposed  Marlborough *s 
design  of  engaging  the  French  at  Peer,  because 
they  were  posted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  have  been  beaten  without  being  able  to 
»tir*."    The  earl  of  Athlone  generously  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  success  of  this  campaign  to  be 
owing  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  the  plan  of 
operations  having  been  exclusively  his. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  in  Novcm- 

*  Memoirs  ofM,  Berwick,  vol.  i.  p.  1/0. 

Lord  Albemarle,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  at  Zell,  dated 
^September  5,  alluding  to  the  disappointments  at  Peer,  thus 
exfoesses  himself:  ''  VoiU  notre  brave  prince  Eugene,  qui  a 
&Llt  des  merveiUes.  Je  me  mr.nge  le  ccear  de  chagrin  de  ce  que 
je  vois,  que  nous  profitons  lei  si  peu  de  notre  avantage  ;  car 
huit  ou  dix  jours  passes  lorsque  nous  6tions  en  presence  des 
ennemis  nous  ne  devious  pas  les  avoir  laissc  echapper  comme 
nous  avons  fait,  et  on  aura  cette  negligence  ^  so  reprocher  long 
.terns." 
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ber^  tb^  earl  of  Marlborough  thought  the  easiest  book  v. 
and  most  expeditious  mode  of  retiring  to  the     |7o<2. 
Hague  was  by  falling  down  the  Maese  in  oneof  Extraorfi- 
the  great  boats  which  navigate  that  river.     He  ^^^^^ 
had  a  guard  of  twenty-five  soldiers  in  the  boat^  Maribo- 
and  an  escort  of  fifty  horse  to  patrole  the  banks. 
But  the  troopers  mistaking  their  way  in  the  nighty 
three  leagues  below  Venlo,  a  party  of  thirty-five 
men  from  the  garrison  of  Gueldres^  the  only 
place  in  Guelderland  yet  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  French^  lurking  near  the  river^  suddenly 
seized  the  haling-rope>  and  drawing  the  boat  on 
shore  made  a  general  discharge  of  fire-arms ;  and 
throwing  several  hand-grenades  into  the  boat 
amongst  the  crew,  who  were  mostly  asleep',  they 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  vessel  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprise.     The  earl 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Opdam,  a  Dutch  officer 
of  high  rank,  and  M.  Gueldermalsen,  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  States,  who  were  provided  with 
passes,  which  the  earl,  unsuspicious  of  danger^ 
had  neglected  to  procure.     But  his  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  extricated  him  from  this  embar- 
rassment.    Recollecting  that  he  had^an  obsolete 
pass  belonging  to  his  brother  general  Churchill  in 
his  possession,  be  produced  it  with  the  utmost  ^ 
composiu-e;  and  in  the  hurfy  it  was  returned 
without  examination.     After  securing  the  guard 
and  rifling  the  vessel^  which  they  detained  for  this 
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BOOK  V.  purpose  some  hours^  they  suffered  her  to  proceed 
^JwT'  ^^  ^^'  voyage.  The  governor  of  Venlo,  hearing 
of  the  capture^  and  ignorant  of  the  subsequent 
release^  marched  with  his  whole  garrison  to  in- 
vest the  town  of  Gueldres ;  and  the  news  reach- 
ing the  Hague  in  the  san^e  imperfect  manner^  the 
States  resolved  that  immediate  orders  be  sent  to 
all  the  forces  in  the  vicinity  to  assemble  and  form 
the  siege  of  the  place^  menacing  the  garrison 
with  the  last  extremities  if  they  refused  to  relin- 
quish their  prisoner :  but  before  the  orders  could 
be  dispatched^  the  earl  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  received  with  inexpressible 

Joy. 

The  losses  upon  the  Maese  were  not  the  onlyr 
disappointments  suffered  by  the  court  of  Ver 
sailles  during  this  year.  The  French  army  ia 
Germany  slowly  assembling  under  the  conunand 
of  marechal  Catinat^  the  imperialists  had  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  siege  to  Landau,  a  strong 
fortress  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Queich  ia 
the  Lower  Alsatia.  The  place  was  invested  bj 
prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the  46th  of  June ; 
several  weeks  elapsed  in  raising  batteries  and 
making  approaches  ;  and,  matters  being  in  a 
prosperous  train,  on  the  27th  of  July  the  king 
:of  the  Romans  arrived  in  the  confederate  camp, 
in  order  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the  city. 
His  equipage  was  superfluously  expensive  and 
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fiplendid.     But  the  siege  being  retarded  by  the  book  v. 
want  of  ammunition  and  stores^  the  place  did  ^^Tt^JT' 
not  rarrender  till  the  12Ui  of  September. 

Tbe  necessity  of  the  French  kin^s  affairs  had  Def«:tioa 
forced  him^  ^en  the  loss  of  Landau  appeared  siectorof 
inevitable^  to  grant  the  elector  of  Bavaria  all  his  ^^^'^ 
demands.    No  sooner  had  this  prince  decided  in 
favour  of  France^  than  he  possessed  himself  by 
stratagem  of  the  imperial  city  of  Ulm  upon  the 
Danube;  which  excited  great  alarm  throughout 
the  empire*     The  diet^  after  a  warm  debate^  re* 
solved,  by  a  great  majority  of  voices*  to  declare 
war  against  France  and  Spain ;  the  emperor  was 
addressed  to  proceed  against  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia according  to  the  established  constitutions ; 
and   the  ministers    of    Bavaria    and    Cologne 
were  forbidden  to  appear  any  more  in  that  as- 
sembly. 

In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  Ulm,  the 
prince  of  Baden  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  de-- 
fence  of  tbe  empire ;  and  his  army  being  weak-  3^^]^  ^ 
ened  by  various  detachments,  he  took  a  strong  f^** 
position  near  Friedlinguen,  where  he  was  attack- 
ed by  the  marquis  de  YiUars  with  a  far  superior 
force. '  The  Germans  under  the  conduct  of  this 
able  general  defended  themselves  with  great 
vigor;  and  though  the  imperial  cavalry  were 
routed  and  broken^  the  enemy  were  finally  repuls- 
ed by  the  unsupported  efforts  of  the  infantry^ 
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BOOK  V.  who  pursued  almost  to  the  bridge  of  Hunnki^ 
1709.    guen.    The  prince  being  nevertheless  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  Friedlinguen^  the  French 
king  caused  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  the  success 
of  his  arms— -the  marquis  de  Villars  being  also 
on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
mar^chal  of  France*. 
Campaign      On  the  side  of  the  Moselle^  the  French  under 
^     ^'     M.  Tallard  made  themselves  masters  of  Triers 
and  Traerbach. .  In  Italy  the  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  due  de  Vendome  and  prince  Eugene  with 
an  ardent  emulation  of  skill  and  valour.    The 
city  of  Mantua  had  for  a  long  time  been  block- 
aded  by  the  imperial  army  ;    and    the    more 
direct  passes  being  strongly  fortified^  the  due  de 
Vendome  marched  through  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries^ notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  re- 
public^ to  its  relief     The  prince,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defection  of  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, had  not  received  his  promised  reinforcements^ 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  withdrew   his 
forces.     Philip,  king  of  Spain,  impatient  to  sig- 

*  *  There  is  scarcely  an  engagement  in  the  present  ^xrar,  re- 
jtpecting  which  the  accounts  Afyc  so  widely  as  thi)  of  F^iedlin- 
guen:  for  which,  as  a  decided  victpzy,  TeDeuin  was  simg  both 
at  Paris  ^  and  at  Vienna.  Gfreat  bravery  and  military  skill  Mrere 
undoubtedly  displayed  on  both  sides  }  and  each  bad  cause  of 
triumph,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  French  reaped  all 
the  advantage  of  the  battle. 
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jMlize  himself  in  the  field,  had  embraced  the  in-  book  v. 
discreet  resolution  of  assuming  the  command  of  i702. 
the  Italian  army  in  person.  He  arrived  in  April 
at  Naples^  where  he  received^  by  a  cardinal  legate^ 
the  compliments  of  the  pope>  who  nevertheless 
refused  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom ;  his  holi- 
ness endeavouring  by  this  prudent  conduct  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding  with  both  par- 
ties—but the  imperial  ambassador  was  ordered 
upon  it  to  leave  Rom6.  The  king  of  Spain  was  Battle  of 
convoyed  to  Finale  by  the  French  fleet;  and 
soon  after  joining  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Yen- 
dome^  the  united  forces  of  France^  Spain^  and 
Piedmont^  to  the  amount  of  40^000  men^  ad- 
vanced to  Luzzara  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the 
communication  of  the  imperialists  with  Miran- 
dola  and  the  Modenese.  Prince  Eugene^  whose 
army  •  did  not  exceed  30^000^  marched  to  attack 
them  (August  15)  wit^  the  greatest  intrepidity. 
The  marquis  de  Feuquieres^  whose  accurate  and 
scientific  narrative  of  this  engagement  gives  an 
artificial  interest  and  importance  to  it^  informs 
us^  that  the  plan  formed  by  prince  Eugene  was 
the  most  masterly  that  could  be  conceived^  and 
failed  of  success  by  a  mere  accident.  Such  was 
the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his  operations^  that 
the  French  had  received  no  intelligence  of  his 
being  in  motion.  But  the  prince  had  passed  the 
Fo,  concealing  his  army  behind  the  high  dj^ke  pf 
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HOOK  y.  Zero^  and  designing  to  commence  the  attack  ai 
170^.  soon  as  the  enemy  had  entered  in  full  security 
their  camp^  marked  out  at  a  little  distance.  The 
dyke  of  Zero^  forming  the  canal  ^hich  extends 
from  Seraglo  to  Rovero^  was  in  one  part  carried 
80  near  tiie  front  of  the  French  camp^  that  one 
of  the  a4jutants  thought  it  an  advantageous  post 
for  an  out-guard.  This  officer  ascending  the 
dyke^  and  taking  a  xievr  of  the  country  beyond 
ity  saw  to  his  amaaement  the  enemy's  infantry  lying 
with  their  faces  to  the  opposite  declivity  of  the 
dyke^  with  all  the  horse  in  the  rear  ranged  in 
order  of  battle.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given;  and  the  imperialists^  finding  themselves 
discovered^  advanced  boldly  to  the  French  camp^ 
which  they  assailed  with  great  impetuosity^  and 
were  received  with  equal  bravery.  The  contest 
was  very  bloody,  and  the  success  doubtful.  The 
French  at  length  abandoned  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  part  of  their  ammunition  and  provisions  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  But  the 
prince,  being  weakened  even  by  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained,  was  obliged  to  act  on  ihe 
defensive  ;  arid  the  fortress  of  Luzzara  and 
other  contiguous  posts  were  captured  by  the 
Frenchj  who  had  upon  the  whole  somewhat 
the  advantage  of  the  campaign,  though  by  no 
means  what  their  great  superiority  of  numbers 
entitled  them  to    expend.      And  kin^  Philip^ 
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disappointed  and  disgusted^  retamed  at  the  end  book  v. 
rf  the  year  to  Spain,  ^osT 

It  remains  to  relate  the  nayal  ^Kploits  of  the  untucce». 
present  summer.  The  confederate  fleets  consist-  on  rl^^ 
ing  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line^  with  about  14,000 
land-forces  on  board,  under  the  command  of  sir 
George  Rooke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  sailed 
fipom  St.  Helen's  July  Ist,  on  a  secret  expedition  ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  August  they  cast  anchor  before 
the  city  of  Cadiz.  One  side  of  the  two  bays  of 
Cadiz,  both  inner  and  outer,  is  formed  by  a  nar-^ 
row  neck  of  land,  which  runs  into  the  Western 
Ocean,  three  miles  in  length.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  neck  stands  the  town  of  Cadiz,  well  forti- 
fied towards  the  land  on  the  east,  and  the  bay  on 
the  north.  St  Mary's  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  inner  bay,  called  the  Pointal,  formed 
by  two  points  of  land  700  yards  distant,  is  com- 
manded by  two  forts,  called  Matagorda  and  St. 
Laurent.  The  men  of  war  and  the  galleys  that 
lay  in  the  outer  bay  retired  into  the  Pointal, 
whither  sir  Stafford  Fairborne  offered  immedi- 
alely  to  follow  them ;  but  this  sir  George  Rooke 
thought  too  hazardous  :  and,  instead  of  proceed-* 
ing  to  Yigorous  enterprise,  several  days  were  lost 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  intelligence  ;  in  which 
time  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  Spaniards 
were  conveyed  from  Cadiz  to  St.  Mary's,  and  the 
parrow  passage  between  the  bays  rendered  im- 
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BOOK  V.  jNracticable.  At  length  a  council  of  war  was 
1702.  called^  which^  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  came  to  a  resolution  not 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  Cadiz.  How- 
ever^ the  land-forces  being  disembarked  made 
themselves  masters  of  Port  St.  Mary^  where  the 
authority  of  the  general  was  insufficient  to  re- 
strain them  from  the  grossest  excesses.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  fort  of  Matagorda^ 
it  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  no-* 
thing  could  be  done ;  and  provisions  growing 
scarce^  and  the  naval  commander  representing 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  at  this  season^  the  duke  of 
Ormond  with  great  reluctance  consented  to  re*^ 
imbark  the  land-forces ;  and  the  whole  fleet  set 
sail  for  England. 

Capture  of      On  their  return  they  received^  by  a  fortunate 

Vigo.  ,  .  . 

chance^  the  intelligence  that  the  Spanish  flota^ 
under  the  convoy  of  a  strong  squadron  of  ships 
of  vear^  had  put  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  which 
it  was  instantly  determined  to  attack.  All  those 
difficulties  which  were  magnified  into  mountains 
at  Cadiz,  here  dwindled  into  mole-hills;  The 
duke  of  Ormond,  at  the  head  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  troops,  reduced  by  extraordinary  exer^ 
tioas  of  valour  the  castles  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port :  and  the  immense  boom  thrown  across  the 
harbour  being  broke  asunder  by  admiral  Hopson^ 
who  amidst  a  most  tremendous  fire  bore  with  fuU 
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Bitn  against  it  in  the  Torbay,  the  whole  fleet  of  ^2^' 
men  of  war  and  galleons^  which  had  retreated  i^^- 
thither  for  security,  were  destroyed  or  captured^ 
with  inconsiderable  loss.  The  cargo  on  board 
the  flota  was  computed  at  twenty  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight  in  gold  and  silver — ^the  goods 
were  valued  at  as  much  more.  Both  of  specie 
and  merchandize^  however^  a  large  proportion 
was  taken  out  and  saved  by  the  enemy :  but 
enough  remained  to  reward  and  enrich  the  cap- 
tors^ who,  at  their  arrival  in  England,  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations-^the  success  at 
Vigo  silencing  the  clamors  occasioned  by  the 
previous  miscarriage  at  Cadiz. 

The  parliament  of  England,  which  by  lawter-  semoadL 
minated  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
was  on  the  2d  of  July  dissolved  by  proclamation, 
and  a  new  parliament  summoned,  which  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  20th  of  October  ( 1702}, 
Robert  Harley  being  again  chosen  speaker.  The 
queen  opened  the  session  with  a  popular  speech, 
in  which  she  expressed  her  determination  ^'to 
prosecute  those  measures  which  should  be  most 
effectual  for  disappointing  the  boundless  ambi* 
tion  of  France ;  and  that  the  nation  might  the 
more  cheerfully  bear  the  necessary  taxes,  she  de- 
sired the  commons  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  tlie 
public  receipts  and.payments,  in  order  to  delect 
fibuses  md  punish  the  offenders/' 
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BoaK  V.      llie  complexion  of  the  house  of  commoDf 
1703.     quickly  appeared  to  be  of  the  tory  and  high- 

^oTt^'  church  cast ;  and  an  address  was  presented 
abounding  with  obH(^ue  and  invidious  reflections 
on  the  memory  of  the  late  king.  In  one  para- 
graph it  is  said,  ''  The  vigorous  support  of  your 
majesty's  allies,  and  the  wonderful  progress  of 
your  majesty's  arms  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl 
©f  Marlborough,  have  signally  retrieved  the 
ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the  English  na- 
tion." In  lieu  of  this  unjust  and  malicious  ex- 
pression, all  wLo  had  a  regard  for  the  memory 
of  king  William  strenuously  insisted  on  substi- 
tuting the  word  maintained,  asserting  with 
truth,  *'  that  in  no  reign  was  the  honour  of  the 
nation  ever  carried  to  a  greater  height—- that  to 
him  they  owed  their  preservation — and  that  he 
had  designed  and  formed  that  great  confederacy 
from  which  all  the  recent  successes  had  resulted.'* 
On  a  division,  the  word  retrieved  was  never- 
theless retained  by  a  majority  of  100  voices; 
the  whole  strength  of  the  court  being  meanly  and 
injuriously  engaged  on  that  side*. 

*  Mr.  Walsh,  the  celebrated  poet  and  critic,  at  thb  timo 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  composed,  on 
occasion  of  this  debate,  the  following  happy  satiric  verses,  in- 
serted in  a  poem  called  The  Grolden  Age^  written  in  ludicrous 
allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Viigil : 
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The  queen  had  in  her  speech  declared^  ''  thai,  book  v. 
•he  was  resolved  to  defend  and  maintain  the  1702. 
church  aa  by  law  established^''  without  any  men- 
lion  of  toleration ;  and  the  commons  in  reply 
complimented  her  majesty  on  being  ''  a  most  illus- 
trious ornament  to  the  church  ;'*  and  they  say, 
*^  We  promise  ourselves  that  in  your  majesty's 
reign  we  shall  see  it  perfectly  restored  to  its  dut 
rights  and  privileges^  and  secured  in  the  same  to 
posterity^  which  is  only  to  be  done  by  divesting 
those  men  of  the  power  who  have  shewn  they 
want  not  the  will  to  destroy  it."  Very  serious 
and  just  alarm  was  taken  at  the  tenor  of  this 
speech  and  address,  by  the  whigs,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  dissenters ;  but  affairs  took  a  subse- 
quent direction  very  different  from  the  general 
expectation. 

Soon  after  the  conunencement  of  the  session^ 

*'  Now  all  our  factions,  all  our  fears  shall  cease. 
And  tories  rule  the  promised  land  in  peace. 
Malice  shall  die,  and  noxious  poison  fail ; 
Harley  shall  cease  to  trick,  and  Seymour  cease  to  ralL 
The  lambs  shall  with  the  lions  walk  unhurt. 
And  Halifax  with  Howe  meet  civilly  at  couit. 
Viceroys,  like  Providence,  with  distant  care 
Shall  govern  kingdoms  where  they  ne*er  appear: 
Pacific  admirals,  to  save  the  fleet. 
Shall  fly  from  conquest,  and  shall  conquest  meet; 
Commanders  shall  be  prais*dat  William's  cost. 
And  HONOR  be  SETRiavED^befbre  'tis  losti*^ 
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BOOK  V.  the  queen>  by  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons^ 
1702.  recommended  the  making  a  farther  provision  for 
the  prince  of  Denmark  in  case  of  survivance. 
The  court  of  Hanover  had  entertained  very  un- 
easy apprehensions  lest  an  effort  should  be  made 
by  his  royal  highness  to  obtain  a  participation  in 
the  regal  dignity :  but  the  indolence  and  incapa- 
city of  the  prince  rendered  him  wholly  unequal  to 
the  accomplishment^  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
the  conception,  of  so  great  an  object.  The  house 
voted  him  a  revenue  of  100^000/.  per  annum> 
with  which  he  appeared  entirely  satisfied. 

ITieearl  of  Marlborough,  for  his  gieat  services 
during  the  last  campaign,  was  about  this  period 
created  a  duke  ;  and  the  queen  informed  the 
house  of  commons,  that  she  had  also  granted  him 
a  pension  of  5000/.  per  annum  out  of  the  post^ 
office  revenue,  and  signified  her  wish  that  it 
raiglit  be  perpetuated  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  act 
of  parliament.  This  occasioned  high  debates  ; 
and  the  dukc^  seeing  the  averseness  of  the  com- 
mons to  comply,  requested  the  queen  to  withdraw 
her  message.  And  the  house,  by  way  of  apology, 
stated,  in  an  address  to  the  throne,  ^^  their  appre- 
hensions of  the  danger  of  making  a  precedent  for 
the  alienation  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  so 
much  reduced  hy  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  last 
reign."  This  refusal  was  thought  nevertheless 
to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  duke  no  little  chagrin 
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and  resentment  towards  the  tory  party,  the  zea- 
lots of  which  detested  the  temporising  measm'es 
of  the  present  ministers^  and  were  loud  and  in- 
cessant in  their  applauses  of  the  earl  of  Ro- 
chester. 

The  toleration  act^  passed  in  the  late  reign,  Oceationai 
had  ever  been  regarded  by  the  same  description  mityBm 
of  persons  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  aversion.  Souse  of 
But  the  happy  effects  of  the  toleration  were  by  ^ 
this  time  so  apparent,  and  the  act  itself  was  so 
much  the  object  of  national  reverence,  and  ap^ 
peared  so  strongly  engrafted  into  the  constitution 
as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  that  every  idea  of  a 
repeal  was  precluded.  The  dissenters  were  there- 
fore to  be  attacked  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
tory  influence  in  a  different  quarter.  It  seems 
that  sir  Humphry  Edwin^  a  dissenter^  who  served 
the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1697,  had, 
during  his  mayoralty,  been  guilty  of  the  gross  in- 
discretion of  attending  in  his  formalities  with  the 
city  sword^  &c.  at  a  certain  meeting-house  or 
conventicle y  called  Pinner's  Hall.  This  was^nuich 
exclaimed  against  at  the  time,  and  was  now  made 
the  pretext  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for  preventing, 
under  very  great  and  grievous  penalties  and  inca- 
pacities, the  practice  of  occasional  conformity, 
which  was  painted  in  frightful  coloiirs  as  an  enor- 
mity by  which  the  church  was  exposed  io  the 
most  imminent  dangers.     In  the  preamble  of  the 
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BOOK  V.  bill  the  toleration  was  asserted^  and  all  persccu^ 
X7Q2.     tion  for  conscience'  sake  condemned  in  a  high 
strain :  yet^  when  a  clause  was  moved  to  exempt 
protestant  dissenters  from  such  onerous  offices  as 
could  not  be  executed  without  a  compliance  with 
the  test,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative— -so  tliat, 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  accept  in  such  cases^ 
Ihey  were  liable,  if  not  to  persecution,  at  east  to 
punishment.     This  bill  passed  the  commons  by  a 
great  majority,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  lords^ 
who  received  it  with  visible  marks  of  coldness 
and  disgust.    Unw  illing,  however,  to  put  a  direct 
negative  upon  the  bill,  the  adverse  party  took  an 
effectual  method  of  defeating  it  by  altering  and 
Occationai  mitigating  the  pecuniary  penalties  therein  im- 
ity  Biu  lost  posed.     The  house  also  struck  out  a  declaratory 
present      ckusc,  affirming  it  to  be  the  intent  of  the  test  act 
that  every  person  complying  therewith  should  be 
^    in  all  respects  conformable  to  the  church.    Even 
with  these  modifications  the  bill  passed  with  dif- 
ficulty, though  the  influence  of  the  court  was 
fully  exerted  in  its  favor.  The  lords  Marlborough 
and  Godolphin  declared  o])enly  for  the  bill ;  and 
prince  George  of  Denmark^  himself  an  occasional 
conformist,  and  habitually  attending  at  the  Da- 
nish chapel^  divided  in  favor  of  it.     Previous  to 
the  division,  the  prince  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
his  broken  English  to  lord  Wharton  on  passing 
below  the  bar,  ''  JTi/  hcrte  iz  vidj/ou."  The  bill 


\f^ixg  tdsamtd  to  tint  ooitainotis^  afree  conferenee  book  v. 
was  demanded  and  held  on  the  snbject  of  tbef  '^'Tr^ 
atfiendments ;  and  each  house^  aller  vehement  al- 
tercatfOii>  adhering  te  its  ophnon^  the  biU  was  hyit 
for  this  session. 

Tkt  disposition  of  the  cinnmons  farther  dis* 
pfayed  itself  by  a  bitt  prolonging  for  a  whole  ^ 
jear  the  time  allowed  for  taking  the  ahjufatios 
oath.    The  upper  hoiise  agreed  to  this,  bn€  the 
whig  lords  had  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
insertion  of  two  important  clauses ;  the  first  d^ 
ckrfng  it  high  treason  to  ehdeavonr  to  defeat  the 
succession  to  the  crown  as  now  by  lawestab^ 
Ushed ; — ^and,  secondly,  for  extending  the  obligar  * 
tkm  of  the  otfth  to  Ireland.    This  was  tui'mng 
the  tables  vei^y  dexterously  upon  the  tories,  the' 
clauses  being  so  plausible  and  popular,  that  the 
commons  woiild  not  venture  to  reject  thera.     A 
bill  wat  also  in  the  cotirsef  of  the  ses^on  intro- 
dhrced  by  sir  Edward- Seymour,  foi*  ''resUmiagl 
M  the  grants  of  the  la^te  king."    This  blow  was  Remmp. 
Imppily  parried  by  Mr.  Walpole,  member  for  ^^|a^br 
Lyon  Regis,  disfinguished  very  early  in  life  by  pgie. 
bis  parliamentary  tsEleitts,  who  moved  to  add, 
^'  anad  those  of  king  Jarae^.^'-^This  was  uega* 
tked ;  but,  the^  partiidity  being  too  apparent,  the 
biH  was  subsequently  dropped. 

The  place  bill,  so  nfuch  a  favorite  with  the 
teries  during  the  late  reign,  was  now  revived  by 

VOL.  n.  N 
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BOOK  V.  the  wh1g8>  and  brought  into ,  the  house  by  sir 
1703.  John  Holland.  But  its  former  advocates^  Howe, 
Musgrave>  Sejmour^  &c.  with  surprising  effron- 
tery, opposed  and  negatived  it ;  instead  of  which 
they  brought  in  a  bill  founded  on  a  novel  idea^ 
which  they  pretended  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  independency  of  the  house  much 
better— ptovidii^  that  no  person  shall  be  chosen 
members  but  such  as  are  possessed  of  a  certain 
qualification  in  landed  estate.  This  was  however 
rejected  by  tlie  lords^  and  the  session  was  termi- 
1703.  n»ted  so  early  as  the  27th  February  1703— the 
queen  declaring  in  her  speech  '^  lier  resolution 
to  maintain  the  act  of  toleration^  with  which  she 
hoped  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  dissent 
from  the  church  would  rest  satisfied." 

froeeed-      •  The  proceedings  of  the  convocation^  which  sat 

ingt  of  the  *^  ^ 

Conyoea.  during  the  session  of  parliament^  are  almost  too 
inconsiderable  for  historic  notice.  In  their  ad- 
dress they  told  the  queen^  '^  that  they  promised 
themselves^  whatever  might  be  wanting  to  restore 
the  church  to  its  due  rights  and  privil^es^  her 
majesty  would  have  the  glory  of  doing  it>  and  oF 
securing  it  to  posterity."'  The  same  frivolous 
disputes  relative  to  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
and  lower  house  were  revived ;  and  the  chief  ar-^ 
tifice  of  the  bishops  being  to  represent  the  re« 
fractory  members  of  the  lower  house  as  favorers 
of  presbytery^  a  resolution  was  passed^  affirming 
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*'  In  opposition  to  all  scandalous  and  malicious  book  v. 
representations  of  their  sentiments^  the  order  of  (17037 
bishops  to  be  of  divine  apostolical  institution/'  in  ( 
vrhich  liiey  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  j 
bouse^  ''  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  standing 
rule  of  the  church."     But  this  was  remarked  to 
be  a  manifest  attempt  to  make  a  new  canon  or  / 
constitution^  without  obtaining  a  rojal  licence;  i 
contrary  to  the  statote  of  Henry  VIII.— and  in> 
the  midst  of  thieir  great  zeal  they  found  it  neces* 
smry  to  beware  of  the  dangers  of  a  premurdre' 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  at  length  repre-  1 
tented  their  grievances  in  a  labored  petition  to/ 
tbe  queen^  setting  forth^  "  that,  after  ten  years?  < 
interruption  of  convocations,  several  question^  I 
bad  arisen  respecting  the  rights  and  liberties  of  I 
tbe  lower  house,  which  they  implored  her  majesty  / 
to  call  into,  her  own  royal  audience."  The  queen  ' 
promised  to  consider  their  petition,  and  send 
tbem  an  answer  as  soon  as  she  could.     But  no. 
answer  was  ever  returned.    Lord  Nottii^h'am^ 
tbe  great  patron  of  the  church,  acknowledged  he  | 
did  not  understand  the  question ;  and  the  pce-j 
sent  ministers,  being  men  of  penetration  find  abi-\^ 
lity,  sow  doubtless  the  absurdity  of  making  thdm-  \ 
selves  ^parties  in  a  dispute  which  nothing  could      \ 
elevate  to  consequence  but  the  interposition  of 
the  civil  power.     And  the  proceedings  of  tl^e     I 
convocation,   once  %o  formidable,   served  only    / 
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Boosv  to  prove  how  easily  aa  aisembly  of  dlnirelmtfnv 
1703.    cftrested  ef  poweff^   sink  into  aegket;  and  eMr  • 
tcmpir. 

it  may  Ahwetye  nmiiioD^  a»  a  trait  of  tibe  weak- 
ness and  sufsrstkidH  of  the  ()ueen's  duthicter^iliiit 
at  tbis  period  the  preposterotts  practice  of  tomh* 
ing  fat  ilie  king/s-eTtt  waa  fettved ;  asA  to  ooahe 
the  impiety  vie  with  ihammt^am  of  the  things  an 
ottoe  was  iaseftod  ia  the  litur^,  toibe  wed  npoa 
ihe  onasion*  One  Beriiard;^  appointed  firrt  wm^ 
geon  1»  Ae  queen»  a  aaan  of  wit^  vrko  had  often 
made  Hub  precious  footavy  thesnliject  of  his^tice^ 
hetDj^  veminded  of  fai»  former  jastn^  said  wdth  a 
fleer-^''  Really  one  eoald'  not  have  tbois^  it,  if^' 
cue  bad  not  seen  it/* 
Mini  The  operatioiis  of  the  Btig|ish  arni»in  the  eouii«- 

tioas  in  the  tfiesfbeyondtibe  Atiantiehad  been  upoo  the  wfaoln 
^  ^    fMombto  in  the  coKie  of  the  Instiyear.    Colonel 
Mowe^  g9veroo0  of  Carolina,  with  a  strong  fa>* 
vrncial-  force,  made  himself  m»teB  of  &e  tovnt  of 
St  Augurtme^  capital,  of  the-  neighbonMdg  Spa,** 
niab  seltfemant  of  Florida;  but  the  wttiifA  «r 
Boae  Frenohand  Spnubhsbtpa  oompelled bin  to 
evacuate  his  coiiqnestfe<  peeviotn  tor  the  aueranAev: 
of  the  fort  or  citadel.    Colond  Godlrii^toi^  gfp^ 
vemor  of  the  Leeward  Islan^^  landi^g^mtb^ 
ble  of  €ki«daloupie^  posaeited  htnuelf  of  4ii%. 
town  and  castle  of  Basae-terre ;  and,  after  rnnt^ 
gjmg  and^  plundering  the  country,  he  retimi  witik 
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inconnderabk  loss  to  St.  Qiri$(0()lier't--^iia-  book  v. 
diioiipe  at  thai  iimtt,  «.«  it  flhould  Kcm,  iidt  be-  ^"I^tGT^ 
iag  ibottgbt  worth  Ae  exprace  of  kscpii^.    AA 
Em^h  armuBest,  ccmaiating  <iueSj  ef  |>ri¥ir  ' 
teers^  saftiog  np  the  riirer  Dftriefi^   nrriwd  ia 
H^lve  days  at  the  gulden  mtnoB  of  Santa  Cma^ , 
near  iSt.  Martha^  -vrbeBoe,  tkovgh  the  eoiuitiy 
Vas  previously  alarmed^  they  Oflrhied  off  a  gfeat 
booty. 

The  sqvadroa  ddudied  by  the  hie  ^ng  under  Mcnor». 
adaointl  Benboair  to  <lie  West  IndJeaM  in  ( Att-  mLtS^ 
gust «€  l«th,  i7fi3)  wiA  a  Fniich  Mmamental^ ^^^"^    , 
iMady  equal  force  under  M.  de  CaMe»    Butihe 
Defiance  and  Windsor^  tym  of  ihas  capiital  Ai^, 
after  vec^ving  tvro  or  tluee  isfroadaidQB^  deeerted 
Ihe  line,  aad  bore  away  out  of  gim-flhot.    Other 
*Aips  of  the  fleet  abo  faUiag  astern,  the  Fsmok 
endeavoutied  to  escape  in  the  m^Ji.  The  Eii^iiih 
eommander  parsEicd^  lioping  his  captaims^  oa.ilio 
venewal  of  die  engagementj  wotdd  aM  fiiil  to  do 
ilieir  ijkity.    For  several  successifve  4aj%  the  adr    . 
miral  fought  the  '^lemy  with  the  ntMost  bta^f^y^ 
Aougfa  very  ill  supported,  till  on  the  £4lti  his 
r%lit  leg  was  broke  in  pieces  by  achaiawihot; 
but,  ordering  his  cradle  upon  the  quarter  dedh;, 
he  continued  the  fight  mHi  undininialind  arAor. 
Ahnost  all  Ihe  otimr  ships  keeping  alooC  he  made 
Ae  signal  for  Uie  captains  to  come  onboard; 
but  tiis  entreaties  and  reproaches  proved  eqnaUy 
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BOOK  V.  uBayailing,  and  he  was  most  reluctantly  compell-^ 
1703.     ed  to  desist  from  any  farther  pursuit  of  the  eneiny> 
though  actually  within  his  grasp.     Returning  to 
Jamaica^  be  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  held  on 
six  of  the  captains^  two  of  whom^  Kirby  and^ 
Wadej  were  condemned  to  be  shot;  which  sen- 
tence was  in  the  sequel  executed  upon.them^  bj 
her  miyesty's  command^  at  Plymouth.     Admiral 
Benbow^  after  languishing  some  weeks^  died  of 
his  wounds^  extremely  lamented  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced  naval  officers  that 
England  ever  bred.     He  was  a  man  possessed  of 
many  virtues,  but  his  manners  were  extremely 
rough  and  repulsive  2  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
delinquent  captains  was  supposed  to  result  more 
from  resentment  than  cowardice.     In  a  letter 
written  by  Benbow  after  the  engagement,  he  de- 
dares,  '^  that  the  loss  of  his  leg  did  not  trouble 
him  half  so  much  as  the  villanous  treachery  of 
«ome  of  his  captains/'     It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  name  of  Benbow  is  still  of  great  and  undimi* 
hished  popularity  in  the  British  navy. 
Campaign       The  Campaign  of  1703  conmienced  in  the  Low 
&c.        '  Countries  by  the  capture  of  Rheinberg,  which 
RheiDb^.  had  been  for  some  time  blockaded  by  count  Lot* 
turn,  general  of  the  Prussian  forces.     In  Apri)^ 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  joined  the  army  in  per« 
son,  and  immediately  resolved  upon  the  siege  of 
^he  strong  and  importi^nt  toyru  of  Bonc^,  the  k?^ 
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of  the  electorate  of  Cologne.    The  place  was  book  v. 

invested  April  24th^  beio^  attacked  oa  difiereoi     1703. 

sides  by.  general  Fagel  and  the  hereditary  prince 

of  Hesse ;  while  the  celebrated  Codiorn  disected 

his  efforts  .against  the  fortress  situated  on  the  ca^Htnb. 

other  bank  of  the  Rhine.     The  skill  and  courage  ^^ 

of  the  bcsi^ers  were  aided  by  fortune ;  for  the 

chain  which  held  the  flyiog  bridge,  by  means  of 

which  the  fort  communicated  with  the  town,  was 

broke  by  a  chance  shot  from  a  cannon ;-  an^dthus 

discouraged,  the  fort  surrendered  May  8.     The 

garrison  from  the  town  being  also  repulsed  in  a 

desperate  sally^  and  a  lodgment  made  on  the 

counterscarp  by  the  prince  of  Hesse,  the  marquis 

d'Alegre,    governor   of  the  place,    capitulated 

May  16,  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  Of  the 

French  court,  which  had  expected  a  far  more 

pertinacious  resistance. 

Marechals  Boufflers  and  Yilleroi,  of  whom  the 

latter  released  from  captivity,  was  again  entrusted 

with  the  command  of  armies,  had  in  the  mean 

time  attempted  a  diversion  by  seizing  TongereUj 

making  a  motion  toward  Maestricht,  with  a    . 
view  to  bombard  that.city^     Qut  finding  M.  Au- 

verquerque  at  the  head  of  hi^  troops  ready  to 

receive  them,  they  marched  back  to  Tongercp^ 

which  they  subsequently  abandoned  on  the  ap- 

proaclv^f  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  Dutch 

generals/ Coehom  and  Spaar^  made  indifferent 
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BOOR  V.  of  operations  in  which  decisive  success  can  be  ez- 
1703.     pected,  which  is  not  to  be  done  but  by  pushing 
boldly  forward. 

The  Dutch  deputies^  notwithstanding^  persist^ 
ed  in  their  opposition^  and  the  duke -of  Marlbo- 

Ctpttire  of  rough  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 

and  Gud-  acquisition  of  Liniburg,  which  surrendered  to  the 
mighty  force  brought  against  it,  after  a  short  and 
feeble  resistance.  Gueldres  also^  which  had  sus* 
tained  a  blockade  of  some  months,  now  hopeless 
of  refKef^  the  whole  contiguous  country  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies^  capitulated  on  the  17th  of 
December*. 

On  the  Rhine  marechal  V illars  maintained  the 
superiority  of  the  arms  of  France.  Tliat  able 
and  fortunate  general  in  the  month  of  March  in* 
vested  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  opposite  Strasburg, 
which  soon  surrendered  on  honorable  terms.  And 
he  had  orders  from  the  court  of  Versailles  to  join 
the- elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  defeated  the  im- 

BatHc  of  perialists  at  Scarding,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
city  of  Ratisbon,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire 
was  actually  assembled.  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
lay  encamped  at  Stolboffen,  where  he  was  attack-- 
ed  in  his  entrenchments  by  marechal  Villars  and 
count  Talkrd,  with  a  force  more  than  double  his 
number :   but  the   French  were  vigorously  re« 

*  Twd9\,  6uimt>  LipdigrcL  &o«     .         ... 
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pulsed^  and  the  two  marechals  obliged  to  with-  bookv, 
draw  with    some  precipitation.      Nevertheless^     ijoi. 
marechal  Y illars^   penetrating  the  passes  of  the 
Black  Forest^  joined  the  elector  near  Dutlingen, 
It  was  also  designed  that  this  prince  should  be 
farther  reinforced  by  the  due  de  Vendome  from 
the  Milanese :  but  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  fa-^ 
cilitate  this  junction,  marching  into  the  Tjrolj 
where  he  even  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Inspruck  the  capital,  was  in  the  sequel  attacked 
bj  the  peasants  of  the  country  with  such  fury 
that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  ter- 
ritory with  great  loss ;  and  the  due  de  Vendome, 
who  had  advanced  almost  to  Trent,  retired  back 
to  Italy,  where  the  imperialists  were  too  weak  and 
too  ill  supplied  to  be  able  to  act  offensively.    But  Successeiar 
the  miscarriage  of  the  design  upon  the  Tyrol  oc-  jJm$iu 
casioned  such  loss  of  time,  that  the  French  made  ccmvijj 
no  other  acquisition  this  summer  beyond    the 
mountains    than   the    strong  fortress    of  Bar- 
9el\o,  accounted  the  key  of  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena.     On  the  junction   of   the  elector  with 
marichal  Villars,    the  imperial  general    count 
Stirum  was  attacked  and  totally  routed  by  the  . 
united  forces  of  France  and  Bavaria;  after  which, 
the  imperial  city  of  Augsburg,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  Baden  for  its  relief^ 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  elector,  who  now 
l^ec^me  ver^  formidably*    In  the  m^an  time,  the 
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toQK  V.  cQmte  de  Tallard  reduced  the  city  of  did 

1703.     ^^^  invested  Laodau.    The  prince  of  Hesse  ad** 

vaQcing  from  Luxemburg  yriiix  forty  equadraas 

^nd  battolionsj  in  ^order  to  raise  the  atege  rf  &at 

important  place^  vrns  snddeiaiy  attacked  SEnd  de- 

UBdau      £^ted  at  Spire  by  the  French  general,  to  whnd 

i^""^^^      landau  soOji  afterwards  surrendered;  and  the 

Frjacb.      $Hccesses  of  ihe  French  arms  on  the  Rhine  and 

in  the  heart  of  Germany  made  ample  amends  finr 

their  disasters  iti  Flandei^. 

The  Frendi  interest^  nevertheless,  received  a 

^ceat  blow  this  year,  by  tbe  defection  of  the  dtrioe 

of  Savoy,  though  fa&er-int-law  of  the  dauphngi 

ftiidliing  of  Spain,  and  by  tlie  accession  of  Frut* 

fra^^aand  sj^  ^fid  Poftugal  to  the  xnuA  alHance.    The 

iiacoitte      French  court,  having  reason  to  suspect  the  de-r 

theGra^  ^igus  of  the  dukc  of  Savoy,  covei^    as  Ijiey 

^^^*'    were  by  the  most  artful  subtlety,  employed  tiie 

elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  a  pretendodtsonfiden- 

tial  letter  to  him^  filled  with  complaints  of  tJbe 

insolence  and  perfidy  of  the  Frencii>  and  inviting 

the  duke  to  join  in  concert,  in  order  to  counjieraot 

their  projects,  and  restore  tiie  peace  of  Europe, 

The  duke,  mistrusting  nothii^,  wrote  hkn  afirank 

.answer  acknowledging  his  own  intended  diaage. 

On  this,  orders  were  transmitted  to  the  due  de 

Veudome  to  seize  and  disarm  Hie  troops  of  Sa« 

voy,  and  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fi>r-« 

tresses  of  Verceil,  Yerjur,  Susa,  ando^er  places 4 


and  a  meoaciog  messagb  wat  delivered  to  his  book  V* 
higlmess  from  the  French  king^  declaring,  ''that   ^"TToaT 
ainee  ueiiher  religion^  honor,  nor  interest^  were  of 
foree  to  bind  himr  to  his  engagements^  he  had  sent 
his  ooiuin  the  due  de  Yeodome  at  the  head  of 
his  araj  to  make  known  to  him  his  intentions — 
ftUowipg  him  twenty-four  hotors  only  to  resolve 
what  to  do."     In  the  interim,  the  duke  of  Savoy  E'vo'/Ze. 
tempted  by  the  magnificent  promises  of  tlie  em-  c^^a  aj* 
perM^  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  ^*"*^^' 
Yienoa,  and  recognised  the  archduke  Charks  as 
king  of  Spain^--Tthe  appellation  now  given  to 
him  by  all  the  powers  of  the  alliance ;  and  count 
Staremberg,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
ablest  general  in  the  imperial  service  next  to 
priace  Eugene^  nowingloriously employed  against 
the  hfave  insurgents  of  Hungary^  received  orders^        < 
ta  march  to  his  relief     This  was  a  commission 
very  difficult    and    hazardous  to.  execute — the. 
wiater  being  now  far  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  almost  the  whole  country  from 
IKlodena.  to  Turin:  but,  by  extcaofdinary  excT" 
iimns  of  military  skill   and  valour,  the  count 
fonned.  a  junction  with  the  Piedmontese  ajfmy  od 
the  1.3th  of  Jamiary  1704. 

.  The  determination  of  the  court  of  tisbon  wai 
•apposed  to  be  chiefly  influenced  by  the  repre« 
lentations  of  the  grand<^admiral  of  Castile^  who, 
being  entirely  gained  over  to  the  imperial  interest. 
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BOOK  V.  had  retired  into  Portugal  with  the  wealth  he 
1703.     could  carry  with  him,  and  by  urgent  persuasions 
and  specious  allurements  prevailed    upon  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  accede  to  the  grand  confe^ 
deracy.     His  imperial  majesty,  in  the  name  of  his 
son  the  archduke,  engaged  to  cede  to  the  crown 
of 'Portugal,  Badajoz,  Alcantara,  &c.  in  Estra-* 
madura,  Vigo,  Gordia,  &c.  in  Galicia,  and  cer- 
tain provinces  or  districts  of  the  Spanish  empire 
in  America—- thus  prematurely  disposing  of  what 
as  yet  was  not,  and  probably  might  never  be,  in 
his  possession.      A   treaty  was  in  consequence 
^*7^  signed  on  the  24th  of  May,  1703,  between  the 
**ero  *an?*  ^"ip^^or,  the  quccu  of  Great  Britain,  the  States 
the  Man-   General,  and  the  kinff  of  Portugal,  by  which  the 
tn  with     maritime  powers  engaged  to  send  over  a  powerful 
fleet,  ivith  12,000  troops  and  a  great  supply  of 
nioney  and  arms,  to  Portugal — ^that  monarch 
stipulating  to  have  an  aVmy  of  28,000  men  ready 
to  join  them,  and  the  archduke  was  to  take  the 
command  of  the  combined  forces  in  person.     la  ' 
the  month  of  October  the  nominal  monarch  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  having  had  an  interview  with 
the  duke  of   Marlborough  at  Dusseldorf,    to^ 
whom  he  presented  a  rich  sword,  accompany- 
ing it  with  high  expressions  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard— saying,    "he  hoped  the  duke  would  not 
think  it  the  worse  for  his  having  worn  it  himself 
one  day." 
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His  calhoUc  majesty  was  detained  some.w^ieks  book  v. 
in  Holland  by  a  succession  of  storms  and  tern-     170J. 
pests,  which  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Novem-  ^jT^^^^i. 
ber  (1703),  rose  to  a  height  never  before  re- 
membered in  England.     Thexity  of  London  was 
shaken  as  by  an  earthquake  ;  the  noise  and  vio- 
lence of  the  hurficane,  accompanied  by  torrents, 
of  rain,  were  dreadfully  terxiiic  ;  and  the  dark- 
ness was  changed  into  artiiictal  day  by  the  inces- 
sant glare  of  lightning.     The  roo£i  of  very  many 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  unco* 
veired — the  wind  rolling  up  the  sheets  of  lead  as 
scrolls  of  parchment.     The  storm  was  no  less  - 
terrible  in  thfe  distant  provinces.     A  great  num-    • 
ber  of  houses  were  blown  down.     Dr.  Kidder, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  with  others  of  the 
family,  were  killed  by  the  fail  of  the  episcopal 
palace ;  and  the  damage  sustained  in  all  parts  of  • 
the  kingdom  was  incalculable.      Rear-admiral 
Beaumont,  who  commanded  a  squadron  then 
lying  in  the  Downs,  was  lost  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  in    the    Mary  of  sixty-four  guns,  with 
several  other  ships  of  war  ;  and  1500  seamen 
were  computed  to  have  perished.     The  admired 
and  beautiful  structure  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
bouse,  built  by  the  famous  Winstanley,  was  de- 
molished; the  architect  himself  being  of  the 
number  of  persons  inclo&f^d  in  it.    Having  been 
frequently  told  that  the  edifice  was  too  slight  to 
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BOOK  V.  wMhsteod'  1^6  fiii^  of  the  windy  and  vncve&i  tid 
1703.  ^^  ac:cu8tonMd  to  tejky  conUmpbMksly,  tint  hd 
only  wished  to  b6  ia  it  Whea  a  storm  should  bap^ 
pen.  Uofortanaiely  his  desire  was  gratified.  8ig^ 
nalfrof  distfess  were  madej  but  in  so  trMM»Ml<iB0' 
a  sea  nO'  Tessel  couhl  lite^  or  would  venture  to 
put  off  to  their  relief. 
^rM  of^  About  the  end  of  Decembei*  the  kJitg  of  Spaiir 
spamin  landed  at  Poitsmouthj  and  immediately  rejpadr^ 
to  Windsor^  where  the  court  wa^thenxeleliratiiig 
the  festival  of  Christmas^  Here  he  was  eoto^ 
tained  with  a  splendor  and  magnifieeMe  corie^ 
spondii^  with  the  opulence  and  gfandeur  of  the 
British  nation.  Thi»  young  pridoe  displayed 
the  true  Austriani  reserve  and  gpavfty^  speakiiig' 
Tei^  UttK  and  never  onee  being  percerved  W 
siiile.  His  manners  were  nevertheless  perfeetly 
decorous  and  obliging^  and  he  appeared  highly 
pleased  and  gratified  witb  his  i^eception.  Early 
in  the  new  year  (1704)y  he  sailed^  undef  eon^ 
Toy  of  a  powerful  squadron  commanded  by  aii^ 
George  Roobe^  to  Ltsboiij  where  he  was  weir 
corned  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  sOve*- 
reigns  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  had  filled  the  high  office 
of  vicer4)y  of  Ireland^  since  the  dismission  &i 
Ae  earl  of  Rochester^  with  great  reputation:  and- 
popularit)7^  living  in  a  style  of  extraerdidsery  mag- 
nificence^ aAc(  Sporting  hichsetf  vHtb  mMcfa  gc-* 


tteroutj  and  afidiility.    In  the  month  of  S^^  BOOK  v. 
tember  1703^  his  grace  held  a  sesfion  of  parlia^     1703. 
ment  in  Dvblin ;  and^  addressing  the  two  housed 
in  a  most  gracious  speech^  assured  them>  '^  that^ 
ance  the  queen  had  done  him  the  honor  to  pkce 
him  in  that  station>  as  his  duty  and  gratitude. 
obliged  him  io  serve  her  majesty  with  the  utmost 
diligimce  and  fidelity,  so  his  inclination  and  in^ 
terest»  and  the  examples  of  his  ancestors,  were 
.indispensable  obligations  upon  him^  to  improve 
every  oppiwtunity  to  the  advantage  and  prospe* 
rity  of  this  his  native  country/'    The  addresses 
retufned  by  the  two  houses  were  in  the  highest 
degree  loyal  to  the  queen,  and  complimentary  to 
the  present  illustrious  chief  governor :   but  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  during-  the  whole  of 
the  session  indicated  the  deep  sense  entertained 
by  the  Irish  legislature  of  the  multiplicity  and 
soMgnitude  of  the  national  grievances*    In  a  re- 
presentation to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  the  commons  comj^in  ''  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  been  of 
late  greatly  shaken;— 4he  lives,  liberties,  and  es- 
tales,  of  the  subjects  thereof  being  called  in 
question,  and  tried  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their 
ancestors ; — they  could  not  without  the  greatest 
grief  of  heart  reiect  upon  the  great  decay  and 
loss  of  their  trade,  which,  firom  the  restrictions 
and  di3couragements  it  laboured  under,  was  be« 
VQt.  it^  o 
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cotae  in  a.  maniieF  Utiprbfitabk  ;->-«that  nanj  ciTil 
officers  wer^  arrived  atsuoh  a  pkcb  4f  icosup-* 
tioA  as  was  ;almcttt  ttisuppoftable ;  ihaf  others  in 
c^mideraJU^  employineit»  4welt  and  resided  for 
the  m^  pMt  out  of  the  kingdom  :«r>^«nd  they 
Cdnclude  a  long  aiftd  afleeting  memotMrniAi  Hie 
reiMrkftble  deelaration>  :  that  Uiey  coiild  not* 
diispair  of  be#  majesly's  goodness  bdn^exteiMled 
towards  thetn  ki  slueh  a  prudent  and  gratfiotti 
mariner  u^  'mlg:ht  alKnrd  them  relief  accordiiig  to 
the  exigencies. of  their  condition,  by  •reMorin^ 
parliaincTtt  <Jiem  to  a  ftfll  enioYtticnt  of  their  censti«i!ftion> 

of  Ireland  **    '^  ■  *        ■ 

courtta     OR  by  promotine'a  more  firm  and  atvict  timoii 
England,    ^ith  her  majesty's  subjects  of  Enghtnd." 

The  address  of  fli^  lords  was  expressive  of  the 
skme  just  and  ratiaftal  sentiment.  ''  As  we  are 
seiisiblc?,"'  say  they,  "ihut  oitr  preservation  is 
dwing  to  oiir  being  uiiited  to  the  croWA  of  Eng- 
land, so  we  are  cotavinced  it  would  tend  to  onr 
farfjfaer  security  and  happitiess,  td  bare  a  more 
comprehensive  and  entire  unio*  wrfli  that  ^ung^ 
Aoiit/*  The  answers  'of  'tlte  didefe  of  Ormonde 
and  probably  his  wishes,  were  favorable  to  this 
great  project,  birt  hfe  potttitml  infltieWee  was  very 
eircums^iribed ;  and  an  undertaking  ofi»uch  mag<* 
iiitude  and  difficulty  was  not  likely  to  be  entered 
npOn/biit  from  motives  of  the  rtost  nrgent  poK- 
ileal  necessity ;  and  the  earnest  derfre  of  the  Irish 
K^gi^tun;,  dtrtdted  to  an 'object  most  important 


And  fatnefteial  Ae?tr  becaiM  tlfe  theoM  ^f  p«r«*  booic  y. 
liflSMltfy  dtiCttHion  iu  EaglftHd.  i7v^; 

A  wry  Miteie  bill  wm  tfi|radu€Q4  ia  th0fC#uf«e 
of  tli6«eiBM>ii  again^  tlnrJiUHfiaii'-^ 
ed  on  the  flMdd  #f  tluiji  ftm^A  wme  yeiM  wi^e 
in  Eiigluid/  whioh  <li^  BvgUilft  minisfryi  aoxiow 
not  tD  ioGBMae  the  dMcentoato  tf  the  Irsrii  pro*  ^}^^^^.. 
testaMsi  w4iiiU  «t)t  rentals  to  raiecti  bul  ithtfy  Boacud. 
Buesed  lOi  fit's  dbme,  wtciidiiigtiie'0p9ratiaain>HCa. 
of  the  teit  act  to  IltUiid^  which  thef  het^"^"^ 
wodU  hew  keen  flOtltertfiebtU.  llheMU^esi- 
pA  QotwithsteiidyMif ;  for/,  thongh  the  elauae  aa^ 
veMti  waa  OKtranielj  dittaitefol  to  the  Irish  p^^ 
lianenti  thej  ehose  nther  ^M  .tiie  ^diasenteri 
should  in  ft  certain  degfee  suflfer  10  eonjiAnetion 
with  the  catibolica,  than  that  the  hard  iateof  the     ' 
latter  ahoidd  aot>  by  the  injuriotta  i^Mration  of 
thisliiU,  benaidei;^  BtiU  more  painfol  and  griev- 
tnia.    FarOier  m^Janres  of  rigor  appeared  to  be 
in  cntai^dation;  tribm  the  pariiaamat  was  and* 
deiily  ai^oumed  by  tiie  l(ud  Itratenaat^Hthilt 
BoNe  pcrsinagf  ncurring  hy  this  aot  of  huana- 
nity  and  p<dicy  the  reproaches  of  those  wrcAehed 
bigota>  who  at  that  peciod  con^tiitedj  as  is  too 
probable^  a  ipery  great  vnyority  of  the  protestaat 
braneh  of  tiie  coaomiiaaty  in  this  unhappy  and 
divided  coratry. 

On  the  9th  of  Nowndier,  170S,  Oe  finglisb 
seesion  ^na  opened  hy  a  yery  warlike  speech^  de« 
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BOOK  V.  tnoDstrating  only  heW'  absolute  wu  the  ascend* 
1703.    ency  nowacquired  by  the  Marlbor<nigh  cimimnoii 
over  tBe  pacifie  anduiiMrtlntious  disposition  of 
tlie  queen.     She  detnafided   ''  such  BUfiplies  as 
should  be  requisite  to  defray  ihe  necessaary  charge 
^onof  of  the  war  during  Ae^next  year^  witii  Mgrnrd^ 
l/E^^lmd  not  only  to  all  the  former  eogagemMrti^  but  par- 
ticuUnrly  to  the  «llfaace  lately  made  wtth  the 
king  of  Portugal,  for  recovering  the  monaceby  of 
Spain  friom  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wstoring 
it  to  the  house  of  Austria" — an  object  which 
was  never  avowed,  nor»  as  there  is  uny  reasmi  to 
believe,  ever  entertaiiied.  by  the  lalekii^  WU- 
Itam,  the  original  projector  of  ^>  grand  altiaAce 
In  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  the  queen  ex* 
ffies^d  her  earnest .  desire  of  seeing  aU  her  sub- 
jects in  perfect  peace  and  union  amongst  them* 
selves ;  and  die  deprecated  any  heala  or  divisions 
that  might  deprive  her  of  :tfaat  satis&ction,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  common  enemies  of 
the  church  and  dtate. 

This  denoted  the  rking  aseen^ntfy  of  whig 
principles,  and  wbb  understood  ad  an  intimatioD 
of  her  desire,  that  there  'Should  be  tio'farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  bill  agaktst- occasional  conform- 
ity, 90  opposite  to  the  policy  of  the  whigs,  upon 
whose  zeal  the  ministers  chiefly  depended  for  the 
fortfaer  prosecution  of  tlie  war.  But  in  a  very 
Aort  time  >ftec  tbr  meeting  of  parliament^  a  mo^ 
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tiOB  Tvras  made  in  tbe  bouse  of  eommoiis  for  leave  book  v. 
to  bring  in  a  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  1703. 
and  carried,  notwithstanding  tbe  non^oncurrence 
of  the  courts  by  a  great  majority.  It  was,  how-  occMonai 
ever,  somewhat  differently  modified  from  dieit^BS[^ 
former^  and  the  penalties  greatly  mitigated ;  and  ^^^ 
in  the  preamble  the  clause  against  persecution 
was  modestly  and  properly  omitted.  The  old 
topics  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sectaries  and  the 
danger  of  the  church  being  still  the  favorite 
theme,  the  bill  triumphantfy  passed  ihe  house  on 
the  7th  of  December  ( 1703) ;  and  being  sent  up 
to  the  lords^  it  occasioned  a  debate  of  many  hours, 
wbetfier  the  bill  should  be'  read  a  second  time,  or 
thrown  out.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  and  several 
other  peers  connected  with  the  court,  absented 
themselves  from  the  house ;  and  others,  who  bad 
fonneriy  voted  for  it,  pretending  they  saw  farther 
into  the  design  of  the  bill,  now  appeared  openly 
against  it.  The  bishops,  hesitating  between  op- 
ponte  interests^  were  almost  equally  divided ;  and 
bishop  Burn0t>  the  clmnpion  of  the  low  church 
party,  made>  an  able  and  impressive  speech  in  op- 
position to  the  bill.  This  prelate  cited  the  ex* 
ample  of  queen  Elizabeth^  who  was  sofar  frrai 
thinking  a  law  of  this  icind  necessary,  that  she  en^ 
cooraged  the  occasional  conformity  of  papists  in 
her  reign  as  a  measure  of  policy^  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  po|iesaw 
the  tendency;  of  tbi^  indulgent  system,  and  there* 
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jooK  V.  fyte  bB  to<A  can  to  put  mt^op  io'ii.  ^^  Surely/^ 
*  1703.  said  he,  ''  tiie  dinaitars  m  tlda  reign  are  not 
more  to  be  dreaddd  thitn.  ihe  catttoUdl  in  that  of 
Elizabeth.  After  the  lat^  king  had  delirefed  to 
from  our  fears  and  dangers^  and  an  act  of  tolera^ 
tion  was  passed^  the  churchy  far  from  being  weak- 
ened by  H,  had  become  both  stronger  and  safer ; 
ind  tise  numbers  of  the  non*>conlbrmists  had  con<* 
nierably  diminished.  But  a  measure  of  tiiis 
nature  will  excite  their  jealousy  and  their  anger ; 
and  when  these  jH^sions  are  awakened^  it  is  in 
Tain  to  expect  to  work  by  any  arguments  upon 
their  reason.  The  biriiop  said^  that  he  himself 
had  been  an  occasional  conformist  at  Geneva  an4 
in  Holland ;  and  he  tikought  that  an  occasional 
Conformity  with  a  less  perftct  church  very  con* 
dstent  with  the  habitual  wor^ip  of  Goo  in  a 
more  perfect  one ;  and  it  remained  a  mere  point 
of  opinion,  which  church  or  society  vniM  Ike 
mora  and  iv^hich  die  less  perfect.  He  himself 
thought  the  separatioh  of  the  dissentom  founded 
jDnerror  and  mistBke:,b«tif  they  «w«re  to  be  to- 
lerated in  their  mistakes,  he  'fknew  not  ^y 
tfai^  ^oiild  imt  be  tolerated '  in  <a  practice 
which  had  a  dii^ct  tendency  1o  moderate 
and  reot%  liMn.  Before  the  civil  wars  of 
ike  laft  century,  he  observed  that  a  great  ^f^ 
fscence  was  constantly  made  betM<een  the  puri-^ 
tans  asid  the  Btowaists^  on  this  very  account : 
aadi  Aq  &rmer  had'beeva  allowed  some  degree  of 


viwit,  in  eottfiNniitg  to  the  ohwebjo  fer  as  tiiey  book  v. 
lawfuUj  couMl;    and  tht  iatter  condei&ned  «s  ^'''^^l^^ 
icliiBBHtks  ia  totdly  aqiajsaluig  from  it.    But 
J10V  ail  vnB  fcfeaed.    Tiiote  who  came  nearest 
im  the  cfavidli  wwe  discouraged^  and  the  most 
hostile  aod  bigoted  sefaratists  JDiriy  wre  deemed 
entitled  toisdulgeiioeaad.fisvon  '  If  occasional 
oonfonoity  he  anourar,  I  soe  not/'  said  this  libeAl 
pedat^   "  why  it  should  be  worse  treated  than 
the  errors  that  are  myw  tolerated :  for  of  all  er^ 
rors  it  is  tiiat  which  has  do&e  fke  greatest  service 
to  the  churdh/'    Tiie  hNrds  Marlborough  and 
Godol^i^  theiigh  they  declared  the  bill  to  be 
UMSiosoniAle,  votttd  fat  the  sesbnd  reading  of  it« 
But  Ai»  bjr  no  meaas  soffioed  to  jnaintain  thdr  occasional 
reputation  with   the  high  church    party^  \nlo  ity  bui  re- 
plainly  perceived  their  change  of  sentiment  re-»  ^lotL. 
specting  this  fiivorite  measure^^aod  from  this  pe- 
fiod  theselords  were  decried  by  the  tomes  through'- 
outtiie  kingdom  as  cold  or  lukewarm  Mends  of 
the  church-— «nd  the  earl  of  Rqchester  extolleci^ 
by  them  as  the  only  man  who  could  be  depended 
vpoB  for  seal  and  firmness  ia  deii^iceof  tlie  civil 
aod  ecelesiastiGal  coMtttaftieB  of  the  »eaim  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  daii^er.    On  dividing  the 
house^  it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  twelve 
voices  not  to  give  the  bill  a  second  readings  but 
to  ltS»CT  it*« 

*  ♦  In  'die  queen's  private  correspondence  with  the  duchess  of 
Marlboraugh  at  this  period)  under  the  feigned  names  of  Mrs, 
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BOOK  V.     In  the  course  of  the  present  session  a  ^coyexj 


1703.  was  made  of  a  plot  which  excited  wmA  atten* 
ptoT^'  tidily  and  some  alarm^  thou^  scarcely  deserring 
of  either.  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort^  head  of 
the  clan  of  the  Fr^sers^  who  assomed  upon  ques* 
ttonable  authority  the  title  of  jLord  LoTatw* 
man  of  a  character  in&mously  profligale^  of 
uhich  low  cunning  and  plausible  address,  had 
been  deputed  from  the  court  of  St.  Gknnauie's 
into  Scotland^  with  a  commission  to  treat  with 
the  highluid  chieftains  who  were  still  attached  to 
Ihat  interest.  After  much  intrigue  and  cabal, 
not  only  with  the  hig^landers  but  divers  of  the 
Scottish  nobles^  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
th|  duke  of  Queensb^rry^  high  comoiissioner^  to 

Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman^  her  real  and  secret  inclination  in 
favor  of  the  tories  is  strongly  expressed.  She  tajs,  ''  I  must 
tell  you  Mr.  Bromley  will  be  dissppomted ;  far  the  priaca 
does  not  intend  tp  go  to  the  house  wb^  tbe^ill  agaipst  oocftt 
yonal  conformi^  is  brought  in.  But^  ^t  the  same  tixpe  that  { 
tbink  him  yeiy  much  in  the  right  not  tp  vote  in  it^  I  shall  not 
have  the  worse  opinion  of  any  of  the  Iprds  that  are  for  it.  For 
though  I  should  have  been  very  gkd  it  h:?4  ^^  ^icen  brougfaC 
iBto  the  house  pf  commons,  bepB49e  I  would  npt  have  had  any 
pretence  given  fpr  quarrelling,  I  cannot  help  thjnking,  np>ir 
It  is  as  good  as  passed  there,  it  will  be  better  for  the  service  ta 
have  it  pas$  the  house  of  lords  too.  I  must  own  to  you  that  I 
never  cared  to  mention  any  thing  on  this  subject  to  you,  be- 
cause I  knew  you  would  not  be  of  my  mind— but  since  fac^ 
|pve  given  me  this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  sayings  t|ia^  I 
^ec  nothing  like  perseiputioip  in  this  bill." 


he  betnyad  tlie  vrbnAe  aeoBt  of  hu«iii^  book  t. 
htMfr  And  H  appean  that  Qnoeoiberry  took  aa  1703. 
imgeaerotts  advantage  ^  tins  diBcovery,  to  ex* 
peie^  if  ndtto  ruin^  several  peraons  whom  he  ac^ 
reunted  his  personal  or  poUtieal  enemies^  partir 
ddarlj  Ae  marquis  of  Athol^  for  wham  Lovai 
pretended  to  have  a  letter  from  die  queen  at  1^ 
G^maine's^  thanking  that  nobleman  for  his  assitf* 
vices  of  fidelity  and  attachment.  The  direction 
of  this  letter,  said  to  be  intended  for  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  vras  observed  to  be  in  a  hand  different 
from  the  contents,  to  which  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
firiends  of  the  marquis  to  be  insidiously  aflixed  by 
liovat,  between  whom  and  Athol  subsisted  a 
JMd^  fiiid.  Intelligence  beii^  conveyed  by 
Queensberry  to  the  ministers  in  London  of  ttfis 
•ecret  mission  of  Lovat,  which  was  also  eorro** 
berated  by  the  sekure  about  this  time  of  several 
JaMbite  emissaries  her  majesty  on  the  17th  of, 
Deeember,  1703,  acquainted  the  two  houses  in 
a  formal  speech,  ^'  that  she  had  unquestionable 
in^rmation  of  very  ill  practices  and  designs  car* 
li^d  on  in  Scotland/'  A  very  long  and  tedious 
examination  of  particulars  followed  hereupon, 
upon  which  the  house  of  commons  passed  no 
judgment,  and  offered  no  advice ;  but  the  house 
of  peers,  at  the  result  of  the  whole,  towards  the 
90d  pf  the  session,  came  to  a  resolution,  which 
ifa^^  exprefsf^  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  ''  tha4 
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BOOK  P.Abiert  tppeaMd  tO'lMiV4i  baco  a  dAOgeroiM'  c0Bi^ 
170J.  racy  carriMt  fm*  Ibr  tantng  a  reheMibiLiiwScotiaad, 
«ad  iavadinn^  tlidt  kiilgcUim^vMi  a;Fiewli  pinnir ; 
«iid  tlicir  lordships  gaw  it  as. their  dplwoii^  Aat 
^iMang  bad  gtvea.M  vuch  ^ncsoMgeaaeMto  lier 
jaajdty't  aiieaiies  to:^]&er  intothttdetesUbte  «#«« 
gpitsu^j,  as  tiiat  the  saceisKion  to  the  cMwn  of 
ihotlaad  was  not  declared  to  Im  iu  the  prioeni 
fiophta  and  her  hetro,  b^ing  protestants/'  To 
which  the  queea  replied, . ''  That  ^e  hod  already 
A&elared  ber  inteotions  of  eadea^oiiraftg  tho  set* 
tlement  of  the  pMtOBtant  HuccesMdA  in  Sccrtland; 
as  the  effeotoal  means  of  socurt^'tlirir  4^i^t  aad 
our  own^  and  the  readiest  way  to  Mi  ehtire  ttoiOA 
hetvi^een  both  htn^oms^  in-  the  perfecting  of 
M^ich  it  was  very  desir aUe  that  flo  time  shoidd 
"be  los*." 

The  secret  correspoirieilcc  of  Fraser  -wflh 
Queeasberfy  could  not  long  femain  tiHsuspected 
by  the  Jacobites.  In  eonsequcnee  of  a  pass  pro- 
cured for  liim  under  a  feigned  nsHie  by  that  no- 
ViefhvLfi,  of  tlic  earl  of  Nottingham,  he  returned 
to  the  continent,  and,  repairing  to  tlic  court  of 
Sf.  Ctennaioe's,  delivered  a  long  and  confused 
memorial  to  the  quceo  regent,  containing  a  pom- 
pous account  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  ac- 
•  kno\i'ledging  without  reserve  his  intrigues  vritfa 
Queensberry,  Argyle,  Levcn,  &c.    On  the  perusal 

of  this  memorial,  the  earl  of  MidAeton,  clearfy 
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^ceiyttig  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  Lovat,  book  v. 
declared  in  a  letter  to  M«  de  Torcy  (Jan.  16,  *~^q^ 
1701),  ^'that,  although  he  newr  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him^  be  did  not  think  him  fool^nough 
to  accuse  hilnsetf.  Theinfonnations  given  against 
faim  hy  others/'  said  his  lordship^  "  are  out  of  the 
qu^tion.  He  aeknowledges  plainly  a  formal  di^ 
obedience ;  for  be  wa^  adtoohitely  forbidden  to 
tmt  with  any  but  the  highlanders.  He  told  me 
tbaft  Qneensberry^  Argyle,  and  Leven,  wei«  the 
greatest  enemies  of  tiie  king  in  that  country; 
yet  he  communieated  to  them  the  wfaofo*  of  hts 
commiifion.  He  rejects  extraordinary  offisrs,  but 
obtains  a-  pass  to  go  to  London ;  and  from  thence 
the  same  Queen^[)eiiy  obtains  another  pass  for 
YAvBLy  under  a  borrowed  name^  to  secure  bis  safe 
return  to  France.  It  is  therefore  clear  ai  day* 
light  that  these  noblemen  wanted  to  employ  him 
here  as  a  8py««*and  for  seizing  letters  and  com-* 
HiiBsions  which  might  serre  as  proofs  againit  the 
men  of  honor  in  that  country^/'  In  conclusicHi, 
Lorat,  in  reward  of  the  gveat  services  he  boasted 
to  have  performed^  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of 
the  Bastflle.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  futile  conspiracy,  was  the  extreme 
ardor  with  which  it  was  investigated  by  the  peers, 
and  the  indifference  approaching  to  contempt  ap# 

♦  Maq)hergon's Papers^  vol.i.  p.  dSl. 
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BOOKV.  pftrent  in  all  the  proceedings  relative  to  it  in  tho 
^^■^^J^T^Jiouseof  commons^  affording  a  good  political  ba- 
jrometer  of  the  general  state  of  parties  and  opi* 
niou  » the  legidative  bodj. 
.  The  ability  as  well  as  fidelity  of  the  earl  of 
Jifottingham>  in  the  discharge  of  ihe  high  offices 
^occupied  by  bim  since  the  revolution^  had  been 
eimaficuous»  It  seamed  therefore  superfluous^ 
and  even  invidious,  for  the  house  of  lords  to  ap^ 
point  a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the  par* 
ticulara  of  this  plot  The  choice  of  the  house 
fell  upon  the  dukes  of  S^nerset  and  Devonshire^ 
the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Scarborough^  and 
the  lords  Somers^  Tawnshend,  and  Wharton, 
seven  of  the  most  zealous  vrhigs  in  that  assembly. 
The  house  of  commons  immediately  took  fire  at 
ihis  procedure,  and  presented  an  address  to  the 
queen,  declaring  their  surprise  to  find,  "  that, 
.Vifhen  several  persons  suspected  of  treasonable 
practices  against  her  majesty  were  taken  into  cus«- 
^y  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  lords,  in  viola- 
tiim  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  bad  wrested 
them  out  of  her  maje^y's  hands  ;  and,  without 
her  majesty's  leave  or  knowledge,  had,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  taken  the  examination  of 
them  solely  to  themselves,  and- they  avowed  their 
^resolution  to  support  her  majesty  in  the  exercise 
of  her  just  prerogative  against  all  invasions  what- 
3oe  ver."    In  reply  to  this  accuiiation  and  menace. 


the  lords  pttmxieA  a  memorial  to  the  quoen,  jiis^  dooK  y. 
tiffing  at  giMt  len^tk  thMr  late  oondttct  as  per-     1703. 
fectly  regolar  and  constttutKHial ;  and  they  aflbm 
their  records  to  be  fiUed  triHi  precedents  which 
ivarranttheireUuniineTerypartofit:  ^' No  house 
of  eonuneM^''  say  their  lordships,  ^'  till  now,  hat 
fffea  countenance  to  this  dangerous  opinion; 
which  does  so  directly  tend  to  the  rendering  ilt 
ministers  safe  from  the  examuiation  of  parlia^ 
ments.    And  we  bm  persuaded  that  no  bouse  of 
commons  heveafler  will  assert  sudi  a  notion,  be- 
cause they  are  not  wont  easily  to  part  with  a 
power  they  have  assumed ;  and  it  is  certMn  that 
they  have  several  times  taken  upon  them  to  exer^ 
ciae  an  authority  like  that  which  they  have  so  se« 
verely  reflected  on  in  their  address/'    The  queen 
was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  these  opposite  ad- 
dresses, hut  gave  civil  and  discreet  answers  to 
l^tb*— declaring   '*  that  she  looked  upon  it  as  a 
great   misiGMrtune  when   any  misunderstanding 
happened  between  both  houses  of  parliament 
which  could  not  be  without  much  prejudice  to  the 
puUic/'    Amongst  other  papers  laid  before  the 
two  houses^  was,  "  an  account  of  the  conspiracy 
in  Scotland,''  dmwn  up  by  the  earl  of  Netting--^ 
ham,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  ezaminationt 
taken  before  him  as  secretary  of  state.    Great  ex-- 
eeptions  upon  very  slender  grounds  were  niide  by- 
aonie  of  the  whig  lords  to  this  document;  9»  im*" 
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BooKv,  perfect jio4 obio«r«>  nod MleiikM  iovamkilSks 
^^oT^  pUi  appev  mote  viif^ftQliii  thw  it  raslly  vm^ 
wMlcl)  in  tr«()»!  cotiU  «e4iMly  be,  &«l4lir  eoot* 
9aos^ pwu4  %  «^l!ro>  ''  tbat  tbt  eMrl  of  N#C^ 
tingham>  for  btt  s^eat  i^ilHy  aoA  idfMseoee  ia 
il^  eji^MtioB'  of  his  offiee>  for  hia^Mq^mtioiH 
abk  fidelity  to  the  ^gmeu  aod  her  ^enrecnmenlU 
tod  for  Uf  steady  Adbeciiig  ^  ^  nbuoeb.of 
Ei)gla«d  as  by  kiiF.eataUishedi.badI  bigblyme^ 
rited  tbe  trast  ber  IMijeaty  lepeaed  in  hkn." 

This  affak  cootiawd  for  maay  aeitthi  to  eo^ 
gage  thj^  attention  of  tbe  public,  who  bii^ly  «p«« 
piaaided  the  zeal  di^toyod  by  the  lordi  in  the 
iAvestigatioB  of  it,  while  tbe  coldness  and  indif- 
fisreiice  of  the  CQintaons  oocited  io.ltbe  eaine  pro- 
portion tiie  generel  diigust. 
rint-Thiiu     Greatmod  mmt^  pcwularity  was  aoquitied  bw 

md  Tenths  .,  .  i,  a  xi  m 

lettored  to  tli^4|ueen  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  sowiagBAehvemi 

''^' to  .the  house  of  comitions  by  the  secnAary  ci 

state,  sir  Charles  Hedgesj  on  the  jinniveKsaffy  of 

her  birth-day  this  ^ear,  1704,  importing,  '^thaC 

her  majesty,  ^viog  taken  into  bar  serions  c«n« 

sideriAioa  the  mea^and  insuffioient  maintemmco 

beloe^^  to  the  clergy  in  dives  parts  of  tht& 

,  kingdom,  to  give  them  some  ease   had   been 

*  pleased  to  remit  the  amars  of  the  tenths  to  t^ 

poor  cleqgy :  and  for  an  angmentation  of  their 

maintenance  her  majesty  deckued  that  she  woidd 

taikk^  It  f  rant  of  her  whole  revenue  arising  oat  of 
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the  fint^frfika  and  teaitH  ^r/ar  0$  iv  ^ikmid  be-!  9P0K  v. 
oome  free  frdm,  ifkiuminnama^,  ia  N-  mppiied  Ait  ^  1704. 
tint  pvrpoie.    Aad  if  the  'hmtm  of  eMMiioo» 
oeoU  fiad aay proper  methodhy  ^ich  her  mar 
jeitjr's  good  wtentiaiis  to  the  poor  tlatgymif^ 
be  oMido  mom  oflbetual^  it  wouid  bo  of  grtui  ad^ 
vantage  to  the  publie>  and  acceptable  lo  hor  mm^ 
jesty/'    Upon  lixe  queea'9 .  message  a  bitt'  Was 
brovgbttn,  enabhng  her  to  aheaate  thubroMfa^ 
of  the  reTemie^  then  anKninting  to  ibout  njOQOl. 
per  amittin,  but  since  much  improved  and  iih 
cieaied^  and  to  create  a  corporation  by  charter  to> 
apply  it  to  tile  use  for  vAneh  she  now  gave  ii.^ 
In  aid  of  which  pnrpcnej  a  partial  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  flsortmain  took  plaoe>  that  it  might  he 
free  to  all  men  to  give  or  bequeaith  what  they  ^ 
thought  fit  towards  the*  augmentation  of  thd 
fimd.    'fhis  excdlent  cluuuty  is  knowtt>byihe' 
appdlati^n  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  ;^«nd  it 
produced  a  set  of  addresses  from  all  the  clergy 
of  Enghmd>  fuUofthaidcs  wad  just  acknowledg-* 
meats.    To  teaiitK  the  royal  message,  perfectly. 
intoUigiUe^  it  is  necossary  to  remark^  that  thi% 
ancient  branch  of  the  papal,  axid,  since  the  9m 
of  the  reformation,  of  the  royal  revenue^  had 
never  been  ngnlatly  paid  into  the  royal  trea^ 
iUfy ;  4>ut>  being  coUeoted.-  by  the  bisbopSj  was 
Jet  apart  as  a  fund  on  which  to  make  assignmonta 
to  oourt  ftvorita»«^-the  earl  of  Sunderland  at  this 
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Book  V.  Tery  pmod  enjoying  a  pennon  of  90001.  pef  an^ 
J704.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  li^^>  payable  out  of  the  same.  Ab 
the  courtiers,  therefore^  were  sd  mueh  intaresled 
in  tiie  perpetaatibn  of  this  abuse^  greater  merit 
is  ascribable  io  the  queen  an4  her  present  mini»* 
ters  for  adopting  a  mode  of  extinguishing  it^  at 
once  so  efl^tual  and  so  beneficial. 

Aremaikable  act  passed  this  session^  empow- 
6ri«ii|^  justices  of  the  peace  to  take  up  siidi  idle 
persons  as  had  no  calling  or  means  of  subsiitenccj 
and  to  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  the  tfmy, 
upon  paying  them  the  leyy*money  al^iyed  for 
raising  recruits.  Another  bill  was  Isfbewise  ufr* 
troduced  isito  the  house  of  commoqe,  to  compel 
the  severat  parishes  throughout  England  to  fur- 
msh  to  the  army  a  certain  complement  of  men. 
But  this  being  regarded^  by  tiie  vigilant  jea- 
lousy of  these  times^  as  '^  a  copy  of  what 
was  practised  in  France  and  other  despotic  go- 
i^cmments,  and  inconsistent  with  Uie  constitution 
and  liberty  of  Engli^men,"  it  was  unanimously 
REJECTED.  On  the  3d  of  April  (1704),  the 
l|neen  came  to  the  house,  and  in  a  speedi  of  fona 
put  an  end  to  the  session. 

The  whigs  still  appeared  to  gain  ground  ia 


co^n!  ^  the  cabinet.    The  earl  of  Nottingham,  whil& 

tin^^r^  the  parliameut  was  yet  sittings  resigned  his  posl^ 

^^^        of  secretary  of  state — ^not  being  able  to  obtaia^ 

the  dismissTon  of  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  i)^- 
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VdtMhire  froin  the  queen's  service^  aiid  rdsolving,  book  y. 
w  he  declared^  to.  participate  no  longer  in  any  1704. 
<0U&cib  to  vhich  tiiose  gteat  whig  peers  i^ere 
admitted.  The  jKals  were  ^iven  to  Mr.  Harlejt, 
aod  at  the  same  time  Mr.  St.  Jdhn  was  madeser 
cretary  at  war.  The  :key  of  chamherlain  also^ 
was  at  this  period  »takea  from  lord  Jersey^  and 
tramferred  to  the  earl  of  Kent.  These  chaag«s 
were  however  far  from  giving  satire  satisfaction 
to  the  asedlous  wiiigs^  while  thej  still  saw  sueh 
men  as  the  miarqius  of  Nomsnby^  sir  Nathan 
Wrig^t^and  sir  Charleis  Hedges^  in  possessioli  of 
some  of  the.  highest  offices  of  tiiie  state*.  The 
proceedngft  of  the  convocation  happily  r^olained 
too  insignificant  for  attention.  ^  The  lower  hoitfa 
sent  up  a  representation  to  the  bishops^  enumer»» 
ating  sMse  alwses  ia  ecdeaiastical  disciptineaad 
the  eonsistorial  courts ;  but  no  notice  was  taken 

*  /*•  I  must  own,"  s^'^  the.  eaii  of  SUmford,  writing  to  a 
correspondent  at  this  period  ^June2, 1/04),  *'  your  reasonings 
Qpon  the  changes  at  001111  to  be  the  same  witli  our  most  judl- 
cioQs  honest  men  here — i.  e.  to  be  very  chitnerical,  and  will  not 
Id  lU  bamaa  ^bability  attaiinthe  ends  aimed  at,  bat  may  liaf|i 
a  oontiary  effect.  Whatever  my  lord  Marlborough  dqpi 
abroad^  which  for  the  sake  of  Europe  I  heartily  wysh  may  ba 
well,  yet  his  foundation  being  rotten  here,  and  theirs  not  in« 
creasing,  his  friends  may  exasperate  his  enemies  to  that  height, 
ttttit  it  may  push  diem  on  beyond  the  rules  and  measures  which 
bare  been  k^t  amonpt  tbem  biiherto."  • 

roi..aJU  r 
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BOOK  V.  in  it  of  pluralities^  non-^residence^  and  tlie  Bmt 

1704.     grant  and  scandaldus  n^lect  of  cures. 
Memorial'      Jq  the  mont^  ef  January  I104f,  count  Wrat* 
Wmtiiiau.  tislau^  the  imperial  arabaflsador^  presented  a  me^ 
tnorial  to  the  British  «ourt^  in-vhich  he  repre*- 
wnted  the  alarming  and  dangerous  situation  to 
which  the  emperor  and  the  empire  were  reduced 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  Germany,  and  the  defection  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria^  who  had  entered  into  a  strict  confe«> 
deracy  with  France ;  had  joined  the  armies  of 
that  monarchy  with  all  bis  forces ;  seized  the  ci^ 
ties  of  Augdi>ufg3  UhB>  and  Passau^  and  thneat^ 
enod  to  attack  even  the  imperial  capital  of  Vienna 
ifaelf.    The  emperor-  therefose  implored  the  aid 
and  protection  of  tfaietqueea  and  people  of  Eno^ 
i^ANo  to  save  the  Roman  Mipian  from  impending 
ruin. 
Campaign       This  application,  so  glorious  to  the  English 
^^^^,  nation,   was  hot  made  in  Vain.     The  duke  of 
Marlborough  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
concert  with  the  States  the  most  eligible  means  of 
accomplishing  this  great  object.     On  his  arrival 
at  the  Hague,  he  represented  to  their  high  roigh- 
'     tinesses  the  necessity  of  making  a  powerful  eJSTort 
for  the  relief  of  the  empire  ;  and  proposed^  that, 
as  the  frontier  of  Holland  was  now  perfectly  se- 
cure, he  should  be  permitted  to  march  with  the 
grand  confederate  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Mo«^ 
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■elle^  there  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  war.  And  as  book  ▼. 
the  French  court  would,  in  consequence  of  this  1704, 
diTersion,  he  led  to  entertain  serious  apprehen* 
sions  for  the  safety  of  their  own  territories,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  desist  from  any  farther 
prosecution  of  their  vast  and  ambitious  projects 
in  Grermany.  Under  this  veil  did  that  great 
commander  conceal  his  real  design,  which  he 
communicated  only  to  the  pensionary  Heinsius^ 
and  two  or  three  other  leading'persons,  whose  in- 
fluence might  obtain  a  sanction  to  the  meajiuro 
whenever  a  public  avowal  of  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  consent  of  the  States  being  with 
some  difficulty  procured,  and  the  campaign  at 
length  opened,  the  proposed  movement  to-* 
wards  the  Moselle  took  place.  M.  de  Villeroyi 
who  again  commanded  in  Flanders,  attempted 
to  follow  the  English  general  in  his  first  marches^ 
but  was  soon  left  at  a  great  distance  by  the  rapi^ 
dity  of  his  manoeuvres.  Marechal  Tallard,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  Moselle  was  entrusted, 
apprehending  Traerbach  to  be  in  danger,  and 
that  the  duke's  intentions  were  to  penetrate  into 
France  on  that  side,  took  no  steps  to  obstruct  his 
grace's  farther  pr<^ess  to  the  east.  To  the 
amazement,  however,  not  only  of  the  French 
generals  to  whom  the  duke's  movements  were 
wholly  incomprehensible,  but  of  all  Europe^ 
i^iiote  attention  was  now  fixed  on  this  interesting 

p2 
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BOOK  V.  scene,  the'  allied  army  passed  the  Rhine  May 
•J704.    26th,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  Mayne  and  the- 
Necker.     On  his  arrival  at  Ladenburg,  June  3d, 
he  thought  proper  to  throw  off  the  mask  ;  and 
he  wrote  from  thence  a  letter  to  the  States,  ac- 
quainting their  high  mightinesses  ''  that  he  had 
i-cc^ived  orders  from  his  sovereign  the  queen  of 
England,  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  fb 
deliver  the  empire  from  the  oppression  of  France* 
—that  for  this  purpose  he  was  proceeding  on  his 
march  to  the  Danube ;  and  he  hoped  their  high 
inigfatinesses  would  not  hesitate  to  allow  their 
troops  to  share  in  the  glory  of  this  enterprise." 
The  States,  finding  it  impracticable  to  recede, 
thought  it  advisable  to  comply  with  a  good  grace, 
and  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  inform 
th^  duke,  "  that  his  design  met  with  their  unani- 
IDOUs  approbation~-that    they    entrusted    their 
troops  entirely  to  his  disposal,  placing  the  raost 
perfect  reliance  on  his  grace's*  skill,  experience^ 
and  discfetion."     This  difficulty  being  thus  hap- 
pily 5nrmountedj  tlie  duke  proceeded  on  his  ex- 
pedition: and  at  Mildenheim  he  had  an  inter*- 
view  with  prince  Eugene,  in  which  these  two 
consummate  generals  agreed  upon  their  future 
Bavarians   plan  of  Operations.     On  .the  1st  of  July,  the 
schcUcn.    duke,  being  previously  joined   by  the  iniperirLl 
^^*        army  under  the  prince  of  Baden,  came  in  sight 
of  the  Vme^  ofScliellenburg,  in  whicbthe  flower 
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of  the  Bavarian  troops  lay  strongly  entrenched^  book  v. 
near  the  town  of  Donaver t^  situated  on  the  banks  i704. 
of  the  Danube.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
English  and  imperia!  generals  resolved  on  the  at- 
tack^  and  leading  on  their  respective  armies  with 
an  emulation  of  valor^  the  English  and  Dutch 
commencing  the  action^  and  being  supported  with 
equal  intrepidity  by  the  G^mans^  after  a  very 
gallant  resistance^  in  the  course  of  which  the 
prince  of  Baden  was  slightly  wounded^  with  ge- 
neral count  Stirum^  mortally^  and  many  other 
officers^  the  lines  were  forced  with  great  slaugh^ 
ter^  and  Donavert  imn^ediately  surrendered  at 
discretion, 

But  this  success,  though  brilliant,  was  lost  ip  Battle  <a 
the  splendor  of  the  subsequent  victory,     The  "^ 

elector  of  Bavaria  obstinately  refusing  to  listen 
to  terms  of  accommodation^  though  he  «aw  the 
country  desolated  around  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Munich  ;  and  being^  at  length  joined  by  M. 
Tallard,  who  had  with  great  danger  and  diffi* 
cultj  traversed  the  immense  forests  of  Suabia 
with  a  view  to  his  relief;  it  was  resolved  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene — the 
prince  of  Baden  being  occupied  in  the  siege.of 
Ingokta^t — ^to  engage  (August  13)  the  combin** 
od  armies  of  French  and  Bavarians^  then  posted 
near  the  village  of  Bleinheim^  a  name  ever  me- 
morable in  the  annals  of  British  and  of  Galiia 
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BOOK  y.  history.  The  enemy  were  very  advantageously 
1704.  encamped  on  a  rising  ground.  Their  right  flank 
was  covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of 
Bleinheim^  into  which  the  marechal  had  thrown 
a  great  body  of  his  best  troops :  their  left  wing^ 
commanded  by  marechal  Marsin  and  the  elector^ 
in  person^  was  protected  by  the  village  of  Lutz- 
ingen  and  the  adjoining  woods ;  and  they  had  in 
front  of  the  camp  a  rivulet^  whose  banks  were 
steep  and  the  bottom  marshy.  The  battle  began 
with  an  attempt  upon  the  fortified  post  of  Blein- 
heim  by  some  battalions  of  English  infantry  who 
formed  a  van  guard :  but  though  vigorously  sup* 
ported^  they  were  compelled^  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
one  third  of  their  numbers^  amongst  whom  was 
ihe  gallant  brigadier  Rowe  their  commander. 
The 'duke  bf  Marlborough^  perceiving  that  the 
village  could  not  be  carried  without  a  vast  effii* 
«ion  of  bloodj  ordered  a  detachment  to  take  pos« 
session  of  the  defiles  leading  thereto,  by  which 
means  the  troops  inclosed  in  the  village  were 
rendered  useless.  On  a  common  occ^ision  this 
repulse  might  have  been  construed  into  a  defeat, 
but  upon  the  present  it  served  only  to  animate  to 
still  greater  exertions.  It  being  determined  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  should  command  the 
attack  against  marshal  Tallard,  about  noon  the 
1  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  passed  the  rivulet 
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vHlioiil  moleatation^  msd  dr^w  up  in  order  of  book  v.. 
battle  on  the  other  side.  So  unaceovntably  bu-  i704« 
pine^  er  inexcusably  pfemmptuous^  were  Ibe 
French  commanders  on  this  occasion^  that  thejF 
aoffi^red  even  the  second  line  of  cavalry  to  form 
wilhout  descending  from  the  heights  of  which, 
they  wei^  in  possession^  into  the  meadows,  which 
occupied  the  interval  between  the  camp  and  tbo 
rivulet.  On  being  informed  that  the  allies  w^e 
throwing  bridges  over  diiferent  parts  of  the 
stream^  M.  Tallaid  disdainfoUy  replied,  ''If 
ttey  have  not  pontoons  enough,  I  will  lend  them 
some."  The  allies  now  ascending  the  hill  in  a 
^rm  compacted  body,  the  enemy  advanced  with 
great  spirit  and  resolution,  and  a  furious  and 
bloody  contest  ensued.  The  centre  of  the  French: 
army  having  been  extremely  weakened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  force  stationed  at  Bleinheim^ 
they  were  at  length  overpowered ;  and  giving 
way  on  all  sides  in  extreme  confusion^  M.  Tallard 
made  an  effort  to  gain  the  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Danube,  between  Bleinheim  and  Hochstedt ; 
but,  being  closely  pursued^  vast  numbers  were 
either  killed  or  forced  into  the  river,  and  the  mare- 
chal  himsdf  was  made  a  prisoner.  The  troops 
inclosed  in  the  village  of  Bleinheim,  being  now 
left  destitute  of  support,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  On  the  rights  where  prince 
Engene  commanded,  thou^.  the  success  wius  not 
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.  SO  decisive,  the  eleetcir  and  M.  Marsin  were  com* 
pdUed,  after  a  severe  conflict^  to  retreat  in  confti-** 
sion^  and  with  very  great  loss  :  and«  upon  tha 
whole,  this  was  one  of  th^  most  complete  andim-* 
portant  victories  ever  gained.  The  French  force, 
in  Germany  was  in  effect  annihilated.  ExcIif* 
sive  of  the  prodigious  carnage  during  the  heat 
of  the  action^  seventy  entire  squadrons  andbatta-> 
lions  were  either  captured  at  Bleinheim  or  drown-^ 
ed  in  the  Danube ;  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  army,  after  the  loss  of  40,000  veteran 
troops*,  were  utterly  incapable  of  making  head 

'  ♦  This  number  Is  not  exaggerated.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  ^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsboiy,  dated  fjfom  the  canop  at 
"  ^cfelLogen,  hear  Ulm,  August  30,  I704>sajs — ."  By  severa^ 
letters  intercepted  going  from  the  ^nem^'s  camp  at  Duttingea 
to  Paris,  they  own  that  tliis  battle  has  cost  them  upwards  of 
40,000  men  killed,  prisoners,  and  by  the  desertion  since,  upon 
flietr  hasty  march  or  rather  flight,  towards  the  RhineJ*— ^ 
SoMenviL^.^ 's  Appendix. 

In  speaking  of  this  f^^rjous  battle,  M.  Voltaire  fairly  sayi^ 
*'  the  French  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed :  of  60,00Q 
ipcn,  so  long-victorious,  nqt  more  than  20,000  could  be  re- 
sssembled.  The  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Paris  in  thd 
midst  of  public  rejoiciogs,  on  the  birth  of  a  son  of  the  duke  of 
Bnrgapdy .  No  one  dared  communicate  to  the  king  intelligence 
so  terribly.  Madame  Maiptenop  at  length  took  upon  her  tq 
spform  the  monarch  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  invincible.  A^-t 
tonishment  and  consternation,'*  says  this  historian,  '^  seized  the 
pourt  of  Versailles,  so  long  accustomed  to  prosperity.  M. 
Villan^  then  employed  int^  Ccveqiies,  having  received  n  lew 
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against  the  victors.     This  day  entirely  changed  book  v« 
tbe  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Europe.     France  was  no     1704. 
longer  formidable.     After  her  long  succession  of 
triumphs^  she  now  experienced  a  fatal  and  sudden, 
reverse  of  fortune^  by  which  she  was  oTerwhelnn 
ed  with  amazement  and  consternation. 

The  danger  and  difficulty  of  this  attack^  on  a 
Superior  army  thus  advantageously- posted,  was 
represented  to  the  duke  in  strong  colours  by  se* 
reral  of  the  general  officers.  But  he  told  them, 
''  he  had  weighed  these  objections  in  his  mind, 
and  he  foresaw  that  inaction  would  be  no  less 
fatal  than  defeat-^the  empire  was  not  to  be 
saved  without  effort^  and  the  attempt^  however 
hazardous^  was  necessary."  It  appears  that  this 
great  commander^  perceiving  the  crisis  to  whick 

ter  ^'ritten  on  the  eve  of  the  bstde^  and  describing  the  situation , 
^f  the  advene  aroaiesj  dedared  that  if  M.  Tallard  ventured  t» 
give  battle  in  that  position^  his  defeat  was  iae^itable*."  M« 
de  Feuquieres  enumerates  a  whole  catalogue  of  errors  with 
which  M.  Tallard  was  on  this  occasion  chargeable.  The  two 
fhiidamental  ones  seem  to  have  been  the  weakening  of  hci 
ibrce  4;^  shutting  up  12,000  men  in  the  village  of  Blelnheini^ 
fad  the  great  space  interposed  between  the  two  wings  of  hi^ 
armj,  so  that  Ae  English  general  was  enabled  to  penetrate  be^ 
fween  them,  and  completely  surround  the  right  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  marshal  in  person,  and  then  to  cut  olf  all 
communication  between  the  marshal  and  the  great  body  of 
tfotJft  indosed  in  the  village  of  Bleinheim. 

t  {listoire  Qeoi^raley  vol,  v.  p.  2BU 
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BOOK  V.  matters  had  now  arrived^  knowing  the  fate  6f  £a- 
i704«  rope  to  be  depending^  and  inflamed  with  that  en- 
thusiastic love  and  ambition  of  glory  which  con*- 
stitute  the  hero^  had  determined  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  On  the  eye  of  the  battle  he  had,  agreeably 
to  that  regard  to  religion  which  was  a  remarkable 
tf^aii  in  his  general  character^  devoted  himself  to 
the  Almighty  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain^ 
and  received  the  holy  sacrament;  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  observed  to  be  inspired  with  an 
extraordinary  cheerfulness  and  alacrity^  which 
diffused  itself  over  the  whole  confederate  army» 
who  marched  as  if  in  confidence  of  victory.  Tlie 
most  singular  part  of  this  business  was  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  forty  battalions  and 
squadrons  posted  at  Bleinheim^  and  commanded 
by  M.  Clerambault  an  oflScer  of  great  reputed 
skill  and  courage.  Marechal  Yillanij  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  his  friend  the  abbe  de  St.  Pierre, 
speaks  not  merely  of  this  surrender  itself  in  terms 
of  the  highest  indignation^  but  even  of  the  com- 
passion expressed  for  the  unfortunate  captives* 
''  These  sentiments/'  says  he,  "  are  very  little 
like  those  of  the  antient  Romans  after  the  battle 
of  Cannie.  What  could  they  do  better  ?  say 
some  silly  people.— It  is  upon  such  occasions  as 
this  that  one  must  answer  with  old  Horatius  in 
Corneille,  '  Qu'ilmourut/ — ^The  Spanish  infantry 
at  Rocroy  chose  rather  to  perish,  than  to  b^ 
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quarter/'    The  encomiums  bestowed  on  the  duke  book  n 
of  Marlboroi^h  in  consequence  of  this  victory^     i704. 
the  greatest  and  most  decisive  which  had  been 
fought  for  several  ages  in  Europe^  were  unbound^ 
ed  and  universal ;  and  no  one  was  more  eager  to 
do  justice  to  his  unrivalled  merit  than  prince 
Eugene^  who  pretended  only  to  the  second  honors 
of  the  day.     In  the    letter    of  congratulation  "'JJ^Jg^ 
written  to  the  duke  by  the  States  General^  their  ^;2?^,^^ 
.  high  mightinesses  declare^  **  that  they  never  durst  ^^i^ 
carry  their  hopes  so  far  as  to  think  of  so  glorious 
and  complete  a  victory :  they  style  it  a  day  whose 
glory  might  have  been  envied  by  the  greatest 
captains  of  past  ages^  and  whose  memory  will 
endure  through  all  ages  to  come  :"'  and  in  their 
subsequent  epistle  to  the  queen,  they  acknowledge 
*'  that  it  was  the  bravery  of  the  English  troops 
that  principally  contributed  to  the  victory — and 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  reaped  laurels 
that  could  never  fade."     The  emperor^  who^  pre- 
vious to  this  glorious  events  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  extreme  perils  pressed  by  the  Bavarian  forces 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hungarian  insurgents  on 
the  other^  wrote  to  the  duke  a  letter  filled  with  the 
•warmest  acknowledgments.      After  mentioning 
to  this  nobleman  the  honors  so  deservedly  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  admission  into  the  col- 
lege of  princes  of  the  holy  Roman  empire^  his 
imperial  majesty^  ix^  transcribe  his  own  words^  de- 
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J9O0K  v:  clares  this  to  be  done^  "  that  it  may  more  and 
^oIT^  more  appear  to  all  the  world  how  muchj  as  I 
freely  own  it,  I  and  all  the  empire  owe  to  the 
most  serene  queen  of  Great  Britain^  for  having 
sent  her  powerful  assistance  as  far  as  Augsburg 
and  Bavaria  itself  under  your  conduct^  when  my 
own  affairs  and  those  of  the  empire  were  so  much 
shaken  apd  disordered  by  the  perfidious  defection 
of  the  Bavarians.-*-Past  ages  hav  ing  never  seen 
the  like  victory  obtained  over  the  French^  it  may 
reasonably  be  looped  that  the  full  and  perfect  li^ 
berty  of^e  Christian  world. shall  be  rescued  from 
the  power  of  France,  which  \ya^  sp  imn;iiuently 
impending  over  it*/' 

*  Mr.  Addison's  poem  of  tlip  Campaign,  written  on  thi« 
^eat  occasion  at  the  suggestion  of  lord  Halifax,  is  still,  at  the 
distance  of  almost  a  century,  well,  known  to  ail  poetical  read* 
en.  That  it  is  jet  known  and  read  is  an  indubitable  ^roof  cf 
its  possessing  merits  notwithstanding  the  uofortunate  panegy- 
ric of  the  Tatler,  "  that  it  i^  a  qhronide  as  well  as  a  poem>" 
and  tV  se%'cre  concurrent  satire  of  Dr.  Warton^  "  that  it  is  a 
gazette  in  rhyme/*  Upon  the  i^boie,  it  is  an  animated  and 
iDtMresting  production.  F^m  it  may  be  extracted  two  very 
noble  specimens  of  the  author's  poetic  powers— first  of  tl^e 
sublime,  and  secondly  of  the  pathetic. 

"  Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  soul  was  proy'd, 

That  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov*dj| 

Amid  confusion,  horror,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey 'd^ 

To  fainting  squadrons  s^nt  th^  time^  aid^ 
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The  elector  of  Bayaria,  at  the  bead  of  l  small  book  t, 
body  of  troops,  effected  a  retreat,  or  rather  made     i704- 
his  escape^  and  joined  marechal  Yillerol  in  Flan- 
ders, leaving  the  electorate  a*  the  mercy  of  the 
conquerors ;  on  his  way  he  met  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne,* his  brother^  driven  likewise  frora'his  do- 
minions, and  they  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  em- 
bracing and  mingling  their  tcarg  together.     After  se^nd  * 
reducing  Ingoldstadt  and  the  other  fortresses  of  IJJ^^*;*^ 
the  duchy,  the  imperial  and  allied  army  gloriously 
concluded  the  campaign  with  the  sieges  of  Lan- 
dau, Triers,   and  Traerbach ;    at  the  former  of 
which  the  king  of  the  Romans  was  a  second 
time  present  in  person.     In  the  month  of  De- 

Inspired  repuls*d  battalions  to  ^gage     '    .  .        i 

And  taught  th^  doubtful  bi^le  wh^e  t^  rage. 

So,  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

Such  as  of  bte  o'er  pale  Britannia  past/ 

Calm  and  serene/  he  dri  ves  'the*  furious  'blast  j 

And,  pleaa'd  iK  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  a:  A  directs  the  storm !  •  ■ 

♦        *        *        *         *         *         *        *        * 

Unfortunate  Tallard  !  Oh!  who  can  name 

The  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame, 
*    That,  with  mix'd  tumult,  in  thy  bosom  swejrd,' 

When  first  than  eaw'st  thy  brgvest  troops  repeU'd  } 

Ib'meoply  son,  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound. 

Choked  in  his  blood,  and  gasping,  on  the  ground ! 

Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept !  — 
'    The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive  wept." 
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BOOK  ,v.  cember  (1704)  the  duke  of  Marlborough  re- 
1704    turned  in  triumph  to  England,  where  he  was  re* 
ceived  with  unbounded  transports  of  joy. 

The  eampaign  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  where 
veldt  mar^chal  Auverquerque  was  opposed  with 
great  advantage  and  reputation  to  M.  de  V tlleroi, 
being  wholly  defensive,  affords  no  occurrence 
meriting  other  than  military  and  professional 
notice. 

The  presence  of  king  Charles  in  Portugal  did 
not  produce  the  effects  expected  from  it,  and  no-- 
thing  but  weakness  and  confusion  seemed  to  per* 
Operarioat  yadc  the  councils  of  the  court  of  Lisbon.    The 
gti.  English  and  Dutch  auxiliaries  arrived  early  in 

the  spring  of  1704:  but  no  preparations  had 
been  made  for  taking  the  field;  and  the  duke  of 
Schomberg,  general  of  the  British  forces,  saw 
them  with  astonishment  and  indignation  distri- 
buted among  the  frontier  garrisons.  The  duke 
of  Berwick,  who  commanded  for  Philip  V.,  en- 
tering Portugal  in  the  month  of  May,  reduced 
with  little  diflSculty^  the  towns  of  Sogura,  Salva- 
terra,  and  Cebreros,  with  various  other  places. 
The  marquis  of  Villa-darias,  at  the  head  of  an- 
other af  my,  penetrated  into  that  kingdom  by  a 
different  route  leading  directly  to  the  metropolis, 
which  seemed  exposed  to  extreme  danger.  Pass* 
ing  the  Tagus,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  now  joined 

by  Philip  the  reigning  monarch,  invested  Porta- 

10 
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legre^  and  afterwards  Cagtel-Davide^  both  of  book  v. 
which  surrendered  at  digcretion.  A  faint  attempt  i704. 
was  made  to  relieve  the  latter  by  the  marquis  das 
Minas^  who  had  drawn  together^  after  long  delay^ 
something  like  the  appearance  of  an  armj^  the 
kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  accompanying  him 
in  person.  The  intense  heat  of  the  weather^  and 
not  the  resistance  of  the  Portuguese^  at  length 
compelled  the  Spanish  general  to  send  his  wearied 
troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment;  and  king 
Philip  returned  to  Madrid.  The  duke  of  Schom- 
berg  was  now  superseded  in  the  command  by  the 
earl  of  Galway^  who  carried  with  him  large  re- 
inforcements. In  the  month  of  September  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  joined  the  earl^  then 
encamped  near  Almeida;  but  on  marching  to 
the  banks  of  the  riyei^  Agueda^  which  they  in«- 
tended  to  pass  near  Cividad  Rodrigo^  they  found 
the  enemy  so  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
side^  that  they  would  not  risque  the  attack^  and 
DO  enterprise  of  moment  distinguished  the  latter 
period  of  the  campaign.  Such  was  the  progress 
made  by  king  Charles  during  the  first  year,  to- 
wards achieving  the  conquest  of  the  great  and  ex-^ 
tensive  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  success  of  the  English  by  sea  during  the 
present  summer  was  upon  the  whole  very  great. 
Sir  George  Rooke>  who  commanded  in  the  Me* 
diterranean^  appearing  before  Barcelonaj  sent  a 
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BOOK  V.  flag  of  truce  i^iih  a  letter  from  the  prince  of 
1704-  Hesse  Darmstadt^  fonnerly  viceroy  of  Catalonia^ 
who  was  on  board  the  fleets  to  the  governor  don 
Francisco  de  VelascOj  summoning  him  to  sur«- 
render  the  town  to  his  lawful  sovereign  king 
Charles  (II.  But  though  the  city  was  known  td 
be  well  affected  to  the  Austrian  interests^  the  go-^ 
vernor  returned  an  haughty  refusal,  and  secured 
divers  of  the  principal  citizens  whom  he  sus* 
pected.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  in  the  month 
of  July,  sir  George  Rooke.  was  joined  by  sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel ;  and  in  a  council  of  war  it 
was  resolved  to  make  a  sudden  attempt  upon  the 

^ul^  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  Aftef 
a  furious  cannonade,  in  which  15^000  shot  were 
m  a  few  hours  fired  into  the  town,  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  were  armed,  and  landed  npon  the  penin^ 
aula ;  and  a  redoubt  half-way  between  the  molo 
and  the  town  being  taken  by  storm,  the  governor 
thought  proper  to  capitulate.  No  sooner  had 
this  uuwclcome  intelligence  readied  Madrid^ 
than  the  marquis  dc  Villa-darias  was  detached 
with  a  large  body  of  troops  to  retake  this  import* 
ant  place.  ^ 

Kavai  •  After  furnishing  the  fortress  with  the  necessary 

ment  cff    supplies  for  a  vigorous  defence,  sir  George  Rooke, 
^'^'     sailing  again  into  the  Mediterranean  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Dutch  admiral  Callemberg,  met  oCT 
Malaga,  August  the  ISth,  (O*  S.)  the  French 


fleet  uuder  the  count  de  Toulouse,  consisting  of  book  v. 
about  fifty  ships  of  the  line  of  battle.    A  fierce     1704. 
and  bloody  encounter  ensued^  which  lasted  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  sunset^  in  which^  how- 
ever, no  vessel  on  either  side  was  captured  or 
sunk:  but  the  French  sufiered  much  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  bore  away  in  the  night  for  Toulon,  so 
disabled  as  to  rende'r  it  impossible  to  put  to  sea 
again  for  the  season.     Of  tlie  English  and  Dutch 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  computed  at 
near  3000  men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  far  greater,  including  more  than  200 
officers.     Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  who  command*' 
ed  the  van,  and  fought  heroically,  declares  in  his 
official  letter  the  battle  to  have  been  so  sharply 
contested,    ''that  the  like  never  has  been,  he 
thinks,  in  any  time."    Sir  George  Rooke  soon 
after  this  engagement  returned  to  England,  leav- 
ing sir  John  Leake  with  a  strong  squadron  to  de- 
fend the  coasts  of  Portugal.     The  Spaniards  had 
drawn  together  all  the  forces  they  had  in  Anda- 
lusia and  Estremadura,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  siege  of  Gibraltar ;  which  made  a  sea- 
sonable diversion  in  favor  of  Portugal.     All  the 
efforts  of  the  count  de  ViUadarias  being  found 
ineffectual,  the  marquis  de  Tesse  was  sent  from 
France  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,— but 
i^ith  no  better  success.    The  prince  of  Hesse  de- 
fended the  plac0  with  undaunted  valour;  and 

TOXi.  XL  « 
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BOOK  V.  after  a  close  investment  bj  sea  and  land  for  sill 
17Q4  months^  the  siege  was  finallj  raised  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  ebtire  defeat  of  the  French  squa- 
dron, cruising  off  the  bay  under  M.  de  Poilitts, 
by  the  English  adihiral  sir  John  Leake.  From 
this  period  to  the  end  of  the  war  no  considerable 
riaval  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  f*rance. 

Cimpaigii  tn  Italy,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  this  campaign 
experienced  nothing  but  disasters.  The  stroi^ 
places  of  9u2a,  Vercclli,  Ivrea,  and  Verue,  suc- 
cessively fell  into  the  hands  of  the  due  de  Vcn- 
dome,  after  a  vigorous  and  obstinate  resistance^ 
The  whole  duchy  of  Modena,  which  adhered  to 
the  imperial  interest,  fell  into  the  merciless  hahdi 
of  the  French ;  while  that  of  Mirandola,  attach- 
ed to  France,  met  with  no  better  treatment  from 
ihe  Austrians.  The  duke  of  Savoy  complained 
much  of  the  emperor's  ikiling  to  make  good  his 
promises ;  but  he  said,  '^  though  he  was  aban* 
doned  by  his  allies,  he  would  not  abandon  him* 
Self."  The  fiict^'#as,  that  the  imperial  arms  were 
still  occupied  in  an  inglorious  and  pernicious 
contest  with  the  olatcontents  of  Hungary,  headed 
by  the  gallant  pritice  Ragotski.  Could  the  em- 
peror have  been  induced  to  offer  these  oppressed 
and  exasperated  people  reasonable  terms  of  ac- 
eommodation  after  his  successes  in  Bavaria,  th« 
disorders  in  Hungary  would  have  been  easily  and 

'speedily  appeased:    but  the  court  of  Vienna 
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»itned  at  nothins  less  than-  unconditional  subr  sock  v. 
mission ;  which  the  Hungarians  well  knew  was  i704. 
only  another  term  for  slaughter^  confiscation^  and 
ruin.  Louis  XIV.  had  also  for  som^  years  past 
•  heen  engaged  with  the  protestants  of  the  Cevennes'  ^«^«i»* 
in  a  war  equally  barbarous  and  impolitic ;  and 
M.  de  ViUars  was  this  summer  employed,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  allies^  in  their  reduction ; 
and  after  the  country  was  converted  into  a  de« 
sert,  this  was  at  length  efiected  on  terms  which, 
had  they  been  faithfully  adhered  tOj  would  have 
left  them  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  pw^  consciences.  M.  de 
ViUars  was  in  his  temper  positive  and  peremp- 
tory ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  rude  and  disre- 
spectful conduct  during  his  command  in  Oer- 
piany,  to  4he  elector  of  Bavaria,  th^t  prince  had 
been  imprudent  enou^  to  desire  his  recal.  But 
such  a  general  could  ill  be  spared  to  France,  for 
at  this  period,  as  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Agt 
of  Louis  XIV.  observes*,  "  that  monarch  had  to 
contend  with  enemies  more  formidable  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cevennes."  At  the  .com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  France  alone 
suffered  from  religious  dissension,  England  on 
all  questions  of  this  nature  had  begun  to  feel  th^ 
influence  of  a  just  and  benign  philosophy.  Hol- 
land had  long  admitted  all  sects  into  her  bosom^ 

*  Voltsise,  Hiitoirc  Gtmerale,  vqJ.  v. 
♦  52  . 
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from  motives  of  political  expediency.  And  the 
three  religions  of  Germany  were  equally  protect- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Reason^  ever 
glow  in  her  progress,  had  not  as  yet  difitised  her 
light  over  the  minds  even  of  the  learned  in 
France,  and  far  less  had  it  pervaded  the  mass  of 
the  people.  This  can  be  effected  by  Time  alone> 
and  of  all  his  works  it  is  the  last  and  the  greatest*  * 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  less  than  three  mare- 
fchals  of  France  were  employed  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  religious  enthusiasts.  The  first  was 
M.  M ontrevel,  who  carried  on  hostilities  against 
them  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  which  only  tlie 
furious  excesses  of  the  insurgents  could  justify. 
But  as  M.  Voltaire  observes,  *'  if  the  edict  of 
Nantz  had  not  been  revoked  those  outrages 
would  never  have  been  perpetrated."  It  was 
found  extremely  difficult  to  surprize  those  miser- 
able people,  maddened  by  oppression,  among 
their  inaccessible  mountains,  their  caverns,  and 
their  forests,  whence  they  descended  by  unfre- 
quented paths,  and  fell  on  the  king's  troops  with 
the  ferocity  6f  wild  beasts.  M.  Montrevel  wai 
succeeded  by  M.  Villars,  who  wisely  counseled 
aud  actually  concluded  a  pacification  with  thes^ 
fanatics,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  which  soon  re-^ 
pented  of  its  condescension ;  and  the  treaty  being 
jg:rossly  violated  they  had  again  recourse  to  arms. 
M.  Berwick  was  then  invested  witiitiie  chief 
command  in  the  Cevennes^  and  that  ab^geiieral 
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^und  no  better  means  of  terminating  this  ob-  book  v. 
scure  though  bloody  rebellion^  than  by  desolat-     1703. 
ing  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.   Such 
were  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  barbarous  bigotry 
of  Louis  XIV. ! 

It  is  now  once  more  necessary  to  revert  to  the  ASurt  of . 
domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain^  and  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  those  of  Scotland^  the  political  situa- 
tion of  that  kingdom  being  at  the  present  period 
peculiarly  crHical  and  interesting.  After  the  re  i 
cess  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1702,  va^ 
rious  important  changes  took  place  favorable  to 
the  views  of  the  party  which  then  governed 
with  absolute  sway  in  England.  Tlie  earls  of 
Marchmont^  Melville,  Selkirk,  Hyndford,  and 
Leven,  were  displaced^  and  the  earl  of  Seafield 
constituted  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  Annandale 
president,  the  marquis  of  Athol  privy  ^al,  visr 
frouut  Ts^rb^t  secretary  of  state,  sir  Jampa  Murr 
ray  lord  register  :  and  the  parlianient  being  disr  Dnkeof 
solved,  ^nd  writs  ^sued  i»  thp  spripg  of  1703,  SS^H?rt 
the  duke  of  Quecnsberry  was  appointi*d  lord  ,^°™°*^ 
commissioner.  A  general  proclamation  of  inr 
demnity  having  been  issued,  on  the  Qth  of  March 
1703^  for  all  treasons  cpmmitted  previous  .to  th^ 
inonth  of  April  last,  gres^t  numbers  of  Jacobite; 
were  encouraged  to  return  to  Scotland  fvon\  St 
permaine's  and  other  parts  of  France;  by  which 
paeans  a  considerable  accession  .of  strengtl^  acr 
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$OQK  V.  crued  to  the  malcontent  faction^  which  consisted 
1703.  nevertheless^  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as 
to  render  it  impossible  firmly  to  unite  in  any  con- 
sistent plan  of  opposition.  The  parliament  met 
May  the  6th^  1703  ;  and  the  lord  commissioner 
scMion  of  read  irom  the  throne  the  queen's  letter^  recom^ 
ar  amen .  jjjgjj^jpg  liberality  in  their  supplies,  prudence 
and  unanimity  in  their  resolves.  After  which, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  offered  the  draught  of  a 
bin,  recognising  her  majesty's  right  and  title  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  sir 
James  Stuart  the  lord  advocate  offered  an  addi- 
tional clause,  "  that  it  should  be  treason  to  ques- 
tion her  majesty's  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  or 
her  exercise  of  the  government,  from  her  actual 
entry  to  the  same."  This  was  plainly  intended 
to  operate  as  an  authoritative  justification  of  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  bold  and  decisive  measures  of  the  last 
'session ;  and  it  was  urged  by  the  Hamilton  party 
as  the  highest  indignity  to  the  queen,  to  expose 
her  exercise  of  the  royal  power  to  the  least  sus- 
picion by  such  a  clause,  which  after  all  would 
afford  no  security  to  the  actings  of  her  ministri/. 
But  ihh  whigs  dismissed  from  office  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  business,  and  joining  the  couil 
upon  this  occasion,  it  was  received  by  a  great 
majority.  When  the  act  of  recognition  had 
parsed,  the  earl  of  Hume,  a  late  convert  to  the 


tourt^  i^bohad  qualified  only  siace  the  death  of  took  v. 
the  late  king,  roac,  wd  moved  the  house  for  a     1*703, 
supply:  on^  whic^  the  marquU  Tweeddale  said^ 
''  that  he  had  an  overture  to  make>  which  he 
hoped  would^  by  reason  of  ijts  importance^  be 
pref^red  to  all  other  buftioess.    This  he  declared 
ijo  he  for  a  resolve  of  parliament^  to  proceed  in 
4he  first  place  to  make  such  condttions  and  regu- 
lations^ to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  ma*- 
^estyt  as  ah^uld  be  necessary  f[>r  the  preservatioia 
of  the  national  rdigion  cmd  liberty/*    After  a 
iong  and  very  eager  debate>  it  was  ultimately  de«^ 
(ermined,  that  the  overture  shoidd  have  prece- 
dence of  the  motion.    Whereupon  the  marquis 
of  Athol  offered  ^'  X^n  act  for  the  sec^jritv  of  Act  of  s«. 
the  UNGOOM  in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease/'  fere? 
After  the  house  h^d  made  some  progress  in  con* 
liideriiig  the  clauses  of  this  act^  it  was  suggested 
to  be  necessary  to  rescind  the  second  act  of  the 
third  parliameirt  of  king  Charles  11.  establishing 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  next  blood  in 
the  royal  line«  of  whatsoever  religion — for  that, 
as  the  law  of  Scotland  then  stood,  the  right  of 
blood,   passijig  over  the  cljtims  of  the  coiurt  of 
St.  6ermaine's>  woujd  inhere  in  the  house  of  6ar 
Toy:  and  tile  lord  advocate  presented  a  bill  ready 
drawn  for  sesc^ndiog  the  said  act  accordingly, 
But  it  was  ui^ed  tiiat,  all  popish  successors  being 
f  xpluded>  they  would  by  t^is  repeal  virtually  d^^ 
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BOOK  V.  cree  tbe  succession  to  the  house  of  Hanover :  and 
1703.  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  act  of 
security  at  length  passed  the  house^  August  13th 
(1703),  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
the  high  commissioner  and  the  partj  who  adher* 
ed  to  him  in  this  exigency,  by  a  majority  of  59 

Act  of  se-  voices.     This  famous  act  contained  in  substance, 

curitypast* 

ed  by  a  that  ou  the  SOth  day  after  the  queen's  decease  the 
^rit^.  estates  of  parliament  should  meet ;  and  that  in 
the  intermediate  time  the  executive  government 
should  devolve  on  those  members  who  should  be 
resident  in  Edinburgh — that  no  foreigner  or 
Englishman  should  be  capable  of  sitting  as  a 
m^nber  of  the  assembly  of  estates — ^that  the  no- 
mination of  a  successor  should  be  vested  in  the 
assonbly  or  eonvention-*-but  that  the  successor 
so  named  should  not  be  the  successor  to  the  crown 
of  England,  unless  such  conditions  of  govern- 
ment should  be  previously  settled  as  should  se- 
cure the  honor  of  the  kingdom,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  crown,  the  freedom,  frequency,  and 
power  of  parliament;  and  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  trade  of  the  Scottish  nation,  from  English 
or  foreign  influence. 
i^/3(pi/iM      After  several  weeks  of  anxious  expectation 

•eat  rc/us?  ,  %        t       %  •     -  •    *•  j 

edtoth«    and  suspense,  the  lord  commissioner  informed 

curity.       the  house,  ^'  that  he  was  empowered  to  give  the 

toyal  assent  to  all  the  acts  passed  during  the  sesv 

lion^  £]|poE9T  the  act  of  security.    T^e.^lQ\r^ 
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ing  embers  of  jealousy  and  dtscontent  novT  at  booky. 
once  burst  into  tbat  flame  of  passion  ^bich  in  all     i703. 
popular  assemblies^  at  times>.  teems  to  reduce  to 
one  common  level  the  wisdom  ofithe  \riseandthe 
fbliy  of  tbe  foolish.     Even  previous  to  the  refu- 
sal of  the  commissioner^  the  temper  of  the  house 
was  sufficiently  apparent.    The  earl  of  March* 
mont^  in  his  great  zeal  for  the  protestant  interest^ 
having  officiously  introduced  a  bill  for  settlings 
the  succession ;  no  sooner  was  the  name  of  the 
princess  Sophia  mentioned  than  the  house  was 
in  an  uproar.    Some  were  for  calling  lord  March- 
mont  to  the  bar ;  others^  for  sending  him  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  :  the  overture  was  re^ 
jected  without  a  vote^  and  the  proposition  itself 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  minutes  of  par- 
liament.    No  sooner  was  it  announced  that  the  vioiratR«. 
royal  assent  would  not  be  given  to  the  act  of  se-  the  Scottish 
eurity,  than  the  members  broke  out  into  the  most 
violeirt  invectives — ^branding  the  servants  of  the 
crown  as  the  slaves  of  the  English  ministry^  and 
the  calumniators  of  their  country.     Some  even 
denied  that  the  right  of  a  negative  was  inherent 
in  the  crown.     A  vote  passed  declaring  void  the 
commission  for  treating  of  an  union  with  Eng- 
land.   They  persisted  in  tlieir  refusal  to  grant 
any  supply ;  and  the  commissioner  urging  the 
defenceless  s^tate  of  the  kingdom^  and  the  neces* 
I itj  of  supplies  for  Hcuring  tbe  same^  he  was  re* 
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BOOKV.  minded  6f  the  securUp  whicbbad  been  denied  to 
1703.  the  nation  ;  and  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  declared^ 
without  reserve,  ''  that  if  there  was  no  other  waj 
of  supporting  the  natural  and  undenialile  privi- 
lege of  parliament,  the  friends  of  dieir  country 
were  resolved  to  demand  justice  with  their  swords 
in  their  hands."  And  tlie  lord  commissioner;, 
apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  his  own  person, 
became  imjmtient  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangers 
'  OU6  and  turbulent  session  ;  in  the  varied  and 
lengthened  course  of  which  it  is  remarkable,  tliat^ 
Botwithstandinj^  the  tory  complexion  of  the  ad% 
ministration,  very  great  concessions  were  made  ta 
the  whigs,  or  presby terian  party,  in  parliament,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  support. 
Att  of  To-  *Oi^  ^^  1^^  ^f  June,\an  ^'  Act  for  toleration  to 
^dby*^^^  protcstants  in  tlie  exercise  of  religious 
A^biy*^  worship,"  presented  by  the  earl  of  Stratfamore^ 
being  read,  a  strong  representation  was  offered 
against  it,  in  the  name  and  at  the  appointment  of 
the  general  assembly,  concluding  in  these  word^ 
*-<-''  that  they  were  persuaded,  that  to  enact  a  to* 
leration  for  those  of  the  episcopal  way,  whicb 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  avert  !  would  be  to 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law,  and  would  bring 
upon  the  promoters  thereof,  and  their  families 
the  dreadful  guilt  of  allthose  sins  and  pernicioua 
efiects  that  might  ensue  thereupon."  Tlie  epis* 
copalian$>  whether  connected  with  or  in  opposi« 
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tion  to  the  court,  were  equally  solicitous  at  tliis  isooK  v. 
crisis  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  offence  to  the  170X 
leaders  of  tlie  presbyterians,  wTio  could  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  into  eithet 
scale,  and  who  were  themselves  fearful  of  opposing 
on  this  favorite  point  the  voice  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  miser- 
able and  detestable  bigotry,  the  perpetual  cha- 
racteristic of  an  assembly  of  priests,  the  bill  wa« 
lost — ^the  court  possessiug  too  much  discretion  in 
the  midst  of  its  political  difficulties  to  involve  it- 
self in  a  theological  quarrel.  But  the  pretby* 
terians  were  not  content  with  this  odious  victory 
over  humanity  and  justice;    for  an  act  subse- 

.  quently  passed,  "  for  preserving  the  true  reform-  ?**^ 
ed  protestant  religion,  and  confirming  presbytc-  ^jV^S 

'  rian  church-government  and  discipline  by  Icirk-  Prwby- 
sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  ge- 
neral assemblies,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Goo, 
and  the  only  government  of  Christ's  churdb 
within  this  kingdom."  And  in  another  act  in** 
troduced  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  ratifying  the 
acts  of  the  former  parliament,  it  was  declared 
high  treason,  by  writing  or  speaking,  or  any 
open  act  or  deed,  to  endeavour  to  alter  or  inno- 
vate the  claim  of  right  or  any  article  thereof—- 
and  consequently  that  wliich  related  to  the  es* 
tablishraent  of  presbyterian  government  in  Scot- 
land.    It  was  strongly  objected,  that  the  import 
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BOOK  V.  of  ftuch  a  general  and  peremptory  clause  would 
1703.   I  be  of  most  dangerous  consequence;  that  it  was 
I j  calculated  to  ensnare  the  subject^  and  bind  up 
/the  wisdom  of  the  government  and  nation  itself 
in  all  succeeding  ages  from  making  such  altera- 
tions and  reformations  as  in  course  of  time^  and 
hy  variation  of  circumstances^  should  be  judged 
necessary.     Moore  of  Steny wood  said  *'  that  the 

(shire  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  had  the  honor  to  re- 
present, was  of  the  episcopal  persuasion ;  and  he 

(  desired  to  know  whether,  in  case  this  act  shoqld 
pass,  his  countrymen  could  address  the  sovereign 

;  or  parliament  for  a  rectification  of  the  present 
establishment,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 

^  high  treason."  To  this  sir  William  Hamilton  of 
Whitlow  answered,  ''  that  the  act  in  contempla- 
tion did  not  indeed  preclude  addressing  for  a  to- 
leration ;  but  he  acknowledged,  if  it^passed  into 
a  law,  a  declaration  that  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  wrong,  and  that  episcopacy  ought  to 
be  restored,  would  amount  to  high  treason."  The 
question  for  approving  was  at  length  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  though  sixty  members  voted 
against  it ;  amongst  whom,  it  is  recorded  to  their 
honcH',  were  several  presbyterians :  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  ministers  and  their  dependents  sup- 
poiied  the  measure— -the  lords  Athol  and  Tarbat 
excepted,  who  disdained  so  disgraceful  a  conde^ 
sccnsion. 
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After  a  long  and  tumultuous  session^  the  lord  book  v. 
commissioner^  ftill  of  chagrin  and  vexation^  ad-     iroa. 
joumed  the  parliament  to  the  I2th  of  October^  ti^^fdl* 
1703.     *'  We  were  often/'  says  a  distinguished  ^*~*^ 
member  of  this  assembly^  "  in  the  form  of  a  Po- 
lish diet^  >vith  our  swords' in  our  hands^  or  at  least 
our  hands  on  our  swords*."     During  the  recess, 
the  marquis  of  Athol  was  created  a  duke^  and 
viscount  Tarbat  earl  of  Cromartie — ^with  a  view 
to  prevent  their  total  secession  from  the  courts 
which  thus  paid  an  involuntary  homage  to  their 
firmness  and  sincerity.     At  this  period  the  queen  order  dr 
revived  the  ancient  order  of  the  Thistle^  which  levivvd. 
king  William,  regarding  such  distinctions  with 
indifference  or  contempt,  had  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse ;  and  the  vanity  of  the  Scottish  peerage 
was  gratified  in  a  mode  which  imagination  may 
easily  elevate  to  consequence^  and  which  is  at  least 
unexpensive  and  innocent. 

After  various  prorogations,  the  parliament  of  fj^Jj^^^^jj 
Scotland  was  again  convened  at  Edinburgh,  July  ^Jjf"^ 
the  6th,  1704.   In  the  interval  new  counsels  were    i7o4. 
adopted  by  the  English  cabinet,  a  manifest  iodi-*^ 
cation  of  which  appeared  in  the  (appointment  of 
Mr.  James  Johnston,  late  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  to  the  of^ 
fice  of  lord  register ;  and  who  was  xiow  take» 

*  Sir  Joa^  Clmk*!  ilfamcfcripl  itfrmoifw, 
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BOOK  V.  into  the  intimate  confidence  ^f  lord  Godolphin. 

^^^tST'  And  the  marquis  of  Twecddale,  whose  character 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  partiesj  was  consti* 
tuted  high  commissioner  in  the  room  of  the  duke 
of  Queensberry^  whose  ambiguous  policy  had 
pro'ved  so  unsuccessful.  The  royal  letter  was 
framed  in  terms  •f  remarkable  tempet  and  abi-- 

Modera-    lity.    "  The  main  thing,"  said  her  m^esty^  '^  thai 

pidtyof  we  recommend  to  you^  and  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness we  are  capable  oC  is  the  settling  of  the  sue- 
cession  in  the  protestant  line,  as  that  which  is  ab* 
solutely  necessary  for  your  own  peace  and  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  our  quiet  and  security  in  all  ouf 
dominions,  and  for  the  reputation  of  our  affairs 
abroad,  and  consequently  for  the  strengthening 
the  protestant  interest  every  where.  This  haf 
'  been  our  fixed  judgment  and  resolution  ever  since 
we  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  though  hitherto  op* 
portunities  have  not  answered  our  intentions, 
matters  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  by  the  un- 
doubted evidence  of  tlie  designs  of  our  enemies, 
that  a  longer  delay  of  settlii^  the  succession  in 
the  protestae^  line  may  have  very  dangerous  c<m- 
sequences :  and  a  disappointment  of  it  would 
infallibly  make  that  our  kingdom  the  seat  of 
'  jvar,  and  expose  it  to  devastaUon  and  ruin.  As 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  government,  witih 
regard  to  the  successor,  we  have  empowered  our 
commissioner  to  give  the  roy^l  ftssent  to  what- 
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«^er  can  In  reason  be  demanded,  and  is  in  our  book  ▼. 
power  to  grant,  for  securing  the  soTereignty  and     I70i. 
liberties  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom." 

No  sooner  had  the  session  commenced^  than  the 
duke  of  Hamilton^  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
Resented  a  resolve,  ''  that  this  parliament  would 
not  proceed  to  name  a  successor  to  the  crown 
until  tlie  Scots  had  a  previous  treaty  with  Eng- 
land in  relation  to  commerce  and  other  con- 
cerns/' This  was  supported  by  all  the  eloquence  RepubR- 
'  af  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^  head  of  the  headed  by 
republicans,  who  represented  witli  great  ardor  saUoun. 
and  animation  the  hardships  and  miseries  which 
the  Scots  had  suffered  since  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  meliorating 
their  condition  without  adopting  measures  todis- 
solve  a  connection  which  had  proved  so  fatal. 
''  Better,  said  this  high-minded  patriot,  that  a 
popish  prinee  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  under 
such  limitations  as  may  render  the  nation  free 
and  independent,  than  tlie  best  protestant  with* 
put  limitations.  If  we  live  free,  it  is  indiifer-^ 
/ent  to  me  provided  these  limitations  are  enacted, 
whether  a  successor  from  Hanover  or  St.  Ger- 
maines  be  named  to  the  throne."  The  genius  of  Huch*. 
this  extraordinary  man,  whose  memory  is  still  by  "*^'*'' 
the  stern  partisans  of  democratic  freedom  revered 
and  cherished  as  the  last  of  the  Scots,  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a  sublime  enthusiasm;  en- 
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BOOK  v.riched  by  an  exteosive  commerce  with  men  and 
^"■^^^Ij^  books.     His  eloquence  was  characterised  by  a 
nervous  and  dignified  simplicity  ;  the  love  of  his 
country  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  breast ;  and 
in  a  corrupt  age  he  exhibited  a  rare  example  of 
the  most  upright  and  disinterested  integrity.    He 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  writer^  to  whom 
he  was  intimately  known,  as  '^  steady  in  his  prin- 
ciples, of  nice  houor>  brave  as  the  sword  he 
wears— -and,  bold  as  a  lion,  would  lose  his  life  rea- 
dily to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not  do  a  base 
thing  to  save  it*/' — The  resolution  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  modified  and  combined  with  a  mo- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  '^  that  the  parliament 
would  immediately  proceed  to  make  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  might  be  judged  proper 
for  rectifying  the  constitution,  and  vindicating 
the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the  nation," 
was  thkn  carried  by  a  great  majority.     The  for- 
Aetofse.  uicr  act  of  security  was  immediately  and  unani- 
Yiv^a^  mously  revived;  and  a  supply  granted  for  two 
^^'^^      months'  cess  only  ;  at  the  end  of  which  term  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  act  must  receive 
the  royal  assent^  or  the  army  be  disbanded  for 
want  of  pay.     The  former  of  these  unpleasant 
alternatives  being  regarded  as  the  least  of  the  two 

*  Macky*s   Characters.     Laino*8    HUtory  of  Scotlatid, 
vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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«Wii>  u  teller  wai  written  to  the  queeik^  stgned  book  r. 


)ij  «U  the  miauters  ia  Soothad,  stating  and  ba*     1704. 
laacing.  the  arguments  en  both  side^k  ^nA  c<mb^  • 
dud&gnrilli  their  humble  adtice  to  pass  the 
bill.    Thus  was  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphia^  oal 
ifrhoM  couBsel  the  qUeell  relied)  reduced  if  a 
moft.  perp^lexing  dilemmab    He  saw  that  the  ill 
consequeaces  of  breaking  the  army>  aad  lajiug' 
.  the  kiagdoai  opea  to  aa  inyasioa^  ifrould  be  tm* 
puted  to  him^  if,  ia  coatradictioa  to  theopiaioa 
of  the  Seottish  miaisters^  he  should  adyiie  tibe 
quaea  to  reject  the  bill.    Aad  be  \rell  kaew  the 
obloquy  aad  reproach  he  should  incur  ia  Epg*  . 
land  by  advising  to  pass  a  bill  of  a  cbiaptexioaso 
dangero^  aad  hostile^     Upon. the  whole,  l)e 
thought  it  safest  for  the  queen,  to  conform  tQ  the 
counsels  of  the  Scottish  ministry;  and  ordera 
were  accordingly  oent  to  the  marquis  of  Tweed'^ 
dale,    agreeably  to  the  dignified  and  gra4;ioUi 
Biode  of  signifying  the  tby)k\  assent  ia  thi^  kipg- 
dom>  to  touch  the  act  \riththe  sceptre.    Tha 
supplies  were  immediatdy  granted,  and  the  lord 
commissioner  hastened  to  prorogue  the  parlia^ 
ment,  August  tbe^th,  17p4.    After  the  rece8s> 
tjbe  marquis  of  Tweeddal^  was  advanced  to  the 
dbanceUof  ship ;  the  earls  of  Seafield  aad  Roz* 
burgh  made  secretaries  of  stato ;  tiie  earl  of 
Rothes  appointed  lord  privy  seal;  the  earls  of 
Selkirk  and  Belhaven  brought  into  the  treasury ; 
VOL.  II.  a 
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WQinr*  Mr  BaiNie  of  Jervii^wood  nominntoitreaflurtr* 

17M    depute  ;>  Kfid)*  various  otlier  $k&»tionB':nhd9^ 

coMonattt  to  the  MCMdency- iirkich*  ihes?fwlijy 

iiitbire«t'be|gkui'*at  this  time  to  acqiiiM/iafing^ 

semoB  of    j:  Thd  tMH^iMatot  of  Eflfflaiid  •  beiM  ^  'oont«iied' 
Oistotil^r^^  !29tfa,  1704^  ili6  qiieea  expjFtm^ 
lQVp0^<i^4lMit1iMy  vrke.eobttogetk^    disposed) 
to4o'  tvir^y  tking  that  mim  necess^ry^ficv  tlie  ef** 
fmtmliytf^netuikou  oithe  war/'    Tho  ^adii^rie 
df  i^otitidbiof  tb^  two^  ^louses-  aff^eait^'  cokispicu* 
cwfti  in^lriei  ldiff(^M^  straiA  of  Ibdir  addresaoi'r 
fh0nl#rd»  ^MMki^'fimdwu^lj  Mer  tile  Eanral^^ 
]Aolt»^6fi<'dlr  G^o^  IkieiiC'lN  '^erbi'^  Ikfae.' 
tm^es^f'^'^d  tbe^'^flimoitil' afllkctl^  «^  p^e* 
tlM^^stiides^  in  tike  Mtediterlraneail^  tt&ft  IM  i«^' 
cKk^iVe  Wttle  dff  Mftl^a,   upon  ^  lerel  with. 
ibJle>gl<^iotts'YieCori^s  t^f  ^bettenbufg  a«d  Bfoin^ 
hftilli'^'*;:/'  •'   '•'-     :-.■'•  .....  ..... 

occanonai  *  NoUriAsMiidiii^aH'tbeetidea^eurv  tif  Mie  M-i 
kx^BHu*  iliBters  -to-  en^ag^Mbe  h^h-ebircb-patrtyto  f»^ 
1^^  stMibtifeiir  «efl»,  Mr.  Birmdleyiin  as  short  timtf 
mwedfthe' bouse  to  brti^^a  biti  agwinrt  oocar- 
noiiat'dtflifernfiity.  Hbe  GAouHierft  m«  d<M;lftrtd 
tfpt^  igafiteA  the  measurer  anA*  Mr^>  iBoyto, 
iAftj^eftol"  6f  ibe  eiefaequer/S^ok^'itfeiiuoaslj^ 
luoti^silt^  t«Wr  the  i!toti^»^as  liwartbetesi 

*  *  Xlndai^  tfuract/ tocHXJsrrt, '  Macplierson,  jDatiympIc,*  5cc,    ' 


Hii^ifli  in^tbe  affinit»tii>c^  AtA  a  bin  inikodilcedy  v>oft  r«. 
i^r«nedtmt>riiieipk«and'cikfor€edbjf>eil»UiM«s  itm^  - 
!<Nr  aniiaodfefate  as  posublc^  in  ocd^rtto  gureit 
1^  diailde  of  •saedeM. .  Biit  the  yigoroiuajatnm^ 
made  afaiiwi'il^  efMiiaiil;^  bovfie.o^.iBaaitiUNMii 
inficientljRitoidMated  the  h^^tkhBi»emt(t£,iU  pm^ 
log  thi«oiigb-ihf>  \otdai  >  It  -Witt  theMfert-'ikta;-! 
aua^iHbij  ihib  pfttrojasiof  iilM|a(ttai;i»i!to.««MiKil 
Vf  way  ^oC>««cA<  «»1hii  lanchtML  btlJL  Anfl.  Mr^ 
'^ooikyvttgtAi  ^'tiiattfaeptael^QCAf^MrciBijiuul 
coofonnity  was  such  a  scandalous  hyponuffiM 
totild  be  .ex«iHfd<.upo»  ji^  ftretenoo/v^teftr ; 
Ibal  ibft  attnidk  (I«&bm4  is^mmn^hAitnafff^fWt 
tiae  ,di»ieill9na|«li|h«  lii^e  as  M  Ya«  fMii|i|iiff(ii|r 
P«it»..whNiiittt .  l(|stiiii^j.pBM^jr.th4t1bej1ijill,i|| 

to,l»%w!  it  ipft#,  :^jw,itf|J^;it..to,  a  ^9Qexl>UI. 
Thii>"  lif)  aaidi.  ".V«W«H  i»c*«»t  pr*ct«5jv  j^ 
higl^j  }rciin»iwbi<);vfl»r:,byJI>W  ei^iMfd^ntc  ^rifatllfi 
Sn^ofM  tetm  i|r#r«(ila«4r>OQ^4h%jn)lyi9i;(  ISot.tjb* 
siipiipii#f  jiilieH»qtr)»#  4h<i«ff)^n  in«<|t||^ 
M(Miteted4ih{«if  MckJ^awftaft  vt0NI  fiuJiM  )|«^ 
i»efit  of  tlie.|icMiiik4^'v!  A  Tiol<!»t  d^Mf  WW^ 
andbo<h  fi»TtM»)e««ih|d, iboc.v^Olt  «lnng^ 
Tboie  wh»  op»t>oia4  ^  tnejbjftf  B9aiy4aia0d  tlNlt 
swcb  a  pnctioe.led  to-  a^ckaoge  lOf  t^e  -whplt  co|h 
stitatioa^  andjjNraain  «ffii«t  cioaTerting  th«  guvariH 
Aent  firom  a  mixed  ntanarchj  into  a  pim  dmo* 

B  2 
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Btfote  V.  craey-^ti}iBg  both  to  the  lords  and  to  the 
1704.  crown  the  ftee  use  of  their  ne^^tive  in  the  l^s^ 
lature.  Upon  a  division^  the  tM^  vras  rejected 
bj  a  majority  of  251  against  134  voices.  The  tnll 
was  therefore^  in  its  separate  form,  sent  up  to  the 
lords  December  the  14th^  17(Mt,  and  the  next  day 
read  for  the  first  time.  On  th^  question  for  the 
seooiid  r^adittj^/the  queen  being  present,  the  old 
gnnind  was  again  traversed,  and  it  wks  at  length 
eariied  in^lie  negative  by  71  to  50  voices,  include 
ii^pro3U«s, 

•  'On  tins  occasion  the  archbishop  ^Canterbury^ 
0t*.  Tenilison>  a  prelate  venerable  lor  his  years  and 
virtues,  declaredr  his  decided  disapprobation  of 
tile  bUL^  -^ar  from  considering  occiuioaal  cOirfbr-^ 
Aiity  alB  scandalous  practice,  or  d«&lgerous  to  the 
SMtAi  Ibe  affirmed  ^'  that  it  <taight  to  be  encou- 
ragedb  by  all  good  churchmen^  as  having  an  evi- 
idetft  ttodency  to  eoncHiate  the  affections  and  to 
Aioderaleti^  pf^jwiices  ofthe  dissent«rs ;  being* 
fttfif  a  tdf^kble  eiTercise  of  ChrMkn  chatHy, 
iM  mnife-tnooiiiptitible  \fitk  the  stridesit  lole* 
g|{(y./»ijL<rThfe  employing  of  fwsoiis,"  saidtbia 
good  ^lir^tt^y  *^^  of  a  religion  different  from  the 
cstablhihediB  oivil  offices,  has  bisen  practised  in  all 
eonntries  where  liberty  of  conkietoc^  has  been 
fllowM.  We  have  alreedy  gone*  fiirther  in; 
gitdK&Mkg  dUsenters  than  any  country  has -done. 
Wliateter  reasons  there  were  to  apprdiead  ou^ 


religion  in  danger  from  papists  when  the  test  act  book  v. 
was  passed:,  cannot  be  applicable  to  the  dissenters     ijqj^ 
at  present.     On  the  contrary,  manifest  inconve- 
niences result  from  this  exclusion.^ 
The  attention  of  the  house  was  soon  transferred  Alarm 

.  ,  takeDtttht 

to*  a  subject  of  much  higher  importance — ^the  Scottish 
transactions  of  the  Scottish  parliament*  during  cunty. 
their  last  session;  and  the  discontented  party, 
both  whigs  and  tories^  were  loud  in  their  excla- 
mations against  the  English  ministry^  by  whose 
criminal  supineness,  or  perhaps  connivance^  such   v 
fiital  measures  had  tieen  suffered  to  pass.    I^ord 
Haversfaam>  a  whig  out  of  place  and  out  of  hu- 
mour, observed^  ^'  that,  although  the  s.uceesaioa 
to  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line  was  the  nmin 
thing  recommended  in  the  royal  letter,  yet  it  was 
«o  postponed  and  baffled  that  it  came  to  nothing* 
partly  from  the  weakness  of  the  ministers,  and^ 
partly  from  a  received  opinion  that  the  succession 
itself  was  never  sincerely  and  cordially  intended. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  secretary  of 
state  had  made  extraordin&y  distinctions  between 
the  secret  and  revealed  'will  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
upon  the  4th  sederunt,  a  motion  was  made  for  a 
bill  of  exclusion-— virtually  such,  though  it  bore 
the  title  of  an  Act  of  Security,     is  it  possible* 
that  those  who  advised  the  passing  of  such  a 
bill  could  ever  be  really  friends^to  the  protesftant     % 
settlement?    Who  can  mswcr  for  tli^  coasc^ 
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BOOK  V.  queAccJB  of  sucli  a  state  of  things  ?  Jt  i%  ai| 
^"^^^^^^^  apothegm  of  lord  Bacon^  '  Let  men  bewarjo 
/  how  they  neglect  or  suffer  matter  of  trouble  ta 
^^  be  prepared,  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  spartca 
that  may  set  all  on  fire/"  Lord  Whartop  prac-^ 
tised  on  the  political  terrors  of  Godolphin;  by 
Openly  boasting,  ^^  that  since  the  act  of  security 
passed,  he  had  the  treasurer's  head  in  a  bc^^^** 
The  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Rochester  seconded 
vith  great  energy  the  censures  of  loji'd  Haver-i 
tham.  It  being  said,  that  the  act  of  security  wast 
granted  to  pi^vent  th^  danger  of  a  rebellion  ;  a 
clause  was  pointed  out  in  the  act,  by  which  tlfo 
Scottish  peers  ^nd  chieftains  were  authorised* tO! 
arm  and  discipline  their  vassals  ;  and  it  was  tt^, 
marked,  that,  if  the  Scots  had  rebelled  before  thfe^ 
passing  of  this  act;,  they  would  have  rebelled  with- 
out the  raedns  of  supporting  their  rebellion  ;  but 
BOW  they  were  furnished  both  with  inckenient 
and  sanction  for  resistance.  The  house  appeared 
much  agitated  and  inflamed;  and' 'lltough  lord 
Godolphinli^  friends  were  too  numerous  to  sirflfer 
fi  dir^t  vote  of  censure  to  pass,  they  agreed  to  a' 
variety  of  resolutions,  which  sufficiently  indicate 
ed  the  general  resentmfent'  and  apprchen^oriV 
"  Fintj  thatl4ie  queen  be  enabled  by  act  of  pat-' 
liamenttx>  nominaite  commissioners,  the  ifermer 
commission  having'  expired,  to  treat  concerning* 
an  union  with  Scotland.  ;  2dly,  That  the  bativesf 


«f  Seotiand' should  not  eojay  th0  ptjjyilflgM  #f  book  y. 
EogUthmenj  until  an  union  be  efibcfted^' or  the  ^"'[^^^ 
wccession  settled  as  in  England,  Sdljj,  That  die 
bringing  of  cattle  from  Scotland  into  Iglngl^ndbe 
presented.  Athly^  Ths^t  the  lord  high-admiral 
lie  ^required  to  issue  orders  for  capturing  siKh 
Scottish  vessels  as  shall  he  found  •trading  to  th^d 
ports  of  Fmace,  or  any  other  of  her  msyesty's 
emmies*  5lh\y,  That  the  exportation  of  English 
'wool  into  Scotland  be  prohibited/'  Their  lord^ 
shipf  also  presented  an  address  to  the  queen^  de- 
siring that  speedy  and  effectual  orders  might  be 
give^  for  putting  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  a 
state  of  defence^i  and  likewise  fodr  securing  the 
port  of  Tinmouth^  and  for  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tioQs  of  Carlisle  and  Hull,  Thsy  alte  besovgfat 
lier  majesty  to  tause  the  militia  of  the  four 
northern  counties  to  be  dif cipHoed  and*  provided 
with  airms  and  ammuilitjen,  and  ^  cdmpeteot 
number  of  regular  troops-' to  be  ftationed  upoq 
tiie/^orders.  .  To  all  these  particulars  the  qtieen  ' 
axpiessedher  ready  assent;  ttnd  Hk^  course  of 
things  seemed  yapidly'tendin|p  .t%iopeii  hostility 
wd^tiT,  A  hill  foundediipon  the  rosolutions 
of  the  lordsy  being.franie4>^v^  ;in  a  short  time 
eent  dowii  to  the  cOmnvMu;  w)iOy.thoii^i.nQt<  J^sa 
enraged^  scrtipled  to  pasa  H,  undte  the  /afitidiov.$ 
pdion  of  its  beti^  a  monqy :  hilly  in  eonsequence 
Qfi^t  pecuniary  ^enadties  :en|^a£tedii»  it;  hu)( 
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BOOK  V.  Acy  forthwith  framed  a  bill  of  their  ovm,  marigr 
1704,  ftirailar,  which  they  transmitted  to  the  lords.  .The 
.diief  amendments  were  the  prohibition  of  Scottisli 
linen  into  England  or  Ireland^  and. the  pemif- 
sion  to  the  protectant  freeholders  of  the  sec 
northern  counties  to  furnirii  themselxes  witii  araas* 
The  lords  passed  the  hill  without  d^y  or  diffir 
culty^  and  on  the  following  Christmas^ay,  I70ii^ 
it  was  to  take  eflfect«  Lord  Godolphin  now  found 
himself  in  a  very  critical  situation :  the  act  of 
security  was  to  him  an  act  of  peril  and  of  dread. 
On  the  first  passing  df  it,  lord  Stair  went  with 
all  expedition  to  Londottj  and  t^  the  treastirer 
that  he  was  on  tlie  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the 
two  countries  on  that  of  a  civil  war,  Thk  he 
now  found  alarmingly  verified;  and  from  this 
moment^  forgetful  of  his  Jacobitical  principiea, 
lie  deftennined  to  exert  himself  vigorously  and 
^ectually  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of  an 
union  of  the  BritiA  kingdoms. 
Wwrnror  In  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  bouse  of 
Mi^m^  commoet,  beseeching  the  queen  to  conader  of 
•^*tou  some  proper  means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  gMttt  services  performed  by  tbeduke  of  IdArl-^ 
borough,  she  declared  her  resolution  to  bestow 
upon  his  gfaoe  the  honor  of  Woodstock,  with 
the  parks  and  manors  appertaining  thereto; 
where  a  magnificent  palace  was  erected  at.tlie 
public  expence>  to  which  the  name  of  Bleiulieba 
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Hdimo  was  giTen,  in  commemoration  of  the  glo-  book  v. 
yjoua  victor  J  gained  at  that  place,  ^04. 

Dorinj^  tbis  lesiion  an  enquiry  iock  place  in  Enquiiy 
tlie  kouse  of  lords  rel«tiTe  to  various  mittnanage-  uccict, 
monts  ki  the  navy  and  admiralty  departments;  • 
which  were  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  sir 
George  Rooke>  an  officer  of  undoubted  skill  and 
couragCj  hut  strongly  attached  to  the  torie^^ 
upon  \rliich  account  the  house  of  commons  had 
wijih  a  too  partial  indu^nce  passed  over  all  ner 
gleets^  Twenty-two  vessels  were  ep^loyed  in 
eruiring  with  so  little  success^  ^a^  three  shrps, 
cooHnandod  hy  diligent  officers^  might  have  perr 
formed  more.;  as  was  proved  by  a  iort  of  name.- 
f  ieal  cakulatioo.  Even  treachery  was.  suspected ; 
for^  a  FrcinciL  privateer  being  capt^ired^  instruc- 
tiona^ere  fouifd^on  boards  so  exfu^tly  quadrating 
with  the  orders  issued  by  the  admiralty^ -as  to  pre^ 
elude  the  supposition  of  accidental  coincidence. 
An  elabor^t^  representation  was  presented  by  die 
lords  to  the  queen,  on  these  and  other  heads  of 
Buscoitdiict]  and  the  whig  interest  having  now 
obtained  the  aseandeney  at  courts  sir  George 
Rooke^  ^om  the  voice  of  £sction  had  raised  to 
ait  invidicMls  rivalsbip  with  Marlborough^  was  dis- 
missed from  his  offces,  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
appointed  ii^  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
.  This  parliament  is  distinguished  in  the  English  cate  or 
Minimis  by  the  perpetual  misunderstanding  ^bicb  white.  ^°^ 
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BooK_v.  land  with  great  ability,  detpnnined  almost  unani^ 
moualy  to  supersede  Hie  judgment  pronounced  in- 
the  queen's  bench^  and  to  affirm  the  Teidict  ori* 
ginallj  given  at  the  county  assizes. 

The  house  of  commons^  enraged  at  these  pro« 
ceedings,  declared  by  a  vote  of  the  house,- ''  that 
Matthew  Ashby,  having,  in  contempt  of  the  ju-t 
risdiction  of  that  house,  commenced  and  prose^ 
cuted  an  action  at  common  law  against  William 
White  for  not  receiving  his  vote  at  an  electioq  for 
burgess  to  .aerve  in  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Aylesbury,  was  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  house— and  that  all  attorneys^ 
solicitors,  counsellors^  and  seijeants  at  law,  so- 
liciting, prosecuting,  or  pleadii^,  in  any  sucl^ 
cause,  were  guilty  of  a^high  breach  of  the  pri* 
vileges  of  that  house."  And  they  ordered  these 
resolutions,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  to 
be  affixed  to  Westminster<jiall  gate.  So  far,  bow«^ 
ever,  was  the  intrepid  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
the  law  from  being  intimidated  by  this  imperious 
language,  that  he  is  said  publiekly  to  have  de^ 
ciared,  ''  that  if  any  messenger  of  the  house  of 
commons  presumed  to  enter  that  hall,  in  order  to 
seize  the  person  of  any  attorney  or  pleader  by 
virtue  of  this  warrant,  he  would  immediately 
commit  him  to  Newgate."  The  house  of  lords, 
on  their  part,  passed  votes  justificatory  of  their 
own  conduct ;  copies  of  which  were  transmitted 


ta  ill  sliefftflSi  and  bore^gh^reeyes  throughout  th«  iSOok  y. 
kuigdom.     The  commoDs^  fiadii^  the  general     1704; 
yoice  of  the  people  declare  strongly  in  fa?or  of 
their  antagonists^  seemed  disposed  to  let  it  rest  in 
its  present  state ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  lorda 
was  duly  and  regularly  executed.    Upon  whicih 
fiyOfOther  inhahitants  of  the  borough  of  Ayles^ 
hwry  brought  thar  several  actions  for  dami^t 
upon  the  same  grounds.    This  threw  the  house 
•f  commons  into  a  new  ferment ;  and  by  their 
own  authority  they  conmiitted  these  five  men  to 
prisf  n,  where  they  lay  tluee  months,  without  how- 
ever offering  to  make  any  sidbmission.    After  the 
money  bills  were  passed  by  the  commons,  and  not 
till  tinn,  a  motion  beii^  made  in,  the  queen's 
hendi,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  for  a  habeas 
corpus,  the  puisne  jikdges  declared  themselves  of 
opinipnj  M  before,  '^  that  the  court  could  take^ 
no  cogninnee  of  the  matter."  But  the  chief  jus- 
tioe^  ''a  man  inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately 
just,"  maintained  that  a  general  warrant  of  com- 
mitment for  breach,  of  privilege  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  execution ;  and  as  it  appeared,  upon 
the  face  of  the  warrant  itself,  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  guilty  of  no  legal  offence,  unless  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  a   • 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons  was  such,  it  was- 
his  eipinton  that  they  ought  instantly  to  be  dis- ' 
enlarged.     This  opinion,  however,  not  availing' 
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ill  opf^HitioB  to  tli«t  of  the  n^jority  of  :ibe  betcW 
the  prisoaers  were  reiqaoded ;  it^^xiAseqiiente'otf 
%hich  they  oKived  for.  a  wiit  ef/efrej^  to>briQ9 
tiie  matter  bofece  the  hiitb.  As  tbii^  egseeahljr 
to  the  forme  oi.lw^j  tould^ikwiy  be^ofatoinedbyt 
petilioQ:to  tie  crowpy  the  xtoaunpos  furesented  mar 
ftddreis  to  the. queen,^ humbly.  reiitteitiDg  her  matt 
je^)Urth^t  the  wurifcof  eiror  night  uotibe  gtODtoiii 
tad' ihe3i:al«o.  look  Upoa  them -40  effifxa^f'  that 
in  4fai&ease  DO:ifritof  errofi  ooiddlie.V'  •  T<othi» 
addaesa  the  qnectfi  with,  great  modera^n.aMl  pni«» 
dence  sefilbd^  '^  ihaA  she  hoped  iieTCf  *to-^iM| 
hert  faithful. lOQBmwte  any  juttiigroundofi  Goa»^* 
plaiilt.^. but;  to  ohstiuet  Ihe^oome  ofi.judiaial 
prooee^ugai  was  auanaKtottofiiaiichtiimportiaKtevt 
that  she  thMght  it  nee^saato^  Ito  .tadgfa  aoidoao** 
aider  carefully,  what  ib  ]iBghtt,be>'pro|>er  fot  Inr^ 
to.de."  The  oomabna  received :ihia  ansvpevim 
sulkn  silMice^  and  immediatety  ordeMd  tthe  pn^ 
aoDen  to  be  rmnioved  from  Newgate  into  the< 
cmtody  of  their  seigeant  at  arms^  lest  they  shoidd 
be  discharged,  in  eoosequeao&.ef  the  i|iiean%' 
grafting  a  writ  of  error.  They  likewise  resoited,. 
thai  the  law^^ers  who  had-.pleasled  in  behalf  of- 
the  prisoners  on  tiima  ^  the  habtM  corpus  wera 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege^  adNl  orderdi  theaa 
to  be  taken  into  custody.  The  lords  upon  tUb 
T.ot€d, ''  that  for  subjects  to  c}a«ni  their  jnist  rights^ 
$9  «  course  of  law>  was  no  botaeh  of  privilege**- 


thai  tbe.inpi^iMgwQaMfpttii^JQ^OioC  book  y. 

\vte  «DD|wy.to.  Iavtrri*»iu)«^|it.ti^e  vrrit  of  error  1704. 
ci^vAA.i^v}ott..wUi^eAi^fff^^^  tiol^iion  of 
lU^IUi  cVHA»ieii..v  'XbiAiHM /o)lAW'by.ana(l-» 
dcei$  to  the  r^«an^  lwi9»bljrp)M^9eectMQg;  )ier  ma^ 
jeitgr  to,^v4teim|4iatA<w4«AifoVii9W^  the  wril» 
cjf  ei^iMU  uThcfeJMdgffi,  ,ai9«^v«irv  ioojw  bappiljf' 
r^»ifbrii^'from.t]teiFffesf«ir&^  y^twed  to  decide 

qf  rig&t^  audi  aotioif  firace^'/.hAvd.iho  queen  wa» 
pkased-iUftlitimMt  to^u^Mwat^h^  Unm  to  reply" 
ib^lkia.dddrto)  »';(;tfa4t  OiS  would  eertaialy  h^et 
cmipMd  with  tlwib  lar^akipa'  N^uest  ia  cegard  to 
the  'wnt  «f  ertciil'^  hist  diat>;as  it  dew  beeaiae  ti^ 
ceiaai^  to  pirtiAii'«nfl.toil^  8e$»iQ(B^  .die  kac^'  it;r 
cdtild  paodlMc  te  %ffe«<i."  The  kii!ds>>coMidei»- 
iulfHki9}Jt  aiikjoiddd  tiotaryv:  imnediattly  f  eturfi-r 
ed(  th6|(iil«nfalbjdianks  to  tiecBMyesty  fbr.tbis 
ii»laiite(df  »iie#)maJBaty^e:reg]aErd  filn*tfae  iBgalltnd 
ioipaMttaladflrinittmtMD  of  public  justice.  ^  A|i& 
tfae^^paearthai  terjridagr^dVfarcb  the  4ibj.  put  aoi 
Odd  tO'tiwfseuioB;  rand  tortbe  bth  of  .Apiil  foK 
lowii^'CiWB)  tbe  ^pafliinMiMt  wal  dis8cil?ed  by* 
proclamatioB.  "  IIN«afi  iia>  small  iblie^qg/!  aaja' 
biriiop  Burnet  *' to'tpteqiieedif a«d  to tb.«  m^ion^ 
lhat.::thpy  gdtMrell  dutiiof  (BOttb  handUv''  And  it 
must  iodeed\be4ektiawledg^yithatt.tii0  violeacf  . 
and flialjgiAty  maniCesied) t OLtbeiii ^afalic  condu^ 
i^reie  prodactive.of  jQMabicM  jevil  ibM  BUgbt  sea^ 
gbnably  be  apprehended. 
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toDk  V.  It  is  a  questtdn  of  curiosity  rather  than  c^f  litH 
t705.  Iitv>  how  far  the  lords  Oodolphin  and  Mtfrl' 
iBtrkraet  of  borough  adhefed^  after  their  accewion  t&  pox^tt, 
ttsuG^-  to  their  ][>olitieiil  attachmeitts  ih  favour  df  «htf 
^^  exiled  family.  Front  the  anra  of  the  aisassinar 
tion  plot  in  1696,  and  more  especially  from  th« 
•  f ermiiiation  of  the  war  by  tiie  treaty  bf  Ryswick 
(A.  D.  1697),  the  correspondence  of  4he  Jaco^ 
bite  party  vrith  the  court  of  8ti  Crermaine'^  seem^l 
almost  to  have  ceased^  or^  where  it  was  continuedi 
to  hax'e  dwindled  into  a  mere  matter  of  compli* 
ment  and  ceremony*  The  lords  Godalphia  and' 
Marlborough  were  amongst  those  who  did  not 
entirely  drop  the  oonnection.  Very  sodn  after 
the  accession  of  the  quMI^  lord  Caryl^  a  noble« 
man  occupying  a  distiilguished  itation  at  St. 
Germaine*9,  in  a  letter  dated  April  the  96thi 
1702,  to  the  sieur  Berry,  a  confidential  agent  in 
England,  who  had  free  access  to  those  lords,  de* 
nres  "  that  a  fair  correspondence  with  them  may 
be  preserved,  that  to  they  may  have  no  excuse 
should  they  not  be  just  in  their  engagements 
when  time  and  opportunity  serve."  August  the 
gist,  lord  Caryl,  writing  to  Berry,  says,  "  Your 
late  conference  ^ilb  Godolphin  doth  in  a  good 
measure  clear  tlie  suspicion  of  his  and  bis  party's 
being  joined  with  Hanover." — In  December  he 
writes,  '^'  that  Marlbor6ugh  as  well  as  Godolphin 
must  n«ress<irily  be  treated  with  about  tbii  ;'*  i.  e. 
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the  restoration  of  the  king — '"and  the   great  book  v. 
question  will  be,  what  better  security  they  will      1705. 
or  can  give  for  the  performance  of  this  new 
agreement,  than  they  gave  for  the>  former,  for 
which  we   had  promises  and   oaths." — March 
1703,  lord  Caryl  says  :  ''  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Marlborough  comes  so  little  in  your  sight:  I    , 
believe  his  former  engagements,  to  which  you 
are  a  witness,  so  ill  performed  by  him,  make  his 
meeting  vith  you  uneasy  to  him."— May  n04t : 
'""  Your  last  gives  fair  hopes — I  rely  much  upon 
your  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  shall  always 
hope  the  best — ^though,  to  tell  you  truly,  I  can- . 
not  well '  see  how  his  promises  can  be  much 
stronger  or  more  binding  now  than  they  were 
many  years  ago,  when  they  proved  ineffectual. 

If  you  receive  the  same  satisfaction  when 

you  meet  with  Godolphin,  it  will  give  a  more 
promising  face  to  the  business;  -for  that  partner 
is  not  so  free  of  his  promises  as  Marlborough  has 
been,  and  consequently  not  so  much  to  be  sus- 
pected ortion-performance." — July  1704:  "Con- 
cerning. Marlborough  we  need  say  no  more 
— ^but  respite  our  judgment  till  we  see  fdrther 

proceedings  of  him  and  his. Some  prognostic         » 

may  be  made  of  what  we  can  expect,  by  the  coun- 
tenance and  expressions  of  Godolphin  when  you 
next  meet  him — If  they  are  any  thing  of  a  piece 
with  what  A^rlborough  hath  /aid  to  you,  we 

TOt.  If.  8 
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BOOK  V,  may  hope  well  of  him  ;  btrt  if  you  find  him  ftr 
1705.  bis  noted  sourness  and  dryness,  we  ma)'  conclude 
the  words  of  his  paiiner  are  but  words/'  And^ 
not  to  mnlfiply  quotations,  fn:  hts  letter  of  Aprif 
the  25th  following  (1705),  he  writes  thus: — 
''  What  you  say  to  me  concerning  what  passed 
in  your  last  meethig  whh  Marlborough,  though 
it  be  but  a  repetition  of  whit  f  formerly  heard, 
I  confess  is  very  surprising ;  for  rery  few  merp 
.  will  lie  only  for  lying's  sake.— It  would  be  very 
strange  if  he  should  make  such  promises  arid  pro- 
testations without  performing  them.  On  the 
other  side,  words  arc  but  wind,  when  they  are  not 
followed  by  deeds. — According  to  all  outward  ap- 
jiearances,  he  and  his  partners  drive  on  violently 
for  the  interest  of  Hanover*." 

Upon  the  whole,  if  lord  Godolphin  was  less 
lavish  of  his  protestations  than  Marlborough^ 
the  reality  of  his  attachment  appears  to  have  been 
proportionably  greater.  He  perhaps  thought  that 
the  kingdom  would  never  attain  to  any  perma- 
nent settlement  without  a  restoration  of  the  ba- 
nished family ;  and  he  would  readily  and  even 
jeyfiilly  have  concurred  in  any  rational  scheme 
•        for  the  accomplishment  of  that  event.     But  hia* 

♦  Maq>herson*s  Papers,  vol.  i.  It  must  be  remarked  tliat 
the  names  in  tlie  original  letters  are  varied  and  ficti.ious,  lliough 
fixed,  by  tlie  sense  and  connection,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt  or  dispute. 
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eliar  arid  excellent  undetstsuidifig  pr^vfefitfed  his  tbdk  ^. 
embarking  in  any  wild  or  romantic  projects.  He  i705. 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  ajid  influenced  by 
the  course  of  events^  and  he  would  neither  risk 
Bis  own  safety^  nor  sacrifice  the  actual  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
remote  and  chimerical  object.  As  to  the  duke 
of  Marlboroi^h,  candor  itself  must  acknowledge 
Be  was  apparently  gOTCrned  by  motives  almost 
wholly  selfish  and  ambitious. 

During  the  political  conflicts  which  agitated  intri«ie«of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  st  Ger- 
of  St,  Germaine's  with  the  leaders  of  the  malcon-  ^»™!^^'° 
tents  were  carefully  kept  up.  In  a  draught  of 
instructions  for  captaiti  Mctrray,  a  dextrous  agent 
of  the  exiled  family,  going  in  the  spring  of  1703 
into  Scotland,  he  is  ordered  to  assure  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  of  the  great  sense  entertained  of  his 
services,  and  to  desire  him  and  his  friends  to  dse 
all  their  credit  in  opposing  ''  abjuration,  llano- 
ver,  and  union;"  which  last  is  styled  '' a  mere 
trick  to  delude  and  engage  them  to  perpetuate  an' 
usurpation,  and  all  the  miseries  that  attended 
such  a  manifest  injustice/'  On  the  return  of 
Murray  from  Scotland  in  the  succeeding  year, 
he  represented,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the. 
queen  regent,  the  gi'eat  things  that  had  been  done 
in  consequence  of  his  mission.  "  It  was,''  as  he 
boasts,  ''  bv  means  of  tlie  instructions  transmitted* 

82 
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BOOK  V.  by  him,  that  the  power  which  had  been  given  to. 
1705.  the  commissioners  to  treat  about  the  union  was 
declared  to  be  expired,  that  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession was  rejected,  and  that  the  bill  for  the  ab- 
juration was  not  even  proposed  in  parliament.— 
He  declares  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  so  far 
engaged  the  lords  Athol,  Tarbat,  and  SeafieM,  in 
his  measures,  that  they  resolved  to  represent  to 
the  princess  of  Denmark  the  necessity  of  yielding 
these  three  points;  after  which  it  was  not  doubted 
that  she  might  be  prevailed  upon  in  due  time  to 
make  some  treaty  in  favor  of  the  king  her  brother 
—or,  if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  there  was 
room  to  believe  that  the  country  party  would 
make  some  declaration,  or  undertake  some  enter- 
prise, in  favor  of  his  Britannic  mqjesti/, — He  re- 
ports also  to  the  queen  a  demand  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  for  the  sum  of  25,000/.  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  credit  and  strengthen  his  party." 
By  authentic  evidence  it  appears  that  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  earls  of 
Errol,  Mareschal,  Moray,  Hume,  &c.  &c.  wer« 
ready,  whenever  called  upon,  to  rise  in  arms, 
upon  condition  of  being  assisted  by  5000  regular 
troops  from  France.  All  the  opposition  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  as  they  affirmed,  would  be 
a  few  new-raised  troops  dispersed  in  distant  forts, 
with  a  weak  princess,  a  very  timid  minister,  and 
a  very  mercenary  general,  who  might  then  think 
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of  performing  their  promises  in  order  to  deserve  book  v, 
their  pardon*.  Well  apprised^  doubtless,  of  these  i705. 
machinations,  lord  Godolphin  could  no  longer 
preserve  an  ambiguous  or  neutral  conduct.  He 
was  compelled  to  take  a  decisive  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  by  every  motive  of  private  interest 
and  public  safety,  and,  by  accomplishing  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  ever  to  extin- 
guish the  hopes  of  that  unfortunate  family,  by 
whose  partiality  from  an  obscure  origin  he  had 
attained  to  his  present  exalted  height  of  power 
and  greatness. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  wise  determi- 
nation, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  pre- 
^  vious  change  in  the  Scottish  administration.  The 
character  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  stood 
high  both  for  honour  and  capacity.  This  noble- 
man was  at  the  head  of  the  pafty  who,  in  the 
language  of  Bishop  Burnet,  ''  were  in  great 
credit,  because  they  had  no  visible  bias  on  their 
minds  f."  They  were  known  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  squadrone  volantey  or  flying  squad- 
ron, in  consequence  of  their  voting  promiscu- 
ously for  such  measures  as  in  their  opinion  were 
calculated  for  the  public''  good,  from  whatever 

quarter  they  might  happen  to  proceed.     They 

♦ 

♦  Macpbcrson's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  665—682. 

t^Bumet,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  ; 
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appear  to  have  cherished  a  secret  wish  to  dissolve 
entirely  (he  connection  between  Scotland  ap4 
JEngland^  and  to  restore  national  indcpen4aAcx 
to  their  country.  They  were  equally  advprse 
therefore  to  the  project  of  an  union,  and  tq  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  They  had  beep  the 
zealous  promoters  of  the  act  of  security,  and  were 
apxious  to  vest  the  nomination  of  a  successor  ii^ 
tljc  Scottish  parliament,  with  a  view  to  rc-estab- 
)ish  the  limitations  conceded  by  king  Charles  J^. 
in  I6j:lj,  conformably  to  which  the  whole  power 
of  government  virtually  rested  in  the  parliament. 
When  this  party  was  last  year  brought  into  ad- 
ministration, t})ey  totally  failed  in  thefr  endea- 
vours, the  sincerity  of  which  was  indeed  very 
questionable,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  crowi| 
of  Scotland  on  the  hoqse  of  Brunswic,  openly  pa- 
trqnisipg  th^  ^t  of  security,  which  sceiped  tp  go 
near  to  preclude  all  hope  of  any  such  settlement ' 
in  future ;  and  with  whatever  patriotic  views  de- 
signed, ths^t  act  >vas  evidently  calculated  to  lay 
the  foundfktion  of  such  lasting  animosity  between 
the  two  nations,  as  could  be  remedied  by  nothing 
Icsstb^u  40  incorporatiye  legislative  union. 

This  being  therefore  finally  resolved  uppn  by 
^he  English  cabiqct,  the  marquis  of  Twee4dale, 
the  earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk,  the 
lord  of  ]BeIhd\ei^  Baillie  of  Jerviswpod,  and  Mr. 
James  Johnston,  were  removed  from  their  offices^ 
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9,ai  tfie  dukfi  of  QM^codborry  re-instated  in  the  book:  v. 
chief  maaagemeut  of  aifairs,  uader  the  designa-     1705. 
tion  of  lord  privy  seal.     Th^  earl  of  Seafield  wag 
at  the  same  tiqie  again  appointed  cfaaucellor ;  the 
piarquis  of  Aimandale  and  tiie  earl  of  Loudon 
were  made^i^cretaries  of  »tate ;  sir  James  Mm  ray 
lord  register ;  and  a  secret  understanding  taJung  ^ 
place  between  the  new  administration  and  many 
of  the  whigs  not  coua^led  with  the  ex-ministers, 
tlie  duke  of  Argyle>  a  young  nobleman  already 
distinguished  both  by  his  civil  and  military  tar 
lents^  head  of  an  illustrious  fwiily^  zealously  at^ 
tached  to  the  whig  interest,  and  of  great  influence 
and  popularity  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  pfr'umcnt 
high  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  ^^u^o*?f* 
which  met  June  28,  1705.     Her  maiest/s  letter  |y^e  High 
being  read,  recommending  the  succession  of  the  »ontr. 
crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  setting  on  foot 
a  treaty  of  union,  as  the  two  principal  ends  to 
prevent  all  differences  that  might  hs|.ppen  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  resolved^  on  the  motion 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  ambiguously  expressed, 
and  perhaps  insidiously  designed,  ''  that  the  par- 
liament would  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  till  they  had  a  previous  treaty  with 
England  in  relation  to  their  commerce  and  other 
canrem*  with  that  nation.*'     This  motion,  being 
grounded  on  the  precedent  of  the  last  year,  me* 
with  little  opposition;   and  the  way  was  now 
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BOOK  V.  open  for  proceeding  to  the  grand  business  of  the 
^^osT  session.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  draught  of  an' 
act  for  a  treaty,  not  of  commerce  merely;  but  of 
union,  irreversible  and  indissoluble,  was  present- 
ed, occasioning  in  its  progress  very  high  debates, 
which  continued  for  several  successive'  weeks. 

In  the  heat  of  this  great  political  contest,  the 
duke  of  Athol  offered  a  protest,  artfully  calculated 
for  procrastination  and  perplexity,  ''  that  no  act 
for  a  treaty  with  England  ought  to  pass,  unless  a 
clause  be  adjected  thereto,  prohibiting  and  dis* 
chaiging  the  commissioners,  &c.  to  depart  the 
kingdom  until  the  act  of  the  English  parliament, 
whereby  the  subjects  of  Scotland  are  adjudged 
aliens,  be  rescinded  and  repealed:"*— which  pro«- 
testation  being  read  and  recorded,  the  dnke  of 
Athol  took  instruments  thereupon ;  and  although 
ultimately  negatived,  the  same  was  adhered  to  by 
twenty*one  for  the  nobility,  twenty*three  for  the 
barons,  and  eighteen  for  the  royal  burghs.  When 
it  appeared  manifest  that  the  act  would  pass,  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  conduct  had  been 
throughout  dark  and  mysterious,  excited  the  ge- 
neral astonishment  by  moving  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners. 
On  the  first  hearing  of  this  motion,  many  of  the 
Jacobite  party  rushed  in  despair  out  of  the  bouse, 
exclaiming  aloud,  ^'  Betr&yed  !  betrayed !"  after 
which  the  treaty  met  with  comparatively  little 
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Opposition.  The  only  reason  which  Hamilton  book  v. 
alleged  for  this  extraordinary  measure  was,  ^'  that  lybs. 
as  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  bill  from  pass- 
ing, it  was  politic  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  tlie 
queen,  by  complimenting  her  with  the  choice  of 
the  commissioners."  A  vote  founded  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Athol  was  however  agreed 
Upon,  that  no  proceeding  should  be  rtiade  in  th^ 
treaty,  till  the  act  which  declared  the  Scots  aliens, 
&c.  should  be  repealed.  In  the  former  session 
the  Scottish  pariianient  had^  passed  a  resolve,  that 
the  address  of  the  house  of  lords  in  England  to 
the  queen,  in  relation  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  examination  of  the 
plot  (i.  e.  Eraser's  plot)  in  so* far  as  concerns 
Scotsmen,  was  an  undue  intermeddling  with  the 
concerns  of  Scotland,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
the  independance  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation/* 
And  it  was  farther  moved  and  carried,  ''  that  the 
lord  high  commissioner  should  in  their  name 
solicit  her  majesty  to  send  down  all  the  witnesses 
and  papers  relative  to  the  plot."  The  principal 
papers  being  nevertheless  withheld,-  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athol  in  the  present  session  were 
clamorous  for  a  full  and  accurate  investigation  of 
the  evidence.  But  very  maiW  persons,  witii 
whom  it  was  necessary  for  the  governmeat  to 
keep  upon  terms,  being  more  or  less  involved  in 
it,  the  two  dukes  themselves  being  of  the  number^ 
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looKv.  the  enquiry  called  for  was  eluded^  and  a  handle 

1705.     was  furnished  to  the  cavaliers^  to  exclaim  that  the 

-whole  was  a  fiction^  and  a  mere  device  to  bring 

disgrace  and  ruin  on  the  genuine  friends  of  their 

country. 

The  leaders  of  the  court  and  country  parties 
throughout  this  whole  session  seem  perfectly  well 
to  have  understood  each  other^  and  the  couduct 
of  the  duke  qf  Hamilton  in  pi^'ticular  was  too 
gross  to  deceive  any  one*.  The  business  of  th^ 
session  being  at  length  adjusted^  and  the  supplies 
granted^  the  parlianjent  wa^  adJoMrncd  by  his 
grace  the  lord  commissioner  to  the  20th  Decem- 
ber 1705.  . 

Early  in  April  1705,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
again  passed  into  tlollaud.  (la  had  now  forme4 
a  real  intention  to  execute  the  project,  respecting 

*  "  The  strange  inconsistency,*'  says  a  late  liistorian,  "  pf 
tlie  duke  of  Hamilton's  conduct  upon  tliis  occasion  was  not  in- 
ferred barely  from  the  general  scope  of  those  measures  which 
he  had  espoused  in  every  preceding  debate^  but  from  his  having 
been  at  pains  to  inculcate  both  publicly  and  ptivately  the  im-^ 
propriety  and  danger  of  tliat  which  he  now  suggested  3  nor  was 
it  possible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  his  being  guilty  of  deliberate 
treachery,  when  it  was  obser\'ed  that  he  made  this  motion — i.  c. 
the  motion  for  vesting  the  nomination  of  commissioners  in  the 
<]ueen — at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  after  many  of  his  old  firiend8> 
who  would  have  opposed  it>  had  witlidrawn,  under  the  per^ua* 
sion  that  the  parliament  was  not  then  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  business."— Somerville's  History  of  Queen  Anne^  4to.  p. 
201. 
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Tvhich  the  French  were  so  needlessly  apprehen-  ^qok  v. 
sive  the  preceding  year,  viz.  to  penetrate  into  ^"^^^^ 
France  on  the  side  of  the  Moselle.    Prince  Louis 
pf  Baden^  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  em- 
pire, and  upon  whose  co-operation  the  success  ^*^p*!^ 
of  the  project  depended,  on  being  consulted  in  ^^^ 
the  winter,  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of 
i^.     But  when  all  things  were  in  readiness  for 
ppening  the  campaign,  he  sent  an  express  to  the 
duke,  signifying  his  inability  on  account  of  ill 
healih,  and  the  weakness  of  his  army,  to  fulfil  hig 
engagements.     .The  English  commander,  who 
had  .already  begun  his  marcb^  proceeded  in  per- 
son as  far  as  Rastadt,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
prince,  who  at  length,  and  with  much  difSculty, 
consented  to  resume  the  original  plan  of  opera- 
tions.    M.  Villars,  who  from  the  recesses  of  the 
Cevennes  had  been  recalled  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  on  the  Moselle,  at  the 
fipproach  of  the  allies,  encamped  in  an  inacces- 
sible situation  at  Coningsmacheren,  leaving  by 
ibis  means  the  way  open  to  Soar  Louis,  which 
^he  duke  proposed  to  besiege.    But,  after  waiting 
in  vain  several  successive  weeks  for  the  expected  inaction  of 
junction  of  the  Germans,  his  grace  received  ad-  ot  Baden. 
vice  that  the  prince  of  Baden  was  gone  much 
indisposed  to  the  baths  of  Schwalbach,  and  that 
fieither  horses  nor  artillery  were  provided.     At 
the  same  time  ho  had  inlelligence  of  the.  loss  of 
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BOOK  V.  Huy,  and  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  M . 
1705.     Villeroi  had  ^actually  invested  the  city  of  Li^e. 
The  duke  perceiving  his  schemes  thus  rendered 
Duke  of  ^   abortive,  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  immedi- 
J^^Re-  ^^^^y  *^  march  back  to  the  Maese^  not  without 
5^^*^^^  strong  e;(prcssions    of   resentment   against  the 
prindc  of  Baden,  who  was  believed  to  view  the 
glorious  successes  of  the  duke  in  the  last  cam- 
paign with  malignant  and   envious  eyes,   and 
whose  ambiguous  conduct  was  such  as  even  to 
expose  him  to  the-  suspicion  and  imputation  of 
treachery ;   though   in  all   proJ)ability  without 
any  just  foundation-^the  debilitated  state  of  the 
imperial  army  at  this  period  suflBciently  account- 
ing for  the  non-performance  of  his  engagements. 
On  the  an-ival  of  the  English  general,  the  face 
of  affairs  was  immediately  changed  in  the  Nether- 
Sf  To?*   J*"ds.     He  not  only  compelled  the  enemy  to  raise 
Lic^,  and  the  siege  of  Liege,  and  with  little  difficulty  rccap- 
mrttHuy.  tured  Huy,  but,  attacking  the  French,  who  had 
retired  within  their  lines,  forced  them  in  their 
entrenchments,  near  Tirlemont,  with  the  greatest 
vigor  and  success.     In  this  action  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  distinguished  himself  by  extraor* 
dinary  exertions  of  personal  valour.    A  •Bavarian 
officer  of  cavalry  aiming  a  furious  blow  with  his 
sabre  at  the  duke,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
presently   killed.     M.   Villeroi  and   the  elector 
continued  their  retreat  along  the  bank^  of  the 
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Dyle^  till,  aidvancing  through  the  difficult  defiles  book  v. 
of  Huldea  into  a  spacious  plain,  and  being  now  1703. 
separated  from  the  allied  army,  which  pressed 
upon  their  rear,  only  by  the  small  river  Yscbe, 
the  duke  and  M.  Auverquerque  commanded  the 
troops  to  form  in  order  of  battle.  But  most  un- 
expectedly the  field  deputies  accompanying  the 
Dutch  army  interposed  their  veto,  and  could  not, 
by  any  persuasion  or  remonstrance,  be  induced 
to  hazard  a  general  engagement  in  these  so  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  ''  promising,"  to  use  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  own  words,  ^'  all  ima- 
ginable success^."  On  this  occasion  his  grace 
wrote  a  warm  expostulatory  letter  to  their  high 
'  mightinesses,  complaining  how  much  less  he 
found*>SfB  authority  in  Flanders  than  when  he  had 
the  honor  of  commanding  their  troops  the  last 
year  in  Gerpiany.  In  consequence  of  this  remon- 
strance, general  Schlangenburg,  to  whose  advice 
the  refractory  conduct  of  the  field  deputies  was 
attributed,  received  his  dismission  from  the  ser- 
vice f.   . 

The  French  and  Bavarians  having  now  made 
good  their  retreat  to  the  strong  camp  of  Parke, 
which'  covered  Louvaine  and  Brussels,  the  pro- 
jects of  the  duke  were  finally  defeated  both  in 

*  SoMERviLLE*s  Appendix.     Letter  to  the  duke  of  Shreus-         ^ 

t  LxoL4Ai>*s  IBtHoty,  p.  315— 320. 
10 
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AooK  V.Germany  and  Flanders;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
1705.    content  himself  with  the  conquest  of  the  petty 
fortress  of  Sout-^Leuwe^  situated  in  a  morass  con- 
tiguous to  the  river  Gheet,  and  SantvKet,  a  place 
in   Flanders  of  no  great  consequence.     In  the 
mean  time  the  elector  of  Bavaria  surprised  and 
carried  by  a  coup  de  main  the  town  of  Kest, 
making  the  garrison  prisoners   of  war.      Thus 
ended  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  gieattly 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  duke  of  M krlborough, 
who,  as  it  is  said,  on  being  asked  how  it  could  be 
accounted  for  that  Csesar  and  Alexander  should 
so  far  exceed  all  modern  generals  in  the  extent 
^nd  Rapidity  of  their  conquests,  replied,  ''  they 
had  no  field  deputies  in  their  armies."     So  seri- 
ously did  the  court  of  London  resent  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  duke  of  MairFbbrough  nrade 
such  just  complaint,  fhatS  the  eaii  of  Pembroke, 
president  of  the  council,  wa^  named  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  require  satisfaction  of  the  States 
respecting  this  matter  ;  but  on  the  dismission  of 
general  Schlangenburg  his  commission  was  su- 
perseded. 

The  operations  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhine, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
^ere  varied  by  alternate  success.  M.  Villars  on 
the  one  hand  niade  himself  master  of  Croon- 
A^eissenburg  and  Homburg ;  which  the  prince 
of  Baden,  on  the  other,  his  army  being  qpw  in  a 
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rtate  to  act  offensively,  revenged  by  passing  the  book  v. 
Rhin^  and  forcing  the  posts  of  Drusenheim  and  i705, 
Ffeguenau  in  Alsace;  which  enabled  the  Ger- 
mans tb  secure  their  qna  ters,  daring  the  winter^ 
or!  the  i'rench  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  impe- 
rial genera!,  after  all  ffie  obloqny  thrown  upon 
him,  terntirtated  the  campaign  tvith  an  unex- 
^cted  display  of  military  skill  and  vigor. 

In  the  month  of  May  this  year  (1705)  died  ^^^^J^ 
tfce  emperor  Leopold,  who  had  experienced,  >"«■  l«o. 
dm'ing  his  long  reign,  very  frequent  and  wonder- 
ftd  vicissitudiesr  of  fortune.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans,  who  inherit- 
ed, with  the  imperial  diadem,  all  his  father's  weak- 
ness, pride,  bigotry,  and  hatred  of  heresy.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  the  new  em- 
peror declared  himself  desirous  to  confer,  arrived 
at  Vienna  November  12  ( 1705 ),  where  he  wa» 
received  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  invested 
wi<h  the  d*^ility  of  a  co-estate  of  the  empire — 
thclordshrp  of  Mindelheim,  iti  the  circle  of  Sua- 
bia,  being  erected  into  a  principality,  and  as- 
signed to  him  in  reward  of  his  great  services.  He 
then  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover,  as 
^n  the  preceding  year,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
the  30th  of  December  1705. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  commanded  this  year. 
in  Italy,  had  to  encounter  extreme  difficulties 
from  the  congenial  talents  and  superior  force  of 

4  ' 
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WOK  V.  his  antagonist  the  due  de  Vendome.  A  well 
1705.  fought  but  indecisive  engagenaent  took  place  be-* 
tween  these  great  generals  at  Cassano^  where  the 
prince  had  indeed  the  honor  of  keepii^  the  fields 
but  M .  Vendome  seenied  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
,  battle.  The  prince  succeeded  perfectly  in  his 
first  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge 
OTer  the  Adda^  near  that  place ;  but  the  due  de 
Vendome  marching  with  all  expedition  to  sue* 
cour  his  brother,  the  grand  prior  of  France,  who 
had  the  command  of  that  important  post,  renew- 
ed the  battle,  and  compelled  the  imperialists  to 
repass  the  bridge.  After  this  action  the  French 
erected  fortifications  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda^ 
wherever  it  was  fordable.  Nice  was  reduced  by 
'  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  hs^d 
DOW  no  considerable  places  remaining  to  him  but 
Coni  and  Turin ;  and  his  resolution  -to  adhere  to 
the  grand  alliance,  in  defiance  of  fortune,  seemed, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  recollected  his 
former  versatility,  not  only  unshaken,  but  digni- 
fied and  heroic. 

The  campaign  in  Portugal  had  an  auspicious 
commencement :  for,  the  siege  and  vigorous  de- 
feuce  of  Gibraltar  causing  a  great  diversion  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  afibrded  the  Portuguese  an  op- 
portunity of  penetrating  the  Spanish  frontier; 
and  something  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ap- 
pealed, ^notwithstanding  the  indis]:osition  of  dou 
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Pedro  the  king ;  during  which  the  queen  of  Eng  book  v. 
\zvd,  sister  of  that  monarchy  and  dowager  of  1705. 
Charles  II.  who  had  returned  to  Portugal  soon 
after  the  Revolution^  was  entrusted  with  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom^.  The  allied  troops^  un- 
der, the  conde  das  GaWeas  and  the  earl  of  Gal- 
way^  taking  the  field  in  the  month  of  April  1705^ 
reduced  the  towns  of  Akantara  and  Albuquerque 
on  the  side  of  Alentejo ;  and  on  that  of  Beira^ 
the  marquis  das  Minas  besieged  and  captured  the 
town  of  Salya-terra^  and  plundered  and  destroy- 
ed Sarca>  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  at 
his  approach  ;  after  which  both  armies  during 
the  summer  heats  went  into  quarters  of  refresh- 
ment. In  the  beginning  of  October  the  com- 
bined armies^  again  taking  the  'field  under  the 
same  commanders^  invested  with  their  j^int  forces  ' 
the  city  of  Badajoz>  the  siege  of  which  was  for 
some  time  carried  on  with  every  appearance  of 
success.  But^  on  the  11th  of  October^  a  bomb^ 
uafortunf^tely  falling  on  one  of  the  batteries^  blew 
up  the  magazine  of  powder^  with  several  of  the 
gunners.  And  as^  according  to  the  vulgar  obser- 
vation^ misfortunes  rarely  come  single^  the  earl  of 
Galway,  hastening  to  the  spot  to  give  the  neces- 
sary directions^  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  a 
fort^  a  random  shot  from  which  struck  off  his 

*  Catharine^  queen  dowager  of  £ngland^  died  December 
31,  1705. 

VOL,  II,  T 
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BOOK  V.  right  hand  somewhat  above  the  wrist.  The  carl 
1705.  being  compelled  to  quit  the  camp>  the  conduct 
of  the  siege  was  entrusted  to  baron  Fagel^  the 
general  of  the  Dutch  troops.  But  in  a  short  time 
marechal  de  Tesse  appearing  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  the 
confederates  thought  proper  to  raise  the  si^e^ 
not  without  some  degree  of  precipitation  and 
loss. 

Towards  the  end  of  June^  the  English  fleets 
with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops  on  boards 
under  the  command  of  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and 
the  earl  of  Peterborough^  had  arrived  at  Lisbon  ; 
and  the  prince  of  Hesse^  who  on  the  relief  of  Gi- 
braltar had  repaired  also  to  that  metropolis,  giving 
Archduke  to  the  archduke^  styling  himself  king  Charles  III., 
pr^^to^c  most  positive  assurances  of  the  favorable 
Catalonia,  disposition  of  Catalouia  and  Valencia ;  and  being 
strongly  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
man  of  great  but  eccentric  talents,  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  wild  and  romantic  adven^ 
ture,  the  archduke  declared  his  resolution  to  try 
bis  fortune  in  that  part  of  Spain.  The  whole  ar- 
mament, having  on  board  nineteen  battalions  of 
infantry  and  1300  horse,  with  a  good  train  of  ar« 
tillery,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona  Aug.  22 
( 1705),  where  a  landing  was  effected  amid  the 
acclamation  of  the  Catalans.  A  determination 
was  taken  in  a  council  of  war,  immediately  to  lay 
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iiege  to  the  city  of  Barcelona^  though  defended  book  v. 
by  a  numerous  garrison^   and  the  force  of  the     i7oi. 
allies  was  to  appearance  utterly  inadequate  to  so  . 
hazardous  an  enterprise.     But  the  principal  de* 
pendance  was  on  the  known  disaffection  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  existing  government.    Desert-  ^ 

»  *^  Capture  of 

ers  came  daily  from  the  town,  who  brought  them  Barcelona. 
much  useful  intelligence :  the  most  important 
article  was^  that  fort  Moi\juic>  a  castle  of  great 
strength,  situated  on  the  heights^  which  in  a  great 
measure  commanded  the  town,  was  very  ill 
guarded,  under  the  idea  that  it  was  in  no  danger 
of  attack.  A  resolution  was  immediately  taken 
to  attempt  it  by  a  coup  de  fnain.  The  prince  of 
Hesse  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  troops, 
after  a  nocturnal  and  circuitous  march  attained 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  break  of  day,  Sep- 
tember the  7th.  At  the  first  onset  the  prince  of 
Hesse,  an  officer  of  extraordinary  military  skill 
and  gallantry,  fell  mortally  wounded.  But  the 
earl  continued  the  assault  with  little  prospect  of 
success,  till,  the  magazine  oif  powder  by  some 
accident  suddenly  blowing  up,  the  governor  in 
consternation  surrendered  the  fort.  The  city  was 
now  attacked  with  great  advantage  and  increase 
of  tigor  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers;  and  on  the 
9th  of  October  the  governor,  don  Francisco  de 
Yelaicoj  consented  to  capitulate ;  and  the  garri* 
t2 
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BOOK  V.  s  )n  wajs  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors 

1705.  of  war. 
f^of^^'  No  sooner  was  the  surrender  of  Barcelona 
Jtek^"^^"  known^  than  the  whole  province  of  Catalonia, 
the  town  of  Roses  excepted,  declared  in  favor  of 
king  Charles  III.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
including  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  rapidly 
followed  the  example  of  Catalonia — Alicant  alone 
retaining  its  allegiance  to  king  Philip :  and  the 
victors  stood  astonished  at  their  own  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  success.  But  the  conde  de 
las  Torres,  a  Spanish  officer  of  great  merit,  en- 
tering Valencia  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  the  kingdom  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
lost  as  quickly  as  it  was  won,  The  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, marching  to  its  relief  with  a  very  in- 
ferior force,  raised  the  siege  of  St.  Mattheo  in 
eight  days  from  his  departure  from  Barcelona, 
though  above  thirty  leagues  distant,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  a  series  of  the  most  daring  and 
heroic  ^actions  ;  and  after  surmounting  innumer- 
able difficulties,  and  sustaining  incredible  fa- 
tigues, heat  length  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Valencia. 
SetMonot  The  new  parliament  met  at  Westminster  Oc- 
^t  tober  the  25th,  1705.  Of  513  members,  457 
were  present  at  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  The 
court  declared  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  occupied 
the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
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late  reign^  a  man  of  excellent  understanding;  of  book  v. 
considerable  parlianlentary  talents^  and  of  great  1705. 
integrity  and  moderation.  The  tories,  now  in  ^?thtlr 
avowed  opposition  to  the  court,  nominated  Mr.  ^^* 
Bromley,  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
On  the  division,  Mr.  Smith  carried  it  by  250  to 
207  voices — so  that  it  clearly  appeared,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation  in  general,  that  a  whig 
parliament  vfas  elected.  Some  months  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  late  marquis  of  Normanby,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal, 
which  was.  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  New(^as- 
tle ;  and  more  recently  the  great  seal  had  been 
taken  from  sir  Nathan  Wright  lord  keeper,  and 
given  ( Oct.  11),  under  the  same  appellation,  to 
Mr.  William  Cow  per,  soon  after  created  lord 
Cowper — a  lawyer  very  eminent  in  his  profession^ 
an  eloquent  and  graceful  orator,  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  whig  principles  of  1688.  The 
duke  of  Ormond  was  also  in  the  ensuing  spring 
superseded  in  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  speech  from  the  throne^ 
ascribed  to  the  new  lord  keeper,  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  breathed  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty, 
as  modified  by  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the 
times.  The  queen  declared  her  persuasion  ''  that 
the  two  houses  were  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  prosecuting  the  just  war  in  which  they  wer« 
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BOOK  V.  engaged."  She  declared^  ''  that  nothing  could 
1705.  be  more  evident  than  that,  if  the  French  king 
continued  master  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed—^nd  she  affirmed  that  there  was  great 
ground  to  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a 
good  foundation  was  laid  for  its  restoration  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  She  avowed  her  intention  of 
appointing  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  union  ber 
tween  the  two  kingdoms^  agreeably  to  the  powers 
Tested  in  her  by  the  parlianaents  of  England  and 
Scotland.  But  she  said^  there  was  another  union 
which  she  thought  herself  obliged  to  recommend 
in  the  most  earnest  and  affectionate  mannerr-an 
union  of  minds  and  affections  amongst  ourselves. 
She  could  not  but  with  grief  observe,  there  were 
those  who  endeavoured  to  foment  animosities, 
and  some  who  were  even  malicious  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  church  was  in  danger  ;  and  she 
pronounced  such  persons  to  be  enemies  to  her  and 
the  nation,  and  that  they  could  only  n^ean  to 
cover  designs  which  they  dared  not  publicly  to 
own.  She  concluded  with  expressing  her  firm 
resolution,  affectionately  to  support  the  church 
by  law  established,  and  inviolably  to  maintain  the 
toleration — using  all  her  endeavours  to  promote 
the  ease  and  safety  of  her  subjects,  and  to  make 
them  a  flourishing  and  happy  people."  The  ad- 
dresses were  in  the  highest  strain  of  loyalty  and 
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whi^ism ;  and  the  tories^  enraged  to  see  the  book  v, 
queen  withdrawing  from  them  her  confidence  i705« 
and  fayor^  and  the  principles  of  whiggism  becom- 
ing thus  prevalent  and  popular^  determined  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  times^  and  to  outdo 
the  whigs  themselves  in  their  zeal  for  liberty  and 
protestantism. 

On  the  15th  of  November^  the  lords  being  in  obnoziout 
a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  lord  Ha-  the  Tones 
versham^  afler  a  long  speech  expressive  of  his  overt^c 
anxious  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  ^ueen,  the  sopUa. 
preservation  of  the  constitution^  and  the  security 
of  the  churchy  moved,  '^  that  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  her  majesty^  that^her  majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  invite  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  according  to  the  acta 
of  parliament  made  for  settlingthe  succession  to  the 
crown  in  the  protestantline^  into  this  kingdom^  to 
reside  here."  This  was  strongly  supported  with 
great  plausibility  of  argument  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Rochester.  They  urged,  '^  that  they  had  sworn 
to  maintain  the  succession ;  and  there  were  no 
means  so  sure  to  effect  it,  as  to  have  the  successor 
upon  the  spot  ready  to  assert  and  defend  his  right. 
It  appeared  through  our  whole  history,  that^  in 
case  of  competition,  whoever  came  first  into  Eng- 
land had  always  carried  it.  And  it  was  affirmed^ 
that  if  the  archduke  had  been  resident  in  Spain  at 
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BOOK  V.  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  .the  present  war 
1705.  would  in  all  probability  never  have  existed."  Bjr 
this  motion  tKe  tory  party  fancied  they  had  re- 
duced the  whigs  to  an  exquisite  dilemma.  If 
they  opposed  the  motion^  they  would  essentially 
injure  their  reputation  in  the  view  of  the  nation 
at  large^  and  of  the  electoral  family  in  particu- 
lar. If  they  acquiesced  in  it,  they  would  lose  the 
favor  of  the  queen.  But  they  extricated  them- 
selves from  this  embarrassment  with  great  dex- 
terity and  felicity.  They  represented  in  forcible 
language  the  inconveniences  and  jealousies  which 
would  arise  from  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
.  courts  ;  and  they  asserted  the  propriety  of  keep- 
^  ing  the  successor  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
the  reigning  sovereign.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
declared,  ^'  that  he  had  ever  looked  upon  the 
protestant  succession  as  essential  to  the  national 
liberty  and  happiness ;  and  it  was  to  him  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  regret,  that  there  were  so  many  who 
appeared  to  think  differently.  He  had  lately 
heard,  with  an  emotion  of  delight,  the  queen  re- 
commend from  the^throne  union  and. agreement 
to  all  her  subjects.  It  was  now  evident  that  there 
was  a  divinity  about  her  when  she  spoke.  The 
cause  was  certainly  supernatural,  for  we  saw  the 
miracle  that  was  wrought  by  it.  Now  all  were 
for  the  protestant  succession.  He  rejoiced  in 
their  conversion,  and  confessed  it  was  a  miracle. 
11 
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like  most  odier  new  converU,  however^  their  book  t. 
zeal  far  exceeded  their  Judgment  and  discretion,     i7Qi. 
He  commended  the  warmth  they  had  displayed^ 
though  he  could  not  adopt  the  proposition  thej 
had  offered/'     In  lieu  of  a  measure  so  replete 
with  mischief  and  danger^  his  lordship  moved  for 
a  bill  establishing  an  eventual  council  of  regency, 
which  should  be  empowered  to  act  on  the  demise  - 
of  the  queen>  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  suc-^^^^ 
cessor.     And  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the^^^^yp**- 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord  president,  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  high 
admiral,  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England^ 
for  the  time  being,  were  nominated  for  that  high 
trust.     Besides  these,  the  successor  was  authoriS"^ 
ed,  by  a  clause  of  the  bill^  io  send  over  an  instru- 
ment  sealed  up,  containing  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  bethought  proper  to  join  in  the  same 
trust  as  co-regents.     This  bill  was  received  with 
great  applause,  and  soon  passed,  with  a  trifling 
and  disgraceful  opposition  from  the  rival  faction> 
into  a  law^  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  tories, 
who  found  not  only  their  own  schemes  entirely 
disconcerted^  but  that  the  whigs  had  taken  the 
advantage  of  them  to  raise  their  credit  as  well 
with  the  queen  as  with  the  public,  and  even 
with  the  electoral  family ;  who,  by  another  act, ' 
were  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  of  natura- 
lization^ rendered  yet  more  valuable,  or  at  least 
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BOOK  V.  more  honorable^  by  the  singular  distinction  of  its 
1705.     extending  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  princess 
Sophia  wheresoever  born. 

The  queen  was  in  person  present  at  the  debate^ 
and  expressed  great  indignation  and  amazement 
at  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  tory  lords-—' 
who  treated  her  royal  person  and  authority  with 
very  little  appearance  of  respect — ^the'  duke  of 
Buckingham^  as  an  argument  for  inviting  a  sue* 
cesser  so  much  farther  advanced  in  life  than  the 
queen^  even  supposing  the  case  of  her  falling  into 
a  state  of  idiotism  and  dotage.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion^  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  informs 
us^  that  the  queen  gave  the  first  indications  of  any 
thing  like  a  real  reconcilement  to  the  whigs.  '^  I 
believe/'  said  the  queen^  in  a  letter  to  the  duchess^ 
*^  that  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I  shall  not  disagree 
as  we  have  formerly  done :  for  I  am  sensible  of 
the  services  those  people  have  done  me  that  you 
have  a  good  opinion  of^  and  I  will  countenance 
them;  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  malice 
and  insolence  of  them  that  you  have  always  been 
speaking  against."  And  at  this  time  it  was  that 
the  queen  authorised  lord  Godolphin  to  give  as- 
surances to  the  chief  leaders  of  the  whigs^  that 
she  would  put  herself  and  her  affairs  into  such 
hands  as  they  should  approve*. 

^  The  queen  had  from  her  infancy  imbibed  the  most 
unconqCkerable  prejudices  against  the  whigs.    She  had  beea 
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It  appears  that  the  princss  Sophia^  now  75  book  r. 
years  of  age,  hut  unimpaired  in  health,  vivacity,      jroiu 
and  intellect,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  from  the  English  nation  to  fix 
her  residence  in  England— in  which  case  it  was 
understood  that  a  royal  appanage^  and  the  title 
of  princess  of  Wales,  would  have  been  conferred 
upon  her.     She  even  wrote  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  few  whigs  who 
supported  the  motion  of  lord  Haversham,  express- 
sing  her  suspicions  of  some  who  had  been  num- 
bered amongst  the  friends  of  her  family,  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  opposition  to  it.     The  earl  ^^"^^ 
of  Halifax  beins:  sent  to  Hanover  with  the  two  Haiifiax  m 

^  ^  Hanover. 

acts  of  regency  and  naturalization,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  the  lords  Cowper  and  Somers, 
&c.  wrote  letters  to  the  electoral  rourt  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  late  conduct,  which  appear  to  have 
given  complete  satisfaction.  The  electress  de- 
clared herself  "  charmed  to  see  the  respect  and 

taught  to  took  upon  them  all  not  only  as  republicans,  who 
hate4  the  very  shadow  of  regal  authority,  but  as  implacable 
enemies  to  the  church  of  England.-^"  I  had  often  tried  her  Ma- 
jesty upon  this  subject,  and  when  I  found  that  she  would  not 
hear  of  the  immediate' successor's  coming  over,  had  pr«s^sed  her 
that  she  would  at  least  invite  hither  the  young  prince  of  Hano- 
ver, and  that  she  would  let  him  live  here  as  her  son  j  but  her 
Majesty  would  listen  to  no  proposal  of  this  kind,  in  any  shape 
if'hateyer/* 

Coniuct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  123,  J50, 
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BOOK  V.  affection  shewn  hy  the  parliament  to  her  majesty/' 
1705.  And  lord  Somers  very  properly  suggested,  *'  that 
if  the  invitation  had  been  assented  tq  with  reluc- 
tancy  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  it  might  have 
given  rise  to  unkindnesses  which  in  the  end  might 
have  proved  very  fatal/*  The  order  of  the  garter 
was  also  presented  to  the  electoral  prince  by  lord 
Halifax,  accompanied  by  a  gracious  declaration 
of  the  royal  favour  to  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  from  this  period  the  whigs  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  confidence  of  the  electoral 
family. 

*^.®"",'!,^       The  queen  having  laid  before  the  two  bouses  the 

Alien  bilfc      '  *■  ^        ^ 

repealed,  addrcsscs  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  expressive 
of  tlieir  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion respecting  a  union  with  England,  until  the 
act  declaring  them  aliens,  &c.  should  be  repealed ; 
a  motion  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  made, 
and  i^nanimously  acceded  to ;  and  the  way  was 
now  clear  for  the  opening  a  treaty  as  soon  as  the 
session  of  parliament  should  terminate. 

churchdc-      jVIuch  havina:  been  said  in  the  late  debates  re- 

eUredtobe  ^ 

»«/  in  dan-  lativc  to  the  danger  of  the  church,  which  was  used 
by  <hc  tories  as  the  watch- word  of  the  party,  by 
which  they  strove  in  this  declineof  their  influence 
and  popularity  to  awaken  the  fears  and  excite  the 
passions  of  (he  people,  lord  Halifax  moved  to  ap- 
point a  day  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  this 
pretended  danger — when  a  most  vehement  debate 
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took  place.  The  earl  of  Rochester  affirmed  that 
the  danger  of  the  church  arose  from  three  causes : 
1st  The  act  of  security,  by  which  Scotland,- 
where  presbytery  was  established  without  a  tole- 
ration, was  rendered  very  formidable  and  danger- 
ous. 2dly,  The  protestant  heir  not  being  resident 
in  the  kingdom  ;— and  3dly,  The  not  passing  the 
occasional  conformity  bill.  To  this  lord  Halifa^c 
replied,  "  that  the  act  of  security  in  Scotland  was 
a  national  thing,  wholly  foreign  to  church  affairs; 
that,  however  inimical  the  church  or  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  might  be  supposed,  England  was 
at  all  times  able  to  defend  herself;  and  at  present 
more  so  than  at  any  former  period — the  strength 
of  England  having  increased  since  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  much  more  in  proportion  than 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  that,  by  God's  blessing, 
an  entire  union  of  the  British  nations  was  soon 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  this  source  of  dangr^r.  As 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  he  said,  that  was  a 
danger  but  of  eight  days  standing;  for  a  fortnight 
ago  no  one  dreamed  that  the  absence  of  the 
princess  Sophia  was  cause  of  danger  to  the  church. 
With  regard  to  the  occasional  conformity  bill, 
that  matter  had  been  recently  canvassed,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  house  iVas  already  formed, 
that  such  a  bill  would  not  prove  of  any  advantage 
or  security  to  the  church,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Upon  the  whole^  his  lordship  admitted  that  there 
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BOOK  V.  had  been  times  within  their  memory  when  the 
1705.     church  might  be  said  to  be  in  danger  t-^that  king 
Charles  II.  was  strongly  suspected^  and  his  ttic. 
cesser  was  publicly  known>  to  be  a  papist;  and 
I  yet  the  church  did  not  then  appear  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  danger.     On  the  contrary,  those  pa- 
^  triots  who  endeavoured  to  keep  out  a  popish  suc- 
cessor were  persecuted  and  punished.    Nay,  when 
that  successor  came  to  the  crown^  and  the  clergy 
were  menaced  with  the  terrors  of  the  high  com- 
mission, the  noble  lord  who  now  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  church  was  so  far  from  being  then 
alarmed,  that  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  in  that 
.  Tery  court.     But  when  king  William,  the  great 
/  champion  of  the  protestant  religion,  acceded  to 
the  crown,  the  cry  of  the  church's  danger  began 
I   — upon  what  ground  it  was  hard  to  say.     The 
i   clamor  had  subsided  for  a  time  in  the  early  part 
/    of  the  queen's  reign ;    but,  on  some  changes 
..    taking  place  in  the  ministry,  it  was  anew  vocifer- 
'    ated  that  the  church  was  in  danger-^an  assertion 
as  contrary  to  decency  as  to  truth."     On  a  divi- 
'    sion,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  61  to  30 
voices,  that  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established,  which  was  rescued  from  the  extremest 
danger  by  king  William  III.  of  glorious  memory, 
is  now  in  a  most  safe  and  flourishing  condition^ 
&c/'  And  the  resolution  of  the  lords  being  agreed 
to  by  the  commons  on  a  division  of  312  to  160 
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Toices^  an  address  to  the  same  effect  was  presented  book  v. 
to  the  queesij  who  declared  her  satisfaction  to  find     170&. 
both  houses  so  readj  to  join  with  her  in  putting 
a  stop  to  these  malicious  reports. 

The  upper  house  of  convocation  having  at  the  jProcerf. 
same  time  prepared  an  address  to  the  throne  in  convoca- 
terms  of  loyal  affection,  and  expressing  their  in- 
dignation at  the  suggestion  that  the  church  was 
in  danger  under  her  majesty's  administration^ 
the  lower  house  refused  either  to  concur^  or  to 
state  their  exceptions.  Much  wrangling  alterca«- 
tion  ensued^  which  terminated  in  a  secession  of 
about  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
house.  At  length  the  queen  sent  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  dated  February  the  25th  (1706),  in  nog. 
which  she  expressed  her  surprise  that  the  differ- 
ences in  convocation  were  still  kept  up — ^and 
intimated  her  dislike  of  divisions  and  innovations. 
She  declared  her  resolution  to  maintain  her  su- 
premacy, and  the  due  subordination  of  presby- 
ters to  bishops  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical constitution ;  and  she  required  the 
archbishop,  after  communicating  this  resolution 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  prorogue  the  convo- 
cation to  such  time  as  appeared  most  convenient. 
This  letter  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  chagrin 
by  the  high-church  party,  who  submitted  to  the 
prorogation  with  great  resentment  and  reluctance; 
ju  a  violation  of  their  pretended  right  to  continue 
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BOOK  V.  their  sitting  during  the  session  of  parliament.  Tlie 
1706.     grievance,  fortunately,  was  of  short  duration.  Oa 
the  19th  of  March  (1705)  th6  queen  came  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  with  many  gracious  expres- 
sions of  regard  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Articles  of      According  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  queen  by 
of  uJ^^^  the  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,    she 
^^       once  more  appointed  commissioners  on  each  side 
to  treat  upon  the  great  business  of  the  union  of 
'      the  kingdoms,  who  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
16th  of  April  1706,  at  Whitehall.     The  Scottish 
commissioners  had  entertained  the  idea  of  a  federal 
union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.      But  the   English  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  the  examining  or  discuss- 
ing that  project,  having  previously  and  wisely 
determined  to  treat  only  concerning  an  incorpo- 
rating union,  which  should  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
tinctions, and  consolidate  all  national  interests. 
In   the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  the  queen 
twice  made  her  personal  appearance  amongst 
them,  in  order  to  urge  and  exhort  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.     On  the  23d  of  July 
1706,  the  articles  of  the  union  being  fully  com- 
pleted and  agreed  upon,  were  in  form  presented 
to  the  queen,  at  which  she  expressed  the  highest 
satisfaction — declaring,  that  she  should  look  upon 
it  as  a  particular  happiness,  if  so  great  an  event 
could  be  accomplished  in  her  reign. 
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tt  wds  generallj  believed  that  lord  Somers  had  book  v. 
the  chief  ^hare  in  framing  this  famous  treaty,  ^"TroeT 
which  was  in  many  respects  highly  advanfageous 
to  Scotland,  though  in  some  points  it  seemed  to 
derogate  from  her  national  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. When  four  shillings  in  the  pound  land- 
ttix,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  millions/ were 
tevied  in  England,  Scotland  was  to  be  assessed  at 
the  rate  of  48,000/.  only.  On  the  other  handi  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  were  divested  of  their  privi* 
'  lege  of  sitting  as  lords  of  parliament,  and  the 
whole  body  was  in  future  to  be  represented  by 
sixteen  peers  elected  by  themselves  j  and  the  com- 
mons by  45  members  chosen  by  the  country. 
Scotland  was  rendered  liable  to  the  same  duties  of 
custom  and  excise  with  England  ;  and  a  part  of 
these  being  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  or  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  Englandi 
the  sum  of  398,000/.  was  paid  to  Scotland  as  an 
equivalent  for  her  share  of  the  same,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  re-coinage  of  the  public  moneys,  ,ta 
the  payment  of  the  Scottish  national  debt,  to  in-^ 
demnify  the  Darien  company  for  their  losses,  in 
^Consideration  of  the  dissolution  of  the  same,  ^nd 
the  encouragement  of  the  infant  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom.  Trade  was  to  be  free  all  over  the 
island,  and  to  the  plantations;  private  rights 
were  to  be  preserved ;  and  the  judicatories  and 
laws  of  Scotland  were  to  be  continued.     Pinallyi 
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BOOK  V.  the  two  nations  were  to  the  end  of  time  to  cdn*- 
1706. '  stitute  one  kingdom^  under  the  same  successiod 
to  the  crowfi^  and  united  under  one  legislature. 
There  was  no  provision  in  the  treaty  respecting 
religion-^agrceably  to  an  express  limitation  in 
the  powers  granted  to  the  commissioners  by  the 
parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  These  were  the 
chief  and  leading  articles  of  this  memorable  treaty 
— the  first  of  the  kind  recorded  in  history  ;  ^'  for 
there  never  was  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  an 
example  of  two  sovereign  kingdoms  incorporating 
^emselves  in  such  a  manner/'  These  are  the 
words  of  lord  Halifax,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  court  of  Hanover  on  this  welcome  and  inter- 
esting occasion.  It  now  remained  for  the  discus- 
sion  and  ratification  of  the  two  legislatures. 

Campaign       The  suuimer  of  the  year  1705  being,  upon  the 

IB  Flanders.      ..^  ii^^i  ^  r*  i 

whole,  favorable  to  the  arms  of  France,  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  emboldened  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  campaign  to  resume  her  ancient  spirit 
of  military  enterprise ;  and  orders  were  sent  to 
M.  Villeroi  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  and  risque 
a  general  engagement.  In  consequence  of  these 
injunctions,  the  French  commander  passed  the 
Dyle,  behind  which  his  army  lay  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  took  a  secure  post  at  Tirlemont ; 
not  content  with  which,  he  advanced  the  next 
day,  being  Whitsunday,  (May  12)  to  Ramillies^ 
whertt  he  uocxpectcdly  found  bis  farther  prog;reas 
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stoppefd  by  the  English  general.  According  to  book  v. 
every  existing  account^  both  of  friends  and  foes,  1706. 
and  particularly  of  M.  Feuquieres,  that  great  au- 
thority on  military  subjects,  the  disposition  of  M. 
Yilleroi  on  this  occasion  was  grossly  deficient  in 
skill  and  Judgment  Tlie  village  of  Ramillies,  Battle  of 
into  which  was  thrown  a  great  body  of  troops,  ^^**"**^*^ 
fronted  the  centre  of  the  French  infantry ;  but 
without  any  precautions  of  defence,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  line  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  support.  The  left  wing  composed  of  cavalry, 
was  covered  by  the  Gheet  and  the  impassable 
marshes  that  bounded  it :  the  troops,  therefore, 
could  neither  charge  the  enemy,  nor  be  charged 
by  them.  Tlie  right  extended  to  the  village  of 
Tanieres  on  the  banks  of  the  Mehaigne,  and 
ought  to  have  been  supported  by  it ;  but  the 
village  itfeelf  was  guarded  by  one  regiment  only 
of  dragoons.  The  baggage,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  rear,  was  heaped  between  the  two 
lines,  and  materially  embarrassed  their  motions. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  discerned  with  the  eye 
of  a  great  commander  the  manifold  and  palpable 
errors  of  his  adversary.  Perceiving  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  army  rendered  useless,  he  detached 
a  very  large  proportion  of  his  right  to  reinforce 
bis  centre  and  left,  where  the  stress  qf  the  battle 
must  necessarily  lie.  During  this  grand  move- 
ment, M:  Villcroi  was  urged  to  adjust  his  orderf 
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BOOR  V.  of  battle  to  that  which  he  saw  the  enemy  forming ; 
I7a6.  ^-  Gassion  Lieut.  General  in  particular  exclaim* 
ihg ;  ''  Vous  etes  perdu  si  vous  ne  changez  votre 
ordre  de  bataille:"  but  no  instances  could  pre- 
vail upon^im  to  vary  his  first  disposition^  though 
five  hours  were  employed  in  the  necessary  evolu- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The  event  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion of  obstinacy  and  presumption.  The  troops 
posted  in  the  very  manner  the  enemy  could  wish, 
having  no  confidence  in  their  general^  and  over- 
powered by  numbers^  displayed  no  marks  of  spi- 
rit or  courage.  In  a  short  time  all  was  rout  and 
consternation,  and  a  most  complete  victory  was 
obtained  with  inconsiderable  loss.  The  duke  bf 
Marlborough  was  nevertheless  exposed  to  th« 
utmost  personal  danger,  being  thrown  with  vio- 
lence from  his  horse  while  charging  at  the  head 
of  his  squadrons,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
the  enemy  ;  after  which,  a  cannon-ball  took  otf 
the  head  of  Colonel  Bringfield,  his  gentleman  of 
the  horse,  as  he  was  holding  the  duke's  stirrup  to 
remount  The  defeat  of  M.  Villeroi  was  equally 
disgraceful  and  disastrous.  He  lost  his  whol^ 
train  of  artillery,  most  of  his  baggage,  120 
standards,  atid  about  18  or  20,000  men,  killed, 
wounded,  prisoners,  or  deserters.  The  marechal 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  displayed  much 
personal  courago  in  the  actioi^  with  the  broken 
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remains  of  their  antiy^  continued  their  flight  be*  book  v. 
yond  the  Dyle,  till  they  reached  Louvaixie ;  where  ""^tS!^ 
having  held  by  torch-light  in  the  market-place  a 
council  of  war^  they  resolved  to  abandon  that 
place^  and  retire  towards  Brussels :  whence  the 
elector  first  found  an  interval  of  leisure  to  an* 
nounce  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  this  unfor- 
tunate events  which  he  ascribes  to  a  fatality  be- 
yond example. ''  I  must  confess/'  says  he,  '^  when 
I  consider  all  that  has  passed  in  this  great  action^ 
I  do  not  comprehend  the  business  of  war.  The 
only  consolation  which  remains.  Sir,  in  my  mis- 
fortune, is,  that  I  have  done  nothing  contrary  to 
your  orders,  which  M.  Yilleroi  cannot  .but 
acknowledge,  as  well  as  all  the  officers  of  the 
army^  who  have  seen  me  expose  myself  as  much 
a9  the  meanest  soldier/' 

''  The  confusion  the  enemy  were  in  after  the 
battle,"  say  the  Dutch  deputies  in  their  letter  to 
the  States  General,  cannot  be  expressed ;  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  sieur  St.  Gravenmoer^  who 
was  an  eye-witness  thereof,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  when  the  enemy  broke  through  our  first 
line.  He  reports  that  the  elector,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  courage,  and  the  bravery  he  dis- 
played in  the  battle,  could  not  forbear  to  melt  in 
tears  in  his  presence,  as  did  also  several  other 
generals.  In  short,  the  victory  is  complete.  We 
shall  on  Sunday  qisxtreturq  our  solemn  thanks  to 
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BOOK  V  God  Almighty/'  The  coasternntion  occasioned 
1706.  by  this  great  victory  extended  itself  even  to 
Paris.  The  due  de  Yeadome  M^as  in  haste  recall- 
ed from  Italy  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Flanders ;  and  M.  Villeroi^  on  his  subsequent 
arrival  at  Yersailles^  expected  to  be  received  vfiih 
resentment  and  reproach  :  but  Louis^  with  whom 
the  raarechal  had  ever  been  a  personal  favorite, 
gave  him  a  cordial  and  gracitfus  welcome^  saying 
only,  in  reference  to  tlie  late  event,  ''  Fortune, 
you  know,  M.  le  Due,  is  a  female,  and  you  and 
I  are  now  too  old  to  expect  her  favors." 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  succeeded  by  a 
general  revolution  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
English  commander  followed  the  dispersed  and 
disheartened  enemy  by  rapid  marches,  received 

Conquest    ou  tbc  26th  of  May  the  submission  of  the  states 

of  Bnbant.  . 

of  Brabant,  who  in  return  were  assured  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  conqueror  that  no  in« 
iiringement  should  be  made  on  their  ancient  rights 
^nd  privileges;  and  more  particularly  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  would  cause  to  be  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  concessions  contained  in  the  famous 
charter  entitled  the  joj/erise  entrie  of  Brabant. 
On  the  28th  the  duke  marched  in  great  military 
pomp  into  the  city  of  Brussels,  and  was  received 
with  all  the  external  demonstrations  of  joy.  Lou* 
vaine^  Mechlin,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  surrendered 
gu  the  first  summons ;  ''  but  whaf  as  the  duke 
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of  Marlborough  remarked  in  his  letter  to  the  book  v. 
States  of  June  the  3d,  *'  was  still  more  surpris-  ^^ToeT^ 
ing,  Oudenard  capitulated  on  the  mere  condition 
of  the  garrison  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Mous." 
— ''  The  hand  of  God/-  says  he,  ''  appears  visibly 
in  all  this,  striking  the  enemy  with  such  a  terror 
as  obliges  them  to  deliver  up  so  many  strong 
places  and  large  countries  without  offering  the 
least  resistance/*    Had  Conde,  Turenne,  or  Lux- 
embui^,  commanded  the  French  armies  at  this 
period,  instead  of  Yilleroi  and  Boufflers,   ibis 
presumptuous  boast  would  prob&bly  have  found 
no  place  in  history.     Two  leagues  from  Antwerp  Surrender 
the  duke  was  met  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  ac-  wcrp,  «cc. 
companied  by  the  magistracy  of  that  famous  city, 
who,  on  presenting  the  keys  of  it,  declared  that 
they  had  never  been  delivered  to  any  person  since 
the  great  duke  of  Parma.     The  marquis  of  Ter- 
racena,  grandee  of  Spain,  and  governor  of  Ant- 
werp, declaring  for  king   Charles,    almost  the 
trhole  garrison,  consisting  of  six  French  and  six 
Spanish  battalions,  followed  his  example,  and  the 
states  of  Flanders  formally  recognised  the  title  of 
that  monarch'.     Courtray  was  taken  possession  of 
early  in  July^  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
then  resided  at  Mons,  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion to  Valenciennes*     The  arrival  of  the  due  dc 
Vendome  seemed  at  length  to  restore  something 
like  order,  and  to  re-anynate  in  some  measure 
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^qqKY:  the  drooping  courage  of  the  French,  Thego-> 
^"'J^^  vernor  of  Depdermond  had  the  merits  in  the  midst 
pf  the  general  consternation^  to  declare^  in  answer 
to  the  summons  which  he  received^  that  he  hoped 
to  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  English  commands: 
by  discharging  his  duty^,  and  the  trust  reposed  iq, 
him ;  and  after  sustaining  a  blockiide  of  three 
months^  he  did  not  at  last  surrender  tiU  besiege4 
in  form  and  reduced  to  extremity. 
Paptureof      At  the  latter  end  of  June^  Ostend  was  invest? 

pstend. 

ed  by  veldt-marechal  Auverquerque^,  and  at  the 
same  time  attacked  on  the  side  of  the  ocean  by 
an  English  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Stafford 
Fairborne.  It  held  out  not  more  than  ten  day^ 
$ind  four  days  only  after  the  "batteries  were  opeqr 
ed^  under  the  pusillanimous  direction  of  l^f .  de  la 
Mothe.  On  the  other  hand^  th^  town  of  Menin 
disputed  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  with  ex- 
traordinary vigor.  The  saps  being  advanced  i^ 
far  as  the  salient  angles  of  the  counterscarp^  a 
most  fierce  and  bloody  action  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  August  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  co- 
vered way.  Several  mines  were  sprung  on  eac|i 
side  with  dreadful  slaughter^  but  a  lodgement 
was  at  length  made.  The  fortification  being 
now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins^  and  the  garrisqn 
diminished  to  a  third  of  their  original  number^  tl^e 
place  finally  capitulated^  after  an  investment  of 
twenty-two  days,  the  brave  defenders  pf  it  being 
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allowed  to  marcb  with  the  honors  of  war  through  book  ▼. 
the  breach.     The  campMga  closed  with  the  siege     1706. 
and  capture  of  Aetb>  which  surrendered  on  tlie 
1st  of  October^  thp  dqke  of  Marlborough  in  per- 
f^on  commanding  the  covering  army. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  in  contemplation  of  the 
English  general  to  attack  Mond  or  Charleroi; 
but  the  due  de  Yendome  had  provided  both  those 
places  so  amply  against  a  siege>  that  it  was  deeat- 
pA  advisable  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  jear^ 
to  avoid  engaging  the  troops^  harassed  and  wea* 
ried  with  service^  in  any  new  and  hazardous  ei»- 
.tcrprise :  and  leaving  the  army  under  the  conor- 
piand  of  M.  Auverquerque>  at  the  latter  end  of 
October  the  duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  bj 
the  route  of  Bi-ussels  and  Antwerp  to  the  Hague, 
^nd  thence  to  London;  being  in  every  place  re* 
ceived  with  triumph  and  acclamation.     The  in- 
action  of  the  due  de  Yendome  had  been  higfalr 
.  distastefql  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria^  who  was  im- 
.  patient  again  to  tempt  the  decision  of  fortune, 
thoygh  to  him  she  had  been  almost  uniformly  ad* 
verse;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  new  general  dis- 
played itself  in  his  assiduous  and  successful  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  spirit  of  subordination 
and  discipline^  to  infuse  an  *w  inti  the  troops  of 
France  that  confidence  and  courage,  which,  ex- 
cept under  accidental  circumstances  of  depres- 
sion^ bad  ever  distinguished  th$  solJiery  of  that 
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BOOK  V.  great  and  gallant  nation ;  and  he  prepared  witb; 
1706.     firmness  and  in  silence  the  means  of  arresting  the 
fitrther  progress  of  the  confederate  arms. 

Pursuant  to  the  general  plan  of  vigorous  of- 
fensive war  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ver- 
Segeor     sailles  and  Madrid^  king  Philip  assembled  a  great 
hfpas     army  early  in  the  spring,  with  which,  on  being 
''     joined  by  the  French  auxiliaries  under  M.  de 
Tesse,  he  appeared  suddenly  before  Barcelona, 
where  the  rival  monarch  kept  his  court,  and  in 
a  short  time  formed  the  investment  of  that  im* 
portant  place  by  land,  while  the  count  de  Tou- 
louse blockaded  it  by  sea.     The  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough, who  flew  from  Valencia  to  its  relief,  made 
incredible  efforts  to  save  this  capital.     He  main- 
tained his  post  upon  the  hills  for  a  considerable 
time  with  about  2500  men,  never  above  a  league 
or  two  from  the  enemy,  whom  he  kept  in  perpe- 
tual alarm.     But  this  was  merely  the  irregular 
warfare  of  a  daring  partisan ;  and  all  his  exer- 
tions would  have  been  found  ultimately  unavail- 
ing, had  it  not  been  for  the  critical  arrival  of  the 
Elnglish  fleet  under  sir  John  Leake,  May  the  8th^ 
raised  hj    1706 ;  ou  the  first  appearance  of  which  the  count 
lidL         de  Toulouse  retired  to  Toulon :  and  M.  de  Tess£, 
raising  the  siege  in  much  disorder,  retreated  with 
his  dispirited  and  well-nigh  ruined  army  beyond 
tlie  mountains.  An  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  on  that  day>  afforded  occasioa 
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(or  much  sarcastic  and  much  superstitious  rcflec-  book  v. 
tion — ^the  sun  being  the  chosen  device  of.  the  ^"^TTofiT' 
French  monarchy  whose  ostentatious  motto  was 
'^  Nee  pluribus  impar/' 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  now  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  proceeding  to  Madrid^  in 
order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Portuguese 
army  under  the  marquis  Das  Minas  and  the  earl  inactiTitr 
of  Galway^  who  finding,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke. 
king  and  his  brave  Castilians,  few  obstacles  in 
their  way  from  the  sipali  force  left  under  the  duka 
of  Berwick,  after  capturing  the  towns  of  Alcan- 
tara and  Cividad  Rodrigo,  had  marched  to  that 
capital,  of  which  on  the  24th  of  June  they  took  ^ 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession.  The  decisive 
counsels  of  the  English  general,  happily  for 
Spain,  were  disregarded  by  the  archduke.  For 
reasons  which  doubtless  appeared  to  him  very  im- 
portant, though  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain 
them,  with  precision,  Charles  lingered  near  three 
months  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon — ^thus  allowing 
his  rival  full  time  to  recruit  his  shattered  forces, 
and  to  receive  additional  succours  from  France: 
and  on  his  re-approach  to  the  capital,  the  Portu- 
guese army,  dispirited  by  inaction,  suspense,  and 
disappointment,  retreated  towards  Arragon, 
where  they  at  length  formed  a  tardy  and  ineffec- 
tual junction  with  the  imperialists.  The  earl  of 
IBeterboroiigh,  encaged  to  perceive  bis  expostala- 
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tioiis  fruitless^  and  the  golden  opportunity  lost^ 
and  resolving  not  to  act  in  subordination  to  the 
earl  of  Gal  way^  withdrew  from  the  camp  in  high 
disgust^  and  without  leave  sailed  in  one  of  the 
queen's  ships  for  Genoa ;  his  pride  and  insolaice 
causing  his  absence^  notwithstanding  the  acknow* 
ledged  ''greatness  of  his  talents^  to  be  very  little 
regretted.   The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  fatal 
lapse  of  time  during  the  weeks  wasted  at  Sara- 
gossaj  was  the  inability  of  his  majesty  to  make 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid  with  the  requisite 
magnificence ;  to  which  general  Stanhope  with 
warmth  replied^    ''  that  king  William^  when  he 
made  his  descent  upon  England,  went  to  London 
attended  only  by  a  few  dragoons^  otherwise  he 
bad  lost  his  crown/'     The  success  of  the  cam-* 
paigU;,  however^  upon  the  whole  was  splendid. 
At  the  commencement  of  it,  king  Charles  was 
closely  besieged   in  Barcelona,    and  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  made  a  prisoner ;  but  it 
terminated  in  the  recovery  of  Catalonia,   the 
security  of  Valencia^i  and  the  reduction  of  Ax* 
ragon. 
Miikarj        During  this  fortunate  year  the  success  of  the 
timmin'    allied  arms  in  Italy  was  sci^rcely  inferior  to  the 
^^^        uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs  they  had  expe* 
rieticed  in  Flanders.     The  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
bad  acceded  to  the  grand  alliance  in  the  expecta^ 
tion  of  being  powerfully  supported  by  the  eqi^ 
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•peror^  seemed  abandoned  to  bis  fate^  wbicb  his  book  v^ 
resolution  and  courage  served  only  to  protract,  i>jqq^ 
but  could  not  avert.  Overpowered  by  the  supe* 
rior  force  and  great  military  talents  of  bis  anta- 
gonisti  be  was  at  lengtb  reduced  to  tsJce  refuge  in 
bis  capital  of  Turin^  wbere^  on  tbe  recall  of  tlia 
due  de  Yendome,  be  was  closely  besieged  by 
tbe  Frencb  army  under  marecbal  de  Marsin^  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans^  nephew  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  imperial  court/  determining  to  make  one 
grand  effort  effectually  to  aid  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  this  extremity,  directed  prince  Eugene  at  the 
bead  of  a  powerful  army  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Turin.  With  such  ability  and  such  success 
did  that  celebrated  commander  execute  this  im- 
portant commission,  that,  after  surmounting  all 
the  numerous  difficulties  which  obstructed  his 
junction  with  the  duke,  and  passing  the  Adige 
and  tbe  Po  in  the  sight  of  the  due  de  Vendome^  vsctorjat 
he  attacked  the  French  army  in  their  entrench- ^"™^ 
ments  before  Turin^  and  gained  a  most  glorious 
and  decisive  victory— tbe  unfortunate  marecbal 
M arsin  falling  in  tbe  action.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans, after  a  great  display  of  personal  valour, 
was  wounded  aifd  carried  off  tbe  field.  The  lines 
were  forced  in  all  quarters,  the  Frencb  ariny  put 
completely  to  tbe  rout,  and  all  the  baggage, 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  military-chest,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.    This  ^vent   * 
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BOOK  V.  was  quickly  followed  by  the  final  expulsion  of 
170^.  the  French  from  Lombardy— a  treaty  of  evacua- 
tion being  concluded  between  France  and  the 
emperor,  in  consequence  of  which  a  large  body 
of  troops  were  left  at  liberty  to  act  in  Spain  or 
elsewhere,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  other' 
powers  of  the  alliance. 

J^J'^P*       On  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine  alone,  ^here  M. 

**»»«•  Villars  commanded  Avith  far  superior  strength 
against  the  prince  of  Baden,  did  fortune  seem 
disposed  to  be  moje  favorable  to  France.  Not 
only  were  the  imperialists  compelled  to  abandon 
the  posts  they  held  on  the  western  side  of  that 
great  river,  but  also  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort 
liQuis.  They  were  even  forced  from  the  line« 
they  occupied  at  Buhl,  near  Stolhoffen,  famous 
both  for  their  natural  and  artificial  strength. 
But  the  French  general  being  compelled  to  send  • 
large  reinforcements  to  the  due  de  Vendome 
after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  circles  of  Suabia 
and  Franconia  were  by  this  revulsion  of  his  forces 
relieved  from  their  terrors  of  pillage  and  con- 
tribution. 

Advancw       In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  advances 

made  by  /  .. 

France  for  Were  made*  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France, 

obtaioing^  ,     , 

Pftace.  amazed  and  confounded  at  such  unheard-of  mis- 
fortunes, for  obtaining  peace.  Tlie  elector  of 
Bavaria  wrote,  by  his  direction,  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  prroposing  conferences  tor 
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be  held  for  that  purpose,  at  sdme  spot  bc*;;\veea  90Qit  t« 
the  two  camps,  and^  after  the  separation  of  the     itml. 
two  armies,  at  aiijr  place  between    Mons  and 
Brussels ;  *'  in  which/'  says  his  electoral  high* 
ness,  '^  you^  sir,  with  whom  the  interests  ofEng* 
iand  are  so  safely  entrusted,  the  deputies  whicli 
the  States  shall  please  to  nominate,  and  the  per- 
sons whom  the  king  of  France  shall  empower, 
may  begin  to  treat  upon  so  important  an  aflfair." 
The  duke,  after  transmitting  this  letter  to  £i^- 
land,  signified  in  terms  of  great  coldness  a«d^ 
haughtiness,    ''  that  he  was  comnaanded  by  the 
queen  his  mistress  to  declare,  the  way  of  confer- 
ences proposed  by  the  elector,    without  more 
particular  declarations  on  the  part  of  hiB  Most 
Christian  maj/esty,  does  not  seem  proper  for  ob- 
taining a  truly  solid  and  lasting  peace/'    The 
States  General  likewise  expressed^  their  concur- 
rence in  the  same  sentiments.     Anxious  to  enter* 
into  a  negotiation,  the  king  of  France  next  ap- 
plied to  the  pope  to  interpose  his  good  officcfi, 
a^nd  left  it  to  the  arbitration  of  his  holiness  te 
satisfy  the  rights  and  demands  of  the  emperor—^ 
specifically  ofieriilg  tlie  Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily* 
and  Sardinia,  with  a  barrier  for  Holland ;    ail. 
which  propositions  were  refused  with  disdaia 
by   the   court   of  Vienna,   which   insisted   on 
nothing  less  than  the  dethronemeat  of  Philipj, 
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BOOK  V.  mi^  t^e  renunciation  of  the  whole  Spanisli  mdf 
i706l     narchy. 

The  domestic  aflairs  of  Great  Britain  still  con-^ 
tinned  in  a  situation  truly  critical.     On  the  3d 

Ato^  of  October  1706,  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
\ras  convened  for  the  last  time  at  Edinburgh^  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  opening  the  session  as  high 
commissioner  with  unusual  state  and  magnifi-* 
cencc.  The  queen*s  letter  contained  the  inter- 
esting information  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  union  were  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  recommended 
their  adoption  in  the  strongest  terms  that  lan« 
guage  could  afford,  ''  as  the  only  effectual  way 
to  secure  their  present  and  future  happiness,  and 
to  disappoint  the  designs  of  her  and  their  enemies, 
who  would  doubtless  on  this  occasion  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  or  delay  this  union, 
which  must  so  much  contribute  to  her  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  her  people." 

Undoubtedly  the  accomplishment  of  this  treaty 
was  the  final  and  death  blow  to  the  hopes  of  thtf 
court  of  St.  Gerniaine's :  yet  still  the  fond  and 
delusive  idea  was  cherished,  that  the  English  mi- 
nisters entertained  amicable  intentions  respecting 
the  exiled  family.  Lord  Caryl,  a  nobleman  whey 
with  very  inferior  talents  had  lately  superseded 
the  earl  of  Middleton,  now  aged  and  infirm,  ia 
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thift  chief  direction  of  affairs^  expresses  himself^  took  v, 
July  1706,  ''  glad  at  heart"  on  receivingthe  in^    ]7q0. 
t^lligence  transmitted  to  him  respecting  ''the 
good  hiunour  and  fair  professions  of  l0rd  Godol- 
phin"-^Mrho  could  mean  liothing  more  at  this  pe- 
riod^ than  to  amiise  and  deceive.     When  the  Delusive 
treaty  was  actually  before  the  Scottish  parliament  thtosmt 
he  is  still  of  opinion^  ''  that  a  good  construction  i  ^ 
may  pbssiUy  be  made  of  the  intentions  of  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin^   though  he  acknow- 
kdges  them  to  be  so  full  of  mystery  in  their  deal- 
ings^ that  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  their  designs*/^ 
And  in  subsequent  letters  his  hopes  and  fears 
iseem  alternately  to  prepobderatei  and  his  mind  to 
w4ver  in  anxious  uncertainty.     The  object,  no 
doubt,   of  these  great  leaders  was  to  persuade 
the  court  of  St.  Germaine's  that  their  interest 
was  cllnsulted>  or  at  least  not  sacrificed,  by  the 
union,  in  order  to  obtain  the  acquiescence,  per- 
haps the  support,  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  that 
measure. 

The  French  king,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the 
tictoribus  arms  of  the  allies,  shewed  no  inclina- 
tion, atid  even  decUred  his  total  inability  for  the 
present  to  engage  in  any  hostile  enterprise  against 
Britain.  All  <hat  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's 
therefore  could  do  in  these  circumstances,  was  t^ 

*  MacpherSQa*!  Papersi  T0I4  ii.  p.f^. 
Vol.  II.  X  ', 
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Colonel 
Hooke's 

tions  in 
Scotland. 


BOOK  V.  send  over  to  Scotland^  in  compliance  with  (he  rt* 
1706.  rommendation  of  M.  Chamillart  the  French  mi- 
nister^ colonel  Hooke^  a  man  of  sense  and  ex- 
perience^ '' to  acquire  on  the  spot  a  perfect  know 
ledge  of  the  state  of  things."  The  colonel  was 
furnished  by  the  two  courts  of  St.  Germaine'sand 
Yer^illes  with  ample  instructions,  and  a  formal 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  be 
published  at  the  proper  period,  proclaiming 
'*  the  resolution  of  his  majesty  king  James  YITI. 
to  repair  to  his  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  order.to 
assert  his  undoubted  right,  and  to  deli?er  all  hb 
good  subjects  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny 
they  had  groaned  under  for  above  eighteen  years 
past.''  And  the  colonel  was  expressly  authorised 
and  commissioned  to  represent  to  them  ''  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating the  sovereign's  right,  and  their  own  pri- 
vileges and  independency,  which,  if  neglected, 
may  never  be  retrieved."  But  in  the  paper  signed 
by  M.  Chamillart  it  is  "  particularly  recommended 
to  col.  Hooke,  not  to  engage  his  Most  Christian 
majesty  in  expences  which  he  cannot  conveniently 
support,  nor  to  give  them  any  room  to  hope  for 
more  than  he  can  furnish^."  Upon  the  whole^ 
the  Jacobite  faction^  little  influenced  by  the  arti- 
fices of  lord  Godolphin,  who,  sincere  and  upright 


*  Macphenou'i  Fapert,  vol.  ii.  p.  80* 
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by  nature,  was  tempted  and  almost  compelled  by  bookv; 
circumstances  to  act  an  insidious  and  fiuthless  iToa. 
part,  determined  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  union ;  and  in  this 
design  ^hey  were,  from  motives  very  different,  se- 
conded by  the  old  republican  party,  headed  by 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  those  who  adhered  to 
that  distinguished  nobleman,  notwithstanding 
their  recent  dismission  from  office,  still  preserved 
a  good  understanding  with  the  court;  and,  per- 
ceivingmatters  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  they  probably 
thought  that  they  consulted  the  welfkre  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  their  private  interest,  in  throw- 
ing their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  govern- 
ment, accommodating  their  own  abstract  views 
and  sentiments  to  actual  circumstances ;  and,  in 
conformity  to  a  primary  axiom  of  political  wis- 
dom, choosing  the  bestof  those  alternatives  which 
were  practicable. 

The  leaders  of  the  Jacobites  were  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton,  Gordon,  and  Athol,  the  marquis  of 
Annandale,  the  earls  of  Errol^  M areschal,  and 
Belhaven,  Scd  Of  these  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  universally  considered  as  the  chief  in  point 
df  power,  influence,  and  popularity  ;  and,  being 
descended  by  the  female  line  from  the  house  of 
Stuart,  to  which  the  house  of  Hamilton  was  re^ 
garded  in  Scotland  as  next  in  the  order  of  suc^ 

x3 
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900KV.  ceision,  a  gleam  of  royalty    opened  upon  his 
1706.     Blind,  and  be  was  suspected,  not  without  rea- 
son, of  aspiring  to  the  vacant  throne,  if  by  any 
means  the  claims  of  the  rival  courts  of  St.  Ger- 
maine*s  and  Hanover  could  be  superseded.     He 
Aipiring    had,  however,  much  at  stake ;  and  being  at  length 
d^tfS"^  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  own 
STuSke^  pretensions,  he  began  to  listen  to  tlie  secret  over* 
"•°^**'°-  tures  of  the  English  ministry ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  it  is  probable 
he  had  already  determined  to  abandon  his  party 
whenever  his  interest  should  prompt.     From  the 
tenor  of  colonel  Ilooke's  instructions,  it  appears 
that  the  lords  Middleton  and  Caryl  placed  no  re^ 
liance  upon  him,  and  that  his  duplicity  was  aU 
ready  deiettcd.     This  is  abundantly  confirmed 
in  the  curious  narrative,  subsequently  published 
in  France,  of  colonel  Hooke*s  negotiations  in 
Scotland,  with  the  original  authorities  annexed. 
-  On  his  first  arrival,  the  duke  sent  to  the  colonel^ 
desiring  to  know  ''  whether  he  was  not  ordered 
to  oflfer  him  some  personal  advantages,  and  what 
those  advantages  were."    Lord  Errol  said,  '^that 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  conduct  was  impenetra- 
ble ;  and  advised  colonel  Hooke  to  conceal  from 
him  all  that  he  transacted  with  the  other  lords." 
"  I  saw>"  says  the  colonel,  "  the  nation  ready  to 
come  to  the  last  extremities  to  prevent  the  union ; 
that  they  only  waited  for  a  leader  ;  that  the  duke 
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9t  Hamilton  wanted  them  not  to  think  of  the  book  v. 
king  of  England^  by  persuading  them  that  the  ^"nosT' 
king  of  France  neither  had  an  inclination  nor  an 
ability  to  assist  that  prince ;  and  the  despair  of 
the  people  augmenting  every  day,  the  duke  might 
flatter  himself  that  they  would  at  length  address 
ihemselves  to  him.     It  appears  to  me,  that  if  he 
was  not  gained  over  by  the  court  of  London^  he 
eould  have  no  other  views*."  Also  in  a  memorial 
of  the  laird  of  Kersland,  a  principal  leader  of  the 
presbyterians  in  the  west,  who  in  the  present  na« 
tional  infatuation  had  forgotten  the  oppressions 
ihey  had  formerly  suffered  under  the  dominion  of 
the  perfidious  and  tyrannic  race  of  Stuart,  it  ap^ 
pears  that  application  bad  been  made  by  them  to 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  for  permission  "  to  taket 
arms,  and  disperse  the  parliament ;  and  that  the 
duke  had  charged  them  '  not  to  ^^fr'*^which  they 
obeyed  with  great  regret. — ^That  shortly  after  the 
laird  of  Nishy,  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  had  in-> 
iinuatedto  them^  that^  the  king  being  abandoned 
by  France,  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  other 
.  means  of  delivering  their  country— and  then  pro* 
posed  to  them  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  duke  of 
HamiIton«-4hat  they  rejected  this  proposition^ 
well  knowing  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  never 
coqsent  to  iV    Cobnel  Hooke,  after  what  h# 

*  iiferet  Hi8t«7  of  Colonel  Homo's  Ne^tiatiooi. 
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saw  and  heard^  do  longer  thought  it  of  use  to 
keep  any  measures  with  the  duke.  On  receiving 
a  frivolous  and  futile  message  from  him  by  lord 
Kilsyth^  "  to  inform  the  king^  that  nothing  could 
contribute  so  much  to  his  service  as  the  gaining 
of  lord  Marlborough  and  lord  Godolphin/'  he 
answered^  "  that  he  was  not  come  to  Scotland  to 
ask  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  advice  about  the 
king's  a&irs« — ^that  his  majesty  did  not  want  it — 
that  the  duke  did  not  deal  fairly — ^that  he  used 
tricks  unbecoming  a  person  of  his  character — that 
he  pretended  to  want  to  treaty  but  did  not  take 
measures  for  it-— that  he  was  tired  of  all  his  shuf- 
fling evasions ;  and  that^  if  be  would  not  do  any 
things  he  should  perhap3  find  means  to  save 
Scotland  without  him*.'' 

That  dangerous  clause  in  the  act  of  security^ 
authorising  all  the  protestant  heritors  and  the 
burghers  to  provide  arms^  and  to  discipline  and 
exercise  their  fencible  men^  was  suspended  by  the 
Scottish  parliamept  at  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty  of  union^  and  the  lieges  were  prohibited 
from  assembling  on  ady  pretence  during  the  ses- 
sion ; — a  wise  and  necessary  measure^  by  whicif 
the  chieftains^  who  were  adverse  to  the  union^ 
and  preparing  force  to  oppose  it^  were  suddenly 
md  effectually  restrained.  ^  The  duke  of  Queens 

f  Secret  HUtory  of  Colonel  Hopk«'s  NegQtiaticgis. 
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berry  discoTered  also  much  political  dexterity  and  book  v. 
address  in  gaining  over  the  leaders  of  the  Came-  ^^^^ 
ronians,  and  other  disaffected  clans^  who^  as  we 
are  assured,  were  secretly  permitted  by  him  to 
indulge  in  various  excesses^  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  delusion  of  a  serious  opposition ;  such  as 
burning  the  articles  of  the  union  at  the  market- 
cross  of  Dumfries,  and  even  demolishing  some 
houses  of  the  unionists  in  that  quarter;  after        * 
which  they  dispersed  and  retired  to  their  respect^, 
ive  homes*. 

The  debates  of  the  Scottish  parliament  on  this  AniciMor 
great  and  solemn  occasion  were,  in  respect  both  debated.^^ 
of  argument  and  eloquence,  equal  perhaps  to 
those  of  any  public  assembly  whose  transactions 
have  been  the  subject  of  historic  regard.  Every 
consideration  of  honour,  interest  and  safety,  which 
can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  awaken  the  dor- 
mant passions  of  the  soul,  was  urged  by  the 
members  in  opposition  to  deter  the  house  from 
the  adoption  of  this  fat^l  project  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  with  all  the  energy  of  Roman  patriotism, 
declared,  "  that  the  nation  was  betrayed  by 
the  commissioners ;"  and  when  vehemently  called 
upon  for  an  explanation,  he  persisted  in  his  charge 
ailing,  ^'  that  he  could  find  no  other  word  than 
TREACHERY  to  cxpress  his  ideas  of  their  conduct. 
It  was  harsh  indeed,  but  it  was  truth ;  and,  if  the 

*  LocKHAST-— Somf.rville'8  Histonj,  p.  220. 
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BooKV.  home,  thought  him  guilty  of  any  offence  inmak« 


1706.    ing  use  of  this  expression^  be  declared  himself 
vilUng  to  submit  to  their  censure."    A  vote  of 
censurcj.  howeyer^  no  one  dared  to  moye.    And 
Sp«ech  of  lord  Belbavra^  in  a  speech  jet  famous  in  Scot* 

Lord  Bel-  ,  • 

luven.  land^  depictured  with  most  impressive  imag^y 
Caledonia  as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  senate 
looking  indignantly  around  her^  and  covering 
herself  with  her  royal  robe«  attending  the  fatal 
blow,  breathing  out  with  tender  and  passionate 
emotion  the  exclamation,  '^  Et  tu  quoqus,  mi 
fili!" — ^' I  see/'  said  this  animated  orator,  ''a 
free  and  independent  kingdom  tamely  resigning 
that  which  has  ever  been  considered  amongst  na* 
tions  as  the  prize  most  worthy  of  contention— ^a 
power  to  manage  and  conduct  their  own  affairs, 
without  any  foreign  interferencie  or  control.  We 
lire  the  successors  of  those  who  founded  our  mo-- 
liarchy,  framed  our  laws,  and  who,  during  the 
space  of  2000  years,  have  handed  them  down  to 
us  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Shall  we  not  then  zealously  plead  for  those  rights 
which  our  renowned  progenitors  so  dearly  pur- 
chased ?  Shall  we  hold  our  peace,  when  our  coun-* 
try  is  in  danger  ?  God  forbid  !t— England  is  a 
great  and  glorious  nation.  Her  armies  are  nu* 
merous,  powerful,  and  victorious ;  her  trophies 
splendid  and  memorable ;  she  disposer  of  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  ;  her  navy  is  the  terror  of  Eu- 
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fope ;  bertrade  and  commerce  encircle  tbe  globe;  book  v. 
imd  her  capital  is  the  emporium  of  the  universe.  ^706. 
But  we  are  a  poor  and  obscure  people^  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  worlds  without  name^  with* 
out  allis^nces,  without  treasures.  What  binders 
^s  then  to  lay  aside  our  divisions,  to  unite  cor- 
dially and  heartily^  when  that  liberty  which  is 
^one  our  boasts  when  our  alU  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  is  at  stake  ?  The  enemy  is  at 
our  gates.  Soon  will  he  subvert  this  ancient  and 
yoyal  throne^  and  seize  these  regalia,  tbe  sacred 
symbols  of  our  liberty  and  independence.  Where 
^e  our  peers  and  our  chieftains  ?  Where  are  the 
Hamiltons,  the  Douglases,  the  Murrays,  and 
the  Campbells  ?  .  Will  posterity  believe  that  such 
names  yet  existed,  when  the  nation  was  reduced 
to  this  last  extremity  of  degradation,  and  that 
they  were  not  eager  in  such  a  cause  to  devote 
themselves  for  their  country,  and  die  in  the  bed 
•f  honw  i  My  heart,''  said  this  noble  patriot, 
^'.is  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  when  I  con- 
sider the  triumph  obtained  by  England,  which 
ba»  at  length  brought  under  sulgection  this 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  for  so  many  ages 
•bed  the  best  blood  of  the  nation  to  establish 
their  independency.  It  is  superfluous,  added 
he,  "  to  eater  into  a  formal  examination  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  ;  for  though  we  should  even 
receive  a  carte  blanclie  from  England,  what  is 
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BOOK  V.  tbis  in  exchange  for  eur  sovereignty  ?  Btit  doei 
1706.  not'in  fact  this  pretended  union  amount  to  poli* 
tical  annihilation  ?  I  see  the  English  constitu* 
lion  remaining  firm-*-the  same  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  same  municipal  laws,  the  same 
commercial  companies^  the  same  courts  of  judi- 
cature ;  while  we  make  an  ignominious  and  en^ 
tire  surrender  of  our  national  polity,  our  rights, 
our  liberties,  our  honor,  and  our  safety." 

These  were  the  sentiments  by  which  jd^e  Scot-r 
tish  nation  was  almost  universally  actuated,  and 
by  which  a  generous  and  high-spirited  people 
could  not  fail  of  being  at  such  a  crisis  very  pow- 
erfully impressed.  The  speech  of  lord  Belhaven 
drew  tears  of  anger  and  disdain  from  his  audi« 
tors.  And  it  was  in  vain  that  a  few  disinter- 
ested  and  dispassionate  patriots,  who  from  prin- 
ciple acted  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous 
band  of  courtiers,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  who 
composed  a  majority  of  the  parlii^ment,  forcibly 
urged  the  great  and  solid  advantages  which  must 
result  from  this  union.  ^^  That  the  actual  situa^ 
tion  of  Scotland  in  a  political  view,*'  said  one  of 
Of  scaton  *^^  commissioucrs — Mr.  Seaton  of  Pittmedden — ^ 
den?'""^  who  addressed  the  house  on  this  occasion,  ^'  is 
disadvantageous  and  ineligible,  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  deny.  Two  kingdoms  subject  to  one  sove- 
reign, and  having  separate  interests,  must  bo 
liable  to  endless  emulations  and  jealousies ;  and 
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the  monarch  will,  whenever  these  interests  come^  book  v. 
or  are  supposed  to  come^  in  competition,  be  ijofs. 
obliged  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  more  power* 
ful  kingdom.  And  the  greater  Uie  disparity  of 
power  and  riches^  the  greater  and  more  manifest 
will  be  the  partiality-^^as  the  experience  of  s 
whole  centary  has  too  fifiitally  evinced.  But  to 
aim  at  an  absolute  separation  of  the  British 
crowns  would  be  a  rash  and  romantic  project 
If  in  former  ages  the  Scots  were  scarcely  aUe^  ' 
with  the  most  heroic  exertions,  to  maintain  their 
independency,  how  could  it  be  imagined  possible 
now  tbaf  England  had  acquired  such  aiv immense 
preponderance  in  the  scale  of  power  ?  Were  they 
to  seek  for  refuge  or  security  in  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  league  with  France,  this  would  of  it-^ 
self  be  a  virtual  declaration  of  hostility  against 
'England,  and  probably  accelerate  that  catastro-* 
phe  which  it  was  its  professed  object  to  avert.  The 
policy  of  Europe  would  undoubtedly  prevent  any 
effectual  interference  of  France  in  their  behalf,  in 
opposition  to  England,  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
liberties  of  Christendom.  By  an  entire  separa- 
tion from  England,  the  internal  tranquillity  and 
domestic  order  of  the  state  would  be  also  immi- 
nently endangered.  Is  the  nation  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  a.  new  system  of  laws  and  juris- 
prudence f  Or  shall  we  revert  to  that  Gothic 
KPOetitutii^n  of  goveriunent,  adapted  to  the  rude 
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fooK  V.  and  barbarous  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  pro* 
1706.  ductive  of  perpetual  feuds  and  implacable  animo- 
sities—of devastation,  outrage,  and  anarchy ;  and 
which,  previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
we  know  the  executive*  power  did  not  possess 
energy  sufficient  to  repress  ?  If,  then,  the  con^ 
section  witli  England  cannot  be  safely  dissolved, 
and  if  the  political  relation  in  which  we  now 
stand  as  to  that  country  is  the  subject  of  just 
and  grievous  complaint,  what  remains  but  to 
form  a  permanent  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  crowns,  on  terms  of  re-< 
ciprocal  smity  and  advantage?  Of  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  a  firm  and  durable  union  we 
profess  indeed  an  almost  unanimous  conviction : 
but  then  it  is  a  federal  and  not  an  incorporative 
union,  for  which  many  of  our  countrymen  en* 
tertain  a  zealous  and  invincible  predilection.  But 
this  is  not  the  union  which  England  oflfers  to  our 
acceptance,  or  which  she  will  herself  accept.  A 
federal  union  would  be  productive  of  no  advan- 
tage, would  remedy  no  evil.  And  where  is  the 
guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  articles  of  a 
federal  compact  between  two  nations,  one  of 
which  is  so  much  superior  to  the  other  in  riches^, 
power,  and  population  ?  History  demonstrates 
that  incorporative  unions,  such  as  the  kingdoms 
included  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain  afford  an  ex- 
ample of,  are  solid  and  permanent ;  but  that  i 


federal  union  is  a  weak  and  precarions  bond  of  book  v. 
connection,  easily  dissolved  by  interest  or  am-  1706. 
bit  ion.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  once  united  . 
by  a  federal  compact — But  were  peace  and  con- 
cord the  result  of  this  compact  ?  No—- it  was  the 
parent  of  strife,  of  enmity,  and  oppression ;  and 
it  terminated  in  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  in  everlai^ting  separation.  Let  us  not  then 
amuse  ourselves  with  words  instead  of  things. 
By  an  union  of  kingdoms^  I  acknowledge  I  com- 
prehend nothing  short  of  an  union  of  power,  of 
government,  and  of  interest.  Till  both  nations 
are  thus  incorporated  into  one,  England  will  nei- 
ther extend  to  us  the  benefits  of  her  commerce, 
nor  the  protection  of  her  arms.  By  this  union, 
Scotland  will  be  put  into  the  immediate  posses- 
sion of  advantages  to  which  she  could  never 
otherwise  attain.  The  sources  of  prosperity  will 
be  opened  to  her  view,  and  placed  within  her 
reach.  We  shall  have  ample  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  our  national  industry  in  all  its  branches. 
To  the  vain  ambition  of  independence,  to  th« 
mere  delusive  phantom  of  royalty,  will  succeed 
the  flourishing  arts  of  peace ;  and  Scotland  will, 
by  a  policy  founded  on  true  wisdom,  acquire  that 
security  and  happiness  which  form  the  great  and 
genuine  end  of  government.  We  shall,  with  a 
^ust  increase  of  confidence,  see  our  libcrt^r,  pro- 
perty, and  religion,   placed  under  the  guardian 
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BOOK  V.  care  and  protection  of  one  sovereign  and  6ne 
1706.  l^slature:  and  every  branch  of  the  empire, 
every  part  of  the  body  politic,  be  it  ever  so  re- 
mote from  the  seat  of  government,  will  parti-^ 
cipate  in  the  universal  prosperity,  under  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  the  same  equitable  and  li- 
beral system  of  polity,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  civil  rights  and  commercial  advantages, 
in  proportion  to  the  vaFue  of  its  natural  pro- 
ducts, and  the  vigour  and  perseverance  of  its 
OMn  laudable  and  voluntary  exertions/' 

Notwithstanding  the  good  sense  and  political 
rectitude  of  these  reasonings,  such  was  the  vio* 
lence  with  which  the  treaty  of  union  was  op^ 
posed  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  such  the 
commotion  which  it  excited  in  the  kingdom, 
that  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  high  commis^ 
Able  Con-  sioucr,  absolutely  despaired  of  success,  and  was 
Duke  of  desirous  of  adjourning  the  parliament,  till  by 
berry.  time  and  management  he  should  be  able  to  oiv 
viate  those  formidable  diflSculties.  But  the  lord 
treasurer  Godolphin,  who  saw  that  the  measure 
would  be  lost  by  delay,  urged  him  to  persist  in 
his  exertions ;  which  were  at  length  crowned  witl^ 
success.  By  great  personal  address,  and  a  pe- 
culiar talent  of  accommodation  to  the  tempers 
and  interests  of  leading  men,  he  obtained  their 
support,  or  repressed  their  virulence.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  procuring  intdltgence  of  tlic 
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fbeasures  concerted  by  the  adversaries  of  the  book  v. 
union,  and  in  counteracting  their  designs;  he     noa. 
never  suffered  the  great  business  entrusted  in  his 
hands  to  pause  or  to  languish  ;  and  the  entire 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  lord  Godolphin  was 
folly  jusrtified  by  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  he 
displayed  in  a  situation  than  which  few  can  be 
conceived  of  greater  difficulty*.     Xhe  duke  of 
Athol>  and  the  opposition   in  general^  had  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  a  forcible  dissolution 
of  parliament :  but  their  designs  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  irresolution  or  treachery  of  Ha- 
milton ;  for  though  the  lauguage  of  this  great 
and  popular  nobleman  in  parliament  was  ex- 
tremely vehement,  his  conduct  was  altogether  uor 
consequential  and  indecisive.     After  urging  the 
.  party  in  opposition  ''  not  to  look  back  upon  what 
might  have  been  done  amiss^  but  now  at  last  to 
unite  their  efforts  to  save  the  nation,  which  stood 
on  the  brink  of  ruin/'  he  proposed  at  a  general 
meeting  a  daring  protestation  against  the  union, 
*'  which/'  he  said,  '^  if  the  English  did  not  de- 
sist from  prosecuting^  they  must  have  recourse  to 
ARMS,  and  call  over  the  king."    All  who  were 
present  expressed  their  concurrence;  and  a  day 
being  fixed  for  presenting  the  protestation,  the 
duke  pretended  to  be  taken  ill.     But  in  conse- 

*  SoMEAVitLfi's  Hutory  of  Queen  Anne,  4to.  p.  224. 
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quence  of  the  expostulations  of  his  friehds  on  liii 
ambiguous  and  fluctuating  conduct^  so  nearlj 
resembling  that  of  his  grandfather  in  the  r^ign  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  prcvaiied  upon  to  go  to  the 
parliament-house;  but  being  there  seized  with 
another  paroxysm  of  terror^  he  absolutely  refused 
to  present  the  protestation^  and  promised  only 
to  be  the  first  adherer.  The  duke  of  Athol  there- 
fore  undertook  the  o£Sce  of  presentation :  add 
on  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  being  read,  and 
the  question  being  put ''  Approve  or  not  ?"  that 
nobleman  deKvered  the  protest,  declaring  ^'  an 
incorporating  union  of  the  two  nations  to  be  coa-" 
trary  to  the  honour,  interest^  and  fundamental 
laws  and  constitution  of  Scotland;  and  in  parti-* 
cular  to  the  act  of  the  8th  of  Janies  VI.  by  whicli 
it  is  ordained  that  none  of  the  lieges  presume  to 
Impugn  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  three 
estates  of  parliament ;  and  also  i6  the  act  of  the 
1st  of  her  present  majesty,  by  which  it  is  declared 
high  treason  by  any  open  act  or  deed  to  alter  oi 
innovate  the  claim  of  right*. " 

*  Sir  John  Clerk,  at  this  time  a  thember  of  the  S(X>tiish 
parliament^  and  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  duke  of  Queens* 
berry,  in  reference  to  Lockhart*s  account  of  the  duke  of  Ha- 
mlUon's  eloquent  speech  against  an  incorporating  union,  ob- 
serves :  "  Tliis  speech  was  indeed  very  handsomely  ex« 
pressed^  and  a  great  many  more  to  the  same  purpose :  and 
yet,  in  all  this,  he  played  the  mountebank  entirely  j  for  at  tfafl 
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ThecommLssioncrshad  been  expressly  restrain- 
ed by  their  instructions  from  treatii^  on  the  sub-* 
ject  of  religion — ^this  being  a  matter  of  such  high 
import^  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  refer  it 
altogether  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  An  act 
was  accordingly  prepared  for  securing  the  pres-- 
byterian  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
which^  in  the  hope  of  throwing  an  additional  oh- 
stacle  in  the  way  of  the  union,  the  disaffected 
episcopal  and  Jacobite  party  contributed  all  their 
influence  to  render  as  strong  and  pointed  as  pps* 
sible :  and  it  was  declared  an  essential  part  of  the 
act  of  union,  to  be  subsequently  ratified  hy  the 
English  parliament ;  which,  to  the  chagrin  and 
surprise  of  the  faction  in  Scotland,  the  whigs  of 
England;,  careless  of  the  interests  of  Scottish 
episcopacy,  hesitated  not  in  the  sequel  to  comply 
with.  But,  exclusive  of  the  methods  used  to 
allay  the  popular  resentment,  and  the  sacrifices 
Blade  to  national  prejudice,  other  means  were 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  final  passing  of  the  act 
of  union.  By  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of 
public  accounts,  delivered  in  some  years  afler 
this  time,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  20,000/.  and 
upwards  was  remitted  at  the  present  juncture  to 

same  time  that  be  was  caballing  at  the  beadof  tlie  tory  side«  he 
was  in  secret  with  the  duke  of  Queensbeny  every  night,  or  at 
least  two  or  three  times  in  a  week/' 

SoMEBVii.Lx'8  ERtiory  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  218. 
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Scotland;  ^hich  was  distributed  so  jadiciouslj^ 
that  the  rage  of  opposition  suddenly  8ul)sided, 
and  the  treaty^  as  originally  framed^  received 
without  any  material  alteration  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  Scottish  parliament — ^the  general 
question  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  110 
Act  of  voices.  The  Scottish  act  of  ratification  contain- 
tion  car-    ed  a  remarkable  clause^  declarine:  that  the  parlia"- 

ried  by  a  ^  ^    -  ,        ,         .    .  .  ,     ^        ,  • 

^reat  ma-  meut  of  England  might  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  church  of  England  as  they  thought  expe- 
dient^ and  that  such  provision  should  not  suspend 
or  derogate  from  the  force  of  the  present  ratifi- 
cation^ but  should  be  understood  as  therein  in- 
f  luded^  without  any  necessity  of  a  new  ratifica- 
tion in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.     With  this 
clause  the  general   assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  were  so  highly  offended^  that  in  a  formal 
petition  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  while  the  act 
of  ratification  was  pending,  they  represent^  it 
as  amounting  to,  what  in  their  spiritual  jargon 
they  were  pleased  to  style,  "  a  manifest  homolo- 
gation/' making  it  their  prayer  '^  that  no  svich 
stipulation  or  consent  should  be  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  and  cere- 
monies, as  they  would  not  involve  themselves  and 
the  nation  in  guilt."    This  efiusion  of  holy  male- 
volence, fabricated  by  the  clergy,  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  callous  and  profane  understand- 
ings of  the  luty;  and  on  the  25tfa  of  Match^ 
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1707j   the  lord   high  commissioBer   ieuljourned  book  v. 
the  parliament^  never  to  meet  agatn^  after  ex-  ^qt!^ 
pressing   in  very   warm  terms  the  satis&ction 
he  felt  in  bringing  this  important  affair  to  per- 
fection. 

.  A  short  time  after  the  rising  of  parliament^  the  Final  ad- 
duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  now  become  noto-  dukc^o/^ 
rious  for  his  duplicity  and  inconstancy^  trans- "*°^^°"' 
mitted  a  paper  to  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's^ 
written  in  his  own  hand,  but  neither  signed  nor 
directed^  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  following 
singular  passage — ''  the  D.  of  H.  always  flatter* 
ed  himself  that  lord  G.  meant  Well,  yet  he  was  for 
the  union  more  than  can  be  thought-^I  know^ 
however,  that  the  whigs  in  England  have  resolv- 
ed his  ruin,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  know  it.— -• 
Lord  M.  has  been  as  zealous  for  the  union  as  he  ; 
which  vrill  cause  the  ruin  of  the  royal  family.-^ 
Strange  things  have  passed  in  this  parliament ! — 
Either  come  with  a  strong  force,  or  wait  the  will 
of  God."  Upon  this  declaration  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that,  of  all  the  "  strange  things*'  that 
had  passed  during  the  session,  nothing  was  so 
strange  as  the  duke*s  own  conduct;  and  by  pro- 
posing two  alternatives,  one  of  which  he  knew  to  , 
be  impracticable,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  the  other,  and  wait  with  pa- 
tience the  MIRACLE  of  the  king's  restoration — an 
event  which  the  eager  desire  and  fond  credulity 

v2 
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BOOK  V.  of  the  court  of  St.  Gennaine's  still  prompted 

17G7.  them  to  expect. 
Session  of  The  paFliameot  of  England  met  on  the  3d  of 
^SSd.  December  1706,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for 
carrying  on  the  war ;  but  no  material  incident 
occurred  till  on  the  28th  of  January  the  queen 
came  to  the  house  of  peers^  and  informed  the  par- 
liament that  the  treaty  of  union  had  been  ratified 
by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  The  treaty  itself, 
and  the  proceedings  relative  to  it^  being  laid  be- 
fore  the  house  of  peers^  their  lordships^  on  the 
motion  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  order- 
ed a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  the  security  of  the 
church  of  England;  which  being  read  a  first 
and  second  time>  the  question  was  put>  whether 
it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  in- 
sert in  the  bill  the  act  of  25  Charles  II.  entitled^ 
An  act  for  preventing  the  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  popish  recusantsi  commonly  called 
the  Test  Act.  It  was  resolved  in  the  n^ative  by 
a  majority  of  63  voices  against  33.  The  bill  de- 
claring the  acts  passed  in  favor  of  the  church  to 
be  in  full  force  for  ever  was  then  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  union.  But  the  house  avoided 
the  absurdity  chargeable  on  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment^ which  pronounced  the  government  of 
their  church  unalterable ;  since^  as  was  well  ob- 
served, where  a  Supreme  legislature  is  once 
acknowledged,  nothing  can  be  unalterable ;  and  it 
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i$  a  manifest  presumption,  and  usurpation  of  the  book  v- 
rights  of  succeeding  generations,  for  any  assem-  i7o7. 
bly  of  persons^  however  constituted,  to  pretend 
to  fix  bounds  and  limits  to  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion.  The  bill,  quickly  passing  through 
both  houses,  received  in  a  short  time  the  royal 
assent. 

On  the  4thof  Feb.  1707,  the  house  of  commons,  5f^5j«?  ^ 

'  '  the  Union 

in  a  grand  committee,  took  into  consideration  the  'jf^'^^l 
articles  of  the  union  as  ratified  by  the  Scottish  par-Pariia^ 
liament.  The  propositions  were  severally  gone 
through,  and  successively  approved,  in  a  space  of 
time  too  short  to  admit  of  very  minute  discussion ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  they  were 
submitted  to  the  lords.  Many  objections  were 
suggested  by.  the  earls  of  Rochester,  Notting* 
ham,  Anglesey,  &c.  but  overruled — and  a  bill 
for  ratifying  the  same  was  prepared  by  sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  solicitor  general,  and  so  modelled 
as,  by  a  very  singular  effort  of  political  dexterity, 
to  preclude  any  revival  of  the  debate ;  which  the 
tories  hoped  and  expected  to  resume,  as  the  bill 
proceeded  through  its  several  stages,  at  more  lei** 
sure  and  with  greater  effect.  For  it  was  so  con- 
trived, that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as  finally 
approved  and  ratified,  together  with  the  bills  for 
securing  the  two  national  church  establishments, 
should  be  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the  act,  and 
t)ie  whole  converted  into  a  law  by  a  single  enact- 
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BOOK  V.  ing  clause.  The  tones  being  thus  reduced  tathe 
1707.  Becesflity  of  combating  the  general  clause^  and 
that  alone^  the  recital  being  merely  matter  of 
fact^  the  act  passed  triumphantly  and  with  great 
facility  through  both  honseS:,  and  immediately  re* 
ceiyed  the  royal  assent — the  queen  radcing  upon 
the  occasion  a  speech^  in  which  she  declared  it  to 
be  her  peculiar  happiness^  that  an  object  had  b^en 
accompU^bed  in  her  reign^  which  in  the  conrse 
of  above  100  years  had  been  so  repeatedly  at- 
tempted in  Tain.  When  the  question  of  the  union 
was  about  to  come  under  the  consideration  of 
Proceed,  the  English  parliament^  a  committee  was  named 
coovoca.  by  the  lower  house  of  contocation  to  consider  the 
present  danger  of  the  church  :  but  in  order  to 
prevent  an  interference  so  subversive  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  repose^  a  prorogation  immediately 
took  place ;  and  the  queen  now^  by  advice  of  her 
present  whig  ministers^  determined^  after  the  ex- 
ample of  her  great  predecessor^  to  discontinue  the 
sittings  of  this  restless  and  factious  assembly  :  and 
during  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  period 
of  the  next  parliament  the  convocation  was  pro- 
rogued from  time  to  time^  and  not  suffered  to 
miter  upon  business.  But  they  vented  their 
spleen  by  rancorous  invectives  against  the  whig 
and  low  church  party^  to  which  denomination  they 
were  sarcastically  said  to  be  well  entitled^  from 
the  low  condition  to  which  they  were  desirous  to 
reduce  the  church. 
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The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  book  r, 
April ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day,  agreeably  to  ^"itotT^ 
the  union  act,  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  indissolubly  incorporated  into  one  ^^^  ^ 

1  •       J  n  «  ,       ,  union  cde- 

kingdom— ^ver  afterwards  to  be  known  by  the  bratedwith 
appellation  of  Great  Britain.     On  this  occa-  ^^g^ 
sion,  congratulatory  addresses  were  sent  up  from 
all  parts  of  England ;  and  the  1st  of  May  was 
celebrated  by  a  public  thanksgiving  in  all  the 
churches.     But  Scotland  observed  a  sullen  and  scotiandin- 
expressive  silence  ;  and  the  day  was  kept  in  many  reStfiT*^ 
parts  of  that  kingdom  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation,  indicating  the  idea  entertained  of 
the  union  with  England,  as  a  judgment  inflicted 
upon  them  by  Divine  Providence.     While  thd 
parliament  was  yet  sitting,  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  set  out  from  Edinburgh  for  London  with  a 
great  equipage.     ^'  I  had,''  says   an  intelligent 
member  of  the  late  Scottish  legislature,  sir  John 
Clerk,  ''  an  invitation  from  him  to  attend  him  to 
London  in  one  of  his  coaches ;  which  I  accepted 
of.     I  can  therefore  bear  testimony  that  he  was 
quite  otherwise  treated  in  England  than  he  had 
been  in  Scotland*    Here  he  had  many  times  been 
in  peril  of  his  life  from  an  unruly  mob,  that  had 
been  instigated  against  the  union  and  its  well^ 
wishers ;  whereas  in  England  he  was  every  where 
caressed  and  received  with  great  acclamations  of 
joy.   At  Bervf ick,  Newcastle^  Purham^  and  othei^ 
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J  707.  plimented  by  the  chief  magistrates.  Everywhere 
the  people^  running  together,  testified  their  joy 
on  the  happy  event-in  which  he  had  been  so  in- 
strumental. All  the  Scots  in  his  retinue  were 
likewise  trc:Ued  with  the  utmost  civilities;  so 
that  all  of  us  had  the  greatest  reason  imaginable 
to  expect  success  in  the  transaction  we  had  just 
come  from  finishing.  At  Barnet,  Highgate^  and 
other  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London^  all 
the  queen's  ministers^  all  the  peers  and  commons 
of  parliament^  waited  upon  him  in  their  coaches  ; 
so  that  I  am  persuaded  there,  never  was  so  great 
and  joyful  i^  concourse  of  people  seen  since  the 
entry  of  king  James  the  Vltb,  of  ScotUnd^  on 
the  union  of  the  crowns*." 

Various  promotions  took  place  at  this  period. 

The  marquis  of  Montrose  and  the  earl  of  Rox- 

l>urgh  were  created  dukes  in  Scotland  ;  lord  Cow^ 

per  was  declared  lord  high  chancellor  ;  the  earl 

Intrigues     of  Stamford^  first  lord  of  trade^  &c.     But  by  far 

at  Court.  •'J. 

BUmSuioo  the  most  remarkable  chancre  had  been  made  in 

of  Sir  »  o 

Charles  the  coursc  of  the  session  by  the  dismission  of  sir 
Charles  Hedges^  secretary  of  state^  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seals  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland^  who 
had  lately  su(iceeded  to  that  title  on  the  death  of 


Hedges. 


I 


•  Sir  John  CtEURs  MSS.   Vide  Somervih*b*s  Hutwy  of 
Queen  Jfine,  Uh  Appendix,  p.  285. 
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his  fkifaer^  and  Vfho  was  nearljr  allied  to  the  duke  book  v, 
of  M arlboroagh  by  marriage  with  his  second  i7Q7. 
daughter.  This  promotion  seemed  very  favorable 
to  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  whigs^  by 
whom  it  was  earnestly  desired ;  but  it  proved  in 
reality  far  otherwise.  The  queen^  parted  with 
sir  Charles  Hedges,  for  whom  she  entertained  a 
great  esteem,  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  not 
till  after  much  importunate  solicitation ;  and  she 
retained  a  permanent  resentment  of  the  force  and 
constraint  which  slie  acted  under  upon  this  oc*- 
casibn.  In  the  month  of  October  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  writteA  to  the  duchess  to  urge 
this  matter  upon  the  queen  j  which  she  had  the 
folly  and  indiscretion  to  do  in  a  style  of  singular 
insolence.  She  pretended  that  the  lords  Godol- 
phin  and  Marlborough  would,  in  consequence . 
of  the  queen's  partiality  to  the  tories,  be  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  her  service.  '^  You  will 
then,''  said  the  duchess,  *'  find  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  a  violent  party,  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
have  very  little  mercy,  or  even  humanity,  for  you : 
whereas  you  ought  to  prevent  all  these  misfor- 
tunes by  giving  my  lord  treasurer  and  my  lord 
Marlborough,  whoip  you  may  so  safely  trust, 
leave  to  propose  those  things  to  you  which  they 
know  and  can  judge  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  your  service." 

About  this  period  a  new  favorite  had  arisen  in 
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no7.  chess  of  Marlborough^  and  introduced  by  her  to 
the  queen ;  over  whom  she  bad^  by  her  soft  and 
insinuating  manners^  so  opposite  to  the  imperious 
deportment  of  the  duchess,  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendency, that  her  grace  was  absolutely  supplant^ 
ed  before  she  was  apprised  of  the  danger.     Mrs. 

Mn.  Mar-  Masham  had  formed  a  strict  connection  with  the 

SMttn  rues 

iw®  fewuf  secretary  of  state,  Harley,  who  had  in  conjunct 
%ucca.  tion  with  her  devised  a  project  of  raising  himself 
to  the  summit  of  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  whose  whole  system  of  politics  he 
found  secretly  distasteful  to  the  queen.  The  se^ 
cretary  had  been  frequently  introduced  by  the 
favorite  to  private  audiences  of  the  queen,  in 
which  he  represented  to  her,  who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  her  authority,  the  political  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  held  by  the  Marlborough  family  ; 
and  he  practised  on  the  goodness  and  humanity 
of  the  queen^s  disposition,  by  reprobating  the 
boundless  ambition  and  avarice  which  prompted 
the  general  to  continue  a  war  so  fruitful  of  misery 
and  calamity — a  war  which  might  indeed  be  ne- 
cessary to  his  greatness,  but  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  terminate  on  very  advantageous  and 
honorable  terms  for  the  sovereign  and  nation. 
*'  Though  the  queen,"  says  a  cotemporary  au- 
thor, ^'  had  no  dislike  to  the  triumphs  of  a  thanks- 
giving day>  she  ever  thought  it  purcliased  mucl^ 
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too  dearly  by  the  lives  of  her  subjects.  She  had 
a  heart  which  overflowed  with  humanity :  the 
lists  of  the  slain  and  wounded  were  seldom  laid 
before  her,  but  her  eyes  swam  with  tears^  which 
neither  the  joy  of  victory  nor  the  formality  of 
congratulation  could  restrain*."  The  advance- 
ment of  Sunderland  would  of  course  tend  to 
strengthen  that  influence^  which  the  queen  had 
now  learned  to  dread  ;  and  the  personal  conse- 
quence of  Harley,  who  feared  not  the  competi- 
tion of  sir  Charles  Hedges,  would  be  greatly 
eclipsed  by  the  promotion  of  a  man  of  Sunder- 
land's high  rank,  connections,  and  political  abi* 
lity,  of  which  he  had  already  given  in  a  late  em-« 
bassy  to  Vienna  very  demonstrative  proofs.  After 
a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  queen  thought 
proper  to  yield  the  point  in  contest ;  and  the  earl 
of  Sunderland  was  declared  secretary  of  state  in 
December  1708.  But  from  this  moment  the 
Marlborough  interest  was  undermined,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  eventual  subversion. 

*  Other  Side  of  the  Question. 
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Embassy  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the  King  of  Sweden^ 
Campaign  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  A.  D.  17Q7-     Unsttc^ 
cessful  Attempt  on  Toulon.    Battle  of  Almanza.    Shipwreck 
of  Sir  Qoudesley  Shovel,    First  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
convened.     Debates  respecting  the  War  in  Spain,    Prwy 
Council  of  Scotland  abolished.    Secretary  Harley  dmninedL 
Whigs  Ibse  the  Fitvor  of  the  Queen.     Invasion  of  Scotland 
by  the  Pretender.     Campaign  in  Flanders,  Sfc.  A.  D.  1/03, 
Battle  of  Oudenard.     Conquest  of  Lisle,     Sardinia  and  Mu 
norca  reduced.     Singular  Contest  with  the  Court  of  Russia. 
Death  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.     Session  of  Parliament. 
Act  of  Grace,     Conferences  for  Peace  opened  at  the  Hague, 
War  becomes  unpopular  in  England.     Campaign  in  FianderSf 
A.  D.  1709.    Battde  of  Malplaquet,    MUUary  Operations 
in  Spain,    Extraordinary  Drfence  of  the  Castle  of  AlicauL 
King  of  Sweden  defeated  at  Pukowa,     New  Overtures  of 
Peace  made  by  France,     Session  of  Parliament.     Trial  of 
Sacheverel.     Great  Popularity  of  the  Tories,     Entire  Change 
•    of  Administration.     Conferences  of  Peace  revived  at  Ger" 
iruydenberg.     Campaign  in  Flanders,  A,  D.  1710. — and  im 
Spain.     Victoria  qfAimanara  and  Saragossa,    Reverse  <f 
FMune,    Disaster  at  Brihuega,      Sesiion  of  Parliament. 
Violence  of  the  Toriet.      Proceedings  of  the  Conoocatknk 
against  Whiston,    Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph — and  of  the 
Dauphin,    State  of  PoUHcs  on  the  Continent,    Campaign 
in  FtoHders,  A.  D.  171 1.    Capture  0/  Bonchaiste,    ArthiukB 
Charles  elected  Emperor,    Nwal  transactions,    Rl-concerted 
Attempt  agai$ist  Quebec,      Clandestine    Negociations   t^A 
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Erance.  Sesfion  of  Parliament.  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill  passed,  Duke  of  Marlborough  dismissed  from  his  Em- 
ployments.  Creation  of  Jloeioe  Peers.  Debates  on  the  Bar^ 
Tier  Treaty.  Scottish  Toleration  BUI.  Congress  held  at 
Utrecht.  Campaign,  A.  D.  1712,  in  Flanders.  Fatal  Ces- 
sation of  Arms,  Disasters  of  the  AlUes.  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
signed.  Session  of  Parliament.  Attempt  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  Debts  of  the  Crown  discharged.  Ministerial  Dis-- 
putes  and  Cabals.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  State  of  Europe. 
Treaty  of  Rastadt.  Session  of  Parliament.  Debater  on  the 
Danger  of  the  Protestant  Succession.  Writ  demanded  for  the 
FJectoral  Prince.  Death  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  SclUsm 
BUI  passed.  Measures  of  the  Court  hostile  to  the  Pretender.. 
Dismission  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Death  of  the  Queen. 
Review  of  her  Character. 

J^!^^-  IN  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1707,  the 

1707.    duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  were  equal- 

thcDukcofly  adapted  to  the  cabinet  and  the    field,    was 

Marlbo-        /  ,        .  ,  .  ,  , 

roughtothe  invested  with  a  very  important  embassy  to  the 
Sweden,  klog  of  Sweden.  This  monarch,  after  forcing,  as 
has  been  related^  the  Danish  court  to  a  separate 
peace  at  Travendahl,  passed  over  into  Ingria, 
where  the  czar  Peter  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Narva  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  Russians, 
leading  without  hesitation  to  the  attack  a  body 
of  troops  not  exceeding  10,000  men,  he  gave 
the  czar  a  total  and  memorable  defeat.  Believ- 
ing the  Swedish  provinces  on  that  side  secure, 
and  despising  so  imbecile  an  enemy,  he  advanced 
into  LivoDta,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Poland 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Riga.  Afterwards  attacking 
the  united  army  of  Poles  and  Saxons  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Dwina,  he  forced  the  passage  of  that  riVcr  •^2LZ^ 
with  great  slaugtiter  ;  and,  penetrating  iato  the  17<V* 
heart  of  the  kifigdom^  by  a  series  of  aatORtthing 
auccegses  made  himself  master  of  Cracow  and 
Warsaw ;  and  being  animated  by  an  implaeable 
animosity  against  king  Augustus,  he  caused  a 
diet  to  be  assembled,  by  whom  the  deposition  of 
diaC  monarch  was  pronounced,  ai^  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski,  a  Polish  palatine  of  great  merit  and 
accomplishments,  elected  king  of  Poland  is  his 
stead.  The  unfortunate  Augustus,  retiring  iato 
Saxony,  was  pursued  thither  also  by  his  relentless  ^ 
anti^nist,  who  reduced  the  whole  electorate, 
Dresden  excepted,  to  unconditional  submission, 
levying  immense  contributions  upon  the  inhabit-* 
ants,  and  diffusing  terror  throughout  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  even  the  imperial  court 
of  Vienna  itself.  A  treaty  was  at  length  signed  aft 
Alt-Ranstadt  between  Ae  kings  of  Sweden  and 
Poland ;  by  which  the  latter  relinquidied  his  pre* 
tensions  to  the  Polish  "diadem  in  favour  of  Stanis'* 
laus — ^retaining  the  mere  empty  title  of  king,  and 
stipulating  only  for  the  restitution  of  Us  elect- 
orate. The  king  of  Sweden  nevertheless  still  le** 
mained  with  his  army  in  Saxony,  where  his  con» 
duct  was  such  as  to  occasion  great  umbrage  to  tba 
allies,  and  more  particularly  the  emperor,  whomlia 
trea/ted  with  great  haughtiness  and  disdain.  The 
Swedish  envoy  at  Vienna,  baron  SteafaleiAeiai, 
2 
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wooK  VL  haviDg  complained  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct 
17C^.    of  count  Zobar^  a  young  and  rasH  Hungarian  lord 
who  had  spoken  in  language  very  disrespectful 
and  insulting  of  the  king  of  Sweden>  that  fierce 
Yandalian  conqueror  insisted  upon  the  count's 
being  delivered  up  to  him ;  also  upon  the  absolute 
surrender  of  the  Russian  troops  who  had  escaped 
from  the  defeats  in  Poland  into  Germany^  and  had 
been  entertained  in  the  imperial  armies ;  and  of 
'   thoseofficers  whohad  obstructed  theSwedish  levies 
in  Silesia.  Count  Wrattislau  being  nominated  am-* 
bassador  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  count  Piper^  first 
minister  to  his  Swedish  majesty,  wrote  him,  saying 
''  that  if  he  came  with  power  to  give  his  master 
real  satisfaction,  he  would  be  welcome ;  but  that> 
if  he  only  came  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  his 
Swedish  majesty's  pretensions,  he  might  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  that  journey :"  and  upon  the 
count's  subsequent  arrival  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  the 
king  refused  to  admit  him  to  an  audience.     The 
demands  of  Sweden  were  now  enlarged  and  mul- 
tiplied into  divers  distinct  articles,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  were^.  that  the  protestant  reli- 
gion in  Silesia  be  restored,  accoMing  to  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia;  that  his  imperial  majesty  should 
renounce  all  pretences  to  the  quota  which  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  prince  of  the  empire,  had 
omitted  to  fWrnish  during  the  present  war ;  and 
that  the  whole  Swedish  army,  on  their  return  to 
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Poland^  should  be  maintained  at  the  emperor's  book  vr. 
charge  :  all  of  which  the  eowi  of  Vienna  was  1707. 
ultimately  compelled  to  ra4;ify.  Surprise  being 
expressed  by  some  of  the  courtiers  at  his  imperial 
^oMLJesty's  yielding  to  the  article  respecting  the  re- 
storationjof  protestantism  in  Silesia^  the  emperor  re- 
plied^ ''that  it  was  fortunate  the  king  of  Sweden  did 
not  insist  upon  his  turning  protestant  himself" 

In  the  height  of  this  dispute^  and  while  the 
most  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
a  rupture  might  take  place^  so  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  allies,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ar-  Embassy  ^ 
rived  in  Saxony  upon  an  ostensible  embassy  of  Maribo- 

1  •  m_  •    1  *    •  1  «  I  •        K>Ugh  to 

compliment^  bu^  with  a  hidden  purpose  to  dis-charietxni 
cover  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
aiidj  by  those  arts  of  insinuation  and  address  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master^  to  conciliate  his 
favor  and  regard.  Being  conducted  by  count 
Piper  with  distinguished  marks  of  honor  into  the 
king's  presence^  he  presented  to  that  monarch  a 
letter  from  the  queen  of  England,  written  with 
her  own  hand  :  and  knowing  the  weakness  of  the 
king's  character  with  respect  to  flattery  and  the 
extravagance  of  his  pride^  ill  concealed  under  a 
guise  of  simplicity  and  modest  reserve,  he  de« 
clared,  '^  that  had  not  the  sex  of  the  queen  6f 
England,  his  mistress,  prevented,  she  would  have 
crossed  (lie  sea  to  visit  a  prince  adm^'cd  by  the 

TOL.  II.  « 
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BOOK  VI,  M^hole  unirerse/' — His  grace  added,  ''  that  he 
i;k)7.  esteemed  himself  honoured  in  making  these  as- 
surances ;  and  that  he  should  think  it  a  great 
happiness  if  his  affairs  would  allow  him  to  learn 
under  so  great  a  general  as  his  majesty^  what  he 
'  yet  wanted  to  know  in  the  art  of  war.*'  To  this 
speech  the  king  of  Swedea  replied,  '^  that  he 
should  always  have  the  utmost  regard  for  the  in"* 
terposition  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
interests  of  the  grand  alliance — ^tbat  her  majesty 
might  be  assured  his  design  was  to  depart  hence> 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  satisfaction  he  had 
demanded— and  that  he  should  do  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common  cause 
in  general,  or  to  the  protestant  religion  in  parti- 
cular^ of  which  he  should  always  glory  to  be  a 
zealous  protector.*''  He  then  invited  the  duke  to 
dinner^  placing  him  on  his  right  hand^  and  count 
Piper  on  the  left :  after  which  the  duke  retired 
with  the  king  and  the  count  into  the  audience- 
room;^  where  a  long  and  interesting  conference 
took  place ;  during  which  the  duke>  as  we  are 
told^  often  fixed  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  king. 
When  France  was<  mentioned,  he  perceived  symp* 
toms  of  disgust  and  aversion;  and  when  the 
conquests  of  the  allies  were  touched  upon,  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure.  When  he  named  the 
czar,  the  king's  countenance  was  inflamed,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  apger,    He  moreover  re : 
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marked^  that  the  king  bad  a  map  of  Muscovy  book  vi. 
lying  before  him  on  the  table.  Hence  he  inferr^d^  j^q^^ 
that  the  real  object  of  the  king's  ambition  was  to 
dethrone  the  czar^  as  he  had  already  done  the 
king  of  Poland— that  he  entertained  no  designs 
inimical  to  the  allies,  and  meant  only  to  impose 
some  hard  terms  upon  the  emperor,  with  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  would  be  obliged  to  com* 
ply  :  and  satisfied  \^ith  the  justness  of  these  con* 
elusions,  he  retired  from  the  king's  presence  with-- 
out  making  any  specific  proposal.  After  receiving 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction  which  this  fero-^ 
cious  monarch  ever  perhaps  conferred  upon  any 
individual,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  king,  and, 
passing  through  the  courtsof  Berlin  and  Hanover^ 
arrived  at  the  Hague,  May  the  8th,  1707*. 

After  the  successful  campaign  of  1706,  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  that 
France,  whose  .pride  was  now  humbled  in  thcdust, 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance ;  and  that  the  allies  as  victors,  might  in 
a  short  time  dictate  th^  terms  of  peace  with  the 
point  of  the  sword.  Depressed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  preceding  year,  Louis  had  ordered  a 
memorial  to  be  transmitted  to  the  States  General, 
expressing  a  desire  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  This 
overture  producing  no  effect,  the  king  of  France 
next  solicited  the  king  of  Sweden^  then  in  tb« 

*  Voltagoe,  Lamberti,  Burnet,  Lediard,  kd 
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BOOK  VL  meridian  of  his  prosperity^  to  offer  his  mediation ; 
\707,  but  this  was  declined,  because  the  belligerent 
powers  ia  opposition  to  France  had  not  joined  in 
the  application.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  then 
openly,  ia  the  mune  of  the  French  monarch,  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  smd 
the  field  deputies,  proposing  that  conferences 
should  be  opened  for  the  restoration  of  the  ge- 

iDcffectuai  Heral  tranquillity.     This  was  treated  as  insidious^ 

Ovntureof  ^ 

France  for  and  a  Specification  of  preliminaries  required. 
Louis,  embarrassed  and  distressed^  not  only  offer- 
ed to  resign  Spain  and  the  Indies,  or  Milan,  Na- 
ples, and  Sicily,  to  king  Charles,  with  a  barrier 
to  the  Dutch,  and  a  compensation  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  but  descended  so  low  as  to  request  the  in-* 
tqr  position  of  the  pope  with  the  catholic  courts  in 
his  favor.  The  various  propositions  of  his  Most 
Christian  majesty  were  however  finally  declared 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  his  whole  conduct  re- 
presented as  deceitful,  and  calculated  only  to 
weaken  the  confederacy  by  exciting  groundless 
jealousies  and  apprehensions ;  and  the  allies  once 
more  entered  into  the  field,  confident  of  new  and 
more  splendid  triumphs. 

The  operations  of  the  ensuing  summer  did  net, 
however,  in  any  degree  tend  to  confirm  these  lofty 
ideos.  The  due  do  Vendome,  who  was  re-ap- 
pointed to  the  command  ia  Flanders,  chose  his 
posts  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment,  that  the 
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duke  of  Marlborouith  could  not  >iritboiit  ttiaDifcrt  looKvi: 
rashness  venture  upon  an  attack.  This  was  thp  1707. 
only  campaign  during  tbe  war  in  which  that 
great  commander  did  not  obtain  some  signal  ad* 
vantage  oter  tbe  enemy  ;  and  tbe  French  ge* 
neral>  whose  policy  it  was  to  act  upoil  tbe  de-^ 
fensive^  fully  sustained  his  high  reputation^  by 
thus  putting,  after  so  long  a  career  of  Tictory^ 
a  total  stop  to  the  progress  of  tile  confederato 
arms. 

A  detail  of  military  operations  prodactiva  of  Campaign 
no  striking  effect  can  be  interesting  only  to  nliU<* 
tary  men ;  in  the  estimation  of  whom  the  ritil 
tommanders  displayed  extraordinary  ptooft  of 
science  and  genius.  Intelligence  being  receite^^ 
May  tbe  27tb^  that  the  French  were  encamped 
on  the  plain  of  Fleurus^  the  duke  of  MarllKH 
rough  hastened  to  the  attack,  but  found  the  pan 
.of  Ronquieres^  seotired  by  the  enemy.  He  hi4 
jproposed  to  form  the  siege  of  Mons  or  Charleroii 
pk  case  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  briag  on  a  g^ 
peral  e^agement ;  but  thiil  design  was  frustrat- 
ed by  M.  yendome's  taking  a  position  which 
would  have  exposed  the  weahby  and  open  citiei 
of  Brabant,  Louraine^  and  Brussels  in  particular^ 
to  the  utmost  danger.  The  two  amies  alter  thid 
remained  in  the  strong  opflosite  camps  of  Mel- 
dc^t  and  Gemblourt^  ^r  near  two  months^  alfiiort 
^  a  itata  of  iaa«tion  ;  duriag  ^bich  tnteryaltho   . 

11 
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BOOK  VI.  duke  of  Marlborough^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
1707.  correspondent  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  declared 
^  ''  the  enemy  to  be  in  such  a  situation,  that,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  undertake  any  siege,  the  allies 
virould  rather  be  obliged  to  spend  their  time  in  ob- 
serving his  motions,"  being  considerably  inferior 
in  number. 

At  length  the  duke  and  M .  Auverquerque,  on 
receiving  certain  advice  that  the  French  general 
had  detached  twenty-five  battalions  and  squadrons 
to  Provence,  resolved  to  venture  an  attack  on  the 
fortified  camp  of  Gemblours ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
August  the  allies  passed  the  Dyle  at  the  abbey  of 
Florivale,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived  at 
break  of  day  at  the  heights  of  Waveren.  But  on 
the  first  alarm  the  French  decamped  with  preci- 
pitation from  Gemblours,  and  retreated  to  the 
strong  position  of  Pieton.  On  the  duke  of 
lyiarlborough's  continuing  his  march  towards 
pieton,  they  again  decamped  in  the  night  with- 
out beat  of  drum,  and  scarcely  appeared  to  halt 
till  they  had  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  found  them- 
selves safe  behind  their  lines  under  the. cannon  of 
Lisle,  their  right  extending  to  Pont-a-Tresin. 
The  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  this  time  prevented 
the  allies  from  urging  the  pursuit  beyond  the 
plains  of  Marimont ;  and  though,  the  French 
suffered  extremely  in  this  long  and  fatiguing 
march,  the  due  de  Vendome  ultimately  succeeded 
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both  iu  bis  determination  to  ayoid  a  battlej  and  in  book  vi. 
covering  the  fortified  towns  on  the  frontier.  The     irov. 
duke  of  Marlborough^  finding  that  no  laurels 
were  to  be  gathered  this  campaign^  left  the  camp 
at  Helchin  early  in  October^  and  retired  disap^ 
pointed  to  the  Hague. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  marechal  Villars  on  the 

Rjiiae. 

met  with  very  considerable  successes.  The  dis-  * 
asters  of  the  preceding  campaign  in  this  quarter^ 
which  in  ail  others  was  so  prosperous,  were  be- 
lieved to  sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  prince  Louis 
of  Baden^  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  .de«- 
clining  state  of  health.  He  deemed  himself,  witb 
great  apparent  reason,  neglected  and  sacrificed  by 
those  who  governed  the  councils  of  the  emperor 
at  Vienna :  and  his  harsh  and  haughty  temper 
inflamed  their  resentment,  and  heightened  dislike 
into  animosity.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he 
had .  retired,  oppressed  with  illness  and  devoured 
with  chagrin,  to  the  baths  of  Schlangenbade,  de* 
daring  openly,  ''  that  as  affairs  were  at  that 
time  managed,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befal  a  man  of  honor  was  to  command  an  impe- 
rial army."  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  4th  of  Death  of 
January  1706-7,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  mar-  ©f  BaS^n? 
grave  of  Bareith,  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  which 
had  unfortunately  aggravated,  as  is  usual  with  per- 
sons of  rnean  capacity,  his  natural  obstinacy  and 
stupidity.    The  skill  and  experience  of  the  prince 
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BOOK  VT.  of  Baden  became  now  the  subject  of  recollectioi^ 
''^t!^  and  regret.  All  Germany  was  thrown  into  conr 
sternation  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French 
armjj  which^  passing  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg^  de« 
feated  the  advanced  guard  of  the  imperial  army, 
forced  the  lines  at  Stolhoffen,  esteemed  the  ram^ 
part  of  the  empire,  laid  the  duchy  of  Wirtember^ 
under  contribution,  made  themseWes  masters  of 
Suabia,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube.  But 
when  marechal  Yillars  was  meditating  measures 
which  might  change  the  whole  face  of  the  war, 
he  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  army  by  sending 
great  detachments  to  Provence.  The  anxiety  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  at  the  alarming  successes  of 
Yillars,  strikingly  appears  in  a  letter  from  the 
minister  count  Zinzendorf  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, dated  June  the  4th,  in  which  he  thus 
expresses  himself :  ''  I  understand,  by  the  letter 
your  highness  was  pleased  to  write  me  on  the  23d 
of  May,  the  uneasiness  you  were  then  under  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Rhine, 
which  without  doubt  is  increased  by  the  be* 
haviour  of  the  army  of  the  empire  when 
the  marechal  de  Yillars  passed  the  Rhine.  I 
confess  this  is  a  very  unlucky  accident,  which 
'  could  not  have  happened  if  we  had  had  a  corn-* 
petent  chief  at  the  bead  of  our  troops.  Your 
highness  knows  that  the  first  proposal  was  to 
send  for  the  prince  of  Savoy,  and  that  it  wa* 
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iJterwards  thought  proper  in  England  and  Hoi-  BOOKVt 
land  to  change  that  purpose;  though  I  will  not  1707. 
pretend  to  say  whether  this  might  not  haye  heen 
the  most  reasonable  project.  Count  Starembei^ 
was  put  in  the  room  of  this  prince  ;  but  imme* 
jdiatelyihis  resolution  was  changed^-*and>  thanks 
be  to  God  !  the  whole  court  was  witness  that  I 
had  no  hand  in  it.  But^  in  short,  there  are  cer* 
tain  moments  at  court  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
put  9  stop  to^  or  to  hinder,  those  evil  resolutions 
which  one  has  frequently  reason  to  wish  other- 
wise in  the  sequel.  In  this  unhappy  juncture  I 
have  proposed  the  elector  of  Hanover  for  this 
pon^mand,  because  I  believe  it  necessary  the  army 
of  the  empire  should  have  a  chief  whose  birth  and 
personal  merit  may  carry  a  weight  with  theni." 
This  was  a  Tery  honorable  testimony  to  the  poll* 
tical  and  military  character  of  that  respectable 
prince,  who  now  began  to  derive  great  import* 
ance  from  his  eventual  claim  to  the  succession  of 
the  British  crowns.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  empire,  the  elector  in  a  short 
time  assumed  the  command  of  the  imperial  army, 
^vhich  he  conducted  with  much  judgment  and 
prudence.  And  count  Merci  having  surprised 
and  defeated  the  marquis  de  Vivans  at  Offenburg, 
M.  de  y  illars  was  forced  to  abandon  his  splendid 
projects}  and  repass  the  Biiine  by  Fort  Louis 
into  Alsace. 
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BOQi;  VL      The  disappointment  sustained  by  the  alliei  on 

1707.     the  side  of  Italy  was  proportionate  to  the  high 

and  confident  hopes  which  had  been  previously 

Campaign  excited.  In  the  month  of  July  (1207)^  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  passed  the  Var 
at  the  head  of  30^000  men,  and  marched  directly 
towards  Toulon,  to  which  they  laid  close 
siege.  As  the  principal  naval  magazines  of 
France,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  fleet,  were 
inclosed  within  its  walls  or  its  harbour,  this 
enterprise  excited  a  general  consternation.    The 

Stgcof  place  was  however  defended  with  the  most 
lieroic  valor  ;  and  prince  Eugene  was  sus* 
pected,  from  his  unusual  caution,  to  act  under 
the  restraint  of  secret  orders.  An  enterprise 
which  the  spirit  of  adventure,  approaching  to 
rashness,  only  could  render  successful  was  pro- 
tracted into  length  ;  and  troops  being  assem- 
bled from  all  parts  in  great  force  for  its  re- 
lief, the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  feared  lest  his 
retreat  to  Italy  srhould  be  intercepted,  thought 
proper  to  raise  the  siege  with  precipitation, 
and  to  repass  the  Var,  without  any  acquisi- 
tion of  honor  or  pro&t  from  this  undertak- 
ing into  his  own  dominions.  It  answered 
tlie  purpose,  however,  of  causing  a  powerful 
diversion  to  the  French  forces  on  the  Rhine; 
and  immense  damage  was  sustained  from  the 
attacks  of  the   English  fleet,  co-operating  with 
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the  besieging  army^  on  the  ships  of  ^ar  and  mer*  vookvl 
chantmen   in  the  harbour*.  1707. 

Great  blame  was  upon  this  occasion  imputed 
to  the  emperor,  who,  careless  and  indifferent  to 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  from  which  he  could 
reap  no  benefit,  had  detached  a  large  body  of 
troops,  originally  destined  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  he  effected  a  com- 
plete conquest :  and  this  was  the  only  advantage 
gained  by  the  allies  during  this  unfortunate 
campaign,  of  which  the  most  disastrous  events 
still  remain  to  be  narrated. 

If  on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  Germany,  and 
Flanders,  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  allies 
were  not  satisfactorily  answered,  in  Spain  they 
suffered  a  fatal  reverse.  Don  Pedro  king  of  Por-Death  of 
tugal  had  departed  this  life  December  9,  1706,  Wrtu^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  don  Juan  V., 
who  declared  that  he  would  religiously  observe 
all  the  engagements  of  his  father.  In  a  council 
of  war,  held  at  Valencia,  February  1707,  it  was 

*  Amongst  "  the  many  good  consequences"  resulting  from 
this  expedition,  the  historian  Tindal  reckons  "  the  burning  of 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses  in  Toulon,  and  the  devas- 
tations committed  in  Provence  to  the  value  of  thirty  millions  of 
livres.**  And  yet  there  are  strong  indications  in  the  history  of 
that  writer,  of  a  mind  naturally  humane  and  generous.  But 
sach  Is  the  tendency  of  a  state  of  national  eamity  and  war  to 
jbarden  and  brutalize  the  mind ! 
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BOOK  VLi^^olved  by  the  marquis  das  Minas  and  the  earl  of 
*^]^Z^^  Galway^  on  the  strength  of  th6  reinforcements 
lately  arrived  from  England,  to  act  offensiyely 
seek  out  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  bring  there 
to  battle.  The  eai*l  of  Peterborough,  who  had 
MHi'tary  now  returned  to  Spain,  gave  indeed  his  opinion  in 
S^^^"  favour  of  a  defensive  campaign  ;  but  this  was  by 
his  enemies,  and  they  were  numerous,  ascribed  mere* 
ly  to  envy  and  hatred  of  the  earl  of  Gal  way,  a  ge- 
neral of  great  military  skill  and  experience — of  nn* 
impeached  integrity,  of  heroic  valour,  andremarkr 
able  for  the  modesty  of  his  disposition  {p,nd  the 
suavity  of  his  manners — and  whose  highest  eulor 
gium  it  was,  that  he  possessed  the  entire  affec«- 
tion,  friendship  and  confidence  of  that  sagacious 
obseryer  and  penetrating  judge  of  men,  the  late 
kii%  William, 
Bftttie  of  la  consequence  of  the  resol  u  t  ion  actually  taken, 
the  confederate  army  moved  with  their  whole 
force  to  Yecla,  where  the  duke  of  Berwick  had 
formied  a  grand  depdt  of  provisions  and  stores, 
which  he  abandoned  at  their  approach.  Encou- 
raged by  the  unexpected  and  precipitate  retreat 
of  this  general,  they  advanc^  to  Portalegre,  with 
a  view  to  surprise  htm  in  his  camp.  But  before 
this  design  could  be  effected,  intelligence  was  re* 
ceived  that  the  duke  being  joined  by  the  re- 
inibrcements  be  looked  for,  was  on  his  march  to 
attack  the  allies.  Both  armiai  being  now  eqiiaUy 
disposed  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle,   the  earl 
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<^Galway  proceeded,  April  14  (1707),  to  the  book  vt, 
plains  of  Almanza,    where  he   found  the  ene-     1707. 
my,  far  superior  in  number,  drawn  up  and  rea« 
djr  to  receive  him.     The  action  extended  from 
wing  to  wing.     The  centre  of  the  allied  army, 
composed  of  English  and  Dutch  infantry,  fought 
with  the  greatest  gallantry,   and  drove  the  enemy 
before  them.     But  the  right  wing,  consisting  en* 
tirely  of  Portuguese  troops,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  das  Minas  in  person,  fled  at  the  first  on- 
set— ^and  the  left,    where  the  English  and  Dutch 
cavalry  were  posted,   after  ihcredible  efforts  of 
valour  yielding  to  superior  force,  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick ordered  his  two  wings  to  attack  the  main 
body  in  flank.      But  the  generals  of  infantry, 
forming  the  battalions  into  a  hollow  square,  re- 
tired from  the  field  of  battle  with  inconsiderable 
loss.     Night  quickly  came  on.     They  were  stran- 
gers to  the  country,  and  did  not  know  where  to 
retire  for  safety.     After  marching  nine  hours, 
and  fighting  about  six,  they  could  move  no  fiir- 
ther.     They  had  spent  their  ammunition,  and  had 
not  so  much  as  bread  and  water  to  refresh  them- 
selves with.     Besides  this  they  expected  to  be 
attacked   next  morning  by  the  enemy,  against 
whom  they  could  make  no  effectual  resistance, 
being  totally  abandoned  by  the  cavalry.     In  these 
forlorn  and  destitute  circumstances,  they  came  to 
the  desperate  resolution  of  surrendering  them- 
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]K)OK  VT.  selres  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
1707.  three  entire  battalions.  The  duke  of  Berwick  ig 
said  to  have  been  astonished^  and  scarcely  to 
liave  credited  the  officer  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage. The  Portuguese  and  part  of  the  British 
cavalry^  with  the  foot  that  guarded  the  baggage, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Alcira,  where  the 
broken  remains  of  the  army  mournfully  assem* 
bled,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of  14,000  men,  ex- 
clusive of  800  officers ;  with  all  the  artillery,  equi- 
page, ammunition,  and  standards.  Das  Minas 
made  an  early  escape  with  the  Portuguese  cavalry 
to  Xativa ;  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  who  charged, 
first  as  genera!,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  and 
then  as  a  volunteer  in  Fabreque's  regiment  of 
dragoons,  retired  reluctantly  from  the  field,  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head  with  a 
sword.  The  day  after  the  battle  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
army,  which  had  now  acquired  the  most  decisive 
superiority ;  and  though  the  earl  of  Galway  did 
all  that  an  active  and  able  general  could  to  re- 
trieve so  great  a  misfortune,  and  compensate  for 
the  error  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  ex- 
cess of  his  zeal,  yet  Arragon  and  Valentia  were 
gradually  evacuated,  and  the  campaign  concluded 
with  the  siege  and    capture  of  Lerida  by  the 

Aipwreck  Spaniards. 

4csieySho.     The  naval  history  of  the   present  year  also, 
from  causes   impossible  for  human   wisdom  to- 
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^af d  against^  is  most  disastrous.  From  tbe  pe-  bookvl 
riod  of  the  dismission  of  sir  George  Rooke,  sir  X707. 
Cloudesle;  Shovel  had  commanded  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  high  reputation — co-operating, 
ageeably  to  bis  orders^  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  where,  by  universal  ac- 
knowledgment, he  performed  alt  that  could  be 
expected  ftom  a  great  naval  officer.  He  made 
himself  master  of  two  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  he  kept  up  a  tremendous  bombard^ 
ment  on  the  town,  aad  destroyed  or  compelled 
(he  enemy,  to  destroy  not  less  than  twenty  ships 
of  war  lying  there,  eight  of  which  were  of  the 
line  of  battle.  On  the  miscarriage  of  this  expe- 
dition he  left  a  strong  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand' of  sir  Thomas  Dilkes  .for  the  JVIediter- 
ranean  s<^rvice,  and  sailed  from  Gibraltar  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  for  England.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
1707,  he  had  ninety  fathom  water  in  the  sound- 
ings, and  brought  the  fleet  to,  the  weather  being 
extremely  hazy.  Towards  evening  a  fresh  and 
apparently  favourable  gale  springing  up,  he  made 
the  signal  for  sailing,  supposing. the  channel  tn 
be  open.  But  by  eight  o'clock  signals  of  distress 
vrere  made  by  several  of  the  fleet,  who  found 
themselves,  to  their  astonishment,  upon  the  rocks 
to  the  westward  of  Scilly.  The  Association,  iu 
fwhich  sir  Qloudesley  himself  hoisted  his  flag. 
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BOOKVL  struck  and  instantly  foundered  vfHh  all  the  crew; 

""^I^Z^  as  also  the  Eagle  and  Romney.  The  Royal  Anne 
was  saved  by  an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind 
and  activity  in  sir  George  Byng  and  his  men^ 
who  shifted  the  sails  when  within  a  ship's  length 
of  a  rock  to  the  leeward.  Lord  Dursley  in  the 
St.  George  had^  if  possible,  a  still  more  mira* 
culous  escape ;  for  his  ship  was  dashed  on  the 
same  ridge  of  rocks  with  the  Association  :  and 
the  same  wave  which  was  perceived  io  be  fatal 
to  the  latter^  set  the  St.  George  again  afloat.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel's  hody^  being  the  next  day 
with  many  others  cast  on  shore  and  found  on  the 
strand^  was  carried  to  London  and  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey^  where  a  monunient  was 
erected  in  memory  of  this  renowned  adm^iral^ 
who  ranks  amongst  the  greatest  sea-commandera 
of  that  or  any  other  age.  Of  undaunted  resolu* 
tion  and  intrepidity,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
eminent  for  generosity,  frankness  and  integrity. 
Unversed  in  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  courts* 
he  was  uniform  and  consistent  in  his  zeal  for  the 
liberty,  and  in  his  attachment  to  the  religion,  of 
his  country.  This  great  man  was  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune,  and  by  his  personal  merit  alone, 
from  the  lowest  beginnings  rose  io  the  highest 
station  in  the  navy.  His  loss  was  regarded  a* 
national,  and  his  tomb  was  consecrated  by  the^ 
tears  of  his  country.    Thi3  terrible  calamity  wa» 
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ill  compensated  bj  the  accouats  which  at  this  bookvi« 
period  arrived  of  the  total  destruction  of  the     noi. 
Prench   fisheries  at  Newfoundland— rseveral  fri*    , 
gates  on  that  station  being  taken  or  burnt^  and 
upwards  of  SOO  boats  demolished^  with  70^000 
quintals  of  fish. — Such  are  the  triumphs  of  war  ! 
On  the  other  hand^  the  French  admirals  Fourbin 
and  Du  Guai  Trouin  attacked  the  Portugal  and 
West  India  fleets  with  success,  and  captured  seve- 
ral line-of-battle  ships  of  the  convoy. 

The  affairs  of  Irela'nd,  for  several  successive  ^*^*"®^ 

Ireland. 

jears^  aflford  few  materials  for  general  his- 
tory ;  and  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  passed  without  any  very  memorable  oc- 
currence. The  extreme  oppression  and  misery 
endured  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  that 
country  at  this  period  are  recorded  in  striking 
colours  by  the  numerous  and  unavailing  petitions 
remaining  on  the  journals  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Multiplied  instances  occurred*  every  ses- 
sion of  the  tyranny  practised  by  the  civil,  and 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  military  powers, 
exhibiting  a  complexion  of  manners  little  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1707,  a  session  was  held  by  the  earl  of  Pern-  ^ 
broke,  in  which  some  faint  attempts  appear  to 
have  been  made  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  more 
flagrant  existing  abuses.  The  house  of  com- 
mons passed  a  resolution,  to  which  the  members 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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BOOK  VI.  engaged  individually  upon  theii^  honour  toad« 
^■][7JJ?^  here,  in  favor  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland; 
and  the  address  of  the  commons^  congratulating 
her  majesty  upon  the  glory  which  she  had  ac* 
quired  by  accomplishing  the  union  of  the  British 
kingdoms^  hinted  at  a  more  comprehensive  union, 
which  would  farther  redound  to  the  strength  and 
lustre  of  her  crown.     Happy  had  it  been  if  the 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  English  government, 
at  this  period,  had  been  as  ready  to  impart  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  her  constitution  to  the  sister* 
kingdom,  as  Ireland  appears  to  l)ave  been  disposed 
with  gratitude  to  have  adopted  them 
TTSe  first         file  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  con- 
of  Great     yened  on  the  23d  of  October  1707,  when  all  the 

Bntaiacoo* 

vened.  forms  usual  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  parlia*- 
ment  were  observed,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  re- 
chosen  speaker.  Fresh  assurances  were  given  of 
the  resolution  of  the  two  houses  to  support  the 
queen  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
and  after  much  fruitless  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  recent  misfortunes  in  Spain,  the 
lords  and  commons  joined  in  a  resolution  and  ad- 
dress^ "  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honor- 
able for  her  majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  or  the 
West  Indies  were  suflfered  to  continue  in  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon/'  To  which  the 
qiieen  replied,  "  that  she  was  fully  of  opinion  that 
no  peace  could  be  safe  till  the  entire  monarch/ 
1 
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of  Spain  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Austria/*  bookvl 
The  tories  were  unaaimous  in  magnifying  the     ijq;, 
services  of  the  earl  of  Peterboroneh ;  who  beinir  ^^^^^ 
justly  in  disfavour  with  the  ministers  for  his  ex*  the  war  la 

Spaiiu 

travagaat  and  eccentric  behaviour>  and  lately  re^ 
called  by  them^  now  threw  himself  upon  the  pro«^ 
Section  of  the  opposite  party.  The  whigl^  on  the 
other  handj  vindicated  the  earl  of  Oalwan^  who 
published  an  excellent  narrative  of  his  own  con* 
duct  in  answer  to  the  acqi^aAipns  brought  against 
him  by  lord  Peterborougn!  ^^Smplahkts  were  in 
return  preferred  against  the  accusefi  and  letters 
of  the  titular  king  of  Spain  produced,  sufficiently 
manifesting  thedissatisfactionhe  had  feltatthe  earl 
of  Peterborough's  proceedings.  Upon  which  the 
earl  brought  so  many  witnesses  to  the  bar«  and  pro^ 
dueedsueh  a  number  of  papers  to  justify  bis  con- 
duct^ that  the  house^  after  sitting  day  after  day 
for  near  a  fortnight^  and  wasting  their  time  in 
endless  readings  and  examinations,  grew  weary 
of  the  business ;  and  perceiving  that  the  longer 
they  investigated,  the  more  they  were  puzzled  and 
perplexed^  the  whole  business  was  suffered  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  without  coming  to  any  vote  or 
resolution  whatever  respecting  it. 

A  remarkable  debate  took  place  during  this  Pnvy 

\  ®  Councilof 

session  relative  to  Scotland.      Notwithstanding  Scotland 
the  union  of  legislatures^  it  was  still  a  doubt  whe- 
ther a  distinct  administration  of  the  executive 
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BOOKVT.  governmeat  should  not  be  maintatoed  in  that 
17Q7.  kingdom ;  but  the  house  of  commons  were  deter- 
mined against  it :  and  a  bill  was  introduced^  and 
passed  by  a  great  majority^  ''  for  rendering  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  more  entire  and 
complete ;"'  by  which  it  was  positively  enacted 
that  there  sj^ould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the 
kingdom  ot  Great  Britain.  The  utmost  influ- 
ence of  the  court  was  exerted  against  this  bill 
when  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords ;  where  it 
passed  at  length  with  great  diflScuIty^  and  to  the 
extreme  discontent  of  all  those  who  were  jealous 
or  indignant  at  any  circumscription  of  the  royal 
prerogative^  on  a  close  division  of  fifty  to  forty- 
five  voices. 

On  this  occasion^  that  distinguished  and  illus^ 
trious  patriot/  lord  Somers^  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  speech  in  favour  of  thebill^  shew^ 
ing^  both  by  argument  and  example^  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  the  existence  of  any  such  body 
as  the  Scottish  council^  vested  with  powers  simi* 
lar  to  those  formerly  exercised  by  the  court  of 
star^hamber  in  Englandj  with  the  faintest  idea 
of  political  liberty  * 
ulT^liM-  ^^h  *°  February  1708  happened  an  im- 
v^u^.  portant  change  in  the  administration^  by  the  dis- 
mission of  Mr.  Harley^  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the 

♦  Vide  Hardwickb  Stetc  Papers, 
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.^xcbequer^  fo  that  office^  wlio  Wj^s  succeeded  by  bookvl 
Mr.  Smithy  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  \jqj,  " 
Mr.  St.  John^  secretary  at  war^  and  sir  Simon 
Harcourt^  attoruey-geaeral,  chose  io  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Mr.  Harley^  and  resigned  their  places ; 
the  former  of  which  was  givcQ  to  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole^  now  distinguished  for  his  great  parlia- 
mentary t^'leuts  and  capacity  for  business ;  and 
cir  James  Montague  was  loade  attorney-general. 
The  lords  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  had  for 
a.considerable  time  past  been  very  uneasy  at  the 
secret  practices  of  the  late  secretary,  and  the  dan- 
gerous intrigues  carrying  on  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mrs.  Masham.  Tliis  charge,  indeed,  the 
secretary  positively  denied  ;  and  in  a  letter  writ-" 
ten  by  him  io  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  March 
1707,  he  says,  *'  I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  grac^, 
that  I  serve  you  by  inclination  and  principle,  and 
a  very  little  time  will  make  that  manifest ;  as  well 
as  that  I  have  no  views  or  aims  of  my  own," 
And  in  September  following  he  writes,  I  have 
for  near  two  years  seen  the  storm  poming  upon 
me,  and  now  I  find  I  ^m  to  be  sacritic^d  to  sly 
insinuations  a^d  groundless  jealousies.  I  have 
the  salisfajction  not  only  of  my  own  mind,  but 
my  enemies  and  friends  witness  for  me,  that  I 
have  served  your,  grace,  and  my  lord  treasurer, 
with  the  nicest  honour,   and  bv  tl|e  strictest  ruleij 
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BOOK  vr.  of  friendship*/'    But  these  hypocritical  profes- 
^'^^^  sions  were  too  gross  to  deceive.     At  length  the 
two  great  lords  avowed  their  determination  to 
serve  the  queen  no  longer^  if  he  was  continued 
The  Whig*  in  that  post.     The  queen  endeavoured  in  vain, 
▼our  of  the  by  the  most  soft  and  soothing  expressions,  to  di- 
*       vert  them  from  this  resolution ;  and  being  herself 
equally  inflexible,  these  great  noblemen,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  actually  withdrew  from  court, 
Shortly  after  the  queen,  greatly  indignant,  and 
DO  doubt  influenced  by  her  secret  advisers,  re- 
paired to  the  cabinet  council,  where  Mr.  Harley 
{ittempted  to  state  some  particulars  relative  to  fo- 
reign afiairs;  on  which  the  du]Le  of  Somerset 
said,   '^  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  deli- 
berate on  such  matters  in  the  absence  of  the  ge- 
peral  and  treasurer.''    The  other  members  pre- 
sent   plainly  acquiescing  in  this  sentiment  so 
obvious  and  unayoidable,  the  council  broke  up  in 
^isorder^  and  the  queen  sending  for  the  duke  of 
^        Marlborough,  told  him  Mr.  Harley  should  re- 
sign ;  which  he  did  within  two  days.     Put  froni 
this  aera  the  queen  harboured  the  deepest  resent- 
ment against  the  duke  and  the  treasurer,  and 
manifested    an    incurable    alienation   from  the 
Ifi^higs. 

|t  is  a  subject  of  mere  speculation,  how  far  the 

*  SoMBKvxLLE*8  Appendix. 
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queea  might  in  time  have  been  incited  to  adopt  book'vi. 
new  measures  and  new  counsels  to  the  prejudice     1J07. 
of  that  party^  if  she  had  not  been  thus  impoli- 
ticly urged  and  irritated.     Certain  it  is^  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough^  who  had  so  many  years 
possessed  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  mind^ 
now  no  longer  retained  the  smallest  degree  of 
influence.     But  the  queen,  who  at  present  feared 
as  much  as  she  had  once  loved  her^  was  still 
anxiously  desirous  of  keeping  up  appearances, 
and  of  maintaining  a  civil  correspondence.     No- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  to  recover  afiection 
which  from  any  cause  has  fallen  into  the  wane. 
The  natural  progress  is  from  coldness  to  dislike. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  duchess,  when  she  disco^  Conduct  of 

theDucheii 

vered  that  the  queen's  partiality  was  transferred  Maribo- 
to  another,  was  that  of  a  woman  frantic  with 
rage  and  jealousy.  Tears,  solicitations,  upbraid- 
ings,  reproaches,  succeeded  each  other  without 
intermision,  till  she  made  herself  equally  the  ob^ 
ject  of  hatred  and  contempt.  But  till  the  for- 
cible resignation  of  Harley,  there  is  no  good 
groqnd  to  believe  that  the  queen  entertained  any 
serious  thoughts  of  a  political  change  :  her  only 
object  seems  to  have  been,  to  assent  the  privi- 
lege of  having  a  few  persons  about  her  to  whom 
she  could  talk  freely  and  confidentially ;  and  to 
whom,  however  hopeless  of  relief,  she  could  make 
lier  complaints  and  express  her  resentment  of  the 
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BOOK  vi.  hard  constraints  imposed  upon  her.  Even  after 
4707,  the  dismission  of  Kkrley,  her  easy  and  timid  dis- 
position prol^ihly  would  not  have  harboured  the 
idea  of  exerting  so  mighty  an  effort  as  vras  ne- 
cessary to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough counection^  if  subsequent  circumstances 
had  not  in  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  man- 
ner, favoured  a  revolution  in  politics.  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  duchcs  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
month  of  October  1707,  in  answer  to  the  menaces 
thrown  out  by  the  general  and  treasurer,  the 
queen  says :  ''  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  give  them 
any  just  reason  to  forsake  me ;  and  they  have  too 
much  honour,  and  too  sincere  a  love  for  their 
country,  to  leave  me  without  a  cause :  and  I  beg 
you  would  not  add  that  to  my  other  misfortunes, 
of  pushing  them  on  to  such  an  unjust  and  unjus* 
tifiable  action,"  She  even  condescended,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  duchess,  to  use  the  fondest 
language,  summoning  up  perhaps  all  the  remains 
of  her  former  affection,  and  entreating  her  "  to 
banish  all  unkind  and  unjust  thoughts."  Her  ex- 
treme earnestness  gives  a  degree  of  pathos  to  her 
expression.  ^'  Indeed,"  says  the  queen  to  her 
imperious  friend,  ''  I  do  not  deserve  them ;  and 
if  you  could  see  my  heart,  you  would  find  it  as 
sincere,  as  tender,  and  passionately  fond  of  you 
as  ever,  and  as  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness  in 
filing  me  your  mind  freely  upon  all  occasions, 
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Nothing  shall  ever  alter  me."    But  the  duchess,  book  vt 
far  from   adopting  that  mild  and  conciliatory     i708. 
mode  of  conduct  which  could  alone  relumine  the 
almost  extinguished  affection  of  the  queen,  or 
secure  her  own  interested  purposes,  persevered  in 
treating  her  with  a  violence  and  rudeness  of  de- 
portment which'  in  a  short  time  ensured  a  com* 
plete  victory  to  her  rival  Mrs.  Masham.     But 
these  are  particulars  which,  however  accidentally 
connected  with  general  politics,  seem  somewhat  . 
trifling  and  frivolous— -rather  appertaining  to  the 
memoirs  of  a  court  than  to  the  history  of  a 
nation. 

Shortly  after  this  breach  at  court  the  nation  iiwanoo  of 
was  alarmed  with  the  news  of  an  invasion.     En-  the  Pr«- 
couraged  by  the  daring  spirit  of  faction  an^  ^is^ 
affection  now  prevailing  in  Scotland,  incited  by 
the  earnest  invitations  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
persons  of  rank  and  property  in  that  kingdom, 
and  desirous  perhaps  to  avenge  the  insult  he  had 
'  recently  suffered  at  Toulon,  the  French  king  at 
length  with  a  view  of  making    a  descent  in 
North  Britain  equipped  a  powerful  armament; 
on  board  of  which  embarked  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  son  of  the  late  king  James.     Immedi- 
ately on  sailing  from  Dunkirk  they  were  closely 
pursued  by  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
^ir  George  Byng,  who  captured,  near  the  frith  of 
Ipofth,  one  of  their  flag-sbips ;  and  the  whole 
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BOOKVL  armament  was  so  scattered  and  dispersed  in  their 
1708,  retreat  from  the  action^  that  they  could  not  even 
effect  a  landings  which  might,  or  rather  must,  at 
the  present  crisis,  have  been  attended  with  very 
serious  consequences  :  and  after  being  tossed  for 
more  than  a  month  in  a  stormy  tf nd  tempestuous 
sea,  they  at  last  found  their  way  back  in  a  shat- 
tered and  distressed  condition  to  the  port  of  Dun- 
kirk. On  this  occasion  the  most  firm  and  vigo- 
vigorwit  rous  measures  were  taken  by  the  government — 
of  the  go-  such,  however,  as  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
sense  it  entertained  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger The  habeas-corpus  act  was  suspended— the 
abjuration  oath  was  tendered  to  all  persons — and 
those  who  refused  it  were  declared  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  convict  recusants.  A  vote  of  credit 
passed  the  house  of  commons,  and  twelve  bat- 
talions of  troops  were  ordered  immediately  from 
Flanders.  The  queen  herself,  in  a  speech  to 
both  houses,  informed  them  of  this  alarming  at- 
tempt to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  to  subvert  the 
government ;  and  publicly  declared.  Tor  the  first 
and  the  last  time,  as  many  failed  not  to  remark, 
"  that  her  chief  dependence  was  placed  on  those 
who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  their  warmth 
and  concern  for  the  sup  port  of  the  Revolution/' 
Nevertheless  the  queen  on  this  occasion  is  said 
to  have  discovered  much  personal  affection  and 
tenderness  for  her  unfortunate  brother.  Sir  GeorgQ 
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Byng  bad  no  instructions  relative  to  him  indivi-  bookvl 
dually ;  and  when  the  subject  was  under  discus-  i;o6. 
sion  by  the  privy  council^  she  appeared  greatly 
agitated^  and  dissolved  into  tears^  on  which  the 
council  broke  up  in  much  confusion*.  In  the 
popular  speech  delivered  by  the  queen  to  the 
parliament^  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  was^  by 
a  new  designation^  styled  the  pretender^  which 
term  was  re-echoed  in  the  numerous  addresses 
presented  to  the  queen  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  :  and  by  this  appellation  he  was  in  fu- 
ture usually  distinguished.  Soon  after  the  termi- 
nation of  this  business,  the  parliament^  which  had 
now  sitten  three  years  with  the  highest  reputation 
to  itself  and  advantage  to  the  public,  was  dissolv- 
ed ;  and  a  new  parliament  summoned  to  meet  in 
November  ( 1708),  in  which  the  whig  interest  still 
maintained  its  ascendency. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  embarking  for  Hoi-  f^^'^JJg" 
land  on  the  29th  of  March,  arrived  in  a  few  days 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  met  with  prince  Eugene, 
with  whom  aad  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius, 
accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the  States,  he 
held  a  long  conference  respecting  the  future  ope- 
rations of  ihe  war.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary, whereas  prince  Eugene  sustained  no 

,     t  TiNDAf,  vol.  X.  p.  243.    ' 
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BOOK  VI.  diplomatic  character;  consequently  the  English* 
1708.  jl  man  was  entitled  to  the  precedency.     But  it  was 
remarked  that  the  duke^  on  entering  the  room^ 
took  prince  Eugene  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  a  place  above  bis  own.  Such  is  the  indiflference 
or  contempt  with  which  men  of  elevated  minds 
regard  the  frivolous  distinctions   of    etiquette. 
Having  settled  the  plan  of  the  ^mpaign^  these 
two  illustrious  heroes  and  statesmen  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Herenhausen,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained with  all  those  marks  of  esteem  and  re- 
gard which  their  great  and  signal  services  merited. 
The  elector  was  prevailed  upon  again  to  assume 
the  command  of  the    army  upon  the  Rhine; 
and  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, emulous,    not  envious,  of  each  other's 
glory,  had  the  satisfaction  to  serve  together  in 
Flanders. 
Battle  of        The  king  of  France,  emboldened  by  the  suc- 
oudcnard.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  Campaign,  and  confiding  in  the 

talents  of  his  general  M.  de  Vendome— though 
the  supreme  command,  to  the  risque  or  rather  the 
ruin  of  all  their  measures,  was  vested  in  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  eldestsonof  the  dauphin — seemed 
this  year  inclined  to  act  more  upon  the  offensive  : 
and  early  in  the  summer  the  cities  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  were  surprised  by  a  detachment  from  the 
French  army ;  after  which  the  due  de  Vendome 
sat  down  before  Oudenard.      Prince  Eugene^ 
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after  a  short  interval  of  absence,  having  now  re-  took  vi. 
joined  the  army  with  a  great  reinforcement  from  170s. 
Germany,  the  allied  generals  advanced  with  swift 
marches  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  on  which  the 
enemy  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation,  and  re- 
treated towards  the  Scheldt  which  the  main  body 
of  the  French  army -passed  at  Gavre.  The  inten- 
tion of  M.  Yeudome  was  to  attack  the  allies  when 
the  troops  were  divided  by  the  river ;  and  he  had 
made  his  dispositions  accordingly.  But  the  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  frustrate* 
ed  this  plan,  and  the  French  anfty  was  thrown  .  * 
into  confusion  by  a  variety  of  inconsistent  move- 
ments, when  tlie  army  of  the  allies,  having  cross- 
ed the  Scheldt  (July  11),  without  opposition, 
appeared  in  sight,  and  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
a  retreat.  The  attack  soon  became  general 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  those  vast  armies. 
The  Imperial  and  English  generals  charging  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  troops  with  a  conduct 
and  ^valour  worthy  of  tlieir  high  renown,  the 
French  were  borne  down  on  all  sides,  unable  to 
sustain  the  shock.  The  electoral  prince  of  Hano- 
ver had  a  distinguished  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
day— leading  on  the  Hanoverian  cavalry  sword 
in  hand  to  the  attack  of  the  household  troops  of 
France  with  brilliant  success ;  whilst  the  Pre- 
tender, who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  icrw  the  engagement  from  the  steeple  of  an 
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BOOK  VI.  adjacent  village^  was  amon^  the  first  to  quit  the 
1708.  fields  TbehrsMvddt-iiiarechal  Auverquerque, 
though  in  a  languishing  conditienij  and  worn  with 
the  fatigues  of  thirty  campaigns^  exerted  hiaex^* 
piring  vigor  on  this  occasion^  displaying  all  the 
ardor^  if  not  all  the  activity^  of  youth.  The 
orders  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  during  the  en- 
gagement mainfested  the  grossest  deficiency  in 
military  science ;  hut  M-  de  Vendome  acted  the 
part  of  a  great  and  consummate  commander^ 
rallying  in  person  the  broken  battalions^  calling 
the  officers  by  name^  and  conjuring  them  to  main* 
tain  the  honor  of  their  country.  The  French 
army  was  in  the  end  entirely  defeated.  Night 
however  saved  them  from  total  ruin :  and  the  due 
de  Vendome^  seeing  all  hope  of  retrieval  extin- 
guished^ formed  his  best  troops  info  a  rear-guard, 
with  which  he  secured  a  tolerable  retreat.  But  the 
loss  suffered  by  the  French  did  not  amount,  on 
the  lowest  computation,  to  less  than  14  or  15^000 
men;  and  above  100  standards  and  colours  were 
taken.  The  marquis  de  Feuquieres  acknow- 
ledges, ''  that  the  confusion  which  pervaded 
the  French  army  was  such,  that  the  troops  w^erc 

*  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
contemporary  historians.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  French  writers  speak  differently;  and  M.  Berwick  in  par- 
ticular  expressly  dec  laies,  "  that  the  king  showed  in  this  battle 
much  couiage  axid  keenness.*' 
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neither  sensible  where  they  fled  nor  by  whom  boc^yl 
they  were  conducted ;'" — and  the  extraevdiiutry  ,   170a. 
ability  and  ^esencc  of  mind  of  tiie  due  de  Yen-  ! 

dome  alone   Bustained  the  sinking  fortunes   of 

France.  ' 

I 

In  consequence  of  this  important  victory^  the  c<»9|*>^ 
generals  of  the  allies  determined  to  undertakethe 
siege  of  Lisle^  the  capital  of  French  Flanders — 
a  town  on  the  fortifications  of  which  Yaubanhad 
exhausted  his  utmost  skilly  and  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  so  numerous^  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  such  experience  and  valour^  the 
marechal  de  Boufflers^  that  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise was  adjudged  extremely  doubtful.  All 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  due  de  Yendome 
were  exerted  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
and  to  avert  if  possible  the  impending  catastro- 
phe. He  was  particularly  indefatigable  in  con- 
certing measures  for  cutting  off  the  convoys^  of 
which  the  camp  before  Lisle  stood  in  need :  and 
by  throwing  up  entrenchments  seventy  miles  in 
lengthy  strongly  fortified  with  cannon^  he.actually 
aecured  the  passes  of  the  Scheldt^  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  Dutch  territory  by  that 
river :  upon  which  all  things  necessary  for  the 
army  and  siege  were  in  future  sent  by  the  incom- 
modious route  of  Ostend.  A  grand  convoy  being 
expected  from  that  place^  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  general  Wcbb^  with  a  guard  of  about  6091) 
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BOOK  vt.  men,  the  due  de  Vendotrie  detached  the  comte  de 
1708.  ,  1a  Mothe  with  ahody  of  chosen  troops^  amount^ 
ing  to  fbrty  battalions  and  sixty  squadrons^  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  it.  As  soon  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  English  arrived  at  the 
Battle  of  pass  of  Wyncndalc,  they  perceived  the  enemy 
dJe.  drawn  up  in  the  distant  plain.  No  sooner  had 
the  English  cleared  the  defile^  than  general  Webb 
posted  his  small  force  in  the  opening  contiguous 
to  the  wood  of  Wynendale,  planting  several  re- 
giments in  ambuscade  under  cover  of  the  wood 
on  the  rights  and  a  low  coppice  opposite  to  the 
wood  on  the  left.  The  French  advancing  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  the  attack^  received  an 
unexpected  fire  on  both  flanks,  which  threw  their 
whole  line  into  confusion*  Still,  however,  press- 
ing forward,  and  ashamed  to  retreat,  they  again 
received  the  same  salute,  and  the  disorder  increas- 
ed till  the  wings  were  forced  upon  the  centre ; 
and  a  general  panic  taking  place,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  their  officers,  they  sought  for  safety 
in  a  precipitate  flight,  leaving  more  men  dead 
and  wounded  upon  the  field  than  were  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  of  the  army  opposed  to 
them.  It  was  allowed  by  all,  that  if  this  great 
convoj  of  800  waggons  had  been  intercepted, 
the  siege  must  have  been  raised  ;  so  that  the  su- 
perior fortune  rather  than  skill  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  apparent  in  surmounting  thb 
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and  the  other  obstacles  which  the  ability  and  vi-  book  vl. 


gilaace  of  the  due  de  Vendome^  still  more  than  iros 
the  tiDrivalled  art  of  the  engineer^  contiaually 
created.  This  important  town^  after  a  resolute 
and  noble  defeoccj  and  at  length  its  proud  and 
peerless  citadel,  surrendered  to  the  allied  army 
Dec.  10,  to  the  inexpressible  chagrin  of  the 
French  court,  who  saw  the  frontier  of  France  by 
this  conquest  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous' 
future  attacjcs. 

During  the  siege  of  lisle,  a  bold  attempt  was 
made  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  with 
much  assiduity  and  secresy  assembled  a  body  of 
troops  for  this  purpose,  upon  the  city  of  Brus- 
sels, which  he  hoped  to  carry  by  surprise  before 
it  could  be  relieved.  But  he  was  himself  sur* 
prised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who,  by  a  prompt  and  dexterous 
manoeuvre,  passing  the  Scheldt  in  the  night,  and 
dispersing  the  several  corps  distributed  to  guard 
its  banks,  which  w:ere  almost  every  where  strongly 
fortified,  continued  with  all  speed  his  march  td 
Brussels,  and  the  elector  was  obliged  to  raise  the! 
siege  so  precipitately,  that  he  left  behind  him  his 
artillery,  his  ammunition,  and  provision^. 

No  sooner  had  the  citadel  of  lisle  capitulatedi 
than  a  resolution  ivas  takenj  late  as  the  season 
then  was^  though  still  unusually  open  and  fine^ 
to  recover  the  important  city  of  Ghent,  lost  at 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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BOQgvt  the  commencement  of  the  campaign^  and  which 
1708.  was  the  key  of  the  principal  riTers  and  canals. 
Count  de  la  Mothe>  whose  reputation  had  been 
extremely  tarnished  by  his  feeble  defence  of  Os- 
tend^  and  who  had  been  recently  and  most  dis* 
gracefully  beaten  at  Wynendale^  was  in  com- 
mand there  with  thirty-seven  battalions.  Far^ 
Ghent  and  howevcr^  from  being  inspired  with  the  noble  am- 
tovmd.  iMtion  of  retrieving  his  military  character,  in 
ifour  days  only  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches 
he  beat  a  parley  and  surrendered,  though  no  bai- 
teries  were  as  yet  raised  against  the  body  of  the 
place,  and  the  covered  way  had  not  been  attack- 
ed. He  alleged  in  excuse  the  fearjof  losing  so 
numerous  a  garrison,  if  they  should  by  an  obsti- 
nate and  useless  resistance  be  eventually  made 
prisoners  of  war*.  Unfortunately  for  the  credit 
0f  this  argument,  the  frost  immediately  set  in 
with  so  much  violence,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  break  ground  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  even  to  remain  any  longer  in  camp. 
Bruges,  as  usual,  followed  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
Ghent. 

The  operations  of  the  French  general  durii^ 
-this  disastrous  campaign  were  not  more  embar- 
rassed by  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
Hmn  by  the  weak,  absurd,   and    contradictor; 

*  Snkcof  Berwick'!  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  $$. 
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orders  which  he  received  from  the  mtnister^  M.  book  vl 

Chamillart.    This  man  had^  from  an  obscure  sta-     i7os. 

tion^  raised  himself  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 

state ;  and  was  at  this  time  higher  than  any  one 

in  the  royal  favour,  though  his  chief  excellence^ 

as  the  duke  of  Berwick  informs  us^  consisted  in  incapacity 

his  skill  at  billiard-playing.     The  French  mon«  French  mi- 

«  nitttr  Cha* 

archy  seemed^  according  to  the  observation  of  M.  miUait^ 
Voltaire,  to  grow  old  with  the  monarch ;  and 
when  statesmen  like  Louvois  and  Colbert,  were 
succeeded  by  such  ministers  as  Barbesieuz  and 
Chamillart,  it  is  no  wonder  that  things  did  not  go 
well.  Of  Barbesieux,  the  king  of  France  said, 
*'  I  formed  his  father^  and  I  will  form  him  ;*'  al 
if  it  were  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  t6 
confer  talents  as  well  as  titles.  After  the  termi-^ 
nation  of  the  campaign  of  1708>  the  clamor  ran 
so  high  against  Chamillart,  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  post  of  secretary,  the  seals  being  trans- 
ferred to  M.  Voisin. 

The  letters  and  dispatches  of  M.  ^Chamillart, 
written  during  this  campaign,  and  since  mad^ 
public,  are  great  historical  curiosities.  August 
1st,  1708,  he  tells  M.  Berwick, who  commanded  a 
detached  corps  of  observation,  subordinate  to  thd 
due  d^  Yendome-^^'  It  is  evidently  impossible 
for  you  to  cover  Artois  and  Picardy^  and  to  pre-* 
vent  the  enemy's  convoys  fifom  passing.  Though 
this  last  article  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is 
bb2 
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BOOK  VI.  nevciitheless  certain^  that,  preferablt/  to  any  thing, 
^^T^S^  you  must  be  attentive  to  the  motions  the  enemy 
may   make   towards   the«Somme^    &c."— Oc- 
tober 2.     "  Nothing  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  give  the  enemy  the  idea  I  communicate 
to  you  in  the  utmost  secresy.     I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  trust  it  to  any  body  but  yourself.  Though 
I  am  persuaded  it  can  be  of  no  use,  yet  I  will 
explain  it  to  you.     I  have  taken  it  into  my  head, 
that,  in  order  to  preserve  Lisle,  the  enemy  will 
make  establishments  at  Armentieres^  Warneton> 
Werwick,  &c.,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  communi- 
.  cation  with  Ostend.     God  send  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  that  you  may  be  able  to  take  Cour- 
tray  and  Mcnin  in  the  winter  I     Lisle  would  of 
Usdf  return  to  the  allegiance  of  its  legitimate 
sovereign." — Oct.  23.     ''  Such  is  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, that  the  resolution  must  be  taken  to  force 
impossibilities.     I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  it  is 
flattering  oneself  to  have  an  idea  of  retaking  Lisle 
this  winter.     Those  people  who  are  for  putting 
off  things,  are  only  occupied  about  the  present, 
and  not  at  all  about  the  future.     I  repeat  to  you 
again,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  does  not 
inunediately  put  as  many  obstacles  as  he  can  in 
the  enemy's  way,   inconveniences   will   happea 
which  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy,  &c.  &c." 

This  minister  had  a  wonderful  opinion  of  his 
own  c^ipacity,  and  ahvays  said  when  any  one 
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began  to  speak  to  him,  ''  I  know/'  though  the  book  vi. 
point  in  question  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  ^"^tSJ^ 
what  he  imagined. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lisle,  M.  Berwick 
received  a  private  letter  from  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, signifying  in  frank  and  ingenuous  terms 
that  this  was  a  favourable  occasion  to  set  on  foot 
a  negotiation  for  peace*.     M    Chamillart,  how-  Padfic 
ever,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  this  proposal  of  STtSSuk* 
the  duke  proceeded  from  the  bad  situation  of  the  ^r^]^ 
allied  army,  dictated  such  an  extraordinary  an-  53.*chl^^ 
swer,  that  M.  Berwick  sent  it  in  French  to  show  °**^'*"' 
that  it  did  not  come  from  him.     The  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  so  highly  offended,  that  both 
M.  Berwick  and  M.  de  Torcy  were  persuaded 
the  extreme  aversion  which  he  afterwards  showed 
in  respect  to  all  propositions  of  peace  originated 
in  resentment  for  the  insult  now  offered  him. .  To 
the  same  effect  we  are  informed  by  another  cele- 
brated and  equally  well-informed  writer,  ''  that 
to  his  most  certain  knowledge  France  lost  at  this 
time,  by  the  little  skill  and  address  of  her  princi- 
pal minister,  M.  Chamillart,  in  answering  over- 
tures from  a  principal  person  amongst  the  allies^ 
such  an  opportunity  and  such  a  correspondence, 
^  would  have  removed  some  of  the  obstacles  that 

*  M.Berwick's  Memoirg — ^Appendi;^ 
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BOOK  vt.  lay  in  her  v^ay^  have  prevented  others^  and  pro- 
i7oa.     cured  her  peace*/' 

The  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  this  summer 
commanded  by  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Ha- 

Cai^gn  nover.      Both  generals  were  so  weak  and  so 

lUune.  equally  unprovided,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
undertake  oflfensive  operations  on  either  side. 
After  a  short  and  ineffectual  campaign^  therefore^ 
the  two  armies,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  retired 
into  winter  quarters ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  re- 
pairing  in  person  to  the  grand  scene  of  action  in 
inlanders,  while  his  more  pacific  rival  returned  to 
the  tranquil  groves  of  Herenhausen. 

The  miscarriage  before  Toulon  did  not  deter 
the  duke  of  Savoy  fron^  attempting,  during  the 

in  Italy,  present  summer,  another  invasion  of  France. 
Bending  his  march  towards  Savoy  over  Mount 
Cenis,  be  suddenly  turned  short,  and,  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  M.  Villars,  made  himself  master  of 
ExiUes,  Fort  la  Perouse,  and  the  citadel  lately 
erected  of  Fenestrella ;  by  which  conquests  he  not 
only  secured  his  own  territory  from  insult,  but 
gained  a  free  passage  into  the  enemy's  country. 
These  sieges  drew  out  into  such  length,  that  the 
snoinr  began  to  fall  before  Fenestrella  capitulated. 
At  the  end  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1707, 
the  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  das  Minas 

*  Boluigbrake*8  Letters  oaHktoiy,  vd.  ii.  p.  g6. 
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\uA  returned  under  conyoy  of  an  En^^igh  fleet  to  book  ti. 
Portugal ;  and,  io  order  that  the  war  in  Spain  iroi* 
might  be  prosecuted  with  renewed  spirit  aiMl  vi- 
gor»  tile  emperor  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Catalonia^  count  Staremberg^  a  general  of  tried 
abiiitj  and  experience^  and  second  in  reputafifion  ^^ 
only  to  prince  Eugene ;  and  general  Stanhope 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Galway  in  the  commajid  of 
the  English  auxiliaries.  The  campaign  was 
opened  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  the  sieges  of 
Tortosa  and  Denia^  both  of  which  places  sunren* 
4ered  after  no  memorable  resistance^  the  impe- 
rial general  not  being  sufficiently  in  force  to  at- 
tempt their  relief;  and  the  expectation  of  receirer- 
ing  their  superiority  in  the  field  was  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  wholly  disappointed^  the  whole  sum* 
mer  passing  in  iperedefiennye  operations. 

In  the  mean  time  sir  John  Leake  made  a  com-  conquett 
plete  conquest  of  the  island  of  Sardinia^  and^  in  ^dNi^ 
concert  with  general  Stanhope^  also  of  M inorca^  ^^^ 
so  celebrated  for  its  noble  and  capacious  harbour 
of  Mahon :  and  the  pope  was  menaced  by  the 
British  admiral  with  the  bombardment  of  Civita 
Yecchia,  in  return  for  the  assistance  he  had  pub- 
licly afforded  the  Pretender  on  his  late  expedition 
to  Scotland.   From  this  affront^  however^  the  holy 
pontiff  was  saved  by  the  seasonable  interposition 
of  the  imperial  court  in  his  favor ;  for  his  holiness 
|iad  at  lengthy  though  not  without  the  greatest  re- 
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BooKVt. laciance^  and  in  consequence  of  the  near  and 
If  OS,    alarming  approach  of  the  Germanic  army  from 
Lombardy  towards  Rome^  recognised  the  arch«- 
duke  as  king  of  Spain;  excusing  himself  to  Phi- 
.    lip  y.  by  sayings  in  language  very  different  from 
that  formerly  used  by  Gregory  YII.  and  Boni- 
face y  III.^  ''  that  this  recognition  added  nothing 
to  the  right  of  his  competitor*." 
j^^^ff^.        In  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year,  com* 
SiSSiSji^*  modore  Wager,  who  comiSanded  in  the  West 
eTieet  Indies,  signalised  himself  by  an  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  plate-fleet,  on  its  passage  from  Cartha- 
gena  to  Pbrto  Bello.     The  fight  began  at  sun- 
jset ;  aiid  soon  after  it  was  dark  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion. 
The  rear-admiral  struck  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  vice-admiral  escaped  in  a  shattered 
condition.     Another  large  ship  of  forty  guns  was 
run  ashore  and  burnt,  and  the  remaining  ships 

*  "  Le  pape  Clement  XI.,"  says  the  president  Renault, 
"  forc6  de  reconnoitre  Tarchi-duc  pour  roi  d'Espagne,  s'en 
excuse  aupres  de  Philippe  V.  en  disant,  que  cette  rcconr 
noissance  ne  donne  point  un  droit  nouveau  h  ce  prince.  Ce 
n*£.oit  pas  ainsi  que  parloient  Grcgoire  VII.  ei  fioni&ce  VIII." 
Hutoire  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  858. 

M.  Voltaire  on  this  occasion  sajs^  '^  Ce  pape  dont  on  disalt 
qu*il  ressemblait  ^  St.  Pierre  parccqu'il  affirmait,  niait,  se  re- 
pentait,  &  pleuraitj  avait  toftjours  reconnu  Philippe  V,  A 
Texemple  de  son  pr6d£ce8seur ;  &  il  6tait  attache  1  la  maison 
de  Bourbon."    ifwtoirc  G^n^afe,  vol.  v.  p.  311.  **' 
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were  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  intervention  of  book  vt. 
the  dangerous  shoal  off  Carthagena^  known  by'^'^TTOs!^ 
the  name  of  the  Salmadinas. 

A  singular  incident  happened  about  this  time  smgniar 
in  London^  which  was  the  public  arrest  of  the  ^^ 
count  de  Matueof^  the  Russian  ambassador^  in  ^^^^ 
the  open  street^  by  certain  tradesmen  to  whom 
he  was  largely  indebted.  This  affair  made  a  great 
noisc^  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  interesting 
themselves  as  parties  in  demanding  signal  repara- 
tion for  so  gross  an  insult :  and  the  count  declared 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle^  secretary  of  state^  that 
if  the  criminals  were  connived  at  under  any  co- 
lour whatsoever^  he  should  instantly  depart  the 
kingdom— leaving  to  the  czar  his  master  the  pro- 
tection of  his  injured  honor.  The  queen  ex- 
pressed great  regret  and  resentment  at  the  in- 
dignity oliered^  and  ordered  a  prosecution  to  be 
instituted  against  the  offenders  by  the  attorney- 
general.  This^  however^  did  by  no  means  satisfy 
the  ambassador^  who  retired  into  Holland^  whence 
he  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  czar  to  the 
queen^  requiring  that  capital  punishment  be  in- 
flicted upon  all  concerned  in  this  atrocious  as- 
sault. But  this  despotic  monarchy  who  had  ac- 
quired some  ideas  of  civilization^  but  none  of  li- 
berty^ was  astonished  to  be  informed^  that  in  Eng- 
land the  laws  were  no  less  obligatory  upon  the 
sovereign  than  the  subject^  and  that  they  autho- 
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BOOK  VI.  rised  no  such  punishment.  The  persons  who 
1708.  committed  the  arrest  were  tried  in  the  court  of 
queen's  bench  by  lord  chief-justice  Holt^  and 
found  guilty.  But>  on  arguing  the  point  of  laM% 
the  court  M^as  finally  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
action.  In  order,  however,  to  give  all  the  satis- 
faction possible  to  the  czar,  an  act  was  subse- 
quently passed  for  securing  the  privileges  of  am- 
bassadors and  foreign  ministers-*— a  beautiful  copy 
of  which,  finely  illuminated  and  transcribed  on 
vellum,  was  presented  to  the  czar  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  the  English  envoy;  who  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged  and  apologised,  by  the  queen's  or- 
der, for  the  previous  insufficiency  of  the  English 
laws  to  punish  so  heinous  an  ofience.  On  which 
the  czar  graciously  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
apology,  verbally  to  the  envoy,  and  also  by  a  let- 
ter written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  queen ;  and 
thi^  embarrassing  business  was  finally  adjusted 
with  much  good  sense  and  good  temper  on  both 
•ides. 
Death  of  On  the  28th  of  October,  1708,  died  his  royal 
of  Den"*^*  highness  prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  had 
""^  bee»  twenty-five  years  married  to  the  queen.  His 
total  want  of  talents,  his  unaspiring  disposition 
and  mildness  of  temper,  very  happily  combined 
to  qualify  him  for  the  peculiarly  critical  station 
in  which  his  high  fortune  had  placed  him>  and  in 
^hich  a  man  of  more  shining  abilities  and  more 
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daring  ambition  might  have  proved  singularly  book  vt 

troublesome  and  dangerous^    The  earl  of  Pem->    nos. 

broke  succeeded  the  prince  in  the  elevated  post  • 

of  lord«>high-admiral^  though  already  sustaining  "^^^ . 

the  offices  of  president  of  the  council  and  lord  n^dt  Lmi, 

V  ,  .  High  Ad- 

lieutenant  of  Ireland^  both  of  which  he  now  re-  vmL 

signed.    The  former  was  given  to  lord  Somers^ 

and  the  latter  to  the  earl  of  Wharton.    The  earl 

of  Pembroke  findings  as  was  said>  the  business  of 

the  admiralty  too  burdensome,  it  was,  after  a  short  subsequent 

.  .  changes  m 

•interval,  again  put  into  commission,  the  earl  of  ^<i°^^n»tra- 
Orford  being  first  lord  commissioner.  The  ad- 
ministration now,  therefore,  was  once  more  con- 
stituted entirely  of  whigs,  who,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, were  fixed  on  a  firm  and  immoveable 
foundation;  but  the  ground  was  undermined  be- 
neath them,  and  they  were  themselves  but  too 
sensible  that  they  no  longer  possessed  the  regard 
or  confidence  of  the  sovereign. 

It  seems,  however,  that  at  this  period  the 
queen,  deeply  as  she  resented  the  conduct  of  the 
Marlborough  party,  entertained  not  any  design, 
jscarcely  perhaps  harboured  liny  idea,  of  emanci«- 
pating  herself  from  what  she  undoubtedly  regard- 
ed as  a  political  tyranny.  The  war,  and  the  great 
leaders  and  supporters  of  it,  were  still  highly  po- 
pular:  a  new  parliament  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
elected  under  the  influence  of  the  present  mini- 
sters ;  and  Ilarley,  whom  the  queen  secretlv  and 

3 
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300K  VI.  confidentially  consulted,  could  not  cherish  the 
1708.     most  distant  hope  that  an  administration  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion,  if  formed,  could  sustain  itself 
for  a  moment  against  so  extensive  and  so  potent 
a  combination.     The  queen  indeed  seems  to  have 

Poutics  of  considered  herself  as  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  her 
ministers,  and,  upon  some  surmise  that  a  motion 
for  inviting  the  electoral  prince  to  England 
would  be  brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session, 
at  the  instance,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whigs,  she  had  addressed  herself  in  a  letter  io  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  dated  July  22d,  1708,  and 
couched  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  avert  from 
her  so  intolerable  a  grievance. 

''  Lord  Haversham,'*  saj's  the  queen,  '*  told 
me  there  was  certainly  a  design  laying  between 
the  whigs  and  some  great  men  to  have  an  address 
made,  in  next  session  of  parliament,  for  inviting 
the  electoral  prince  over  to  settle  here.  I  told 
him  if  this  matter  should  be  brought  into  parlia* 
ment,  whoever  proposed  it,  whether  whig  or  tory, 
I  should  look  upon  neither  of  them  as  my  friends. 
What  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject  at  this  time 
is,  to  beg  you  would  find  whether  there  is  any  de- 
sign, where  you  are,  that  the  yoimg  man  should 
make  a  visit  in  the  winter;  and  contrive  some  way 
to  put  any  such  thought  out  of  their  head,  that 
the  difficulty  may  not  be  brought  upon  me  of  re- 
fusing him  leave  to  come  if  he  should  ask  it,  or 
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forbidding  him  to  come  if  he  should  attempt  it^  book  vl 


For  one  of  these  two  things  I  must  do^  if  either  he  i708. 
or  his  father  should  have  any  desires  to  have  him 
see  this  country;  it  being  a  thing  I  cannot  bear 
to  have  any  successor  here^  though  but  .for  a 
vreek/'  From  the  result  it  appears  that  the  jea- 
lous apprehensions  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
that  indulgence  by  the  ministry  which  the  case 
requiredj  and  in  return^  the  earls  of  Orford  and 
Wharton^  and  lord  Somers^  all  of  them  great  and 
zealous  whigs,  were^  as  we  have  seen>  advanced 
to  very  high  posts  under  the  government. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  No-  sesaion  of 
yember  1708>  and  chose  sir  Richard  Onslow 
speaker.  On  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
prince  of  Denmark^  the  queen  did  not  open  the 
session  in  person ;  but  the  lord  chancellor^  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  usual  topics,  concluding  with  the  declaration, 
'^  that  her  migesty  will  always  endeavour,  on  her 
part,  to  make  her  people  happy  to  such  a  degree 
as  that  none  shall  enter  into  measures  for  the 
disturbance  of  her  government,  the  union,  or  the 
protestant  succession  as  by  law  established,  with- 
out acting  at  the  same  time  manifestly  against 
their  own  true  and  lasting  interest,  as  well  as 
their  duty."  The  whigs  having  a  decided  as- 
cendency in  this  parliament,  there  was  little  scope 
for  important  or  interesting  debate  during  the 
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BOOK  VT.  present  session.  A  few  questions^  however,  oc* 
1708.  currcd  worthy  of  historic  notice.  The  lords  Had^P 
and  Johnstown,  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  be- 
ing returned  as  representatives  of  the  shires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Linlithgow,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  them  as  incapable  by  the  act  of 
union  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  By 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  regulating  the 
mode  of  electing  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five  com- 
moners of  that  kingdom  to  represent  Scotland  in 
parliament,  and  ratified  by  the  act  of  union,  it 
was  declared,  "  that  none  shall  be  capable  to 
elect  or  be  elected  to  represent  a  shire  or  burgh 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but  such  as 
are  now  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected  as  commis- 
sioners for  shires  or  burghs  to  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.''  And  several  instances  were  alleged 
of  the  rejection  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  by  the 
Scottish  parliaments-^particularly  the  son  of  vis- 
connt  Tarbat  in  1685,  and  of  lord  Levingstoue 
in  1689.  The  case  being  clearly  made  out,  new 
Writs  were  issued  for  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  Linlithgow. 

The  duke  of  Queensberry  having  been  created 
an  English  peer  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Dover, 
and  taken  his  seat  in  parliament  as  such,  had  ne- 
vertheless claimed  his  privilege  of  voting  as  a 
peer  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers. 
This  precedent  was  objected  against  as  inequitablef 
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and  dangerous^  and^  on  a  division^  the  matter  in  book  vi,  ' 
dispute  was  determiaed  against  the  duke  of  i708. 
Queensberry^  though  supported  by  the  infliience 
'of  the  court.  This  nobleman  now  occupied  the 
office  of  third  secretary  of  state ;  and  to  him  was 
committed  the  entire  management  of  the  affairs 
o  f  Scotland. 

A  remarkable  law^  originating  in  the  terrors 
excited  by  the  late  invasion^  was  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  present  session  for  the  regulation  of 
trials  for  high  treason  in  Scotland.  By  a  clause  EngUshUw 
of  this  act,  torture  was  abolished,  and  the  forms  extended 
of  procedure  in  the  Scottish  judicatures  were  as-  und. 
timilated  nearly  to  the  mild  and  equitable  prac- 
tice of  the  English  courts.  But,  as  a  heavy 
drawback  on  this  indulgence,  the  pains  and  for- 
feitures of  the  English  law  were  extended  to  Scot- 
land. This  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Scot- 
tish members,  who  declared  it  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  perpetual  entails  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scottish  landed  estates ;  and  since  by  the  act 
of  union  all  private  rights  were  expressly  reserved, 
it  was  inferred  that  no  breach  could  be  made  on 
those  settlements.  After  much  debate,  the  house 
of  commons  inserted  a  clause,  that  no  estate  in 
land  should  be  forfeited  upon  a  judgment  of  high 
treason.  The  lords  agreed  to  the  amendment  with 
the  farther  proviso— nioved,  as  history  dannot 
without  concern    record,    by    lord   Somers-— 
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BOOK  VL  ^'  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
1709.  of  the  Pretender."  This  made  the  bill  odious  in 
Scotland^  notwithstanding  the  general  mildness 
and  equity  of  its  provisions ;  and  the  term  of  its 
duration  being  at  a  subsequent  period  extended 
to  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the  Pretender,  it  still 
utihappily  exists  a  monument  of  national  revenge 
and  injustice. 
Act  of  Towards  the  end  of  the  session^  an  act  of  grace, 

"*  expressed,  as  the  enemies  of  the  minister  mali- 
ciously observed,  in  terms  remarkably  full,  par- 
doning all  treasons,  &c.  committed  before  the  19ih 
of  April  1708,  passed  without  any  difficulty,  and 
with  the  usual  compliment  of  thanks ;  and  onf . 
the  21st  of  April  1709  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  session,  under 
the  auspicious  direction  of  the  present  whig  mi<^ 
cistcrs,  the  convocation  was  not  suffered  to  sit. 
For  when  the  day  came  on  which  it  wns  to  be 
opened,  a  writ  was  sent  from  the  queen  to  the 
archbishop,  ordering  him  to  prorogue  the  convo^ 
cation  for  some  months;  at  the  end  of  which  term 
came  a  second  w  rit  ordering  a  second  proroga- 
tion; by  which  means  a  stop  was  put  to  much 
factious  clamor,  noise>  and  nohsenee.  But  the 
high-cburch  party  gave  out  that  the  queen's 
heart  was  with  them,  though  the  war  and  other 
circumstances  obliged  her   at  present  to  favor 
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the  adverse  partj — ^which  indeed  was  the  real  boqk  vt 
truth  ;  and  it  became  every  day  more  apparent.       1709. 

On  the  5th  of  May  1709,  the  earl  of  Wharton,  opprcMm 
successor  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke'  in  the  govern-  mM^'tbi 
ment  of  Ireland,  opened  the  session  of  parlia-  wharton 
ment  with    a  speech,   in    which  thi/  avowed"*^*     ' 
and  zealous  advocate  for  liberty  exhibited  him- 
islf  in    the  odious    character    of  a  bigot  and 
persecutor.     He  called  the  attention  of  the  two 
houses  to  the  inequality  hetweien  the  Roman-ca- 
tholics and  pt'otestants  with  respect  to  numbers, 
and  reminded  them  of  the  sanguinary  disposition 
of  the  former^  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportu^ 
nity  to  gratify  it.     The  Irish  parliament  wanted 
little  incitement  at  any  time  to  extend  and  ren- 
der more  ferocious  the  persecuting  laws  against 
the  papists ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,   ^ 
a  horrid  bill  was  introduced  and  passed,  inflict- 
ing penalties  disgraceful  to  humanity  on  those 
they  were   pleased   to  consider  as  delinquents; 
though,  since  the  sera  of  the  Revolution,  the  ca- 
tholics had  submitted  with  exemplary  and  uni- 
form patience  to  hardships  and  oppressions,  un- 
der the  intolerable  pressure  of  which  even  their 
sighs  and  groans  were  regarded  as  symptoms  of 
an  implacable  and  rebellious  spirit.     A  proro- 
gation of  parliament  took  place  on  the  30th  of 
August^  and  in  the  succeeding  month  of  May 
(  A«  D.  1710)  another  session  was  held  by  the  earl, 

VOJ..  II.  c  c 
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Book  vt.  of  Wharton,  in  which  some  acts  passed  for  the 
ivoy.     encouragement  of  manufactures  and  conmierce. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  this  nobleman 
took  his  final  leave  of  Irel&nd,  tlie  government  of 
which  in  his  hands  displayed  throughout  the  fea- 
tures of  violence  and  injustice*. 
^^*for        France  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
Peace       ties  by  the   unparalleled  series   of  misfortunes 

opened  at  ^      '^  ' 

the  Hague,  which  had  attended  her  arms^  as  well  as  by  the 
decline  and  almost  extinction  of  public  credit 
from  the  unjust  and  despotic  measures  of  finance 
adopted  by  the  courts  again  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  peace ;  and  after  the  departure  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  England,  M.  Rouille 
was  sent  to  Holland  to  treat  with  the  States  upon 
the  subjectf .   But  their  h igh  mightinesses,  though 

*  The  famous  Swift,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  preferment  from  this  nobleman,  has  drawn  his 
portrait  with  all  the  force  of  wit  and  malice.  '*  He  is,**  says 
this  political  caricaturist,  "  without  the  sense  of  shame  or  gloxy, 
jM  some  men  are  without  the  sense  of  smelling ;  and  therefore 
a  good  name  to  him  'us  no  more  than  a  precious  ointment  would 
be  to  these.  He  goeth  constantly  to  prayers  in  the  form  of  bis 
place,  and  will  talk  baudy  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel  door : 
he  is  a  presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion.  Ue 
has  three  predominant  passions^  bve  of  power,  love  of  pleasure, 
and  love  of  money,  having  gained  by  his  government,  of  under 
two  years,  five  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  He  was  nei'er  yet 
known  to  refuse  or  keep  a  promise.  But  here  I  desiie  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  promise  and  a  bargain,  fbr  he  will  be  sure 
to  keep  the  latter  when  be  has  the  &irest  offer."* 

t  March  1709. 
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they  permitted  him  to  enter  the  cotntry,  would  book  vl 
admit  no  communication  without  the  knowledge  1709. 
and  participation  of  their  allies  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor.  In  Aprils  prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the 
Hague^  and  held  several  conferences  with  the 
•pensionary  and  the  deputies  of  the  States  respect- 
ing the  proposals  of  M.  Rouille^  whose  over^^- 
tures  were  finally  declared  unsatisfactory^  and  the 
duke  returned  in  a  short  time  to  London.  The 
French  courts  unwilling  to  relinquish  all  hope  of 
pacification^  resolved^  upon  this  intelligence^  to  | 

send  M.  de  Torcy^  minister  for  foreign  aflfairs^  to  ! 

the  Hague^  in  person^  in  order  to  renew  the  ne- 
gotiation. The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
Townshendj  a  young  nobleman  rising  into  poli- 
tical eminence^  and  now  joined  with  the  duke  in 
this  important  commission,  immediately  repaired 
thither  a  second  time :  and  count  Zinzendorf  also 
arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  from  Vienna  as 
joiat  plenipotentiary  with  prince  Eugene.  The 
conferences  were  now  revived  with  fresh  ardor ;  ' 

and  such  concessions  made  by  M.  de  Torcy  on 
the  ])art  of  the  French  king  as  the  dire  necessity 
of  his  afiairs  deihanded^-^uch  indeed  as  amply 
.secured  the  interests,  and  ought  to  have  satisfied 
the  utmost  ambition  of  the  allies.  The  French 
minister,  having^ne  without  avail  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  commission,  required  a  ipecificatioa 

cc2 
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BOOK  VL  of  the  terms  on  vhich  the  allies  would  grant  peace 
1709.  ^o  France.  Preliininary  articles  were  accord- 
ingly framed  and  even  signed  by  the  ambassadors 
of  the  allied  powers ;  which  M .  de  Torcy  was  au^ 
thorised  to  lay  before  his  Most  Christian  ma- 
jesty^  and  to  which  he  promised  that  a  final  an- 
swer should  be  given  on  or  before  the  4th  of  June 
ensuing  (1709).  The  articles  imported  in  sub- 
stance, '*  That  the  Most  Christian  king  shall  ac- 
knowledge Charles  III.  as  king  of  Spain ;  that  in 
two  months  Sicily  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
king  Charles;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  shall  eva- 
cuate Spain;  to  which  if  he  refuses  his  consent, 
the  French  king  and  the  allies  shall  enter  into 
proper  measures  for  its  enforcement — that  the 
French  king  shall  deliver  up  Strasburgh  and  Lan- 
dau to  the  emperor,  and  demolish  New  Brisac^ 
Fort  Louis,  and  Huningen — that  he  shall  ac- 
knowledge the  queen  of  Great  Britain  an0  the 
protestant  succession — ^that  he  shall  deitiolish 
Dunkirk,  and  cause  tlie  Pretender  to  retire  from 
France — that  he  shall  deliver  up  Fumesj  Menin^ 
Ypres,  Warneton,  Commines,  Werwick,  Pope- 
ringen.  Lisle,  Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  for  the 
barrier  of  the  States — that  he  shall  make  over 
Exilles,  Fencstrella,  and  Chenibnt,  with  the  val- 
,  ley  of  Pragelas,  &c.  for  a  barrier  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy — that  the  priiensions  of  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne  shall  be  referred  to  tie  ge- 
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neral  n^otiation-rtliat  the  allies  shall  be  idlowed  book  vf. 
to  make  farther  demands  at  the  general  congress—    1709. 
that  the  suspension  of  arms  shall  terminate  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  if  the  whole  Spanish  mo-^ 
narchy  be  not  surrendered  up  before  that  time/' 
Such  was  the  excessive  rigor  of  these  terms^  that 
M .  de  Torcy  was  observed  to  be  affected  even 
to  tears  in  the  course  of  the  conferences*.     The 
king  of  France^  deriving  courage  from  despair,  u^^^j^^,^ 
determined  to  reject  these  exorbitant  demands ;  5!^^«™^ 

**  StlOO  OK  tbc 

and  on  the  4th  of  June^  prince  Eugene^  being  contooi- 
then  at  Brussels^  received  a  letter  from  M.  de 
Torcy,  importing  that  his  Most 'Christian  ma- 
jpsty,  having  examined  the  project  of  peace  con- 
cluded at  the  Hague,  found  it  impossible  for  him 
•to  accept  it.  The  article  which  chiefly  influenced 
his  decision  was  the  last,  which,  as  he  affirmed^ 
made  the  continuance  of  peace  to  depend  upon 
a  condition  not  in  his  power  to  execute — ^though 
he  consented  to  recognize  the  archduke  as  king 
of  Spain,  and  to  withdraw  all  assistance  from  the 
reigning  monarchf . 

*  Cimaingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

t  M.  de  Torcy  was  most  politely  received  by  the  duke  of 
Marlboroagb,  who  denied  not  his  secret  corre^ndenoe  with 
the  house  of  Stuart.  But  all  the  intimations  of  personal  ad- 
vantage held  out  to  hltfi  made  no  visible  impression.  It  was 
well  understood  that  tlie  Dutch  deputation,  satisfied  as  to  their 
barrier,  were  willing  to  relax  in  the  articles  respecting  Naples 
and  Sicily  j  but  prince  £ugene  and  the  duke  were  obttinatt 
fmd  immoveable««*ToRCY's  Memoir$. 


War  be- 
comes Ull< 
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BOOK.vi  Hiis  negotiation,  though  unsuccessful,  an? 
17Q9.  srrered,  ncTertheless,  a  good  purpose  to  the  king 
.  of  France,  who,  in  an  appeal  to  the  French  na- 

EngUnd!"  *^®^*  stated  the  preliminaries  insisted  upon  by  the 
allies.  ^'  I  order  you,"  says  the  Most  Christian 
king  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  his  kingdom,  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, "  to  acquaint  my  people  within  the  ex- 
tent of  your  governments  that  they  should  enjoy 
peace  if  it  bad  been  in  my  power,  as  it  was  in 
my  will,  to  procure  them  a  good  they  wish  for 
with  reason ;  but  which  must  be  obtained  by  new 
efforts,  sjnce  the  immense  concessions  I  would 
have  granted  are  useless  towards  the  restoring 
of  the  public  tranquillity."  This  had  a  powerful 
effect  upon  that  great  and  high-spirited  people^ 
who  declared  their  readiness  to  suffer  all,  and  to 
sacrifice  all,  rather  than  submit  to  such  igno- 
miny. Even  in  England  the  impression  made 
was  very  visible.  It  seemed  unnatural,  and  con- 
trary .to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  to  compel  the 
king  of  France  to  become  a  party  in  dethroning 
a  prince  of  his  own  blood.  How  long,  it  was 
asked,  would  Spain  have  been  able  to  have  re- 
sisted the  united  force  of  the  allies  without  the 
assistance  of  France  ?  Every  proposal  from  that 
court,  it  was  remarked,  \yas  condemned  as  un- 
reasonable before  it  was  examined ;  or  if  the  rea^ 
souabieness  was  so  conspicuous  that  it  could  not 
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be  denied^  then  excVamations  were  raised  against  book  vi.^ 
them  for  want  of  sincerity.  But  surely  the  sin-  1709. 
cerity  of  France  was  fully  proved  by  an  offer 
to  surrender^  immediately  on  tlie  ratification  of 
the  articles^  those  fortresses  which  composed  the 
Dutch  barrier^  and  which  might  and  probably 
would  have  taken  years  to  conquer.  In  a  word^ 
all  persons  of  moderation  and  reflexion  saw 
clearly^  from  the  terms  now  offered  and  refused^ 
that  the  war  was  in  future  to  be  continued  merely 
to  gratify  the  immeasurable  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Anuria ;  and  that^  exclusive  of  the  flagrant  in- 
justice of  forcing  on  the  Spaniards  a  sovereign 
who  was  the  object  of  the  national  abhorrence^ 
the  policy  of  the  measure  was  in  present  circum- 
stances extremely  doubtful.  For^  the  power  of 
France  being  so  greatly  reduced  while  the  gran- 
.deur  of  the  imperial  family  was  elevated  in  the 
same  proportion^  no  less  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  transferring  Spain  and  the  Indies  to 
the  house  of  Austria^  than  by  leaving  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  {Mrince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  From 
this  asra  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  and  of  the 
existing  whig  administration  may  undoubtedly  be 
dated.  The  tories  saw  and  improved  the  advan- 
tage thus  impoliticly  afforded  them"^ :  and^  to  the 

*  Vide  Swift*s  Conduct  of  the  Allies— a  tract  of  great  im- 
portance^ as  containing  an  excellent  an4  admirable  summary 
p(  the  iory  arguments  against  the  war. 
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BOOK  VI.  hoDor  of  the  people  of  England,  no  sooner  were 
1709.  they  convinced  of  the  iaju8tice  of  the  war  than 
it  became  the  subject  of  general  reprobation. 
*'  There  may/'  says  lord  chancellor  Clarendon^ 
''  be  better  earth,  better  air,  and  a  warmer  sun  in 
other  countries ;  but  England  is  an  inclosure  of 
the  best  people  in  the  world,  when  they  are  well 
informed  and  instructed." 

P«jwp*  All  negotiation  being  now  at  an  end,  the  cam-* 
paign  in  Flanders  was  opened  in  June  1709  by 
the  siege  of  Toumay,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, ,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 
Parties  of  the  besiegers  were  in  repeated  instances 
suddenly  blowq  up  by  the  springing  of  the  mines^ 
with  which  the  fortifications  were. surrounded. 
Sometimes  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison  and  the 
camp  met  under  ground  while  employed  in  mining 
and  countermining^  and  furious  combats  took 
place  in  those  dark  subterranean  passages.  The 
citadel  of  Tournay  did  not  surrender  till  the  3d 
of  September.     The  allies  next  prepared  to  attack 

Md*!J?  the  city  of  Mons :  but  the  French  army,  now 
commanded  by  marechal  Villars,  posting  them- 
selves behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet,  in  order  to 
obstruct  this  design,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene  formed  a  resolution,  Septem- 
ber 11,  to  attack  the  French  general  in  his  eamp^ 
which^  naturally  strong,  he  had  fortified  \Yith  re^ 
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doubts  behind  redoubts^  and  entrencbments  be- book  vi 
hind  entrenchments^  with  such  care  ahd  diligence  nos^. 
as  to  make  it  apparently  inaccessible.  After  an  • 
obstinate^  fierce,  and  bloody  engagement^  how* 
^rer,  the  lines  were  forced;  but  not  till  moretbaQ 
30^000  men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field— a  hor- 
rid sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  daemon  of  war« 
Marechal  Yillars,  after,  a  signal  display  of  skill 
and  valory  was  wounded^  and  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  action:  but  marechal  Boufiiers, 
second  in  command^  made  an  excellent  retreat ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Tictors  was  little  less^  and  even 
by  some  accounts  more,  than  that  of  the  vanquish* 
cd.  The  victory,  however,  was  crowned  by  the 
taking  of  Mons,  a  conquest  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  Brabant;  after  which  both  armies  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

The  elector  of  Hanover  again  took  upon  him  Campugm 
the  command  of  the  army  upon  the  Rhine ;  but  Rhine, 
count  Merci,  being  detached  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  make  an  incursion  into  Franchc . 
Comte,  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  M.  Harcourt, 
who  conducted  the  opposite  army  :  and  the  re- 
maining operations  of  the  campaign  were  entirely 
defensive. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
^nd  Turin  respecting  the  promised  cession  of 
some  districts  of  the  Milanese  to  the  latter,  the 
4uk$  of  Savoy  refused  to  t^ke  the  field  this  year 
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BOOK  vr.  in  person ;  and  his  general,  count  Thada,  after 

1709.    so'u^  feeble  efforts  to  penetrate  into  the  French 

teiTitory,  repassed  the  Alps,  and  marched  back  to 

Piedmont  about  the  end  of  September.  ' 

ftinftanr        The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  on  the 

*  operations       '        .  •^  »  j  /•  • 

ia  spiin.  frontier  of  Portugal  were  prepared  for  action  early 
HI  the  spring ;  and  the  marquis  das  Minas,  con- 
ir^ry  to  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Galway,  deter- 
mining to  pass  the  Coya  in  face  of  the  enemy 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Bay^  was  defeated 
with  loss — ^the  British  infantry,  as  usual,  fighting 
heroically,  and  being  abandoned  as  usual  by  the 
Portuguese  cavalry.  The  earl  of  Galway,  as 
brave  as  unfortunate,  had  a  horse  shot  under  him> 
and  Tcry  narrowly  escaped  being  taken.  Thia 
able  general  afterwards  chose  his  posts  along  the 
Guadiana,  to  the  banks  of  which  he  retreated  so 
judiciously,  that  the  marquis  de  Bay  conld  make 
no  advantage  of  his  victory. 
Fxtrpordi-  ^^^  ♦hc  caStem  side,  the  town  and  castle  of 
iTncc^f  -^licant  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards^  after  a 
Aiicam.  j^j^j^  ^^^  pj^g^  pertinacious  defence.  The  enemy, 
who  had  formed  the  blockade  early  in  the  month 
of  JDecember  1708,  finding  all  other  means  in- 
( liVctual,  resolved  to  blow  up  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  stands ;  and  a  mine  being  excavated 
with  immense  labor,  was  filled  with  150  barrels 
of  powder.  The  chevalier  d'Asfeldt,  who  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  siege,  generously 
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reluctant  to  carry  his  purpose  into  execution^  bookvl 
summoned  the  governor^  colonel  Syburgb^  tosur-  1709. 
render^  and  nt  the  same  time  permitted  him  to  ^ 
send  out  two  of  his  officers  to  yiew  the  condition 
of  the  mine.  This  produced  no  change  in  the 
resolution  of  the  governor;  and  the  signal  being 
next  day  made  for  firing  the  mine^  he  walked 
with  several  officers  to  the  parade,  and  ordered 
the  guard  to  retire :  which  was  no  sooner  done 
but  the  mine  was  blown  up^  and  with  little  or  no 
noise^  made  on  the  very  parade^  an  opening  in  the 
rock  of  soiAe  yards  in  length  and  about  three 
feet  wide,  into  which  the  governor  and  divers 
other  officers  fell ;  and,  the  opening  instantly 
closing  upon  them,  they  all  perished.  Notwith- 
standing this  horrid  catastrophe,  colonel  d -Albon^ 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved,  refused  to 
capitulate.  Great  admiration  being  excited  by 
so  extraordinary  a  defence,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Barcelona,  in  order  to  concert  effectual 
measures  for  their  relief;  and  general  Stanhope  in 
person  undertook  the  command  of  an  armament 
destined  for  that  purpose :  but  the  weather  proved 
so  tempestuous  that  the  troops  could  not  disem- 
bark. At  length,  provisions  failing,  and  the  gar- 
rison being  reduced  to  extremity,  general  Stan- 
hope sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, oilering  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Alicant 
upon  honourable  terms ;  which  were  granted  with- 

11 
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^Qcm  vr.  ^^>^  hesitation^  and  tbe  garrison  marched  oni,  on 
"^l!!^^  tUe  IStb  of  April  1709,  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
non and  all  the  honors  of  war^  and  wer^.  iimnedi- 
ately  embarked  for  Minorca^  and  distributed  into 
quarters  of  refreshments  On  the  frontier  of  Ca- 
talonia .marechal .  Starember§^  passed  the  Segra, 
and  captured  the  town  of  Balaguer — ^the  garri- 
son being  made  prisoners  of  war :  after  which  ex- 
ploit he  cotitented  himself  with  aeting  upon  the 
defensive,  and  hy  his  vigilance  and  skill  he  pre-* 
vented  the  enemy  from  gsMiiiag,  with  all  their  su« 
periority  of  force,  any  advantage  over  him, 
rmir«f  "I'b^  autumn  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by 
tZ^9dlt ^ ihe  total  defeat  of  the  king  of  Sweden  by  the 
^^^^  czar  at  Pultowa.  Resolving  to  invade  Muscovy, 
he  had  engaged  biraselfso  far  in  the  Ukraine  that 
there  was  no  possibility  remaining  of  retreat«  He 
ilierefore,  relying  upon  his  fortune,  passed  the 
Nicpcr,  and  invested  the  important  fortress  of 
PuItowA.  Tbe  czar  marched  at  the  head  of  a  far 
suf,erior  army  to  raise  the  sieger  The  king  of 
Sweden  nevertheless  determined  to  risque  a  battle: 
but  he  soon  found  tiiat  he  had  not  now  to  contend 
talh  the  undisciplined  rabble  of  Narva.  The 
c::ar,  by  unwearied  assiduity  and  perseverance^ 
bad  converted  his  boors  into  soldiers.  There  wa» 
a\^Q  no  mean  display  of  generalship  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Russians;  and  in  the  end  the  Swedes  were 
cum[:elbd  tp  quit  the  field  with  the  Ipss.of  their 
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csmp,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Being  dosety  booktl 
pursued,  tiie  whole  Army,  having  neither  bread  X7i(^ 
nor  aramunition,  found  themselves  reduced  to 
the  dreadful  necessity  of  surrendering  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  king  of  Sweden  himself,  with 
a  few  followers,  passing  the  Nieper,  took  refuge 
in  the  Turkish  dominionsj,  fixing  his  residence  at 
Bender.  Upon  this  great  reverse  of  his  aifaii^ 
king  Augustus,  declaring  his  renunciation  of  the 
crown  forced  and  void,  Returned  to  Poland ;  which 
his  rival  Stanislaus  was  in  no  less  haste  to  aban- 
don, finding  himself  utterly  unable  to  make  any 
efiectual  resistance.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Prussia  embraced  this  apparently  fiitvourable  op- 
portunity to  renew  the  war  against  Sweden.  But 
the  Danes,  passing  ov^er  the  Sound  to  Schoenea 
(March  1710),  were  unexpectedly  attacked  and 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Swedish  militia;  and 
leaving  behind  them  their  horses,  provisions,  and 
baggage,  tlie  remaindet  of  their  army  embarked 
precipitately  for  Elsinore. 

After  the  termination  of  the  campaign  in  the^^^ 
Netherlands,  the  French  court  renewed,  in  a  J"^^ 
covert  manner,  their  overtures  for  peace ;  and  ap- 
plied, through  the  mediation  of  M .  Petkum,  re- 
sident from  the  duke  of  Holstein  at  the  Hague, 
that  passes  might  be  granted  for  some  minista-a 
from  France  to  come  to  Holland  and  renew  the 
conferences ;  or  otherwise,  that  M.  Petkum  should 
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BooKvt.be  permitted  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  concert 
1709.  some  expedient  that  mi^t  facilitate  the  same 
general  purpose.  The  first  the  states  refused  r 
but  they  consented  that  Petkom  should  go  to 
France  ;  which  be  did  tlie  latter  end  of  Noyem-^ 
lier.  While  these  negotiations  were  carryii^  on, 
king  Philip  published  a  manifesto,  wherein  he 
protested  against  all  that  should  be  acted  to  his 
prejudice,  as  null  and  void ;  ajid  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  adhere  to  his  faithful  Spaniards  as  long 
as  there  was  a  man  of  them  that  would  stand  by 
him.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  wceks^  Petkum 
returned  with  a  proposal  to  resume  the  negotia- 
tions in  form ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  with  a 
frank  and  open  avowal  from  his  Most  Christian 
majesty^  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
execute  the  thirty-seventh  article  of  the  prelimi- 
naries relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  even  if 
he  should  sign  it.  On  which  their  high  mighti- 
nesses not  only  refused  to  resume  the  negotia- 
tions, but  wTote  letters  to  the  emperor  and  tlie 
diet,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  alliance^  exhort- 
ing them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

smxoii  of  The  parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1709  ;  and  the  necessity  was  again  inculcated  of 
ivaking  fresh  efforts  against  the  common  enemy, 
who  was  i^aid  ''  to  use  all  their  artifices  to  amuse 
with  false,  appearances  and  deceitful  insinuations 
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#f  their  desire  of  peace,  in  hope  that  from  thenc^  book  vi. 
means  migkt  be  found  to  create  divisions  or  jea^     i7(^. 
lottsies  among  the  allies/'     The  war^  however, 
became  every  day  more  unpopular  in  England ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  nation  began  loudly  to 
complain  that  thanks  were  year  after  year  re- 
turned to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  his  public 
services^  when  it  became  every  day  more  appa* 
.  rent  that  he  was  actuated  chiefly  by  private  con- 
fiiderati<Ni8,  and  that  he  invariably  opposed  aU 
overtures  of  conciliation^  prompted  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  ambition  and  of  interest     In  order^ 
however^  effectually  to  check  and  intimidate  that 
rising  spirit  of  discontent^   evident  symptoms  of 
which  appeared  in  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom^ 
and  to  display  the  firmness  of  their  attachment  to 
those  principles  in  which  this  once  popular  war 
had  originated^  the  parliament  determined  to  give 
full  scope  to  their  vengeance  on  an  occasion  which 
certainly  called  for  no  such  extraordinary  vio- 
lence of  exertion. 

On  theoth  of  November,  1709,  an  obscure  Tnai  of 
clergyman  of  the  high-charch  faction,  of  the 
na^me  of  Sacheverel,  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral  upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Perils  lj;om 
false  brethren,"  indulged  himself  in  the  au>st 
virulent  defamatiun  and  abuse  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  of  their  measures.  The  lord 
treasurer  in  particular  was  scurrilously  attacked 
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BOOK  VT.  hj  tlie  nane  of  Volpone  ;  and  divers  of  the  rigbf 
^'^'^^J^r**^  reverend  bench  were  also  inveighed  against  with 
much  scorn  and  malignity^  as  "  perfidious  pre- 
lates  and  false  sons  of  the  church/'  on  account  of 
their  moderation  respecting  the  dissenters^  and 
their  avowed  approbation  of  the  toleration.  He 
asserted^  in  terms  the  most  unqualified^  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  ; 
and  pretended  that  to  say  the  Revolution  was  in* 
Consistent  with  those  doctrines^  was  to  cast  black 
and  odious  imputations  upon  it.  He  affirmed  that 
the  church  was  violently  assailed  by  her  ene- 
mies^ and  faintly  defended  by  those  who  professed 
themselves  her  friends.  He  vehemently  urged 
the  necessity  of  standing  up  in  defence  of  the 
church,  for  which  he  declared  that  he  sounded  the 
trumpet,  and  exhorted  the  people  '^  to  put  on  the 
whole  arviour  of  God."  This  inflammatory  and 
libellous  harangue,  being  published  at  the  request 
of  the  lord  mayor,  was  extravagantly  extolled 
and  applauded  by  the  tories,  and  circulated  by 
them  with  great  industry  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  the  very  height  of  the  popular  ferment  and 
clamor  excited  by  this  extraordinary  invective, 
and  which  would  doubtless  have  soon  died  away 
had  no  public  notice  been  taken  of  it,  a  com- 
plaint Was  formally  preferred  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  one  of  the  members  of  that  house,  Mr. 
Dolb^^  of  this  sermon,  as  containing  positiodt 
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contrary  t(^  Revolution  principles^  to  the  present  bookvi. 
governmentj  and  to  the  protestant  succession.  As  i;o^ 
it  was  by  this  means  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of 
the  house^  it  was  impossible  not  to  express  in 
some  mode  their  disapprobation  of  these  nefa* 
rious  and  seditious  tenets.  The  wiser  members 
thought  it  suflScient  to  order  the  sermon  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman^  and 
to  commit  the  writer  to  Newgate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  This^  however,  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  majority^  who  determined 
to  raise  this  contemptible  libeller  to  the  rank  of  a 
political  delinquent  of  great  consequence  and 
dignity^  by  a  solemn  parliamentary  impeachment 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  This  being  in  a 
short  time  actually  presented^  lord  Hayersham,  a 
surly^  disappointedjdiscontented  whig — ^the  Zoilus 
of  the  house — ^remarked  ''  that  it  seemed  some- 
what strange  to  see  a  divine  impeached  for  preach- 
ing a  doctrine  for  which  he  would  heretofore  have 
been  rewarded,  and  might,  if  times  changed,  be 
made  a  bishop.  However,'^  added  his  lordship, 
''since  he  is  impeached,  I  hope  a  day  will  come  for 
calling  to  account  other  criminals ;  for, which  waijr 
soever  I  cast  my  eyes,  I  see  matter  for  impeach-* 
ments/*  No  sooner  was  the  absurd  and  unac- 
countable resolution  of  the  commons  made  pub* 
lie,  than  every  possible  artifice  was  put  in  prac-* 
tice  by  ^e  tory  faction  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
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BOOK  vt  the  public^  and  to  represent  Sacheverd  as  they 
1709.  cbampion  and  martyr  of  the  church, /which  the  ' 
whigs  had>  as  they  affirmed,  a  fixed  intent  to 
subvert ;  and  of  which  project  the  impeachment 
of  Sacheverel  was  only  the  prelude.  Th^ie  ca*- 
lumnies^  however  gross  and  palpable^  were  swal- 
lowed by  the  populace  with  amazing  avidity. 
During  the  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  his 
coach  in  passing,  between  Westminster-hall  and. 
the  Temple^  where  he  then  lodged,  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  vast  multitudes  with  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  applause.  And  great  tu- 
mults prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  where  several 
places  of  worship  licensed  under  the  act  of' tole- 
ration were  pulled  down :  the  houses  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  dissenters  were  plundered,  and 
those  of  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  Wharton,  the 
bishop  of  Sarum,  &c.  were  threatened  with  de* 
molition. 

The  managers  of  the  house  of  commons, 
amongst  whom  were  the  celebrated  names  of 
King,  Stanhope,  and  Walpole,  nevej^heless 
exerted  themselves  with  great  courage  and  abi- 
lity, in  support  of  the  prosecution;  and  divers  of 
the  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  the  liberality  of  their  re^ 
marks  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  The  earl 
ofWhaiton,  knowing  at  the  time  the  queen  to 
t>e  in  the  house  incognita,  took  the  opportunity 
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lo  dbservei  ''  tbat  if  the  Revolution  was  ndt  law-  book  vi. 
ful^  many  in  that  house^  and  vast  numbers  out  of  1709. 
it;,  were  guilty  of  bloodshed  and  treason ;  and 
that  thfe  queen  herself  was  no  legal  sovereign^ 
since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the  crown  was  her 
parliamentary  title  founded  on  the  Revolution/' 
Dr.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  remarked,  ''  that 
by  false  and  injurious  insinuations  men  had  been 
made  to  believe  the  church  to  be  in  danger,  when . 
in  reality  it  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  security ; 
but  that  such  inwctives,  if  not  timely  (rorrected^ 
might  kindle  such  heat  and  anfmosities  as  would 
truly  endanger  both  church  and  state/'  And 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  justifiedthe  principle  of 
resistance  without  reserve.  He  mentioned  the 
conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  assisted  the 
French,  tiie  Scots,  and  the  Hollanders,  in  re^ 
sirting  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  who  was 
supported  in  this  practice  both  by  her  parlia- 
ments and  her  convocations.  He  observed,  ^'  that 
king  Charles  I.  had  assisted  the  city  of  Rochelle ; 
and  that  Mainwaring  had  incurred  the  severest 
censure  of  parliament  for  broaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings— that  though  this 
became  afterwards  a  fashionable  doctrine,  yet 
its  most  zealous  assertors  were  the  first  to  resist, 
when  actually  suflTering  under  oppression.  He 
said,  that  by  inveighing  against  the  Revolution, 
{be  toleration^  and  the  union^  the  delinquent  at 
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tooK  VI.  tfaeir  lordships'  bar  had  arraigned  and  attacked 
^'^iTog^  the  queen  herself;  since  her  majesty  had  a  dis- 
tinguished share  in  the  firsts  had  often  declared 
she  would  maintain  the  second^   an^  that  she 
looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most  glc^ous  emiA 
of  her  reign.     He  aflbmed^  that  this  audacious 
libeller  had  likewise  cast  the  most  scandalous 
reflexions  upon  her  majesty's  ministers ;  and  that 
he  had  in  particular  drawn  the  portrait  of  a  noble 
peer  then  present^  in  colours  so  lively^  and  had 
so  plainly  pointed  him  out  by  a  vile  and  scurri- 
lous epithet^  which  he  would  not  repeat^  that  it 
was  impssible  to  mistake  in  making  the  appli«- 
eation/'  This  unintentional  sarcasm  upon  the  lord 
treasurer  somewhat  discomposed  the  gravity  of 
the  house ;  and^  in  violation  of  dignity  and  deco- 
rum^ the  bishop  was  loudly  called  upon  to  name 
him ;  which  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal^  and  in  the 
wanderings  of  that  mental  absence  for  which  he 
was  remarkable^  he  might  perhaps  ha^e  done^ 
had  not  the    lord  chancellor   interposed^    and 
declared  that  no  peer  was  Obliged  to  say  more 
fhan  he  himself  should  deem  proper.    In  conclu- 
sion^ Sacheverel  was^  after  high  debates,  found 
gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanour^  by  a  majority  of  l7 
voices  only — &S  to  69 ;  and  he  was  adjudged  to 
be  suspended  from  preaching  for  the  space  of 
three  year^,  and  his  sermon  ordered  to  be  pub- 
licly burned.    And  to  the  same  flames  was  also 
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fomewhat  wfaimsicaUy^  though  very  deservedly^  book  vi* 
committed  the  famous  decree  of  the  university  of    1709. 
Oxford,  passed  near  thirty  years  before^  assert- 
ing the  absolute  authority  and  indefeasible  right 
of  princes. 

This  mild  sentence  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  Great  p^ 
the  virhole  proceedings^  and  was  considered  astheTociet. 
^uivalent  to  an  acquittal  by  the  tory  faction^ 
who  celebrated  their  triumph  by  bonfires  and 
illuminations,  not  only  in  London,  but  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  These  rejoicings  were  succeeded 
by  numerous  addresses,  expressive  of  a  zealous 
attachment  to  the  church,  and  an  utter  detesta* 
tion  of  all  anti-monarchical  and  republican  prin^ 
ciples.    And  in  a  progress  which  Sacheverel  af- 
terwards made  into  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  invited  to  the  palaces  of  di&r- 
ent  noblemen,  received  in  many  towns  by  the 
mi^strates  in  their  formalities,   and  generally 
attended   by  a  numerous  escort  of  horse.     In 
other  places  the  hedges  were  ornamented  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  steeples  were  covered 
with  streamers  and   flags,   and    the   air  every 
where  resounded  with  the  cry  of  ''  The  church 
and  Sacheverel."    The  enthusiasm  spread  like  a 
contagion  through  all  ranks  and  orders  of  peo-* 
pie.     Men  seemed  to  suffer  a  temporary  derelic- 
tion jof  sense  and  understanding,  and  the  mob 
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BOOKVT.  A^d  ^^^  nation  were  for  a  time  terms  of  the 
""^I^T^  same  import.  No  martyr  suffering  in  the  glo-r 
rious  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  ever 
perhaps  so  much  tlie  object  of  public  ap- 
plause and  veneration  as  this  wretched  and 
fanAtical  preacher  of  nonsense^  impiety^  and 
sedition. 
chan*^  of  Encouraged  by  the  disposition  now  universally 
tJ^acki^"'  prevalent,  the  queen  gave  the  first  public  indi- 
cation of  her  total  change  of  system  by  dismissing 
the  marquis  of  Kent,  April  1710,  and  giving  the 
office  of  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  nobleman,  after  passing  some  years  on  the 
continent,  had  ^recently  returned  to  England; 
and,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  whigs,  had  on 
all  the  late  questions  voted  with  the  toiics — pro- 
bably as  the  rising  party— and  probably  also 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  flagrant  indiscretions^ 
.  and  late  violent  conduct,  of  the  ministers.  The 
lord  treasurer,  to  whom  the  queen  had  by  letter 
communicated  her  intention  on  the  eve  of  its 
execution,  and  her  pretended  hope  that  this 
change  would  meet  with  his  approbation,  too 
well  comprehending  the  meaning  of  it,  wrote  a 
strong  expostulatory  epistle  to  the  queen  ;  in 
which  he  expresses  his  ''  conviction  that  she 
was  suffering  herself  to  be  guided  to  her  own 
ruin  and  destruction,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible 
for  those  to  compass  it  to  w  horn  she  now  seemed 
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•0  much  to  hearken."    This  letter  made  no  im-  ^ooy^  vi. 
pression  upon  the  queen^   who  had  indeed  dis-  ^^^IJ^ 
posed  of  the  chamberlain's  staff  two  days  before 
«he  received  it.     About  the  beginning  of  June 
the  design  of  dismissing  the  earl  of  Sunderland       * 
began  to  be  publicly  talked  of;  on  which  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,   then  abroad,  wrote  to 
the  queen,  stating  in  the  most  energetic  terms 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  step,    and 
'^  the  alarm  and  distrust  it  would  excite  in  all 
foreign  courts."    The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
also  most  injudiciously  and  officiously  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  earl,  mAking  it  '^her  last  request, 
that  her  majesty  would  defer  the  blow  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign.     This,"  she   added,  ''she 
begged  upon  her  knees."    This  meanness  might 
perhaps  hasten,   certainly  it  did  not  retard,  thcv* ' 
execution  of  the  design;  for  on  the  14th  of  June 
lord  Sunderland  was   dismissed,  and  the  seals 
given  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth.     A  step  so  deci- 
sive gave  the  utmost  alarm  to  the  whole  whig 
party,  at  whose  suggestion,  probably,  count  Gal- 
las,  the  imperial  minister,  and  M.  Vryberg,  the 
Dutch  resident,  represented  to  the   queen  the 
ill  effects  which  a  change  of  the  ministry  would 
produce  on  the  whole  political  system.  In  answer 
to  their  respective  memorials,  intrusive  and  offi- 
cious as  they  were  deemed,  the  queen  declared 
]ier  resolution,  whatever  changes  might  be  ia' 
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BOOK  VI  contemplation^  to  continue  the  duke  of  Marl* 
17Q9.    borough  in  his  employments.     In  August  the 
lord  high  treasurer  Godolphin  "wba  ordered  to 
break  his  staffs  and  the  treasury  was  put  into 
commission — earl   Paulet   being  appointed  the 
first  commissioner.     But  this  appointment  was 
considered  as  merely  nominal ;  Mr.  Harley^  who 
was  constituted  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
being  regarded  as  chiefs  or  rather  sole  minister^ 
In  October  the  queen  came  in  person  to  the 
council^  and  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  issued 
for  dissolving  the  parliament ;  upon  which  the 
lord  chancellor  rose  to  speak :  but  the  queen  de- 
clared ''  that  she  would  admit  of  no  debate^  for 
that  such  was  her  pleasure/'  At  the  same  time  she 
dismissed  the  lord  Somers^  and  made  the  earl  of 
Rochester  president  of  the  council.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  declared  lord  steward  in  the 
room  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  The  seals  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Boyle  were  given  to  Mr.  St. 
John.     The  lord  }iigh  chancellor  Cowper  was 
isuperseded  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt.     The  earl  of 
Wharton  resigned  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  the 
government  of  Ireland^  and  the  earl  of  Orford 
relinquished  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
sir  John  Leake  succeeding  as  first  commissioner. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  alone  was  still  suf- 
fered to  retain  his  employments,  which  he  was  de- 
terred from  resigning  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of 
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the  emperor  and  the  Stales  General^  who  conceiv-  book  vl 
ed  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  be  in  a  great  measure  j7io. 
attached  to  his  person. — ^The  tories  were  in  the 
highest  d^ee  elated  at  these  change^^  extolling 
the  queen  ''  for  asserting  her  just  prero^tive^  and 
setting  herself  free  from  an  arbitrary  junto^  who 
fiept  her  in  an  inglorious  dependence  on  their 
'  will  and'  caprice/'  And  the  duke  of  jBeaufort 
congratulated  her  majesty  **  on  his  being  now 
able  to'salute  her  queen." 

Early  in  the  year  1710^  M.  Torcy  sent  another  confer- 
project  of  peace  to  M .  Petkum^  containing  some  Petce  re- 
modifications  of  the  preliminary  article8>  and  oflfer-  Gmruy- 
ing  three  fortified  towns  in  Flanders  as  a  pledge  *°'** 
for  the  execution  of  the  37th  article  respecting 
the  restitution  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain.     M* 
Petkum^  having   communicated  with  the  pen* 
sionary  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor 
and  the  queen^   returned  an  answer  importing^ 
^'  that  the  allies  required  his  Most  Christilm  ma- 
jesty should  declare  in  plain  and  express  words 
that  he  consented  to  all  the  preliminaries  except 
the  37th  article;  which  done^  the  allies. would 
send  passports  to  his  ministers  to  treat  of  an  equi* 
Talent  for  that  article."    The  French  king  at 
length  reluctantly  assented  to  this  proposition ; 
and  the  marechal  d'Uxelles^  and  the  abb£  after* 
ii^rards  cardinal  de  Polignae>  were  appointed  pie* 
mpotentiaries  from  his  Most  Christian  majesty  to 
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BOOK  yi.  meet  those  of  the  States  General,  to  whom  the 
J71Q.     management  of  this  negotiation  was  committed^ 
at  Gertruydenberg,    the  place  ultimately  iixfed 
upon  for  the  congress.     The  first  expedient  of- 
fered by  the  French  negotiators  was,  that  king 
Philip  should  resign  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the 
archduke^  and  be  allowed  to  retain  Naples  and 
Sicily  :  but  this  was  refused  with  disdain,  as  was 
also  a  second  proposal  for  ceding  to  him^  th^ 
kingdom  of  Arragon.     Finally,  the  abbe  de  Po* 
lignac  offered  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master^ 
that  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  archduke,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ex- 
cepted ;  and  that  if  king  Philip  should  not  ac- 
quiesce in  this  proposal,  his  Most  Christian  ma- 
jesty,, though  he  could  by  no  means  declare  war 
against  the  king  his  grandson,  would  yet  furnish 
a  sum  of  money  towards  the  charges  of  a  war  to 
be  continued  against  him  till  he  had  surrendered 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria— obliging  himself  by  a  secret  article  to  sur- 
render three  other  fortresses  in  Flanders  into  the 
hands  of  the   allies,    in  case  the   monarchy  of 
Spain  was  not  surrendered  to  king  Charles  within 
the  space  of  two  months. — ^This  concession  being 
reported  to  the  imperial  and  British  ministers,  the 
following  written  answer  was  with  their  concur«» 
xence  returned  : — 1st,  That  the  proposal   ulti^ 
mately  made  by  the  French  king  was  not  accepts 
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fible  to  the  allies^  as  tending  to  produce  not  a  ge-  ?ook  vj. 
neral  but  a  separate  peace.     2dly,  That  the  allies     ^710/ 
insisted  to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies  delivered  up, 
according   to    the  tenor  of  the    preliminaries. 
Sdly,    This    foundation   being'  laid  and  agreed 
vpon^  the  ailies  would  consent  to  continue  the 
conferences.      At  the  urgent  instance    of  the 
French     plenipotentiaries,     another     interview, 
which  proved  to  be  the  last,  took  place  for  the 
purpose  of   explanation.      Upon  this  occasion 
high  language  was  used   on  both  sides.      The 
Dutch    deputy  Vanderdussen  reproaching  the 
French  court  vnth  insincerity,  the  abbe  de  Po^- 
lignac  retorted  by  some  severe  reflexions  on  the 
ingratitude  and  insolence  of  the  Dutch  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  by  whose  powerful  assistance  they  TheCon. 
had  attained  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  and  finaUy 
sovereign  power.     And  the  French  ministers  in  '^ 

conclusion  broke  up  the  conferences,  declaring 
the  proposals  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Stated 
to  be  unjust,  and  impossible  to  be  executed.  The 
ultimatum  of  the  allies,  as  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  indeed  couched  in  terms  extrava- 
gantly haughty.  '^  It  is  the  will  of  the  allies, 
4hat  the  French  king  shall  undertake  either  t6 
persuade  his  grandson,  or  to  compel  him  singly^ 
and  with  his  own  forces,  to  renounce  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Neither  money,  nor  the  junction  of 
the  French  troops^  is  the  thing  that  suits  them ; 
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BOOK  VI.  the  execution  of  the  treaty  is  what  they  re- 
ijjo.    quire*."     There   is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough^   from  whatever 
ca'ise^  M^as^  from  the  first  determined  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  negotiations  for  peace^  which 
the  pensionary  Heinsius  would  gladly  have  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  offered  by 
the  court  of  Versailles.     And  Mr.  Boyle,  secre* 
iary  of  state^  complains  in  a  letter  to  lord  Towns^- 
hend  (July  15, 1709),  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  pensionary  with  M.  de  Torcy,  as  showing 
too  great  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  Frenchf .  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  certainly  much  ofiend- 
ed  at  the  strange  rejection  of  the  overtures  made 
by  him  through  the  medium  of  the  duke  of  Ber* 
wick  at  Lisle ;  and  there  exists  strong  ground  of 
suspicion  that  he  also  resented  the  more  recent 
neglect  of  the  French  monarch,  in  applying  to 
the  pensionary  Heinsius  in  preference  to  him* 
M.  Mesnager  affirms,  that  Louis  obstinately  re- 
sisted the  opinion  of  all  his  counsellors,  that  peace 
could  not  be  obtained  but  through  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  presuming,  doubt- 
less, that  Marlborough's  interest  in  the  English 
cabinet  was  at  an  end;];.    The  personal  favor  of 

*  Torcy*s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

f  Somerville's  Appendix. 

X  Me8nager*s  Memoirs,  p.  14. 
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the  queen  he  indeed  no  longer  possessed :  but  his  book  vl 
power  remained  yet  undiminished^  as  Louis^  who  ina 
did  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the  different  genius 
of  the  French  and  English  governments^  found 
by  dear-bought  experience^  when  too  late  to 
profit  by  the  discovery.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
1710,  the  French  ambassadors  quitted  Gertruy- 
denberg  in  order  to  repair  to  their  own  court, 
which  it  was  observable  from  that  period,  seeing 
'  a  new  scene  of  things  opening  in  England,  began 
to  talk  of  peace  with  an  air  of  coldness  and  in- 
difference. 

By  this  time  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  military  operations  of  the  summer.  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  again 
taken  the  fields  April  1710 ;  and  the  success  of 
the  campaign  was  equal  to  the  expectations  ex-  caminitiia 
cited  by  the  junction  of  such  extraordinary  talents. 
Notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of  M.  Vil- 
lars,  who  directed  the  operations  of  the  French 
army  with  great  ability,  the  allies  successively  re- 
duced the  towns  of  Douay,  Bethune,  St.  Venant, 
and  Aire,  passing  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
sieges  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  open 
trenches ;  the  prince  of  Savoy  commanding  the 
investing,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  the  co^ 
vering  army.  Douay  was  regarded  as  a  conquest 
af  great  moment ;  and  M.  Yillars,  marching;  out 
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BOOK  VL  of  his  lines  behind  the  Scarpe,  advanced  to  th^ 
1710.  plains  of  Sens^  and  seemed  determined  to  risque 
a  battle  for  its  relief :  but  the  great  t  ouHJianders 
whom  he  opposed  had  taken  their  measures 
too  guardedly  to  make  an  attack  at  all  advisable. 
On  the  other  hand^  Villars  succeeded  sin  pro- 
tecting the  still  more  important  cities  of  Arras 
and  Cambray,  apparently  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  dcbigns  of  the  enemy.  Nothing 
worthy  of  notice  occurred  on  the  Rhine,  where 
count  Gronsfelt  this  3Tar  commanded,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  the  elector  of  Bruns- 
wic.  In  Piedmont  the  campaign  was  likewise 
wholly  defensive.  The  marechal  duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  the  preceding  year  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  French  troops  in  this  quarter,  ii^ 
which  station  he  continued  with  high  reputation 
to  the  end  of  the  wan     By  his  great  vigilance 

siriifuico    ^"^  military  skill  he  preserved,  with  sagacity  or 

duct  of  the  fortune  superior  to   his  celebrated  predecessor? 

Berwick.  Catiuat  and  Villars,  the  frontier  of  France  on  the 
side  of  Italy  from  insult,  with  a  very  inferior 
force.  By  establi.^hing  a  chain  of  posta  from 
Antibes  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  sixty  leagues 
across  the  Alps,  he  formed  a  strong  line,  the 
central  point  of  which,  Brian^on,  was  consider^ 
ably  advanced,  so  that  the  marechal  could,  with 
his  main  body  file  off  to  the  right  or  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  motions  of  the  adverse  army  ;  he 


himfielf  beings    agreeably   to  his  own  remark^  book  vl 
^^  always  on  the  strings  and  the  enemy  necessarily  ^  m^^ 
obliged  to  make  the  bow/'     The  duke  of  Savoy 
was  indeed  now  to  alL  appearance  weary  of  the 
war^  and, little  disposed  to  vigorous   exertion. 
He  even  recurred  so  far  to  his  old  system  of  du-  Political 
plicity^  as  to  make  secret  proposals  to  M.  Ber-  thlDokeof 
wick  of  separate  accommodation^  requiring,  as  ^^^^* 
conditions    of    the    peace,    indemnity    for    his 
losses ;    the  cessioa  of  Exilles,  Fenestrella,  and . 
Monaco  ;   and  that  Swiss  garrisons  should  be 
placed  in  Brian^on  and  Fort  Barreaux,  by  way 
of  security  for  the  performance  of  the  ti'eaty. 
In  lieu  of  thesQ  solid  advantages  France  offered  a 
transfer  of  all  the  pretensions  of  Spain  upon  the 
duchy  ^f  Milan,  and  to  acknowledge  the  duke  of 
Savoy  as  king  of  Lombardy.     But  the  king  of. 
France  added,  with  becoming  dignity,  that  he 
never  would  put  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
power  the  keys  pf  his  own  kingdom ;  and  as  for 
Monaco,  he  could  neither  in  honor  or  conscience 
dispose  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him.     The  ne- 
gotiation upon  this  broke  off;  and  it  does  not 
appeaar  that  this  transaction  was  ever  known,  or 
even  suspected,  by  the  courts  of  London   or 
Vienna*. 

The  most  interesting  events   of  the  present 

»  nde  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
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BOOK  VT.  Bumtner  happened  in  Spain.    The  reigning  mo- 

1710.    narch^  eager  to  put  a  final  termination  to  th« 

hopes  and  claims  of  his  competitor^  advanced  at 

the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Arragon^  iu 

order  to  bring  matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  General 

^^tuy    Stanhope^  notwithstanding^  with  a  force  very  in- 
ferior^ attacked  and  totally  routed  the  Spanish 
cavalry  at  Almanara^  displaying  on  this  occasion 
all  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  valor  of  the  heroeB 
of  RoBcesvalles^  and  killing  with  his  own  hand 
the  Spanish  commander  Amessaga,  who^  animat* 
ed  by  a  similar  spirit^  had  personally  and  furiously 
assailed  him.     Count  Staremberg^  following  the 
motions  of  the  king,  who  found  it  necessary  in 
consequence  of  this  check  to  retire  towards  Sara- 
gossa^  discovered  the  Spanish  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  near  that  place ;  and  an  engage- 
ment ensuing  (August  9^  1710),  the  enemy  were 
entirely  defeated.   King  Charles  entered  Saragossa  ^ 
in  triumph,  while  Philip  retired  with  the  wreck  of 
his    army  to  Madrid.     'The  good  fortune  of 
Charles  was  however  of  short  duration  :  proceed- 
ing without  delay  to  Madrid  in  pursuit  of  hi» 
competitor,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
city  entirely  deserted  by  all  the  Spanish  grandees^ 
and  to  receive  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  his 
rival.     It  was  now  evident  that  the  ajrchduke 
^ould  never  reign  in  Spain.    After  remuning  one 
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night  only  in  the  capital^  where  his  person  was  book  vl 
supposed  to  be  in  danger^  he  removed  to  Toledo^     vm^ 
there  purposing  to  pass  the  winter :  but  he  soon 
found  his  quarters  untenable^  from  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  surrounding  country^  and  To- 
ledo was  in  a  short  time  disgracefully- evacuated/ 

Great  efforts  being  made  by  Philip  to  collect 
another  army^  and  the  court  of  Versailles  exert- 
ing itself  on  the  intelligence  of  the  late  disasters 
to  send  large  reinforcements  into  Spain^  and 
which  was  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present^  with  the  Due  de  Yen- 
dome  at  their  head^  the  Spanish  monarch  soon  . 
appeared  again  in  great  force^  and  once  more 
took  possession  of  his  metropolis^  amidst  loud  ac- 
clamations. Count  Staremberg  being  wholly  un- 
supported^ in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country^ 
and  apprehending  his  retreat  to  Catalonia  might 
be  intercepted,  thought  it  expedient  to  retrace 
his  footsteps :  and  in  the  beginning  of  Novem* 
ber  his  army  marched  back  to  Saragossa. 

General  Stanhope  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  forces^  not  entertaining  any  apprehension 
i)f  danger^  most  imprudently  entered  into  canton-  Di»tterof 
ments  at  the  town  of  Brihuega,  a  place  so  far  '^^  "^^ 
distant  from  Saragossa  as  to  make  it  impracticable 
to  receive  immediate  support  in  case  of  necessity 
from  general  Staremberg.  The  fatal  folly  of  de- 
jpising  an   enemy  was  in  these  circumstances 

VOL.  II.  £  E 
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BOOK  vi  quickly  manifested.  General  Stanhope  was  ad-^ 
17101  Tised  to  place  a  guard  upon  the  neighbouring 
hills,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surprize.  But  neg- 
lecting this  salutary  caution,  he  found  himself^ 
on  the  27th  November,  suddenly  surrounded  by 
the  Spanish  army.  As  the  place  was  not  tenable 
and  he  had  little  ammunition,  he  was  (^liged  after 
a  short  but  vigorous  resistance  to  capitulate,  and 
surrender  himself  and  all  his  forces  prisoners  of 
war,  before  count  Staremberg,  who  had  mardied 
to  his  relief,  could  gain  the  heights  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Brihuega. 

TThe  two  arniies  having  now  approached  very 
near  to  each  other,  the  Imperialists  lay  on  their 
arms  the  whole  night  of  the  S8th  at  Villa  Vici* 
Battle  of  osa;  and  ott  the  morning  of  the  29th  they  were 
ou.  *  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  now  much  superior  in 
force.  The  battle  was  fbught  with  great  valor 
but  doubtful  success.  StarembergV  left  wing 
was  utterly  defeated^  but  the  right  ^here  he  com* 
manded  in  person,  not  only  maintained  their 
g^round  but  compelled  the  enemy  finally  to  retire 
from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men,  to 
which  his  own  bore  so  Urge  a  proportion  that  he 
found  it  requisite,  victor  as  lie  styled  himself,  to 
abandon  Arragon,  and  retreat  to  Catalonia ;.  and 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Due  de  Yendome, 
he  was  at  last  driven  to  take  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.    The  important  towns.of 
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Balaguer  and  Oiromie  were  also  reduced  before  book  vt. 
the  end  of  the  campaign  to  the  obedience  of  ino. 
Philip,  who,  from  tlie  condition  of  a  fugitive,  be* 
came  in  three  months  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy,  some  places  in  Catn- 
lonia  only  excepted.  Thus  the  flattering  successes 
of  the  allies  at  the  commencement  of  this  cam- 
paign proved  wholly  delusive,  and  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  contest  Charles  was  never 
able  to  regain  even  a  temporary  superiority. 

The  operations  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  Por- 
tugal were  too  inconsequential  to  merit  a  distinct 
recital.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  marquis 
de  Bay  surprised  the  town  of  Miranda  de  Duero^ 
and  afterwards  formed  the  blockade  of  Braganza 
without  effect.  The  Spanish  army  retiring  within 
the  line  of  their  own  frontier  on  the  approach  of 
the  allies,  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  mas** 
ters  of  some  fortified  posts  of  little  consideration. 
ISome  time  before  this  the  earl  of  Galway,  whose 
military  career  had  been  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  misfortunes,  desired  and  obtained  leave  to  re-* 
turn  to  England.  The  enemies  of  this  nobleman, 
for  misfortune  will  create  enemies,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  bring  his  honor  or  his  courage  into 
question,  endeavoured,  with  feeble  though  ma- 
lignant efforts,  to  impeach  his  judgment  and 
conduct. 

The  folly  of  continuing  the  war,  and  the  im- 
ee2 
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BOOK  VL  practicability  of  succeeding  in  the  professed  ob- 
1710.  ject  of  it— the  recovery  of  the  Spanish  monarchy^ 
was  by  this  time  visible  to  all  persons  capable  of 
reflexion.  '^  We  had  now,"  says  a  celebrated  con- 
temporary writer,  ^'  sufficiently  experienced  how 
HopeieM  little  dependence  could  be  had  on  the  vigor  of  the 
Spanish  Portugucse,  and  how  firmly  the  Spanish  nation 
^'  was  attached  to  Philip.  Our  armies  had  been 
twice  at  Madrid :  this  prince  had  been  twice 
driven  from  his  capital :  his  rival  had  been  there : 
none  stirred  in  favor  of  the  victorious ;  all  wished 
and  acted  for  the  vanquished.  Mr.  Stanhope 
himself  owned  that  nothing  could  be  done  more 
in  Spain  ;  that  armies  of  20  or  30,000  men  might 
walk  about  the  country  till  doomsday  without 
effect;  that  wherever  [they  came  the  people 
would  submit  to  Charles  III.  out  of  terror,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone  proclaim  Philip  V. 
again  out  of  affection ;  that  to  conquer  Spain  re- 
quired a  great  aiiny,  and  to  keep  it  a  greater*." 
Even  the  sanguine  and  romantic  disposition  of 
lord  Peterborough  was  equally  impressed  with 
this  grand  truth  ;  and,  in  a  letter  written  at  this 
period  by  that  nobleman,  he  acknowledges  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain^ 
*'  where  success,"  says  he,  ''  becomes  misfortune^ 
where  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico .  would 

*  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  94« 
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hardly  supply  the  expence^  and  from  i??hence  book  vi. 
Neither  men  nor  money  return*/*  1710. 

Tlie  new  parliament^  which  met  on  the  35th  of  New  Par- 
November  1710,  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  conveocd. 
tones ;  the  popular  violence  in  the  late  general 
election  being  such  as  made  it  scarcely  safe  to 
vote  for  a  whig.      Mr.   Bromley  was    chosen 
speaker  with  little  or  no    opposition.      In  the 
speech  from  the  throne  the  queen  recommended 
the  carrying  on  the  war  in  all  its  parts,  parttcu- 
larly  in  Spain,  with  the  utmost  vigor.     She  de- 
clared her  resolution  to  support  and  encourage 
the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  to 
preserve  the  British  constitution  according  to  the 
union,  and  to  maintain  the  indulgence  allowed  by 
law  to  scrupulous  consciences.     "  And  that  all 
these,"  said  the  queen  in  conclusion,  '^  may  be 
transmitted  to  posterity,  I  shall  employ  none  but 
snch  as  are  heartily  for  the  protestant  successioii 
in  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  interest  of  which 
family  no  person  can  be  more  truly  concerned  for 
than  myself"    The  addresses  were  in  the  same 
unexceptionable  strain ;  so  that  ihe  use  of  the  ^ 
obnoxious  phrase,    ''  indulgence  of  scrupulous 
consciences,"  was  the  only  indication  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  tory  principles. 

In  December  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ar- 

*  Scmervi&e's  Histoiy  of  Queen  ^ne.  Appendix. 
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BOOK  YL  rived  in  London,  and  was  received  vrith  the  usual 
1711.    popular  acclamation.     His  grace  manifested  no 
resentment  at  M^hat  had  passed :  he  visited  and 
v^as  visited  by  the  heads  of  the  present  adminis*- 
tration  ;    and,  being  strongly  solicited  by  ihe 
States  General  and  the  emperor  to  continue  in 
the  command,  seemed  resolved  to  acquiesce  in 
the  new  order  of  things.     Convinced  at  length, 
however  slow  to  believe,   that  the  duchess  of 
puchessof  Marlborough  must  relinquish  every  hope  of  re* 
rough  re-    gaining  the  lost  affection  of  her  sovereign,  he 
Cwxu^   carried,  January  19,    171 L  a  surrender  of  all 
her  places  to  the  queen,  who  divided  them  be- 
tween the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  Mrs.  Masham. 
The  duke  was  told  ^'  that  he  had  nothing  to  re* 
proach  the  present  ministers  with ;  that  his  wife, 
lord  Godolphin,  and  himself,   had  thrown  the 
queen's  favor  away  ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
angry  if  other  people  had  taken  it  up."     He 
never  brought  the  key  till  he  had  but  three  days 
given  him  to  do  it  in ;  and  till  he  found  that  a 
longer  delay  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
queen's  resolution*.     The  house  of  commons, 
actuated  by  the  rage  of  party,  eagerly  sought 
occasions  to  display  their  hatred  to  the  principles 
and  persons  of  their  predecessors.    Though  the 
earl  of  Godolphin  had  been  the  most  incorrupt 

«  Boliogbroke's  CofTespondence,  vol.  I  p.  4g, 
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of  miaifiters,  ver j  great  pains  were  taken  to  in-  book  vi. 
fuse  into  Ihe  public  mind  false  and  injurious  sus-    1711. 
picions  of  his  integrity.     For  this  purpose,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  a  conunittee  insti- 
tuted for  examining  into  the  public  accounts^  the 
house  voted,  ''  that  of  the  moneys  granted  by  par- 
liament^ thirty-five  millions  remained  unaccount- 
ed for."     But  Mr.  Mainwaring,  auditor  of  the 
imprest,  published  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  report,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
of  the  thirty- five  millions,  above  thirty  were  oc- 
countedfor;  although,  from  official  impediments, 
the  accounts  were  not  formally  passed  :  that^  in 
order  to  swell  the  amount,  arrears  due  from  the 
reign  of  king  William,  and  even  of  Charles  11.^ 
were  included ;  and  that  in  no  time  were  accounts 
so  regularly  brought  up  as  under  the  administra- 
tion of  lord  Godolphin.     The  house  of  commons  Factiom 
neverthdess,  regardless  of  truth  and   rectitude,  ings in  tht 
and  inflamed  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  faction,  ^  ^'^  ^ 
presented  a  subsequent  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which  this  unjust  and  even  ridiculous  accusation, 
was  repeated ;  and  they  expressed  their  great  sur- 
prise and  concern  to  find>    '^  that  they  who  of 
late  years  have  had  the  management  of  the  trea- 
sury,* and  ought  to  have  compelled  the  several 
accomptants  to  pass  their  respective  accounts^ 
have  been  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  breach  of  trusty 
and  of  so  h^h  an  injustice  to  the  natioHj  that  of 
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BOOK  VI.  the  moneys  granted  bj  parliament^  and  issued  for 
1711.  the  public  service,  to  Christmas  1710,  there  re- 
mains unaccounted  for  the  sum  of  35,302,107/. 
From  all  these  evil  practices,  and  worse  designs," 
say[they,  '^  of  some  persons  who  hud  by  false  pro- 
fessions of  love  to  their  country  insinuated  them- 
selves into  your  royal  favor,  irreparable  mischief 
had  ensued  to  the  public,  had  not  your  majesty, 
in  your  great  wisdom,  seasonably  discovered  the 
fatal  tendency  of  such  measures,  and,  out  of  your 
singular  goodness  to  your  people,  removed  from 
the  administration  of  aflfairs  those  who  had  so  ill 
answered  the  favourable  opinion  your  majesty 
had  conceived  of  them."  This  representation 
was  artfully  and  assiduously  circulated  through- 
out the  nation,  and  contributed  greatly  to  con* 
firm  the  strong  prejudices  now  prevalent  against 
the  late  whig  administration. 

For  the  sake  of  offering  an  indignity  to  the 
memory  of  king  William,  thehouse  of  commons 
ordered  in  a  bill  empowering  commissioners  to 
examine  all  grants  made  by  that  monarch,  and  to 
report  the  value  of  them,  and  the  considerations 
upon  which  they  were  bestowed.  This  how- 
ever was  rejected  by  the  lords. 

An  inquiry  was  again  set  on  foot,  in  the  upper 
house,  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  tories  having  now  obtained  an  ascendency 
in  that  house  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of 
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tbe  sixteen  Scottish  peers,  came  to  a  resolution,   BooKVt 
''  that  the  earl  of  Peterhoroiigh  had  given  a  very      17 ji. 
faithful,  just,  and  honorable  account  of  the  coun-  ^ 

-  cils  of  war  in  Valencia ;  and  that  the  adoption  of 
the  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  general  Censure 
Stanhope  for  the  prosecution  of  offeiisive  mea-  In  the  e^ 
Bures  was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  battle  of  °^  ^^^''^y^ 
Almanza^   and  our   consequent   misfortunes   in 
Spain:''  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  thanked 
for  his  great  and  eminent  services.     But  a  strong 
protest  was  entered  against  this  resolution,  signed 
by  thirty-six  peers,  in  which  their  lordships  most 
justly  remark,  that  the  advice  thus  censured  was, 
in  the  then  circumstances,  fit  and  proper  to  be 
given;  and  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza 
was  to  be  attributed  to  subsequent  causes  wholly 

•foreign  to  the  advice  in  question. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  Attemptcm 
contributed  much  to  raise  thci  credit  and  popu-  Mr.HaHey 
larity  of  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Harley.     A  per-  ^^^  ^"*^ 
son  calling  himself  the  marquis  de  Guiscard^  a 
French  refugee,  who  had  been  refused,  or,  as 
other  accounts  state,  deprived  of  a  pension  by  Mr. 

*  Harley,  being  subsequently  apprehended  on  a 

just  suspicion  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  France,  and  examined  before  the 
council  board,  made  a  sudden  and  desperate  at- 
tempt to  stab  him  in  the  breast  with  a  pen-knife. 

<  Fortunately,  the  knife  lighting  on  the  bone  broke 
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BOOK  VI.  shorty  and  the  hurt  was  comparatively  slight^ 
17U.     Guiscard  was  secured,   not  without  some  diffi- 
culty, and  after  receiving  several  wounds,   of 
which  he  soon  after  died  in  prison.     On  this 
event  an  act  passed  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  a  privy  counsellor  to  be  felony  ;  and  both 
houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address  to  the 
queen,  expressing  '^  their  great  concern  for  this 
^        barbarous  and  villainous  attempt  on  the  person  of 
Mf.  Harley,  whose  fidelity  to  her  majesty,  and 
zeal  for  her  service,  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction." 
Death  of    Another  circumstance  very  favourable  to  the  views 
RMbJter.  of  Mr.  Harlcy  was  the  sudden  death  at  this  period 
of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  a  nobleman  of  great  am- 
bition, abilities,  and  popularity ;  between  whom 
and  Harley  strong  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  com* 
Mr. Harley  petition  had  already  appeared.   Immediately  con- 
pf  Oxford,  sequent  to  this  event,  Mr.  Harley  was  raised  to 
Hi^Trea-  the  dignity  of  lord  high  treasurer,  and  created 
*"*'*        earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimer— two  of  the 
noblest  titles  in  English  heraldry. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1711,  the  queen  came  to 
the  house,  and,  in  a  speech  containing  fresh  as- 
surances of  her  earnest  concern  for  the  protestiuat 
succession,  prorogued  the  parliament. 
i>rt>ceed-        The  couvocatioo,  which  met  at  the  same  time 
cimvoca-^  ^'vith  the  parliament^  chose  the  famous  Atterbury 
wbbc^"^  prolocutor.    Soon  after,  the  queen  sent  them  a 
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licence  uoder  the  great  seal^  to  sit  and  do  business  book  vl 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  was  ever  granted  since    1711. 
the  Reformation.     By  this  licence  they  were  em- 
powered to  enter  upon  such  consultations  as  the 
present  state' of  the  church  required^  and  espe* 
cially  of  such  matters  as  she.  should  lay  before 
them.     Immediately  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  religion  and  the  churchy  which  contained  a 
most  virulent  declamation  against  the  government 
from  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  This  was  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  Atterbury ;  but  the  bishops  disap*- 
proving  the  terms  in  which  it  was  framed,  a  con- 
test between  the  two  houses,  as  usual,  ensued*.    ' 
But  their  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  another 
topic.     Whiston,  the  famous  mathematical  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  had  recently  published  a 
book,  in  which  he  attempted  to  revive  and  defend 
the  ancient  Arian  heresy;  for  which  he  was  ex-> 
pelled  the  university.    Upon  this,  he  wrote  a  vin- 
dication of  his  doctrine,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
CONVOCATION  ;  for  which  astonishing  instance  of 
effrontery,  the  orthodox  sons  of  the  church  de- 
termined to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment.    But  the  archbishop  Tennison,  a  mild 
and  tolerant  prelate,  stated  it  as  a  doubt  whether  ^ 
thift  assembly  had  any  clear  warrant  for  proceed- 

*  fiuraet,  voL  iv.  p.  324. 
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BOOK  VL  ^^S  <^nminallj  against  a  man  for  beresj.     Tbe 
^^ini^  judges  being  consulted^  were  divided  in  opinion ; 
eight  affirming^  with  some  hesitation,  that  they 
could ;  and  four  with  great  confidence,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  in  such  a  case.     With  the  ter- 
rible penalties  of  a  praemunire  in  prospect,  it  waa 
necessary  therefore  to  act  very  cautiously:  and 
their  lordships  satisfied  themselves  with  extracting 
certain  propositions  from  the  book  in  question, 
which  they  censured  as  false  and  heretical ;   in 
which  the  lower  house  concurred.   This  the  arch- 
bishop transmitted  to  the  queen  for  her  assent, 
who  promised  to  consider  of  it;  but  she  did  not 
send  any  answer  during  the  sitting  of  the  convo- 
cation.    Neither  at  their  next  meeting  in  the  en- 
suing winter  did  the  expected  answer  appear. 
And  two  bishops  being  at  length  deputed  to  ask 
for  it,  she  declared,  that  she  could  not  teft  what 
was  become  of  the  archbishop's  paper.     So  a  new 
extract  of  the  censure  was  again  sent  to  her :  but 
no  answer  ever  arrived,  and  Whiston's  affair  re- 
mained undecided;— Harley  and  St.  John,  the  new 
ministers,  probably  regarding  the  whole  proceed- 
ing with  secret  dislike  and  contempt. 
Death  of         About  this  period  died  Joseph,  emperor  of  the 
ror?3Jh,  Romans — an  event  of  great  political  importance, 
April  6:     g^g  it  manifestly  afforded  a  fair  opening  to  renew 
the  overtures  for  a  general  peace,  which  was  now 
suspected  to  be  not  less  the  object  of  the  eager 
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ijvishcs  of  the  court  of  London  than  of  that  of  Ver-  book  vi. 
sailles.     In  the  month  of  April  this  year  also  de-     1711. 
ceased  the  dauphin  of  France^  only  son  of  the  and  of  the 
king,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.     His  eldest  son    *"^  *"' 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  succeeded  to  the  rank  and 
title  of  dauphin^  which  he  did  not  retain  many 
months,  dying,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  French 
nation,  early  in  the  ensuing  year.     The  general  suteof  p!». 
state  of  politics  on  the  continent  had  undergone  qontinent. 
little  alteration  since  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  Pultowa.     By  his  incessant  intrigues  and  ma* 
chinations  at  the  Porte,  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
prevailed  upon  the  grand  seignor,  Achmet  III., 
to  declare  war  against  Muscovy.     And  the  czar, 
advancing  with  great  indiscretion  and  dangerous 
contempt  of  his  enemy,  far  into  the  Turkish  terri- 
tories, was  surrounded  by  the  gi'and  vizir  in  his 
camp  near  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  his  supplies  of 
provision  cut  off,  and  he  himself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Asoph  and  his  other  conquests.     In  Germany, 
the  king  of  Denmark  unsuccessfully  attempted 
the  sieges  of  Stralsund  and  Wismar,  and  he  in* 
curred  the  infamy  of  violating  the  peace,  without 
as  yet  obtaining  any  sort  of  advantage  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  May,  171 1,  the  duke  of  MarU  t^ampaign 
borough  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the  head  of"*       *"* 
the  grand  army  in    Flanders — prince    Eugene 
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BOOKVL  commanding  a  separate  bodj  of  forces  on  the 
171  i.  Rhine.  This  campaign  was  not  distinguished  on 
the  part  of  the  English  general  by  brilliant  sue- 
^ss^  but  it  attracted  uncommon  attention^  as  ex-^ 
hibiting  the  most  consummate  proofs  of  military 
skill  and  conduct.  Marechal  Villars  had  with 
great  labor  and  perseverance  drawn  lines  from 
Bouchaine  on  the  Scheldt  along  the  Sanset  and 
Scarpe  to  Arras  and  Canche^  which  he  had  forti^ 
fied  by  redoubts^  batteries,  and  other  military 
works,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  scrupled  not 
publicly  to  boast  that  they  were  impregnable^ 
and  that  the  English  conunander  had  at  length 
arrived  at  his  ''  neplus  vlira"  The  duke,  ho^-** 
ever,  boldly  advanced  witliin  two  leagues  of  the 
French  lines,  making  every  preparation  in  order 
to  a  vigorous  attack  the  next  morning ;  and  Vil* 
lars  drew,  with  all  possible  diligence,  his  whole 
force  on  that  side,  in  full  expectation  of  sir  im* 
mediate  and  furious  engagement.  This  being 
foreseen  by  the  duke,  he  had  given  previous  or* 
ders  to  generals  Cadogan  and  Hompesch,  with  a 
strong  detachment  secretly  drawn  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons,  to  take  possession  of  the  passes 
€Q  the  river  Sanset  at  Arleux.  At  nine  in  the 
evening  the  duke  silently  decamped;  and  hy 
eight  the  next  morning  he  arrived  at  Arleux  with 
his  whole  army,  after  a  march  of  ten  leagues, 
without  halting.  Villars,  on  being  certified  of 
10 
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the  duke's  motions  within  a  few  hours  of  his  de-  book  vi. 
parture,  marched  all  night  with  such  expedition^     171 1, 
that  at  elcTcn  the  next  morning  he  was  in  sight 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  to  his  un- 
speakable mortification,  had,  as  he  now  found, 
entered  those  lines  which  he  had  himself  taunt- 
ingly pronounced  impregnable,  without  the  loss 
df  a  man.     The  duke  immediately  invested  the  capture  of 
Important  fortress  of  Bouchaine,  which  surren* 
dered  after  twenty  days'    open  trenches  only. 
And  this  admfred  and  hazardous  military  achieve- 
raent  closed  the  long  glories  of  this  celebrated 
commander,  who,  at  the  critical  moment  in  which 
he  had  almost  penetrated  the  French  barrier,  and 
when  another  Ramillies  might  have  remored  all 
obstacles  in  his  march  to  Paris,  was^F  by  the  man- 
date of  that  sovereign  whom  he  had  served  with 
such  unparalleled  ability  and  success,  divested  ot 
all  his  civil  and  military  employments. 

On  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  where 
the  duke  of  Argyle  had  succeeded  to  general  Stan- 
hope, since  the  disaster  of  Brihuega  a  prisoner  of 
war,  nothing  of  moment  was  attempted  on  either 
side.     The  imperial  diet  assembling  at  Frank-  Arcfidake 
fort  under  the  protection  of  prince  Eugene,  pro-  S^idEm- 
ceeded  quietly  to  the  election  of  an  emperor;  ^'^^' 
and  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Co- 
logne, who  were  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
being  previously  r^*ected,  the  electoral  college 
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BOOK  VT.  made  choice  of  Charles  king  of  Spain^  brother  to 
the  late  emperor;  ^vho,  in  the  prospect  of  his 
new  dignity^  having  quitted  Barcelona  in  Sep* 
tember^  was  crowned  at  Frankfort  with  the  usual 

solemnitv. 

■/ 

The  naval  transactions  of  the  vear  1711,  thousrh 
not  very  memorable,  must  not  pass  entirely  un- 
noticed.  During  the  summer,  the  French,  whose 
marine  had  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  great- 
decay  since  the  battle  off  Malaga,  unexpectedly 
fitted  out  a  considerable  squadron  under  M.  Du 
Guai  Trouin,  destined  for  the  Brazils.     Having 
entered  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  compelled 
the  Portuguese  to  run  ashore,  and  set  several  of 
their  ships  on  fire ;   after  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  he 
found  a  prodigious  booty  in  crusadoes  and  rich 
merchandise.     On  the  other  hand,  an  expedition 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  set  on  foot  by  the 
new  ministers  in  England,  succeeded  very  ill. 
The  French  settlement  of  Port-Royal  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Acadia  in  North  America  had  already 
been  taken  possession  of  by  colonel  Nicholson, 
who  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Annapolis.     A  de- 
sign was  now  formed  for  the  capture  of  Quebec^ 
the  capital  of  French  America,  situated  on  the 
great  river  St.  Laurence :  and  5000  troops  were 
put  under  the  conunand  of  brigadier  Hill — bro- 
ther to  the  favorite,  Mrs.  Marsham — an  officer 
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Tery  incompeteDt  to  such  aa  eBterprLie*— eosroy-  bookvi. 
ed  by  a  rtxong  squadron  under  sir  Hwenden '"'Tm^' 
WaltM*.  After  various  delays  the  fleet  entered  the 
gulf  of  St.  Laurence  in  the  month  of  August^  ex* 
peetittg  a  powerful  co-operation  from  the  colonial 
forces^  who  were  to  join  them  by  way  of  Albany. 
But  before  they  could  reach  the  city  of  Quebec^ 
they  were  orertaken  by  a  violent  storm^  and  at 
the  same  time  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
they  entirely  lost  sight  of  land^  and  cou)d  find  no 
soundings  or  anchorage.  The  men  of  war  escaped 
with  extreme  hazard^  but  eight  transports  were 
east  away  with  their  crews  and  stores ;  and  when 
the  weather  cleared  up^  a  council  of  vnur  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  to  return  home  without 
making  any  further  attempt.  This  pusilUmmous 
resolution  being  forthwith  carried  into  executions 
they  arrived  ,at  Portsmouth  early  in  October. 
Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  harbour^  when  the 
admiral's  ship,  the  Edgar  of  seventy  guns,  by 
some  accident  blew  up,  with  a  great  number  of 
persons  on  board,  exclusive  of  the  ship's  crew-^ 
and  thus  terminated  this  ill-concerted  and  dis* 
astrous  ex  pedition. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament  the  ministry 
were  chiefly  engaged  in  streogtliening  their  in^* 
terest  by  the  distribution  of  new  honors  apd  pro* 
motions.  Lord  Raby,  head  of  the  family  of 
Wentworth-Woodhouse  in  Yorksh^e^  long  re-^ 
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BOOK  VI.  sident  «i  Berlin^  was  created  earl  of  Strafibrd^  and 
i;ii.    sent  ambassador  to  Holland—^  mail  (Mroad^  con- 
changes     ceited^  full  of  party  rancor  a&d  matevotence^^ 

at  court.  •!_•  •!  jix'A'i* 

Sir  Simon  uarrpw  m  his  capacity^  and  obstinate  m  his  pre- 
made^io^  judices^  but  whoUy  a4Yei?se  to  the  interests  of  the 
*'^""®''  court  of  St,  Germaine's.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  was 
crettted  baron  Harcourt^  and  soon  afiter  lofd  chan- 
Oellor.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  admitted  to 
the  honors  of  the  English  peerage^  under  the  title 
of  duke  of  Brandon.  The  bishop  of  Bristol^  on 
the  decease  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle^  by  a  novelty 
in  politics  characteristic  of  a  ibry  and  higU- 
church  administration^  was  constituted  lord  privy 
seal.  The  duke  of  Buckingham^  being  made 
president  of  the  council  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of 
Rochester^  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  lord 
steward  by  earl  Paulet,  superseded  in  the  treasury 
by  the  late  promotion  of  Mr.  Harley. 

A  singular  occurrence  took  place  about  this 
time  in  Scotland^  of  which  the  whigs  in  England 
did  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage.  The  duchess 
of  Gordon^  a  violent  female  politician^  noted  for 
her  attachment  to  the  banished  family,  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh^ 
a  medal  with  a  head  on  the  right  side  and  this. 

*  "  Strafford,'*  according  to  the  bold  and  concise  delinea- 
tion of  Swift,  "  possessed  no  parts,  was  infinitely  proud,  and 
wholly  Illiterate." 

History  of  the  last  Four  Years  qf  Queeti  Anne. 
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legend^  Cujus  est  ?  and  6n  the  reverse  the  British  book  vr. 
islands  with  this  motto^  Reddite.   A  debate  arising    171 1. 
whether  this  curious  donation  should  be  received, 
it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  voices 
to  tweke  io  accept :  and  Mr.  Dundas  of  Amis- 
toun,  in  the  name  of  the  faculty,  returned  herTreaflon. 
grace  most  hearty  thanks  for  this  medal  of  their  the  scotdah 
sovereign  lord  the  king — ^hoping  and  being  con^^^^Lei. 
fident  that  her  grace  would  very  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  faculty  with  a  se- 
cond medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
monarch  and  the  termination  of  rebellion.     Ad- 
vice being  transmitted  of  this  act  of  eflrontery  to 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  M.  Kreyenberg,  the  Hanoverian 
resident,  making  it  the  subject  of  9  formal  memo*- 
rial,  the  lord  advocate  sir  David  Dalrymple,  a 
known  friend  to  the  protestant  succession,  was 
dismissed  from  his  oflSce,  on  pretence  of  remisa- 
ness  in  not  prosecuting  the  Scottish  medalists: 
while  Dundas  was  allowed  to  escape,  notwith- 
atanding  his  printing  a  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
still  more  impudent  and  treasonable  than  his  for- 
mer proceedings.      This  affair  was  represented 
by  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  their  secret  bias  in  favor  of  the  Pretender ;  and 
by  their  friends,  as  a  trivial  and  idle  business,  not 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  earl  of  Oxford,  sensible  of  the  unpopu- 
F  f2 
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BOOK  VI.  larity^  and  probably  of  tlie  folly^  of  the  war,  and 
1711.     unwiliiag  to  continue  it  with  unequal  success^  or 
ttnTN^  to  add  neyr  laureis  to  those  already  acquired  by 
^^th"^'      the  duke  of  Marlborough^  had,  from  die  first  mo* 
France,     j^^^^i  of  his  accesslou  to  power,  formed  the  deter- 
mination to  conclude  a  peace  with  France ;  and 
tfaia  determination  be  manifested  too  strongly  and 
eagerly  not  to  ^ord  great  advantage  to  a  politic 
^nd  penetrating  adversary.    There  was  n  certain 
abbe  Gualtier,  an  obscure  French  priest,  who  had 
originally  accompanied  marechal  Tallard  during 
his  embassy  to  England  ia  the  )ate  reign,  and  had 
since  been  protected  by  count  Gallas  the  Austrian 
minister,  and  suffered  to  say  mass  in  his  chapel. 
This  man  was  chosen  as  the  medium  of  inter- 
jcourse  with  the  court  of  France,  and  was  sent 
over  to  Paris  with  verbal  instructions,  importing 
the  wish  of  the  present  ministers  to  effect  a  gene- 
ral pacification,  and  desiring  his  Most  Christian 
miyesty  to  propose  to  the  Dutch  a  renewal  of  the 
conferences.     The  king  of  France,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
whig  parliament  with  transports  of  joy — declaring 
his  opinion  and  belief,  that  he  should  soon  be  as 
nec^essary  to  Oxford  and  his  party  as  they  to 
him*— received  this  intimation  with  an  affectation 
of  indiAerence,  and  absolutely  refused  to  resume 

^  Mesnager's  Memoirs. 
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the  negotiatioufl  with  Holland.     But,  ia  a  me*  book  vt, 
mortal  transmitted  by  M.  de  Torcy  to  the  court  ^^iTisT^ 
of  London,  April  1711,  he  declared  his  willing*- 
ne98  to  treat  through  the  medium  of  England. 
This  overture  was  communicated  to  the  States 
General,  who  acknowledged  themselves  weary  of 
the  war,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  measures  to  ob- 
tain a  good  peace.     The  whole  of  the  summer 
was  spent  in  an  interchange  of  messages  between 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles :  and  to- 
wards the  autumn  the  negotiation  became  acci- 
dentally public,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
arrest  of  one  of  the  government  agents,  Mr. 
Prior,  at  Desl,  for  want  of  a  passport.    Count 
Gallas,  the  imperial  ambassador,  expostulating 
upon  this  occasion  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was 
assured  that  there  was  no  ground  of  alarm ;  for 
that  the  queen  would  never  conclude  a  peace  de« 
rogatory  from  her  engagements  with  her  allies. 
But  M.  M esnager,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Prior  proWtionai 
from  Paris,  being  invested  with  full  powers  on^^^be^ 
the  part  of  the  Most  Christian  king,  provisional  bI^u^^II^ 
articles  were  actually  agreed  upon,  September  ^"*^*' 
the  27th,  171 1,  O.  S.  between  Great  Britain  and 
France^  and  signed  by  the  two  secretaries  of  statcj 
by  virtue  of  an  especial  warrant  from  the  queen. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  M.  Mesnager,  by  the 
instigation  or  encouragement  of  Mr.  St.*  John, 
spoke  to  the  queen  in  favor  of  the  Pretender, 
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900K  ¥1.  whom  he  called  '^  her  brotiier;"  and  that  she  did 
•  1711.  not  seem  displei^sed  at  his  discourse*.  But  this 
is  not  confirmed  by  his  own  account  of  the  nego«* 
tiation.  **  It  was  easy  to  see/'  says  this  able  po^ 
litician^  *'  that  several  who  v^ere  near  the  queen 
had  inclinations  favourable  to  the  court  of  St. 
Germaine's ;  but  they  could  not  make  it  practi- 
cable^ as  they  all  said^  to  take  any  steps  in  that 
interest^  without  hazard  to  their  oxi;/i-*-and  I  ne<- 
ver  found  they  had  a  true  zeal  for  any  thing  else." 
The  official  instructions  of  M.  Mesnager  were 
not  indeed  such  as  were  likely  to  incite  him  to 
urgQ  this  topic  with  much  earnestness  or  ardor. 
**  It  will  be  acceptable  to  me/'  said  the  monarch 
to  the  minister^  on  delivering  to  him  his  commis«- 
sion,  ''  if  you  can  render  the  youngs  king^my 
service;  and  bring  the  new  ministry  and  queen 
into  his  interest^  and  make  way  for  his  being 
placed  on  the  throne  after  the  queen.  But  re- 
member^ if  the  main  affair  of  the  treaty  requires 
liy  and  the  queen  insists  upon  it^  you  must  give 
him  up  to  his  better  fortunes.  We  must  not  be 
ruined  on  his  account.  '^  Entendez  vaus?"  said 
the  king  twice  togetherf . 

Five  days  after  the  departure  of  M.  Mesnager, 
the  ministers  communicated  the  provisional  ar- 
ticles to  count  Gallas^  who  treated  them  with 

*  Tindal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  408. 
I  MesDager*s  Memoirs,  p*  2X1. 
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much  scofn^  and  caused  an  Eagtisli  translation  of  book  vi. 
tbem  te  be  published  in  a  paper  ealled  The  Daily  lyn^ 
Courant.  The  articles  were  seven  in  number, 
importing,  Istly^  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  protestant  succes- 
Mon  in  the  house  of  Hanover ;  Sdly^  an  engage- 
ment to  take  all  just  and  reasonable  measures  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  The  third  respects  an  eventual  treaty  of 
commerce.  The  fourth  contains  a  promise  of  a 
secure  barrier  for  Holland ;  tiie  fifths  the  same  on 
the  side  of  the  empire;  the  sixths  the  demolition 
t>f  Dunkirk ;  the  seventh^  a  vague  engagement 
that  the  pretensions  of  all  the  princes  and  states 
engaged  in  the  war  shall  be  amicably  discussed 
'-  and  r^ulated.     These  loose  and  s^neral  condi-  Proviwonai 

.  .  article*  ge- 

tions  exerted  universal  surprise  and  distrust.   But  oeraiiy  di». 

approved* 

great  and  just  offence  was  taken  at  the  conduct 
o(  count  Gallas^  in  thus  disclosing  the  circum^ 
stances  of  a  depending  negotiation;  and  an  order 
was  sent  him^  forbidding  his  appearance  at  court. 
The  States  General^  to  whom  no  communications 
had  been  madefor  many  months^  were  scarcely 
less  dissatisfied  than  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the 
tenor  of  these  provisional  articles^  which  they  re- 
presented to  the  queen  as  a  very  insufficient  foun*- 
^tion  to  build  upon.  And  it  was  not  without 
jgreat  reluctance^  and  after  the  most  pressing  in- 
litWf^j  that  th^ir  high  mightinesses  agreed  to 
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BOOKVi  opeo  the  coafefeiices  afresh  od  the  1st  of  JaaUtf jr 
J71S.     1712^— Utrecht  being  named  m  the  place  of  con*^ 
gress. 
Oppwei       The  emperor^  on  his  part,  wrote  a  circular  let- 
pefir.       ter  to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire^  ex- 
horting them  to  persist  in  the  engagements  of  the 
grand  alliance.    In  order  to  obviate  any  disagree* 
able  consequences  that  might  result  from  the  re* 
sentment  of  the  emperor^  the  queen  of  Eipgland 
had  sent  earl  Rivers  to  Hanover^  to  assure  the 
elector  that  his  interests  would  be  particularly 
attended  to.    His  serene  highness,  notwithstand^ 
and  Che    ing^  czpresscd  in  warm  terms  his  total  disappro* 
HaaoYcr.   bation  of  the  measures  in  question;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  this  declaration,  he  ordered  his  minister^ 
baron  Bothmar^  to  deliver  to  Mr.  St.  John  a  me- 
morial^ which  soon  ajfterwards  appeared  in  the 
public  prints^  representing  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  leaving  Spain  and  tbe  Indies  in  the 
bands  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.     '*  The  Almighty 
has  blessed  the  arms  of  the  queeirt^  and  of  her  aU 
lies" — ^thus  the  memorial  concludes — "  with  sO 
many  triumphs  over  their  powerful  enemy>  to  the 
end  they  may  secure  themselves  by  a  safe  and  ad- 
vantageous peace  from  all  they  have  to  fear  from 
him ;  and  it  cannot  be  His  pleasure^  that  an  enemy 
so  exhausted  and  vanquished,  as  he  has  been  on 
all  occasions,  should  at  last  carry  his  designs  by 
this  war,  and  get  out  of  it  by  a  peace  glorious  to 
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him,  to  the  ruin  of  the  victorious  allies^  and  to  book  vi 
the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  all  Europe,  in  i7ui. 
acquiring  by  this  peace  the  power  of  giving  a 
king  to  Spain,  of  imposing  one  upon  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  of  making  the  validity  of  the  election 
of  the  head  of  the  empire  depend  upon  his  appro* 
bation."  This  indiscreet  step,  applauded  as  it 
was  by  the  whig  party,  produced  no  other  effect, 
as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  by  any  persons 
not  blinded  by  the  rage  of  faction,  than  to  give 
extreme  umbrage  to  the  court  of  London,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  queen  and  her  successor. 

"  The  elector  had  till  this  winter,"  says  Mr. 
secretary  St.  John  to  lord  Strafford,  March  7, 
1712,  ''behaved  himself  so,  that  the  whig  and- 
tory  equally  courted  him,  and  had  equal  expec- 
tations from  him.  He  has  now  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  party.  My  lord  Rivers  opened 
with  the  greatest  confidence  imaginable  all  the 
views  wjiich  her  majesty  bad,  the  grounds  of  her 
proceedings^  and  in  a  word  the  whole  secret  of 
her  administration.  Tlie  return  made  to  this 
mark  ^  friendship  was,  sending  his  minister  hi- 
ther to  associate  with  the  servants  whom  the 
queen  thought  fit  to  disgrace,  to  join  in  open  de- 
fiance to  her  measures^  and  even  to  appeal  to 
the  nation  in  opposition  to  their  sovereign/'  By 
a  separate  and  secret  instrument  signed  the  same 
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hoom  VI.  daj  with  the  provisional  a^ticleB,  cert«.inadditiooal 
*'^rj^  specific  advantages  were  stipulated  for  Great  Bri^ 
taiD^  viz.  the  cenfirmation  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi* 
porcaj  and  the  cessiou  of  the  inland  of  St.  Cbristo* 
pher.  Considerable  difficulties  arose  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiation  respecting  the  second  provw 
sional  article — the  king  of  Spain  bf  ing  extreoaelj 
reluctant  to  relinquish  hi3  right  of  succession  t^ 
|be  crown  of  France,  which  by  the  recent  death 
of  the  dauphin,  late  duke  of  Burgundy,  woul4 
by  the  laws  of  France  devolve  upon  him  on  the 
demise  of  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  duke.  In 
this  case  the  king  of  Spain  proposed  that  the  Spa^ 
nish  monarchy  should  be  tcan^fefred  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  Uood,  while  he 
himself  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France.  The 
Most  Christian  king  supported  him  in  thisclaini, 
the  marquis  de  Torcy  urging  ''  that  no  act  of  re» 
nunciation  would  invalidate  the  sacred  unalien^ 
able  right  of  succession,  bein^  founded  on  a  fua*- 
daroental  law,  which  (said  he)  we  in  France  are 
persuaded  that  God  alone  can  abolish."  To  this 
reasoning  Mr.  St.  John  happily  replied, "  We  are 
willing  to  believe  that  you  in  France  are  coa^- 
Yinced  that  God  alone  can  abolish  that  law,  upon 
which  the  rights  of  your  succession  are  founded; 
but  you  will  permit  us  iu  Great  Britain  to  be  also 
convinced  that  a  prince  can  go  from  his  right  by 
.a  voluqtary  cession  of  it;  and  that  he  in  favor  of 
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^hom  this  renunciation  is  made^  may  be  justly  book  vi. 
supported  in  his  pretensions  by  the  powers  who     iji^. 
becoiBi;  guarantees  to  the  treaty."    This  English  Kin^  or 
reasonings  corroborated  by  a  peremptory  declara*  n^ncMhU 
tion  that  the  negotiation  should  be  suspended  till  [u^Ldoi 
the  solemn  renunciations  required  were  assented  ^^ow^^i 
to,  was  at  length  found  too  cogent  to  be  resisted  ^'^°^ 
by  any  species  of  political  chicanery— and  they 
were  ultimately  executed  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  prinees  of  the  blood  in  France^  in  all  the 
legal  and  diplomatic  forms. 

At  this  period  the  pretender^  knowing  the  cold* 
ness  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
-Hanover^  was  emboldened  to  address  the  queen^  in 
a  letter  not  ill  imagined  or  expressed — urging  her,  better  ©c 
as  she  tendered  her  own  honor  and*  happiness,  tender  to 
to  do  him  that  justice  to  which  he  was  entitled; 
in  which  case  he  assured  her  that  no  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation  which  she  could  desire 
for  herself  should  be  refused  by  him— and  de- 
claring his  readiness  to  give  all  the  security  that 
could  be  desired,  of  his  unalterable  resolution  to 
make  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment— to  maintain  the  church  of  England  in  its 
just  rights  and  privileges*;  but  without  giving 
the  slightest  intimation  or  hope  that  be  might  be 
induced  to  change  his  religion.     To  this  letter  it 

*  Macpberson*5  State  Papers,  vol.  iu 
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BOOK  VI.  does  not  appear  that  any  reply  directly  or  indi* 
1712.    rectly  wa«  ever  made. 

setMon  of  The  States  General  having  at  length  agreed  to 
renew  the  negotiation  with  France,  the  parlia- 
ment was  convened  for  the  7th  of  December 
1711 ;  previous  to  which^  great  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  clear  majority  in  the  house  of  lords^ 
where  the  whig  interest  chiefly  prevailed'— but 
with  very  little  success;  and  the  ministers  had 
even  the  mortification  to  see  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  to- 
nes for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  closely  con^ 
necting  himself,  upon  the  great  ({uestion  of  peace 
or  war,  with  the  whigs.  This  nobleman  was  sup- 
posed to  feel  strong  emotions  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
gust at  the  sudden  and  surprising  ascendancy  ac- 
quired by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  in  return,  was 
np  less  tremblingly  alive  to  the  rival  pretensions 
of  Nottingliam. 

The  whigs  exclaimed  with  all  the  violence  of 
party  rage  against  the  plan  of  accommodation 
comprehended  in  the  provisional  articles,  which 
they  represented  as  fraught  with  treachery  to  our 
allies  and  ruin  to  ourselves.  The  ideas  inculcated 
by  the  leaders  and  swallowed  by  the  dupes  of  the 
faction  are  strongly  though  undesignedly  depic- 
tured by  bishop  Burnet ;  who  gravely  relates,  that 
when  the  queen  condescended  to  ask'of  him  hia 
sentiments  respecting  peacCi  upon  obtaining  per-^ 
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mission  to  speak  his  mind  plainly^  he  told  her  ma-  book  vl 
jcsty  ''that  it  was  his  opinion  that  any  treaty  by  1713, 
which  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  left  to  king  Phi- 
lip must,  in  a  little  while,  deliver  up  all  Europe 
into  the  hands  of  France ;  and  if  any  such 
peace  should  be  made,  she  was  betrayed,  and  we 
were  all  ruined  :  in  less  than  three  years'  time  she 
would  be  murdered,  and  the  fires  would  be  again 
kindled  in  Smithfield,'' 

In  the  queen's  speech  to  the  two  houses^  she 
expressed  her  joy  in  being  able  to  inform  thern^ 
tthat^  notwUfiStanding  the  ai*ts  of  those  who  delight 
in  war,  both  time  and  place  were  appointed  for 
opening  the  treaty  of  a  general  peace.     By  an 
eEtraordiaary  latitude  of  assertion,  she  declared 
ibe  ready  concurrence  and  entire  confidence  of 
Um  alU^  in  the  steps  she  had  taken ;  and,  as 
tiwal,  expressed  her  coBCern  that  the  successioa 
io  the  crown  should  be  rendered  secure  to  the 
Jipuse  of  H^npver.     An  address  of  thanks  being 
proposed^  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  at  tho  close  of 
%  very  eloquent  and  able  speech^  much  admired 
aad  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  in  which  his  lord- 
ahip  copiously  expatiated  on  the  insufficiency  and 
precaripusness  of  the  late  provisional  or  prelimi- 
nary articles,  and  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprdiend- 
e4  from  leading  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourboa 
in  possession  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain^  moved 
thf^  |i  claw$  Bi^ht  b^  added  to  the  address,  re- 
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BOOK  VT.  presenting  to  her  majesty,  "  that  in  the  opinion  of 

^^^^(^  that  house,  no  peace  couhl  be  safe  of  honourable 

cdebnted  *^  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  In- 

motion  of   jj^  ^gj.g  allotted  to  anv  branch  of  the  house  of 

the  carl  of 

Nottingw     Bourbon."    This  tave  rise  to  a  violent  debate— 

ham  car-  o 

riedagaiDtt  the  motiou  being  supported  or  opposed  by  all 
the  principal  spefakers  on  each  side.  And  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  particular,  conceiving 
himself  to  be  invidiously  pointed  at  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  affirmed  to  the  house  ''  that  he 
could  declare  with  a  safe  conscience,  in  the  pre- 
scnce  of  her  majesty,  of  that  illustrious  assembly, 
and  of  that  Supreme  Being  who  is  infinitely  above 
all  the  powers  upon  earth,  and  before  whom, 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  he 
must  soon  appear  to  give  an  account  of  his  ac^ 
tions,  that  he  ever  was  desirous  of  a  safe,  ho- 
nourable, and  lasting  peace ;  and  that  he  was 
far  from  asy-  design  of  prolonging  the  war  for 
his  own  private  advantage,  as  his  enemies  had 
most  falsely  insinuated.  That  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  many  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  made 
him  earnestly  wish  for  retirement  and  repose, 
having  already  honours  and  riches  heaped  upon 
him  far  beyond  his  desert  or  expectation.  But 
that  he  ^as  in  duty  to  his  country  and  to  his 
sovereign  bound  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  no 
treaty  of  pacification,  either  honourable,  safe,  or 
lajsting,  could  be  concluded  on  the  foundation  of 
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Ijke  ^ven  prielimioarjr  articles."  The  previous  bookvi 
^estioa  bciog  put  upoa  the  motion  of  the  earl  ^"^^^^^ 
of  Nottingham^  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  jingle  vote»  and  the  main  question  by  eight 
voices  (sixty-two  to  fifty-four )  against  the  utmost 
efforts  of  tbe  court*.  On  presenting  the  address 
the.  queen  coldly  replied^  that  "  she  should  be 
'  very  sorry  any  one  could  think  she  would  not  do 
her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
fr4Mn  the  house  of  Bourbon."  On  the  other  hand 
the  address  of  the  commons  was  expressed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  satisfaction  and  loyalty^  a  clause 
similar  to  tiiat  of  Uie  earl  of  Nottingham  being 
lejected  by  a  majority  of  232  voices  against 
106.  They  aissured  her  ''  that  they  would  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  disappoint  as   well 


*  The  defection  of  the  earl  of.  Nottingham  is  thus  ludi- 
crously satirised  in  a  periodical  publication  of  the  times — 
ranking,  by  conjecture,  among  the  wicked  lampoons  of 
Swift:—"  Whereas  a  very  tall,  thin,  swarthy-complexioned 
man,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  wearing  a  : 
hrown  coat  with  little  sleeves  and  long  pockets,  has  lately  ^ 
withdrawn  himself  from  his  friends,  being  seduced  by  wicked 
persons  to  follow  ill  courses — these  are  to  give  notice^  that 
whoever  shall  discover  him  shall  have  ten  shillings  reward — 
or  if  he  will  voluntarily  return,  he  shall  be  kindly  received  by 
his  friends,  who  will  not  Reproach  him  for  past  follies,  pro- 
vided he  give  good  assurances  that  for  the  future  he  will  firmly 
adhere  to  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  wa§  so  carefliUy 
educated  by  his  honest  parents  ." 
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BooKVf.  tb«  artfl  and  designs  of  those  who  for  private 

I7i2«    vkrsDB   might    delight    in   war,     as  the  bopef 

the  enemies  might  have  vainly  entertained  df 

receivings  advantage   from  any  division  among 

them/' 

In  another  instance  the    ascendancy  of  the 
opposition  in  the  house  of  peers  conspicuously 
shewed  itself^  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  court. 
Cbimof    The  duke  of  Hamilton,  lately  created  duke  of 
Hamilton    Braudon,  claiming  the  place  which  appertained 
'^^         to  him  in  that  quality,  was  opposed  by  many  of 
the  English  lords,  who  conceived  such  assump- 
tion to  be  incompatible  with  the  act  of  union, 
as  giving  a  power  to  the  crown  to  introduce  a 
greater  number  of  Scottish  peers  into  the  house 
than  were  allowed  by  the  act.     After  a  vehement 
debate,  the  claim  of  the  duke  was  rejected,  not* 
withstanding  the  precedent  of  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  admitted  to  sit  as  duke  of  Dover,  by  fifty- 
seven  to  fifty-two  voices.     The  Scottish  peers 
were  much  enraged,  and  not  without  reason,  at 
this  determination ;  and  signed  a  representation 
to  the  queen,  complaining  of  it  as  a  breach  of 
the  union,  and  a  mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the 
whole  peerage  of  Scotland,  who  were  thus  stig* 
inatiscd  as  the  only  description  of  persons  in  the 
realm  incapable  of  being  admitted  to  the  honoura 
of  the  English  peerage. 

It  was  a  favourite  object  with  the  present  mi- 
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nisters  to  fix  some  lasting  popular  stigma  upon  book  vi. 
the  character  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  1711. 
it  appearing  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts,  framed  in  a  very  bitter 
spirit  of  party  rancour,  that  he  had  received^  in 
the  capacity  of  commander  in  chief>  certain  per- 
quisites not  indeed  recognised  by  parliament,  but 
authorised  by  precedent^  and  out  of  \(rhich 
the  whole  expence  of  secret  service  viras  de- 
frayed^ it  was  resolved  by  the  house/  that  the 
sums  so  applied  ought  to  be  accounted  for 
as  public  property ;  and  the  queen  in  the  sequel 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  commence  a  pro- 
secution against  the  duke  for  money  actually  re- 
Tceived  by  virtue  of  her  own  warrant.* 

Hie  occasional  conformity  bill,  having  miscar-  occasional 
ried  three  times,  had  lain  dormant  for  seven  years,  bm  pawcZ 

*  To  a  similar  public  charge,  originating  in  the  same  spirit 
of  faction  and  malignity,  Scipio  Africanus,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Roman  historian,  made  the  following  memor- 
able reply :  *'  Hoc  die  tribuni  plebis,  vosque  Quirites,  cum 
Annibale  et  Carthaginiensibus  signis  collatis  in  Africa  bene  ac 
feliciter  pugnavi.  Itaque  quum  hodie  litibus  et  jurgiis  super- 
seded acquum  sit,  ego  hicc  extemplo  in  Capitolium*  ad  Jovem 
O.  M.  Junonemque,  et  Minenram,  caeterosqiie  Deos  qui  Capi- 
tolio  atque  arci  praesident,  salutandos  ibo  :  hisque  gratias  agani 
quod  roihi,  et  hoc  ipso  die,  et  saepe  aliis,  egregie  reipubl.  ge- 
rend«  mentetn  facultatemque  dederunt !  Vestrum  quoque 
quibiw  commodum  est,  ite  mecum,  Quirites  5  et  orate  Dcos  uc 
me'i  similes  prinrlpes  habeatis/'  Liv.  lib.  xxxyiii.  §  5} . 
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BOOK  VT«  till  it  was  at  this  period  revived  bj  the  rarl  of 
171  u     Nottinghain,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  whigs, 
to  whom  he  declared^  that  without  this  bill  lie 
should  be  oulj^  an  indinduaU  but  with  it  a  host. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party  knowing,  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  would 
certainly  paisa,  were  willing  and  even  desirous,  that 
lord  Nottingham  should  couciliate  the  confidence 
of  the  2ealoufl  churchmen  by  being  himself  the 
niover  of  it,  especially  as  the  penalties  of  the  pro- 
posed  bill  were  much  milder  than  they  would 
probably  have  been  if  introduced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  court.     In  consequence  of  this  pre- 
vious agreement,  the  bill  passed  through  both 
houses  w^th  silence  and  rapidity.  The  dissenters, 
however,  who  did  not  comprehend  these  political 
and  courtly  mana?nvres,  loudly  complained  that 
they  were  deserted  by  their  friends,  who  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  persuade  them  that  they  con- 
sulted their  interest  in  consenting  to  their  op- 
pression. 
Dnkeof         During  the  Christmas  recess  of  parliament, 
mugbdis.  matters  having  now  attained  to  sufficient  ma- 
his  Em-      turity,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  dismisscul 
p  ymenu.  f^^^^  j^||  |jjg  employments,  by  a  letter  under  the 
queen's  own  hand  ;   the  charges  brought  against 
him   in  the  house   of  commons,  respecting  the 
perquisites  received  by  his  grace  as  commander 
in  cliief  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  being  made 
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the  pretext  for  his  disgrace.  For,  on  the  30th  of  Book  vr. 
December,  the  queen  declared  in  council,  •'  that,  1711. 
an  information  being  laid  against  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  the  commissioners  of  public 
accounts,  she  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all 
his  employments,  that  the  matter  might  take  an 
impartial  examination."  And  this  declaration, 
was  entered  in  the  council  books.  The  duke,  in 
his  answer,  told  the  queen,  '^  that  if  the  invete- 
racy of  his  enemies  had  not  been  more  power- 
ful with  them  than  the  consideration  of  her  ma- 
jesty's honour  and  justice,  they  would  not  have  in- 
fluenced her  to  impute  the  occasion  of  his  dismis- 
sion to  a  false  and  malicious  insinuation,  contrived 
by  themselves,  and  made  public  when  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  him  to  give  in  his  answer." 
And  he  conciudesi  with  wishing  ''  that  her  ma- 
jesty might  never  find  the  want  of  so  faithful  a 
servant,  as  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  approve 
Iiimself  to  her." — For  many  months  subsequent  to 
the  change  of  administration,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  conducted  himself  with  great  pru- 
dence and  caution,  preserving  a  civil  and  even 
apparently  amicable  correspondence  with  the  mi- 
nisters. But  on  the  publication  of  the  seven  pro- 
visional articles,  he  entered  into  the  cabals  of  the 
opposition  and  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  in 
a  manner  very  obnoxious  to  the  government. 
''  His  fate/'  sets  Mr.  St.  John  to  lord  Strafford 
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BOOK  vt(  Nov.  21,  1711)  *'  hangs  heavy  on  him,  and  he 
1713.  has  of  late  pursued  every  counsel  which  was 
the  worst  for  him,"  The  earl  of  Oxford,  in  a 
letter  to  the  same  nobleman,  declares,  in  speak- 
ing  of  tlie  famous  motion  of  Nottingham,  ^'  that 
the  general  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
whigs  and  his  other  creatures  in  this  bAsiness, 
and  had  united  himself  with  the  foreign  itiinis^- 
tcrs."  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  St.  John,  the  most 
decisive  measures  were  suddenly  determined  on  ; 
and  in  his  dispatch  to  lord  Strafford,  Jan.  1,  1712, 
he  triumphantly  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Dutch  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the 
designs  of  the  court,  ''  they  only  are  to  blame, 
who  force  to  this  necessity  a  princess,  to  whose 
friendship  they  owe  the  grandeur  of  their  Repub- 
lic ;  and  who  choose  rather  to  lean  on  the  broken 
reed  of  a  routed  faction,  than  to  stand  on  the 
solid  basis,  which  an  entire  confidence  in  her 
would  establish."  Very  dangerous  schemes  and 
projects  occupied  the  restless  spirits  of  the  whig 
party  from  this  period,  which  only  gave  rise  to 
Btill  more  dangerous  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  furious  on  the  opposite  side.  By  an  artifice  cha^ 
ap^tcd  racteristic  of  lord  Oxford,  the  command  of  the 
eria Chief'  Quecn's  forccs  in  Flanders  was,  on  the  dismission 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  oflfercd  to  the  elect- 
or of  Ilauovcr ;  which  he,  as  was  clearly  foreseen^ 
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refusing  to  accept,  the  duke  of  Oroiond  was  ap-  book  vi  . 
pointed  captain-geiieral  of  all  her  majesty's  forces     1712. 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  whig  intei'est  still  preponderating  in  the  Creation 
house  of  lords,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  create  peen. 
twelve  new  peers,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority 
for  the  court.     This  gave  rise  to  much  clamorous  • 
exclamation.     Sir  Miles  Wharton,  being  offered 
a  peerage  on  this  occasion,   rejected  it  with  dis- 
dain, saying,  "  that  formerly  peerages  were  the 
reward  of  services  done,  but  now  it  appeared 
they  were  merely  a  compensation  fot  service  to 
be  done."    The  2d  of  January,  1712,  the  twelve 
new  peers  were  introduced  into  the  house ;  and 
the  Scottish  lords  being  now  also  arrived,  the 
court  acquired  a  decided  and  permanent  ma- 
jority ; — though  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  scrupled 
not  to  say,   "  that  if  those  twelve  had  not  been 
enough,  they  would  have  given  them"  (L  e.  the 
whigs)  "  another  dozen."  When  the  usual  ques- 
tion of  adjournment  was  about  to  be  put,  the  earl 
of  Wharton  excited  mirth  by  asking  the  new 
peers  ^'  whether  they  meant  to  vote  i^dividuallyj   , 
or  by  their  foreman  ?" 

At  this  critical  period  the  ministers  were  em-  Arrival  of 
barrassed  by  an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  visit  f"^^^  ^^' 
from  prince  Eugene,  who,  00  the  dismission  of 
count  Gallas,  was  charged  with  instructions  from 
the  emperor  to  represent  to  the  queen  in  terms 
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BOOK  VI.  the  most  urgent^  the  fatal  consequences  which 
1712.  ^ould  attend  the  defection  of  England  from  the 
alliance^  and  to  propose  a  new  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture conduct  of  the  war^  in  which  his  im- 
perial majesty  would  take  upon  himself  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  burthen  than  had  been  required 
from  his  predecessors^  Leopold  and  Joseph.  The 
remonstrances  of  his  highness  produced  no  ef-r 
feet ;  but  he  was  treated  with  all  the  external  de- 
monstrations of  esteem  and  respect  by  the  queen, 
and  entertained  with  great  magnificence  by  the 
ministers^  particularly  by  the  lord  treasurer,  who^ 
it  is  said,  declared  in  polite  terms  to  the  prince 
the  pride  he  felt  in  having  for  his  guest  the  first 
general  in  Europe.  ^^  If  I  am/'  said  his  high- 
ness, /^  it  is  to  your  lordship  I  am  indebted  for 
it"— alluding  to  the  recent  dismission  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  prince  received,  however, 
positive  assurances  of  concurrence  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war*. 

*  The  prince  of  Savoy  having  applied  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, ambassador  at  the  Hague,  for  an  order  to  the  captain  of  a 
royal  yacht,  then  at  the  Briel,  to  convey  his  highness  to  £ng. 
land,  the  £arl  wrote  the  following  curious  and  elegant  epistle  to 
thcconunander,  capt  Desborough,  of  the  Fubbs : 

''  Sir, 
'•  Prince  Eugene  having  desired  my  orders  to  you  to  carry 
him  over^  yoa  know  I  do  not  pretend  to  command  any  of  her 
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To  shew  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  succession^  book  vi. 
the  lord  Ireas^urer,  at  the  suggestion  of.  the  duke  lyiv. 
of  Devonaluie^  who  had  given  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  the  same  purpose,  brought  in  a  bill  giv- 
ing precedence  to  the  whole  electoral  house,  as 
part  of  the  royal  family — which  by  an  emulation 
of  eagerness  passed  both  lords  and^  commons  in 
the  space  of  two  days. 

Mr.  Walpole,  late  secretary  at  war,  having  by  Mr.  wai- 
his  activity,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  oibusiness^  mitted  to 
rendered  himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  tAi^ 
ries,  advantage  was  taken  of  an  act  of  indiscre- 
tion on  his  part  when  in  office,  not  only  to  expel 
Iiim  the  house,  but  commit  Iiim  to  tlie  Towex. 
The  case  was  this :  Mr.  Walpole^  in  contracting 
with  cofrtain  persons  for  the  article  of  forage,  was 
desirous  that  a  friend  might  be  admitted  to  a  par- 
majesty's  yachts  without  her  special  command.  You  koow 
yoiir  orders,  and  how  far  they  authorise  yoa  to  carry  over  the 
prince.  You  know  the  res|icct  and  consideration  due  to  the 
prince,  and  his  great  merit ;  therefore  it  is  needless  ^  me  to 
tell  you  wha^  lespect  and  coasideralion  yoa.oug}it  to  shew  him. 
I  can  assure  you  I  have  a  particular  respect  and  e&tccm  for  him, 
and  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  the  prince  all  tlie  service  that 
lies  in  my  power. 

**  I  am  your* most  bumble  ser\'ant, 

"  Straepoed." 

Capt.  Desborough,   thus  encouraged,  ventured  to  take  oo 
lx)ard  his  yachi  the  prince  and  his  retinue  Jan.  ^,  171^* 
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Bogcyi.  ticipation  of  the  profits ;  in  lieu  of  which,  the  con- 
-  1712.  tractors  agreed  to  give  him  five  hundred  guineas 
for  his  share  of  the  same.  But  the  name  being 
concealed,  a  bill  for  the  amount  was  paid  into 
Mr.  Wal pole's  hands  and  indorsed  by  him.  On 
a  strict  examination,  it  appeared  that  no  part  of 
the  money  was  retained  by  Walpole ;  but  the 
house  nevertheless  voted  the  acceptance  of  it  to 
be  an  act  of  corruption,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
pulsion and  commitment.  The  censures  of  the 
house  were  treated  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole with  contempt,  and  he  was  immediately  re- 
chosen  by  the  borough  of  Lynn  Regis.  Upon 
which  the  house  came  to  a  remarkable  resolution^ 
"  that  Robert  Walpole,  esq.  having  been  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  house  for  an 
high  breach.of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary  at  war, 
was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  this  present  parliament." 
DciMteson  Another  business  of  fst  greater  consequence 
Treaty.  Hcxt  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house,  viz.  the 
consideration  of  the  barrier  treaty  with  the  States. 
As  on  the  one  hand  it  was  a  great  object  with 
the  late  whig  ministers  to  obtain  the  guarantee  of 
Holland  in  support  of  the  protestant  succession, 
it  was  no  less  a  favourite  point  with  the  States  that 
England  should  guaranty  to  them  in  return  the 
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quiet  possession  of  their  barrier  in  Flanders.  And  bqokvl 
a  treaty  containing  these  reciprocal  conditions  '^^^'J^ 
•was  signed  by  lord  Townshend  at  the  Hague, 
October  29,  1709^,  wherein  the  barrier  was  settled 
to  consist  not  merely  of  various  places  acknow- 
ledging the  sovereigtity  of  the  crown  of  Spain^ 
but  of  several  very  important  towns  captured 
during  the  course  of  the  war  from  France — as 
Lisle,  Toyrnay,  Menin,  and  Douay,  This  treaty 
was  regarded  by  the  present  ministers  as  a  grand 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace,  which  could  not  too 
soon  be  removed.  And  though  it  had  been  so- 
lemnly ratified  by  the  queen^  it  was  now  con- 
demned without  reserve  by  the  house  of  common*, 
who  came  to  divers  resolutions  upon  the  subject, 
importing  :  1st,  *'  That  in  the  treaty  for  settling 
a  barrier,  &c.  under  colour  of  securing  the  pro- 
testant  succession,  were  several  articles  destruc- 
tive to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  highly 
dishonourable  to  her  majesty.  2dly,  That  lord  vis- 
count Townshend  had  npt  any  orders  or  authority  - 
for  negociating  or  concluding  several  articles  in 
that  treaty.  3dly,  That  lord  viscount  Towns- 
bend,  who  signed,  and  all  those  who  advised 
the  ratifying  of  that  treaty,  were  enemies  to  the 
queen  and  kingdom."  The  States  General,  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  wrote 
a  very  respectful  letter  to  the  queen,  stating  the 
necessity  of  a  powerful  barrier  for  the  security  of 
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2ooi^vi.£iigIaud  as  well  as  Holland^  and  eitpressidg^ 
^^^^  their  readiness  to  explain  w  modify  any  articles 
of  the  treaty  which  should  not  essentially  affect 
tile  preservation  of  the  Dutch  n^tion^  and  en- 
treating her  majesty  to  continue  towards  them 
that  precious  friendsliip  and  good  will  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  honoured  them.  But  the  cur- 
rent now  set  strongly  against  them  ;  and  the  bouse 
of  commons^  in  an  inflammatory  representation 
to  the  queen^  charged  the  allies  in  genera)^  and 
the  States  General  in  particular^  with  having  been 
grossly  deficient  in  furnishing  their  quotas  of  men 
and  money ;  and>  in  answer  to  their  various  me- 
morials^ they  received  only  a  cold  and  vague  as- 
surance from  the  queen^  "  that  she  would  contri- 
bute what  was  in  her  power  towards  the  satis^ 
faction  of  the  States  General^  without  abandon- 
ing the  interest  of  her  own  kingdoms*/* 
Scottish  One  of  the  most  laudable  measures  of  this  higb 
3UL  ^°  church  and  tory  parliament  was  the  bill  brought 
in  with  very  general  approbation  for  granting  a 
toleration  to  the  Scottish  episcopalians.  Seven- 
teen members  only  divided  against  this  popular 
measure;  and  of  these  fourteen  were  Seotch.  The 
general  assembly  of  Scotland^  alarmed  at  sodariug 
and  dangerous  an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the 
CHURCH^  on  the  first  intimation  of  this  bill,  diew 

*  TiNDAL,  vd.  v.  p.  455—463. 
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up  a  long  representation  to  the  queen^  setting  bookvl 
forth,  that  the  act  of  1707^  for  securing  the  pro-     2713^ 
testant  religion  and  presbyterian  government  in 
Scotland,  was  declared  to  be  an  essential  and  fun- 
damental condition  of  the  treaty  of  the  union — 
that  they  could  not  but  express,  therefore,  their 
surprise  and  affliction  to  hear  of  a  bill  offered  for 
such  a  large  and  almost  boundless  toleration,  not 
only  threatening  the  overthrow  of  their  church, 
b^it  giving  a  licence  to  errors  and  blasphemies, 
&c.  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  the  scandal  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  confusion  of  that  church  and  nation. 
And  they  did  beseech,  nay  obtest  her  majesty  by 
the   mercy  of  God,  to  interpose  her  authority 
against  such  a  manifest  and  ruining  encroach- 
ment."    Notwithstanding  this  rancorous  oppo- 
sition of  the  Godly  in  Scotland,  who  regai'ded 
prelacy  with  scarcely  less  detestation  than  popery, 
the  bill  passed,  with  a  remarkable  clause  prohi- 
biting the  magistrates  of  that  kingdom  in  future 
to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  the 
kirk,  which  was  by  this  means  divested  of  its  tem- 
poral terrors ;   and  as  its  spiritual  censures  have 
gradually  fallen  into  contempt,  it  is  now  only  the 
pliantom  of  its  former  self.     This  bill  w^as  accom* 
panied  by  another  for  restoring  the  right  of  pa-, 
tronage ;  which   passed   with  little  opposition,  ^ 

though  certainly  incompatible  with  the  act  of 
union,  and  as  it  was  also  pretended  by  the  rigid 
prcsbyterians^  to  scriptural  xvarrant. 
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BOOK  VT.     About  this  time  the  first  symptoms  began  to  be 
J712.    visible  of  a  coldness  and  jealousy  between  the 
it»d?n/''  treasurer  and  secretary,  which  seem  to  have  ori- 
oxford^nd  ginated  at  the  period  when  Oxford  being  for  a 
£3!^"      time  incapacitated  for  business  by  the  wound  he 
received  from  Guiscard,  the  sole  management  of 
affairs  devolved  on  Mr.  St.  John.     So  long  since 
as  May  1711,  the  secretary  wrote  to  lord  Orrery> 
resident  at  Brussels:  "  Mr.  Harley,  since  his  re- 
covery, has  not  appeared  at  the  council  or  at  the 
treasury  at  all,  and  very  seldom  in  the  house  of 
commons.     We  who  are  reported  to  be  in  his  in- 
timacy have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and 
none  of  talking  freely  with  him.     As  he  is  ihm 
only  true  channel  through  which  the  queen's 
pleasure  is  conveyed,  so  there  is  and  must  be  » 
perfect  stagnation  till  he  is  pleased  to  open  him* 
self,  and  set  the  water  flowing.'*     In  a  followinj^ 
letter  he  declares  the  treasurer  "  to  be  wanting 
in  that  grace  and  openness  which  engages  the  af* 
fection:''  and  at  a  later  period^  April  1712,  h« 
mentions  him  with  disgust,  as  '^  affecting  secresjr 
and  concealment  in  some  important  points  of  the 
negotiation."     But  in  his  dispatch  of  July  23d> 
be  breaks  out  into  the  most  undisguised  and  im* 
passioned  terms  of  hatred.     His  own  recent  pro- 
motion to  the  peerage  he  ascribes  to  envy  on  the 
part  of  Oxford.     ''  In  the  house  of  commons,'* 
says  he>  ''  I  was  at  the  head  of  business,  and  I 
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must  have  continued  so  whether  I  had  been  in  book  vl 
courts  or  out  of  court.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  1712^ 
done  for  my  sake^  or  as  a  mark  of  favour  to  me« 
I  own  to  you  that  I  felt  more  indignation  than  ever 
in  my  life  I  had  done;  and  the  only  consideration 
which  kept  me  from  running  to  extremities,  was, 
that  I  kcfew  any  appearance  of  breach  between 
myself  and  the  lord  treasurer  would  give  our  com- 
mon enemies  spirit*."  The  carl  of  Oxford  had, 
it  seems,  the  art  of  increasing  enmity  by  his  very 
manner  of  conferring  favors. 

Although  the  Grst  day  of  the  new  year  had  Confer- 
been  nominated  for  openincr  the  congress  atme»cetia« 
Utrecht,  the  conferences  did  not  commence  till 
the  29th  January,  1713;  when  the  bishop  of 
Bristol,  lord  privy  seal,  repairing  to  the  appointed 
place  in  great  pomp,  atiircd  in  velvet  robes  with 
"  his  train  borne  by  two  pages,  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  a  set  speech,  particularly  and  earnestly 
recommending  ^'  clearness,  openness,  and  since- 
rity, in  the  conduct  of  the  present  negotiation  ;" 
although  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministers  had 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  replete  "with  Jinesse,  du- 
plicity, and  deceit.  The  propositions  stoned  by 
M .  Mesnager  were  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
treaty ;  for  the  congress  had  not  the  least  notice 
or  intimation  of  the  provisional  articles  signed  on 

♦  Bolingbroke's  Correspondence, 
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BooKvr.tBe  part  of  France  and  England.     The  minUfert 
1712,    of  France,  at  the  desire  of  the  allies,  gave  in  theii" 
projet  of  peace  February  1 1th,  and  it  was  couched 
in  so  high  a  strain  as  to  excite  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment.    The  abbe  de  Polignac,  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, haci  previously  declared  the  propo- 
sitions made  atGertruydenberg — to  which  the  im- 
perial minister,  count  Zinzcndorf,  wished  to  ad- 
vert— ^to  be  no  longer  existing ;  and  all  the  king  ^ 
of  France  now  offered  was,  to  recognise  the  title 
of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  succession 
of  the  crown  in'  the  house  of  Hanover,  at  the 
signing  of  the  peace ;  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  for  a  satisfactory  equivalent ;  to 
cede  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  Newfoundland,  excepting  Placentia,  to  Eng- 
land; and  to  add  to  the  present  Dutch  barrier  the 
towns   of   Furnes,    Ypres,   Menin,     and   Fort 
Knoquo.     Al  flic  same  time  his  Most  Christian 
majesty  demanded,  in  order  to  form  the  barrier  of 
France,  Aire,  St.  \enant,  Bethune,  and  Douay, 
with  their  dependencies ;  that  the  frontier  on  the 
side  of  the  empire  and  of  Italy  should  be  the  same 
as  before  the  war — or,  in  other  words,  that  Lan- 
dau, Fenestrella,  and  Exilles,  should  be  restored 
to  France — that  the  Low  Countries  should  be 
given  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  that  Lisle 
and  Tournay  should  be  considered  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  Dunkirk.     Finallv,  his  Most  Christian 
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majesty  engaged^  thattbe  king  of  Spain  do  relin^  book  vt 
quisli  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples^  Sardinia^  and  17^^ 
M^ilan,  in  favor  of  the  emperor.  On  the  other 
faand^  a  counter-project  was  giyen  in  on  the  part 
of  the  allies^  in  which  the  English  plenipotentia- 
ries insidious! j>  and  in  contradiction  to  the  se- 
cret preliminaries^  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
^confederate  powers  in  demanding  the  restitution 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria :  and  a  specific  answer  in  writing  was  in-* 
sisted  upon  from  the  French  ministers.  But  this 
the  marechal  d'Uxelles  refused^  and  proposed  to 
enter  into  verbal  conferences  upon  the  subject. 
Upon  this  difference,  the  negotiation  seemed  for 
many  weeks  at  a  stand :  and  lord  Strafford  and 
the  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  their  diispatch  of  April 
lb,  say  *'  they  do  not  find  the  French  are  much 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  dispatch ; — and 
when  any  thing  is  let  fall  of  breaking  off  the  con- 
ferences, tKey  seem  to  take  it  with  a  great  air  of 
indifference,  well  knowing  their  business  was  not 
to  be  doue  at  Utrecht,  but  by  a  negotiation  car- 
ried on  directly  between. London  and  Versailles." 
The  Dutch  ministers,  as  we  are  told,  beginning 
to  resume  the  same  language  which  they  had 
aforetime  held,  the  abbe  Polignac  disdainfully 
replied — ''  Messieurs,  les  circonstances  sont  chan- 
ges ;  il  faut changer  Ic tone;  nous  traiterons  chei 
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BOOK  VL  vouSj  des  vous^et  sans  vous*."  In  the  cour^  of  die 
1712.  negotiation,  M.  Yanderdussen,  one  of  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries,  urgii^  upon  M.  de  Polignac 
the  releasement  of  the  protestants  confined  in  tlie 
galleys  as  a  condition  of  the  peace,  that  minister, 
so  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  address,  asked  whe- 
ther the  States  would,  at  the  request  of  France, . 
«et  at  liberty  the  people  detained  in  their  spinning- 
houses  and  rasp-houses  ?  To  which  the  Dutch- 
man, by  a  ready  and  happy  retort,  answered, 
*'  Yes,  if  the  French  court  would  acknowledge 
those  male&ctors  as  brethren/' — About  this  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Thomas  Harley^  a  near  relation  of  the 
treasurer,,  and  the  abbe  Gualtier,  arrived  at 
Utrecht,  by  whom  a  plan  for  a  general  peace  was 
imparted  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  with- 
out the  least  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
allies.  Onh'  tlie  Dutch  were  vehemently  urged^ 
as  they  had  already  repeatedly  been,  "  to  come 
into  the  queen's  measures;  otherwise  she  would 
consider  herself  as  discharged  from  all  obligatioi^ 
towards  them."  The  States  at  length  thought 
proper  to  send  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  earl  o£ 
Strafford  (April  28),  to  know  authoritatively 
what  the  queen's  measures  were.  But  this  noble- 
man declined  to  enter  into  particulars,  declaring 

«  Da  Clo8,  vol.  I  p.  47. 


M^Tertheless^  for  their  satisfiictioiii  ^*  that  her  ma^  book  vl 
jestj's  intebtions  were,  that  her  troops  should  act  in^. 
with  thd  sam^  vigor  against  France  as  if  there 
were  n6  negotiation  on  foot'*  And  this  declara- 
tion theea^l  repeated  the  same  evening  in  a  con- 
ference with  prince  Eugene  and  count  Zinzen- 
dorf. 

In  the  faionth  of  April,  the  confederate  army  campaign 

took  the  field  under  the  prince  of  Savoy,  whom"*^^*""**^ 

their  high  mightinesses  had  appointed  captain 

general  of.  their  forces^    The  duke  of  Ormond, 

arriving  at  the  Hague  nearly  at  the  same  time^ 

gave  all  possible  assurances  to  the  penuonary  of 

a  cordial  and  confidential  co-operation  with  the 

allies,  and  especially  the  Dutch.     On  the  subse^- 

quent  junction  of  the  armies>  a  good  understand'- 

ing  seemed  tb  prevail  between  the  two  generals ; 

«nd  HbOut  the  middle  of  May>  the  prince  pro** 

posing  to  pass  the  Scheldt  and  attack  the  French^ 

or,  if  they  appeared  too  Wrongly  posted,  to  invest 

the  town  of  Quesnoy,  it  was  assented  to  by  the 

duke  without  hesitation.     But  within  a  few  days 

after  this  movement  had  taken  place>  the  duke  of 

Ormond  received  positive  orders  from  Mr.  secre* 

tary  St.  John  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege  or 

hazarding  a  battle ;  and  desiring  him,  at  the  same 

time,  to  disguise  the  receipt  of  this  order-^add*- 

tng,  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  court 

of  France;  and  if  M.  Villars  should  take  ao^ 

Vol.  II.  H  M 
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900K  n.  private  notice  of  it,  the  duke  was  to  answer  ae- 
17  IS,    cordinglj.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
difficult  or  delicate  situation  than  that  into  which 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  thrown  by  these  instruc** 
tions;   and  had  be  not  been  most  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  present  administration  and  their 
measures,  he  would  doubtless  have  instantly  re- 
signed a  command  which  he  could  no  longer  ex- 
ercise  with  honor.    And,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  violence  of  his  party  zeal,  his  own  noUe  and 
ingenuous  nature  recoiled  from  the  'execution  •€ 
the  infiimoUs  task  imposed  upon  him;    Though 
in  his  answer  to  Mr.  St.  John,  May  the  3&th,  h^ 
promised  obedience  and  secresy,  he  dechired  **  the 
difficulty  of  disguising  the  true  reason  of  his  coar- 
duct,  having  no  excuse  for  delays."  And  the  duke 
upon  re<)eiving  a  letter  from  M.  Villars,  tongra* 
tulating  him  on  the  intelligence  which  had  just 
reached  him  from  Paris,  '^  that  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  enemies,"  signified  to  the  marechal  the 
orders  he  also  had  received  from  the  queen  of 
England. 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  duke,  having  been  in 
the  interval  strongly  pressed  to  co-operate  act- 
ively with  the  allies,  stated  to  Mr.  St.  John 
^  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  his  situation.  Mao  j 
of  the  allies  scrupled  not  openly  to  say,  they  were 
betrayed.  If  he  was  restrained  from  action,  he 
kaw  no  use  in  remaining  in  his  present  situation^ 


htvji  he  desired  leave  to  retufn  to  England.    But  itooj^ Vr. 
iu  aU  thii^  he  professed  to  submit  to  her  ma*     m^. 
jestj's  pleasure/' 

It  was  impossible  that  these  extraordinaiy  pro- 
ceedings abroad  should  pass  without  notice  or 
animadversion  at  home.     On  the  7th  June,  N.  S. 
the  bardn  de  Hohendorf^  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  Vienna^  and  M.  Van  Borselen  on  that  of  the 
Hagne^  held  conferences  with  the  lord  treasurer^  Duplicity 
who  gave  them,  as  his  manner  was,  very  fair  ^gh  Mi^ 
words.      M.  Van  Borselen  complaining  of  the  ^' 
conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  plenipotentiary 
at  Utrecht,  who  had  declared  her  majesty  disen- 
gaged from  all  alliances  and  engagements  with 
their  high  mightinesses,  the  lord  treasurer  said 
*'  the  bishop  was  ceiiainly  in  a  very  bad  humour 
when  he  talked  at  that  rate.''    In  the  result,  or- 
ders were  dispatched  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to 
concur  with  the  general  of  the  allies  in  a  siege. 

On  the  same  day  the  earl  of  Halifax  moved,  in  Motion  of 
the  house  of  peers,  an  address  to  the  throne,  re-  Hai^Vw 
questing  a  copy  of  the  orders  transmitted  to  the  *h^°^dCTt 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  beseeching  that  he  might  ^J^^^^ 
be  ordered  to  act  offensively  in  concert  with  the  Onnwd. 
allies.     In  the  debate  which  ensued,  the  lord  trea- 
surer being  urged,  declared  the  orders  moved  for 
not  proper  to  be  divulged ;  that  he  would  how- 
jevcr  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  duke  of  Qrmond 
had  refused  to  act  offensively  he  did  not  doubt 
hh2 
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BOOK  vt.  but  he  liadfoUow«d  his  instructions ;  but  becoul ^ 
'  1712,  he  positive  he  would  not  decline  joining  the  allies 
in  a  si^e.  To  the  embarrasgiiig  objection  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  that  a  siege  necessarily  im- 
plied  the  eventual  risque  of  a  batUe  in  case  an 
attempt  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
raise  iU  no  answer  was  given*  In  vindication^ 
however^  of  the  honour  of  the  ministry^  who  were 
suspected^  and  even  publicly  accused^  of  the  de- 
sign to  make  a  separate  peace^  the  lord  treasurer 
assured  the  house  ''  that  nothing  of  that  nature 
was  ever  intended^  and  that  such  a  peace  would 
be  so  base^  so  knavish^  and  so  villainous  a  thing, 
that  every  one  who  served  the  queen  knew  they 
must  answer  it  with  their  heads  to  the  nation*'* 
'The  question  being  at  length  put,  forty  peers 
voted  in  support  of  the  motion  of  lord  Halifax, 
and  sixty-eight  in  opposition  to  it,  upon  which  a 
most  animated  protest  was  signed  by  twenty-five 
peers>  declaring  ''  the  order  of  restraint  under 
which  they  were  convinced  the  duke  of  Ormond 
lay,  to  be  derogatory  to  her  majesty's  honour^  to 
^  public  faith,  and  that  justice  which  is  due  to  her 
allies/'  This  protest  was  immediately  printed, 
and  circulated  on  the  continent  in  French  and 
other  languages^  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  in  vain  offered  a  large  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  th?  printer  or  publisher. 
,  On  the  17tb  June,  N.  S.  the  queen  came  in 
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person  to  the  house  of  peers^  and  stated  to  the  book  vt 
two  houses^  in  a  long  speech,  the  terms  on  which  ^"TtiT^ 
peace  night  he  made ;  for  such  was  the  caution 
of  the  lord  treasurer  that  he  was  determined  to 
conclude  nothing  w  ithout  the  previous  sanction       » 
of  parliament.     An  address  of  thanks  and  appro* 
bation  was  obtained  from  the  commons  without 
difficulty.     But  a  verj  high  debate  took  place  in 
the  bouse  of  peers.     The  duke  of  Marlborough 
iLJBBnned  that  the  measures  pursued  for  a  year  past 
were  directly  contrary  to  her  mi^^asty's  engage* 
ments  with  her  allies^  that  they  sullied  tlmtriumph^ 
and  glories  of  h^rreigq^  and  would  render  the 
English  name  odious  to  all  nations.     The  earl  of 
Strafford  insinuating  in  his  reply  that  the  lar^a 
commander  in  chief  \xbA  maintatni^d  a  secret  cor-r 
f espondence  in  Holland,  which  had  mufih  embar^ 
rassed  the  measures  of  h<er  majesty's  government^ 
earl  Cowper  observed  that  "  it  could  never  besug* 
gested  as  a  crime  in  the  meanest  subject,  niucli 
less  in  any  member  of  that  august  assembly,  tq 
hold  correspondence    withour  allies,  whereas  it 
would  be  a^kard  matter  to  juttify  and  reconcile^ 
either  with  outlaws  or  the  laws  of  honor  and  jus«- 
tice>  the  conduct  of  some  persons  in  treating 
clandestinely  with  the  common  enemy."     The 
proposed  address  contained  an  assurance  ^'that 
the  house  did  cntriely  rely  oq  her  majesty's  wia- 
llom  to  finish  the  ^reat  and  good  work  of  peace/' 
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BOOK  VL  An  amendment  was  moved  that  these  words  mighii 
1719.  be  added^  '^  and  in  order  to  that^  her  majesty 
would  take  such  measure?^  in  concert  with  her 
allies^  as  might  induce  them  to  join  with  her  ma« 
jesty  in  a  mutual  guarantee/'  This  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  eighty-one  voices  against  thirty- 
six.  But  a  protest  equally  forcible  with  the  for* 
mer  was  signed  by  twenty-four  peers.  And  some 
of  the  expressions  contained  in  this  second  pro-> 
test  were  so  offensive  to  the  majority^  that  it  was  a 
few  days  afterwards  moved  and  carried  by  ninety 
voices  a^nst  sixty^-four^  the  largest  number  of 
peers  who  had  voted  upon  any  question  in  the 
present  reign^  that  the  protest  should  be  expunged 
from  the  journals  of  the  house.  But^  like  the 
former^  it  was  printed  and  published  in  defiance 
lof  the  orders  and  menaces  of  the  house.  .The 
ae^sien  of  parliament  terminated  on  the  2d  Jolyj, 
N.  a  1712, 
flcgeof  Quesnoyhad  been  invested  on  the  8th  June 
***^^'  preceding^  and  the  duke  of  Orqiond  not  having 
yet  received  his  last  instructions^  was  with  diffi-^ 
culty  prevailed  upon  to  furnish  sixt&n  battaliona 
of  troops,  in  the  joint  pay  of  England  aud  HoU 
land,  to  Join  the  besieging  army..  This  occasioned 
a  secret  expostulation  from  M,  Villars;  but  the 
duke  being  now  free  to  act,  took  a  proper  post-* 
tioh  to  cover  the  si^e,  Villars,  astonished  at  thia 
conduct^  wrote  to  the  dube  desiring  positive  infor-* 
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ttaticin  whether  the  army  under  his  command  book  vi 
would  oppose  any  attempt  which  the  king's  forces  1712. 
would  certainly  make  upon  prince  Eugene's  if 
be  continued  the  siege,  adding,  that  ''  the  king, 
while  he  sees  prince  Eugene  undertaking  a  siege, 
aad  knows  the  army  under  bis  grace  ought  not 
io  act  directly  or  indirectly  gainst  his,  would  be 
very  much  displeased  with  him  if  he  should  con* 
tinue  inactive.'^ 

The  answer  of  the  duke  to  the  mar^chal  was 
certainly  not  such  as  he  bad  reason  to  expect;  for 
Quesnoy  remained  closely  invested,  and  the  duke 
atill  continued  to  cover  the  siege.    So  that  both  f 

the  French  and  the  allied  armies  might,  on  very 
just  and  equal  grounds,  complain  of  the  treachery 
ef  the  English  councils.  Such  was  the  necessary 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  intricate,  indecisive, 
and  inconsistent  system  adopted  by  a  weak,  art* 
fill,  and  preYartcatiog  statesman,  for  in  that  light 
did  the  earl  of  Oxford  now  begin  to  appear  to  all 
intelligent  and  impartial  persons. 

Upon  the  18th  June,  t.  e.  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing that  wherein  the  queen  made  her  declaration 
concerning  the  terms  of  peace  to  the  two  Louses, 
"Mr.  St.  John  wrote  to  the  duke  informing  him 
^'  that  the  queen  insists  on  the  execution  of  the  ar* 
tide  relating  to  Spain,  and  on  the  delivery  of  Dun- 
kirk, as  points  without  which  she  will  not  declare 
for  9  cessation  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands;  but  if 
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BOOK  VI.  tbese  conditions  are  accepted^  and  0nt  stgneil 
1712,  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  to  your  graee^  apd  Dodt 
kirk  put  into  your  possession^  you  are  publicly  to 
own  that  you  can  act  no  longer  against  tho 
French."  The  duke  having  received  a  copy  of 
the  articles  from  M.  de  Torcy  accordingly^  he^  on 
the  25th  June^,  visited  prince  Eugene  and  tho 
deputies  of  the  States  as  he  had  previously  coo-r 
certed  virith  marechal  Villars.  In  this  eonierence 
be  stated  to  the  imperial  general  that  the  French 
king  having  acceded  to  the  danands  of  the  queen, 
and  among  others  the  giving  yp  Dunkirk  as  a 
pledgCji  he  could  no  longer  cover  tbe  siege  of* 
Qucsnoy:  being  obliged  by  his  instnictiona  ta 
march  v^ith  the  queen's  troops^  and  tho86  in  her 
Vatai  Ce^  pay,  and  to  declare  a  cessation  of  arms  as  soon  at 
A^,^  Dunkirk  viras  delivered  up/'  Thit  fatal  intelU* 
gence  was  received  by  tbe  prince  ^nd  the  deputies 
with  indescribable  indignation.  His  highnesi^ 
told  the  English  general  that  the  secession  of  the 
English  troops  and  forces  in  British  pay  ^oidd 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  French :  but  that 
he  was  sure  the  foreigners  would  not  march.  He 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  unparalleled  base- 
ness of  this  violation  of  nationitl  faith  and  honotj^ 
and  the  danger  and  ruin  which  plight  faosue  upon 
this*  desertion.  The  duke  was  immoveable.  And 
finding,  on  his  subsequent  communicationft  with 
the  generals  of  the  foreign  troops  in  British  pay^ 
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ihtd  tliej  would  obey  no  orders  incompatible  with  ^'^k  vl 
the  safety  of  the  confederate  array,  and  the  coin-  1712, 
mon  interests  of  the  allies^  be  sent  to  M,  YiUars 
to  apprize  him  of  the  same.  Such  indeed  was  the" 
odium  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  English  ge^ 
neral,  that  M.  Yillars  having  at  tliis  period  caused 
^ereral  bridges  to  be  thrown  over  the  Senset,  a  uni^ 
verbal  surmise  prevailed  that  he  waited  only  till  the 
duke  of  Orniond  marched  oif,  an  event  concern-^ 
iiug  which  it  was  pix?sumed  he  would  receive  very 
correct  notice,  in  order  to  attack' the  confederate 
army^  and  orders  were  issued  to  general  Horn- 
pesch,  governor  of  Douay^  and  to  other  neigh-? 
boQring  garrisons^  that  the  English  troops  de-* 
aigned  for  Duukir|£  should  not  be  permitted  to 
^nter  their  gates. 

An  ultimate  attempt  having  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Ens;Ush  general  to  dissuade  the  prince 
from  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Qucsnoy,  to  which 
his  highness  replied,  ''  that  instead  of  relinquish- 
ing  the  siege  he  would  cause  it  to  be  prosecuted 
with  all  imaginable  vigor/'  ail  correspondence 
eeased  between  them.  And  the  prince^  knowing 
the  cqnstant  and  amioahle  intercourse  kept  up  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  commanders,  made 
no  scrui  le  to  declare  ''  that  he  should  be  glad  if 
|he  English  would  march  off;  they  being  now 
^nly  a  burdeq  to  the  Netherlands." 

Qn  the  ^th  June  the  duke  of  Ormond  ordered 
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BOOK  VI.  the  British  forces  and  the  troops  in  Britidi  ^gy 
1712.  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  nwrch.  The 
answer  from  the  foreign  generals  imported  thai 
they  could  not  separate  from  prince  Eugene  with* 
out  express  orders  from  their  respective  princes : 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Casscl,  aflerwards 
king  of  Sweden^  adding,  in  the  spirit  of  heroism, 
that  '^  the  Hes^sians  desired  nothing  more  eagerly 
than  to  march,  provided  it  were  to  fight  the 
French."  On  the  4th  July  Quesnoy  surrendered, 
the  garrison  consisting  of  near  three  thousand 
men  being  made  prisoners  of  war.  Upon  the  sue* 
cecding  day  the  duke  of  Ormond  received  an  ex^ 
press  from  Mr.  St.  John,  ordering  him  for  the  se^ 
cond  time  to  declare  the  suspension  of  arms  in 
case  he  should  be  informed  from  M;  de  Torcy 
that  orders  had  been  dispatched  for  the  surrender 
of  Dunkirk,  that  event  ha^^ing  been  retarded  by 
the  refractory  conduct  of  the  foreign  auxiliaries^ 
But  though  the  court  of  London  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  her  inability  to  make  good  the 
conditions  on  which  Dunkirk  was  to  be  delivered 
up,  the  king  of  France  hesitated  not  to  give  or^ 
ders  for  the  surrender  of  that  important  place, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment 
of  troops  from  England,  under  the  command  of 
general  Hill,  on  the  17th  July.  Upon  the  same 
day  the  duke  of  Ormond,  having  previously  re- 
ceived the  required  satisfaction  respecting  thii 
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preliminary  article,  caused  the  cefisatien  of  armi  book  ru 
to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet^  the  same     ins. 
being  also  done  by  marechal  Villars  on  the  part 
of  France.    On  the  18th.  July  the  British  forces^ 
though  permitted^  and  even  invited  by  the  mare« 
chal^  to  pass  through  the  French  territories,  began 
their  march  to  Ghent,  of  which  they  took  posses^ 
sion,  as  also  of  Bruges,  on  the  23d,  after  being 
refused  entrance  into  every  fiortified  town  on  their 
route^  and  in  a  short  time  they  embarked  fornrStith 
£ngland:  the  duke  being  highly  applauded  by  hZiTu^ 
the  ministry  for  bis  conduct  in  the  whole  of  this   ''^''^^ 
critical  business,  which  was  attended  with  such 
circumstances  of  ignominy  that  the  violence  of 
fiiction  only  could  have  piade  it  appear  for  a  mo- 
ment defensible  to  any  man  actuated  by  the  least 
r^ard  for  his  own  honour^  or  that  of  his  country. 
During  these  transactions,  the  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, conformably  to  his  instructions,  had  proposed 
in  a  conference  with  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
courts  at  Utrecht  (June  27 ),  to  concur  in  the  sus- 
pension of  arms  agreed  upon  between  England 
and  France,  in  order  to  adjust  the  demands  of  all 
the  confederates :  but  he  found  them  unanimous     • 
in  their  answers  that  the  thing  required  of  them 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  that  they  must  wait 
for  fresh  orders  from  their  principals.     Ou  the 
other  hand  count  Zinzendorf,  first  imperial  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  congress  of  Utrecht^  presented. 
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BOOK  VI.  June  28^  a  remarkable  memorial  to  the  State^^ 
1712.    ^^  which  he  animadverted   with  great  severity 
lipon  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  London^  and  in^ 
fisted  strongly  on  the  danger  that' would  result  to 
the  common  cause  from  a  cessation  of  arms^  and 
containing  new  propositions  for  the  vigorous  pro^ 
secution  of  the  war^  with  a  view  to  compass  the 
recovery  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house 
of  Austria^  and  to  accomplish  the  other  purpo^a 
of  the  grand  alliance. 
Progress  of     In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  taking  of 
^on.*     'Quesnoy^  the  earl  of  Strafibrdj  who  had  been  for 
some  weeks  absent  in  England^  returned  to  the 
Hague^  and  upon  being  informed  of  the  cause^i 
he  said,  ^'  they  made  a  great  noise  for  a  paltry 
town.'"    The  earl  tben^  at  a  solemn  deputation 
of  the  States^  now  somewhat  elated  by  recent  sucr* 
cess^  exerted  his  last  and  utmost  efforts  to  engage 
their  high  mightinesses  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
of  England  for  a  suspension  of  arms.     But  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor  signified  to  the  States^, 
^^  that  if  they  agreed  to  snch  proposal/  prince 
Eugf  ne  had  orders  imm.«diately  to  march  off  with 
all  the  emperor^s  forces  into  the  empire^  and  leave 
the  Dutch  to  the  mercy  both  of  their  old  and  new 
enemies." 

After  long  debate  and  deliberation^  their  high 
mightinesses  came  to  a  resolution^  July  9th,  N.  S^ 
that  they  were  entirely  disposed  to  put  sua  ei]4  \f>. 


ibis  bloocly  and  expensive  war  by  a  good  peace ;  book  vt 
that  ia  order  to  this  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  171s. 
such  proposals  as  France  should  be  willing  to 
make  in  writing  in  answer  to  the  specific  de- 
mands of  tlie  allies  :  that  if  the  same  were  just 
and  reasonable^  in  such  a  case  their  high  mighti* 
nesses  would  readily  consent  to  a  general  peace^ 
but  that  they  would  never  depart  from  their  en-^ 
gagements  with  their  allies,  without  whose  con'* 
sont  they  could  not  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms/' 
Upon  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  left  the  Hague 
in  great  wraths  and  repaired  to  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  then  encamped  at  Chateau 
Cambresis. 

Whatever  might  be  the  determination  of  the 
States,  that  of  England  was  fixed  and  unalterable. 
'^  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon/'  says  Mr.  St. 
John  in  his  correspondence  with  lord  Strafford, 
''  and  must  triumph  or  sink/'  And  there  was 
but  too  much  truth  in  his  declaration  to  M .  de 
Torcy>  *'  that  the  queen  had  taken  steps  beyond 
ordinary  rules/'  All  the  great  and.acknowledged 
talents  of  the  secretary  were  founds  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation,  utterly  insufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  immense  advantage  resulting 
to  f*rance  from  a  measure  so  flagrantly  impolitic 
and  unjustifiable  as  that  of  a  suspension  of  arms^ 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  strange 
•nd  fatal  measure  originated  with  the  queen  her^ 
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900K  VI  self,  who^  vfith  the  previous  approbation  of  lord 
1712.  Oxford  only^  declared  her  resolution  to  that  effect 
in  council :  and  the  secretary  informs  us  that  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  queen  after 
he  received  the  order  and  before  it  was  announ^ 
c^*.  By  this  singular  act  of  perfidy  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  incurred^  doubtless,  a  most 
serious  responsibility;  and  the  imputation  of 
treachery,  which  the  lapse  of  almost  a  century  has 
duly  contributed  to  confirm  and  establish,  ap* 
pears  to  have  bung  heavy  on  the  naturally  frank 
and  ingenuous  mind  of  Mr.  St.  John,  who  was 
veil  aware  that  the  compassionate  disposition 
and  contracted  imderstanding  of  the  queen  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  her  personal  vindica- 
tion. Tliat  celebrated  statesman  and  writer 
pleads  in  justification,  or  palliation  at  least,  of 
this  irreparable  and  criminal  step,  the  treaty  con- 
eluded  by  the  emperor  with  France  for  the  eva- 
cuation of  Lombardy,  and  the  subsequent  expe- 
dition to  Naples,  as  similar  violations  of  the  public 
faith.  But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will 
not  endure  that  a  too  partial  bias  to  particular  or 
occasional  interests  should  be' ranked  as  equal  in 

♦  Letters  on  History,  vol.  H.  p.  154. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  St.  John  rising  to  speak  was  immediatelj 
sCenced  by  the  queen,  who  held  up  her  fan  to  her  mouth,  as 
her  custom  was  when  she  meant  to  preclude  all  debate. — Vidt 
fidiugtrcJu^s  Correspondence. 
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culpability  with  the  total  abatidontnent  of  all  en*  book  vi. 
gagements.    The  penetrating  genius  of  Mr.  St.     i7is« 
John  Mw,  but  was  unable  to  remedy,  the  pernio 
cious  effects  resulting  from  Oxford's  dark  and  nar- 
Tow  policy,     ''  FVom  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Joseph/'  says  he,  *'  it  was  neither  our  intprest, 
nor  the  common  interest  well  understood,  to  set 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  present  emperor's  head. 
As  soon  therefore  as  Philip  had  made  his  option—- 
and  if  Great  Britain  had  taken  this  resolution 
early,  his  option  \Vould  have  been  sooner  made-^ 
I  presume  that  the  queen  might  have  declared 
that  she  would  not  continue  the  war  an  hour 
longer  to  procure  Spain  for  his  imperial  ma« 
jesty  ; — that   the  engagements   she    Iiad  taken 
whilst  he  was  archduke  bound  her  no  more  i-^^ 
that  by  his  accession  to  the  empire,  the  very  na- 
ture of  them  was  altered ; — that  she  took  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  in  any  future  time  an  union 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain;  and  upon 
the  sam<f  principle  would  not  consent,  much  less 
fight,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  union  of  the 
imperial  and  Spanish  crowns; — ^that  they  who 
insisted  to  protract  the  war  intended  this  union  ;-^ 
that  they  could  intend  nothing  else,  since  they 
ventured  to  break  with  her  rather  than  to  treat ; 
and  were  so  eager  to  put  the  reasonable  satisfac-* 
lion  that  they  might  have  in  every  other  case 
without  hazard^  on  the  uni;ertatn  events  of  war ;— - 
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BOOK  vt.  thit  slie  would  not  be  imposed  bn  aiiy  longer  ill 
1713.    this  manner^  and  that  she  had  ordered  ber  ttiiais^ 
ters  to  sign  her  treaty  with  France  dn  the  siir* 
render  of  Dunkirk  into  her  hands  ;-^that  she  pre-^ 
tended  not  to  prescribe  to  hfer  allies^  but  that  sh<( 
had  insist)?d  in  their  behalf  on  certstid  conditions 
that  France  was  Obliged  to  grant  to  thos^  of  theni 
who  should  sign  their  treaties  sit  the  same  time  as 
she  did  ;  or  who  should  consent  to  an  imm^iittc 
cessation  of  arms^  ^nd>  during  th^  c^^8atidn>  treat 
under  her  mediation.      Ther^  had  been  more 
frankness  and  more  dignity  in  this  proceedingi 
and  the  cflfect  must  have  been  more  advantageous. 
France  would  have  granted  more  fof  a  separate 
peace  than  for  a  cessation ;  and  th^  Dutch  would 
have  been  more  influenced  by  the  prospect  Of  one 
,         than  the  othei".     A  suspension  of  arms  was  not 
definitive;  and  they  might  aiid  they  did  hope  to 
drag  her  back  under  their  and  the  German  yoke*/' 

This  is  unquestionably  the  language  of  a  great 
statesman^  but  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  a  ^liticiaa 
of  quite  another  class. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  17th  July^  the 
memorable  day  on  which  the  infamous  suspension 
of  arms  took  place>  prince  Eugene  decamped 
from  Haspre  with  all  the  allied  forces^  excepting 
the  British ;  for  even  the  auxiliaries  in  British 

*  Letters  on  History^  vol.  5L  p.  IS& 
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^y,  ft  few  squadrons  of  the  troops  of  Holstein  book  vi«        ^   i 
Gottorp  excepted^  ubanimously  refused  making     17 u.  | 

themselves  parties  in  this  act  of  perfidy.     Almost  j 

at  the  moment  of  proclaiming  the  suspension^  the 
prince>  as  it  were  in  bravado,  caused  the  strong  | 

and  important  fortress  of  Landreci  to  be  invested ;  ifiTestment 
and  it  was  determined^  in  a  council  of  war^  that^  dreci. 
notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  English,  no- 
thing should  be  omitted  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  with  such  vigor  as  to  en- 
able the  allied  army  tb  take  winter  quarters  in 
Picardy.    Landreci  was  regarded  as  a  place  of 
80  much  importance  that  the  siege  of  it  excited^ 
even  in  Paris,  great  agitation  and  alarm :   and 
Louis  declared  to  the  duke  of  Harcourt,  that  in 
case  of  any  fresh  disaster  he  would  convene  all 
the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  and  though  now  se- 
venty-four years  of  age,  would  lead  them  on  in 
person  to  the  enemy,  and,  if  unable  to  save  the 
kingdom,  to  perish  at  their  head^.     But  France 
was  saved  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
disgraced;  and  the  history  of  this  campaign,  sub- 
sequent to  the  separation  of  the  British  forces,  is 
the  recital  of  a  continued  series  of  losses  and  dis- 
asters.   Marechal  Villars,  on  the  24th  July,  pass- 
ing the  Scheld  with  great  secresy  and  dispatch, 
fell  suddenly,  with  a  far  superior  force,  on  a  se- 

*  Voltaire,  Histoire  Generale,  vol.  yi. 
TOL.  II.  II 
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sooK  VI.  parate  corps  of  the  allied  army  posted  at  Denaia> 
17^2.    A°^  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle^  ivhom 
Defeat  of   he  totally  defeated  in  sight  of  prince  Eugene, 
at  Denain.  ^ho  was  prevented^  by  the  accidental  breaking 
I  down  of  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  Scheldt  from 

affording  him  the  least  succour.  No  less  than 
seventeen  entire  battalions  were  either  killed  or 
captured  on  this  occasion ;  and  a  convoy  of  500 
waggons^  destined  for  the  camp  before  Landreci, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  communication  between  the  allied  army 
and  the  grand  depot  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores  at  M archiennes^  on  the  Scarpe>  being  now 
Capture  of  Completely  cut  off,  the  French  general  immedi- 
set.  ^  Ately  invested  that  important  post,  which  was 
well  fortified,  encompassed  with  morasses  and 
canals,  and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.  Yet,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  world,  this  place  surrendered  in  less  than  a 
week,  the  garrison  being  made  prisoners  of  war« 
In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  capture,  the 
allied  army  experienced  the. most  distressing  enw 
barrassments,  the  siege  of  Landreci  was  raised, 
and  the  French  acquired  a  decided  superiority 
in  the  field. 

The  king  of  France  was,  not  without  reason, 
extremely  elevated  at  the  news  of  this  success  : 
and  he  wrote  upon  the  occasion  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris^  commanding  Te  Deum  to  h^ 
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ftung  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  "  The  Book  vt. 
steps  I  hare  Uketk,"  says  this  great  monafcli^  "^  to  1712. 
effect  a  general  peace^  and  the  suspension  which  I 
haye  agreed  on  with  the  queen  of  England^  have 
not  availed  to  determine  the  other  allies  to  enter 
into  the  same  sentiments.  On  the  contrary^  they 
formed  a  design  to  push  on  their  conquests  and 
besiege  Landreci*  The  importance  of  that  place> 
the  taking  of  which  would  have  opened  to  the 
enemy  an  entrance  into  my  kingdom^  determined 
me  to  give  my  orders  to  the  marechals  de  Y illars 
and  Montesquieu  to  attack  and  fight  the  enemy^ 
and  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege." 

After  recounting  the  particulars  of  the  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  the  French  over  the  allies^  he 
mentions  that  the  latter  ''  have  been  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Landreci,  and  to  retire  towards 
Mons.  As  such  an  event  is  a  visible  marlsLof  the 
protection  of  God^  who  knows  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions^  I  hold  myself  obliged  to  render  to 
him  most  humble  acts  of  thanksgiving." 

No  sooner  had  M archiennes  fallen^  than  Vil- 
lars,  ever  active  and  indefatigable^  proceeded  to 
the  investment  of  the  city  of  Douay.  This  im-  siege  of 
portant  place  not  being  supposed  in  danger  was  "*^* 
but  weakly  garrisoned^  yet  did  general  Hompesch^ 
the  governor^  make  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that 
Douay  held  out  till  the  8th  September,  when  the 
garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender  prisoners  of 


1712. 
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BOOK  VI.  \irar.     Prince  Eugene  had  advanced  very  hear  td 
the  French  entrenchments  with  a  view  to  hazard 
a  battle  for  the  relief  of  the  place^  but  the  Dutch 
field  deputies  would  not  be  persuaded  to  incur  so 
great  a  risque  in  so  critical  a  juncture :  and  the 
prince  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  loss 
of  Douay.    Scarcely  was  the  city  of  Lisle  itself 
believed  to  be  now  perfectly  in  safety ;  but  the 
next  object  of  marechal  Villars  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  town  of  Quesnoy^  recently  captured  by  the 
Qnesnoy     alHcs.    This  place  made  a  defence  no  less  reso- 
r^KTovered   j^^  ^^^^  Douay ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th 
French  i     October  that  it  submitted  to  a  capitulation ;  the 
garrisouj  as  in  the  former  instances^  being  made 
prisoners  of  war.     But  in  Quesnoy  the  victors 
found  a  train  of  ohe  hundred  and  sixteen  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  ammu* 
nition  and  provisions.    Even  previous  to  the  sur- 
render of  Quesnoy,  the  trenches  were  opened  be- 
fore Bouchain,  the  sole  acquisition  of  the  last 
and  also     Campaign;  and  this  place  also  capitulated  after 
*  a  defence  very  ill   proportioned  to  its  reputed 
strength,  upon  the  same  terms  with  Quesnoy. 
These  garrisons  completed  the  number  cif  forty 
battalions  killed  or  made  prisoners  by  the  French 
since  the  unfortunate  aflair  of  Denain.    The  sur- 
prisal  of  Fort  Knocque,  situated  on  the  canal  of 
Ypres,  was  the  only  compensation  for  all  these 
losses;  so  that  the  triumph  of  Villars  was  com- 
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plete>  and  the  allies  wa*e  overwhelmed  with  shame  book  vy. 
and  consternation.  17x2, 

During  this  summer  the  war  on  the  Rhine  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  a  total  suspension ;  and  the 
campaign  in  Italy  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  French,  who^  under  the  able  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick^  descending  through  the  passes 
of  Issoire,  Argentera^  and  Del  Agnello,  into  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont>  captured  the  fortress  of  De<^ 
moDt>  and  laid  a  considerable  extent  of  country 
under  contribution. 

Various  obstacles  arising  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  so  earnestly  and  impatiently  sought  by 
the  British  court,  Mr.  secretary  St  John,  now 
created  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  dispatched  loh  bo- 
in  person  early  in  the  month  of  August  to  ther^painto 
court  of  Versailles,  in  order  to  obviate  all  the  re-^*"** 
maining  difficulties.      He  was  received  by  the 
French  monarch  with  all  imaginable  marks  of 
distinction ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  object  of  his 
mission  being  in  great  part  effected^  a  cessation 
of  arms  by  sea  and  land  for  the  space  of  four 
pionths  was  agreed  upon.     In  the  mean  time  the 
Begotiations  at  Utrecht  proceeded  slowly  and  hea- 
vily.    The  earl  of  Strafford,  in  his  letter  of  the 
13th  of  September,  represents  the  States  ''as 
mightily  sunk  with  their  misfortunes,  and  not 
knowing  well  what  measures  to  take;   but  that 
they  insisted  upon  Tournay  ^s  so  essential  to  their 
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BOOK  VI.  barrier^  that  they  had  actually  none  without  it  " 
^^^^  In  answer,  lord  Bolingbroke  owned,  ''  that  the 
king  of  France  was  now  encouraged  to  refuse 
what  he  at  first  only  endeavoured  to  save:  in 
short,  that  France  had  now  gathered  strength  by 
our  divisions^  and  was  grown  sanguine  enough 
to  make  that  plan  the  ultimatum  of  her  conces- . 
sions,  which  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  the 

-  ultimatum  of  her  offers:  but  that  the  Dutch  had 
nobody  to  blame  for  all  this  but  themselves."  At 
length  their  high  mightinesses,  descending  from 
that  loftiness  they  could  no  longer  support,  de- 
clared October  the  9th,  ^'  that,  for  the  good  of 

concei-     peace,  the  States  were  willing  ta  yield  Lisle  to 

(ionsonthe  .  , 

part  of  the  FraucCj  and  to  recede  from  their  pretensions  to 
have  Douay,yalenciennes,  and  Maubeuge,  which 
they  had  hitherto  insisted  upon:  provided  Cond^ 
and  Tournay  were  included  in  their  barrier,  the 
tariffs  of  1664  restored,  and  that  Sicily  be  yielded 
to  the  emperor,  and  Strasburgh  to  the  empire/^ 
This  was  a  proposition  which  the  English  court 

-  acknowledged  to  be  entitled  to  regard  and  con- 
sideration; but  new  obstacles  every  day  pre- 
sented themselves — the  French  appearing  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  superiority  they  had  bo 
strangely  acquired,  and  indignant  at  the  conces- 
sions they  had  been  induced  to  make  ;  insomuch 
that  lord  Bolingbroke  complained,  in  his  dis- 
patches to  Mr.  Prior,  of  ''  the  perpetiial  caviU 
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mnd  chicaneries  of  the  French^  who,  he  affirmed,  book  vt 
bad  neither  acted  firmly  nor  wisely/'    And  in    1712. 
another  letter  he  says,    ^'  the  French  want  to 
bubble  us^out  of  the  adyantages  which  they  had 
solemnly  yielded ;"  and  he  exclaims,  '^  By  hea* 
yen !  they  treat  like  pedlars,  or,  which  is  worse^ 
like  attorneys!''    The  negotiation,  neverthelessj  ' 
gradually  proceeded*    And  justice  demands  the 
acknowledgment,  that  M.  de  Torcy,  notwithT 
standing  the  occasional  dissatisfaction  of  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  acted  upon  the  whole  as  a  man  of  ho- 
nor as  well  as  capacity.     But  from  the  fatal  mo- 
ment that  the  order  for  the  armistice  in  Flanders 
was  signed,  the  bond  of  union  between  England 
and  her  allies  was  dissolved ;  and  France,  to  her 
own  astonishment  and  the  indignation  of  Europe, 
at  once,  as  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  recovered  her  po^ 
litical  and  military  ascendency. 

In  October,  lord  Lexington  was  appointed  to  i/)rd  Lex- 
go  as  ambassador  to  Spain ;  and  the  renunciation  ^^^^^ 
of  king  Philip  being  drawn  up  in  form,  his  ma-^^**^ 
jesty  signed  it  November  the  fifth,  and  swore  upon 
the  holy  Evangelists  to  observe  it,  in  presence  of 
the  council  of  state  and  of  the  chief  nobility ; 
after  which,  the  cortez  of  Spain  being  summoned 
to  meet  at  Madrid,  the  king  went  in  state  to  that 
assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  "  that  the  efforts 
which  the  nation  had  made  with  so  much  zeal 
and  fidelity  to  secure  his  crown  in  two  perilous 
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BOOK  VI  emergencies  were  of  such  a  nature  as  never  to  be 
1712.    forgotten.     In  order,  therefore,  to  shew  his  gra- 
Philip  V.   titude,  to  procure  peace  for  his  people,  and  to  be 
,thrsS:c«.  never  separated  from  them,  he  renounced  all  pre- 
i^rance,      tensions  which  either  himself  or  his  issue  might 
have  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  desired  them 
to  give  their  consent  to  it."    Upon  this,  the  cor- 
tez  confirmed  and  approved  the  renunciation; 
and  the  crown  of  Spain,  after  king  Philip's  pos- 
terity, was  limited  to  the  house  of  Savoy.     The 
like  Venunciation  was  made  some  months  after  by 
the  princes  of  France  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
king  Philip  was  declared  incapable  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.     This  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  the  death  of  the  dauphin  of  France, 
father  of  the  king  of  Spain,  had  been  quickly  fol-* 
lowed  by  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  February 
1712,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  duke ;  so  that  the  younger  of  his  two 
children,  an  infant  scarcely  two  years  of  age,  waa 
the  only  intervening  impediment  to  the  hereditary 
claim  of  the  Catholic  king  to  the  Gallic  crown « 
By  these  unexpected  deaths,  thus  following  each 
other  in  rapid  and  alarming  succession,  thexourt 
of  Versailles  wa6  filled  with  mourning  and  con- 
sternation. 

In  November  a  further  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon  for  four  months,  to  which  Portugal 
acceded :  and  the  British  forces  in  that  kingdom 
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were  immediately  recalled — as  they  had  already  bookvl 
been  from  Catalonia^  in  defiance  of  the  utmost  re*  I7i2. 
sentment  of  the  emperor^  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  poor  Catalans^  who  now  saw  them- 
selves abandoned  by  their  pretended  protect- 
orSj  and  delivered  up  to  the  mercy>  or  more 
properly  to  the  vengeance^  of  their  offended 
sovereign. 

At  this  period  the  duke  of  Hamilton^  so  long 
noted  for  his  attachment^  or  pretended  attach- 
ment^ to  the  Stuart  family,  whose  interests  he 
would  probably  have  been  willing  to  promote;  at 
any  risque  to  his  country,  though  with  none  to 
himself,  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  court  of  France ;  but  being  at  the  eve  of 
his  expedited  departure  killed  in  a  duel  with  lord 
Mohun^  who  himself  also  fell   in  tlie  bloody 
contest^    he  was    succcieded    by    the   duke   of  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,    a  nobleman  equal  in  dignity   ofryVEm-"* 
rank,  and  far  superior  in  reputation  and  cha-  FrancT 
racter  *^ 

*  "  Le  caractere  de  son  esprit,"  says  M.  de  Torcy,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  distinguished  nobleman, ''  et  de  son  experience  dans 
*'  ]es  affaires,  donnoient  un  juste  lieu  de  croire  qu*il  reussiroit. 
''  Un  peu  trop  de  timidit6  6toit  le  seul  ddfaut  qu*on  lui  re- 
'*  prochoit.  II  auroit  6t6  ^  souhaiter  qu'il  cut  eu  meilleure 
"  opinion  de  lui-m6me,  et  telle  que  ceux  qui  le  connoissoieot 
^'  avoient  et  devoient  avoir  de  son  mdrite  et  de  ses  talens.*' 

Mem.  de  Torcy,  vol.  ill.  p.  264. 
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BOOK  VI.  At  the  end  of  the  autumn^  the  duke  of  Marl-^ 
1713.  borough,  weary  probably  of  politics,  and'  the 
Dakeef  object  of  incessaiit  calumny  and  persecutioit, 
«wigh  de-  embarked  for  the  continent,  and  proceeded  by 
the  conti-  way  of  Antwerp  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  accompa* 


nied  by  his  duchess,  to  visit  his  principality  of 
Mindelheim,  being  every  where  received  with  the 
highest  honours.  This  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
compromise  with  the  ministry,  for  on  his  de- 
parture fi-om  England,  the  prosecutions  instituted 
against  him  as  a  public  defaulter  and  delinquent, 
were  stayed  by  the  queen's  order,  as  was  also  a 
suit  at  law  commenced  against  him  for  arrears 
due  to  the  builders  of  Blenheim-house,  the  con- 
tracts for  which  had^  been  made  in  the  queen's 
name.  He  resided  abroad  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign. 

^  About  the  close  of  the  year  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Utrecht  signified  to  the  States, 
that  jf  they  would  sign  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
in  conjunction  with  England,  Toumay  should  be 
added  to  their  barrier.     Their  high  mightinesses 
acceding,  not  without  great  opposition  from  the 
.    states  of  Holland,  to  this  proposition,  a  new 
barrier  treaty  was  concluded,  differing  from  the 
former,  so  much  inveighed  against^  only  or  chiefly 
Death  of   ^y  its  inferiority  ojF  strength  and  security.     The 
Jj^^^^'king  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
disposed^ died  on  the  35th  of  February,  1713« 
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He  was  a  man  frivolous,  weak,  and  vain.     He  book  vi. 
and  his  false  grandeur  were  buried  together.  His     I7i3. 
son  Frederic  William  succeeded,  who  was  in  al- 
most all  respects,  of  a  genius  and  character  oppo- 
site  to  his  father.     Empty  show  was  henceforth 
discarded,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  acquired, 
with  her   new    monarch,   a  fresh  accession -of 
strength  and  stability.     This  event  occasioned 
some  delay,   and   it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
April  1713,  that  the  British  plenipotentiaries  de^ 
clared  to  the  ministers  of  Holland  and  the  em- 
peror, that  they  were  ready,  with  the  ministers 
of  Prussia,   Portugal,  and  Savoy,  to  sign  their 
respective  treaties.      The  imperial  ambassadors 
replied,  that  neither  they  nor  the  ministers  of  the 
empire  were  ready  to  sign,  nor  would  they  heark- 
en to  peace  without  the  restitution  of  Strasburg : 
and  they  entered  a  formal  protestation  against 
the  treaty.     But  the  Dutch  thought  proper  to 
comply,  equally  proof  against  the  menaces  and 
entreaties  of  the  dissentient  parties  ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  April  1713,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  Treaty  of 
completed.     By  this  famous  treaty  the  protest^  tigiu^ 
ant  succession  was  recognised  by  France,  and 
the  Pretender  compelled  to  depart  that  king- 
dom :  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain  was  provided  against  by  mutual  and 
/solemn  renunciations  ;  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk 
was  demolished,  and  the  fortifications  razed ;  Aca- 
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BOOK  VL  die,  Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  andSt.Cbrisiv 
1713.    topher's,  ceded  in  full  right  to  England.  Naples, 
Milan,  Sardinia,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
were  yielded  to  the  emperor*,  together  with  Lan-r 
dau,  Brisac,   and  fort  Kehl,  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many.    Sicily,  by  the  particular  and  partial  in* 
terposition  of  the  queen  of  England,  was  forcibly 
disjoined   from   Naples,  and  transferred  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  regal  title ;  the  eyentual 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain  being  also  in  de- 
fault of  descendents  from  the  reigning  monarch, 
'vested  in  the  house  of  Savoy.     The  extreme  soli- 
citude of  the  queen  to  x)btain  terms  of  advantage 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  is  strikingly  apparent 
throughout  the  negociation.  She  considered  him 
us  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England ;  and, 
the  Pretender  excepted,  he  was  indubitably  next 
in  the  ancient  order  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown.     ''  Ce  prince,"  to  use  the  words  of  M.  de 
Torcy,  '' ctoit  Tallie  cheri  de  TAngleteiTe^  et 
*'  celui  que  ce  ministere  avoit  le  plus  a  cceur  de 
"  favoriser."  [Vol.  iii.  p.  267.]    ""  I  know,"  says 
lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  count  de  Maffei,  ''  that 

♦  The  elector  of  Bavaj;ia  was  however  allowed  to  retain  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburgh  and  the  county  of  Namur,  till  he  and  the 
elector  of  Cologne,  his  brother,  were  re-established  in  tlieir 
electorates.  For  Spain  had  ceded  tliose  two  sovereignties  to  thia 
duke  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  losses,  aiid  the  allies  ha4 
licither  conquered  Namur  or  Luxemburg, 
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i^n  exciting  the  lords  plenipotentiaries  to  espouse  ^^^^ 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  I  make  my     i7iJ. 
court  to  the  queen  my  mistress ;"  and  he  declares 
^^  that  there  was  not  a  single  proposition  trans- 
mitted  from  the  duke  to  which  the  queen  had  not 
given  her  consent."    Some  of  these  propositions^ 
nevertheless,  were  so  palpably  unreasonable,  par- 
ticularly that  which  required  a  cession  of  part  of 
the  ancient  domain  of  France,  as  to  be  perempto- 
rily and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  court  of  Ver- 
fiaiUes,  which  granted  not  without  reluctance  to 
Savoy,  the  fortresses  of  Exilles,  Fenestrellcs,  and 
the  valley  of  Pragelas,  with  a  considerable  tract 
of  country  beyond  mount  Genevre.      After  all, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,   who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  idea  of  succeeding  to  the  entire  monar- 
chy of  Spain,  discovered  small  symptoms  of  gra- 
titude to  the  court  of  London  for  the  extraordi-  . 
nary  attention  paid  to  his  interests.     The  earl  of 
Peterborough,  in  a  letter  from  Venice,  dated 
January  28,  1712,  says,  "  the  idle  reports  that 
Spain  and  the  Indies  are  to  remain  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou  are  not  agreeable  to  the  diike  of  Sa- 
voy/' And  M.  de  Torcy  affirms,  "  that  the  de- 
mand of  Sicily,  on  his  behalf,  was^made  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  duke,  and  that  he  was 
tnucli  chaorrined  when  informed  of  it*." 


"o" 


*  Vide  Bolingbroke's  Correspondence,  SomervUle'«  Appea* 
dix,  Torcy  *s  Memoirs, 
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In  addition  to  the  places  anciently  possessed 
by  the  Dutch^  Luxemburg^  Namur^  Cbarleroi^ 
Dutch  Ypres,  and  Neuport,  were  assigned  to  the  States 
strength-  as  a  perpetual  barrier.  His  imperial  majesty 
was  allowed  to  the  first  of  June  to  declare  his 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

No  sooner  had  this   important  intelligence 
reached  London  than  the  parliament  was  assem- 
Session  of  bled,  after  no  less  than  seven  proros:ations  since 
the  month  of  January;  and  the  substance  of  the 
treaty  being  laid  before  them,  an  address  of  con- 
•gratulation  was  presented  by  the  two  houses, 
whose  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  cor- 
porate bodies/ accompanied  by  gi-eat  public  re- 
joicings.    The  proclamation  of  peace  was  pub- 
lished on  the  4th  of  May,  exactly  eleven  years 
subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war.     In  a  few 
weeks  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
offered  to  the  house  of  commons  copies  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  France,   as  also  of  com- 
merce ;  by  which  the  manufactures  of  each  king- 
dom were  admitted  into  the  other  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  very  low  ad  valofem  duties.     Political 
artifice  and  commercial  prejudice  being  com- 
bined in  opposition  to  this  wise  measure,  the  bill 
for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effectual 
was,  after  violent  debates,  rejected  by  a  majority 
ofl94to  183  voices. 
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It  has  been  tbe  subject  of  much  doubt  and  dis-  book  vt. 
putation^  whether  any  secret  articles  in  favour  ot  i^ti. 
the  Pretender  were  appended  to  the  treaty  of  interatts  or 
Utrecht  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- tender  d». 
sailles.  But  the  problem  may  now  be  regarded '^^^^ 
as  finally  resolved.  It  is  certain^  from  tbe  nu- 
merous original  papers  which  have  been  at  differ- 
ent, times  published  relative  to  this  period^  that 
no  instructions  were  transmitted  by  the  British 
cabinet^  either  to  lord  Strafford  or  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury^  of  this  nature ;  nor  could  these 
noblemen  J  zealously  and  strongly  attached  as 
they  were  known  to  be  to  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession^ have  been  enployed  consistently  with 
common  sense,  in  the  execution  of  such  odious 
and  criminal  commissions^  involving  them  in  the 
guilt  of  projects  which  they  would  equally  have 
disdained  and  abhorred.  On  the  contrary^  it 
appears  that  they  both  discovered  themselves  in 
the  highest  degree  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
Pretender.  It  is  no  less  certain^  from  the  narra- 
tive of  M.  M esnager^  that  no  such  secret  articles 
were  concluded  by  the  agents  of  France  at  the 
court  of  London;  but  on  the  other  hand^  that 
the  minister^  lord  Oxford,  trifled  most  egre- 
giously  with  them  upon  this  subject ;  and  that 
they  were  completely  the  dupes  of  bis  deceitful 
policy.  On  M.  Mesnager's  arrival  at  the  Hague^ 
with  the  sanguine  expectations  inspired  by  Ox- 
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BOOK  VL  ford's   promises^   that  able  negotiator  tells  m^ 
1713.    ^'  that  he  found  the   British  plenipotentiaries 
vrere  so  far  from  having  private  instructions^  that 
they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  very  design  of 
sending  any   such  instructions."     The  king  of 
France  was  himself  for  a  time  greatly  imposed 
upon  by  these  political  frauds^  and  much  in- 
censed with  his  agents  on  the  detection  of  their 
credulity :  and  they  were,  according  to  M.  Mes- 
.nager>  "  forced  to  write  back  in  plain  terms^ 
that  the  ministry  in  England  were  men  of  no 
honour,  who  had  long  held  them  in  suspense,  and 
now  not  only  did  not  come  to  the  point,  but 
declined  any  conversation  on  the  subject."    Even 
Mrs.  Masham/  the  favorite,  devoted  as  she  was 
to  the  comt  of  St.  Gevraaiue*s,  confesses  in  a  con- 
fidential letter,  to   M.  Mesnager,  with  respect 
to  this  matter,    ^'  that  there  is   not  any  two 
among  the  (British)  ministry  that  dare  make  a 
confidence  about  it,  nor  any  one  of  them  that 
would  venture  to  mention  it  to  the  queen.     And 
I  undertake,"  says  this  lady,  '^  to  assure  you^ 
that  .whatever  your  agents  have  informed  the 
king  your  master  of,  or  given  his  mqjestj/  reason 
to  expect,  'tis  all  in  the  clouds  here,  and  the 
queen  has  not  so  much  as  heard  a  word  of  it ; 
and  this  makes  me  suppose  their  great  secret  re- 
mains with  my  lord  treasurer,  where  secrets  oftea 
sleep  and  die*." 

*  Mesnager's  Negotiation,  &c  p.  293,  299, 305, 311. 
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The  Scottish  peers  being  extremely  exaspe-  bqokvt. 
rated  at  the  determiaation  of  the  house  of  lords^     1713. 
excluding  them  from  the  honours  of  the  English ^^^p^^^ 
peerage  ;    and  the  Scottish  nation  being  alsoUnion. 
equally  enraged  at  the  recent  imposition  of  a 
heavy  additional  duty  on  malt,  contrary,  if  not  to 
the  letter,  at  least  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
union,  which  enacted  that   no  duty  should  be 
laid  on  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war ;  a  mo- 
tion was  made  by  the  earl  of  Findlater  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissolving  tlie  union  and  se^ 
curing  the  protestant  successiop  in  the  bouse  of 
Hanover.     This,  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  the 
administration,   was  not  only  defended  by  the 
Scottish  lords  Mar,  Eglington^  &c.  but  warmly 
supported  by  the  English  whig  lords,  Sunderland^ 
Townshend,  Halifax,  &c.  once  the  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  union.     And  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  destined  to  be  opposed  by  the  tories,  who 
were  the  original  and  vehement  enemies  of  that 
measure*     The  duke  of  Argyle  said,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience,  it  was  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  England  as  of  Scotland  to  have  it  dis- 
solved ;  and  if  it  were  not,  he  did  not  long  ex- 
pect to  have  either  property  left  in  Scotland,  or 
liberty  in  England^    The  lord  treasurer  having 
intimated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  possi- 
bility of  remitting  or  alleviating  the  duty  in  ques^ 
tion  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,  the  earl  of  Sun* 

yfOh.  II.  K  K. 
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Booitvt.^^l^n^l  expressed  his  astonisbtncnt  that  such  dei- 
"^^^^^^  potic  principles,  tending  to  the  establishment  of 
a  dispensing  power  in  the  crown,  should  be 
avowed  or  countenanced  by  the  noble  lord.  To 
this  the  lord  treasurer  sarcastically  replied,  "  that 
hts  family  had  never  distinguished  themselves,  as 
others  had  done,  by  advising  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic measures."  Lord  Sunderland,  nettled  at 
Ihe  allusion  to  his  father,  retorted  by  observing, 
that  in  those  times  to  which  such  unfair  reference 
\iras  made,  the  noble  lord's  family  was  scarcely 
known.  Tlie  question  being  put  upon  lord 
Findlater's  motion,  it  was  negatived  io  a  very 
full  house  by  a  majority  of  four  voices  only 
-— *he  numbers  being  71  to  67  peers,  including 
proxies. 

The  sentence  of  suspension  passed  upon  Dr. 
Sacheverel  expiring  about  this  time,  great  re- 
joicings were  made  upon  the  occasion;  and  be 
was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  house  of  com- 
Tuons  on  the  29th  of  May ;  which  was  followed, 
exclusive  of  the  usual  and  empty  compliment  of 
thanks,  by  a  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
thrown,  to  tlie  lucrative  rectory  of  St.  Andre^w^'s, 
Holborn. 

In  consequence  of  the  peace  now  happily  con- 
cluded, immense  reductions  wore  made  both  ia 
the  army  and  navy  establishments.  As  to  the 
precise  amount  of  the  force  necessary  to  be  kept 
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%p,  the  queen  had,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  book  vl 
expressed  herself  with  magnanimous  indifference.  1713. 
''  Make  yourselves  safe,"  said  she,  "  and  I  shall 
he  satisfied.  Next  to  the  protection  of  the  di?ine 
Providence,  I  depend  upon  the  lojaltj  and 
affection  of  my  people ;  I  want  no  other  gua- 
rantee/' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  a  royal  message  Debts  of 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  acqutunting^^^ 
them  with  the  incumbrances  under  which  the 
civil  list  now  laboured ;  and  a  grant  for  the  sum 
of  300,000/.  was  moved  to  discharge  the  debts 
of  the  crown.  The  friends  of  the  earl  of  Godol* 
phin,  recently  deceased,  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  this  demand;  and  Mr.  Smith,  lats 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  averred,  ''  that  to 
his  certain^  knowledge  the  debts  on  the  civil 
list  did  not  in  the  month  of  August,  1710, 
amount  to  150,000/.— a  trifling  sum,  when  the 
annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  towards  the  expence  of  the  war, 
the  charge  of  maintaining  the  palatines,  of 
building  Blenheim-house,  &c.  were  taken  in- 
to consideration.  It  was  intimated  that  the 
statement  was  deceitful,  and  that  the  real  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  a  large  sum,  in  order  to 
influence  the  approaching  general  election ; 
and  it  was  urged  to  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  liouse  to  grant  such  a  de- 
kk2 
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BOOK  VL     The  peace  with  France  was  succeeded  by  new 
1713.     and  alarming  cabals  and  intrigues  at  home.     The 
jyuputn     lord  treasurer  stood  in  the  singular  predicament 
*°         **  of  being  equally  hated  by  the  whigs  and  Jacobin 
tical  tories;  by  the  first  for  having  done  too 
much^  and  by  the  latter  too  little^  for  the  Pre* 
tender's  interest.     Oxford  and  Boungbroke^ 
the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  administration^ 
had  been  long  at  variance*^  and  the  dissension 
'    between  them   now  became  open  and    public. 
Opposite    Oxford  was  a  man  not  remarkable  for  capacity ; 
Qf  Oxford  but  long  and  intimately  conversant  in  business^ 
^gbroke.  close^  plausiblc^  subtle^  jealous^  intriguing^  and 
Ambitious.    He  aimed  at  engrossing  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  queen^  and  the  sole  manage* 
ment  of  affairs ;  and^  instead  of  admitting  Bo* 
lingbroke  to  the  rank  of  a  coadjutor^  he  viewed 
him  with  the  meanness  of  fear  and  suspicion^  as 
a  competitor  by  whom  he  dreaded  to  be  eclipsed, 
and  perhaps  supplaqted.     On  the  other  hand, 
Bolingbroke^  finding  himself  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  rivals  made  no  scruple  to  become  sof .   This 
celebrated  nobleman^  exclusive  of  the  exterior 
and  personal  advantages  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished^ was  possessed  of  abilities   of  the  first 
order — of  manners  the  most  captivating^  of  clo- 

*  Earl  of  OxfoTd*8  Memorial  to  the  Queeo. 
t  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  p.  35. 
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quencc  the  most  coumuiodifif .    In  ^loio^  cfery  sook  vi,. 
Uiii^  the  reyer^  of  the  earl  of  Oxford ;  \xh  teoiper    mx 
YfM  open  and  generous;  his  conduct^  iioib  in 
public  and  private  life^  high-spirited  and  magna* 
nimous;    and  bis  measures  bold   and  decisive. 
Equally  with  Oxford  the  slavo  of  ambitioB^  and 
less  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  gvatifving  it,  there 
vras  g;ood  reason  to  ^r  lert  a  minister  of  thi$ 
description^  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
sovereign;  who.  cherished  a  secret  but  inveterate 
didike  to  the  house  of  H^tnover^  would  engage 
with  ardor  in  the  prosecution  of  projects  which 
the  phlegmalic  caution  of  Oxford  would  deem 
romantic  and   impracticable>.a»d    which  were 
also  abhorrent  from  his  feelings  and  principles. 
While  Oxford  eutircly  lost  the  confidouce  of  the 
tories^  which  indeed  he  never  perfectly  possessedj 
by  his  slowness^  duplicity^  and  indecision ;  Bo* 
lingbroke  gained  ground^  both  with  the  queen 
and  ihe  faction^  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents^ 
his  firmoess^  and  vigor.    Resolute  and  darings 
from  that  consciousness  of  genius  which  led  him 
to  place  an  entire  reliance  upon  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind^  he  very  early  acquired^  and  ever 
after  maintained^  in  a  degree  which  no  political 
leader  since  the  death  of  Shaftesbury  had  ever 
been  able  to  attaiu^  a  predominant  iiscendency 
over  the  opinions  of  all  his  political  associates^ 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  however,  under  whai 
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BOOK  VI.  pretence  or  colour  any  attempt  could  bave  been 
J713.  made  to  subvert  the  protestant  succession,  for 
which  both  parties  publicly  and  uniformly  pro- 
fessed the  most  zealous  attachment,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  sacred  by  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  nation.  ''  The  art  of  the  whigs,?  says 
lord  Bolingbroke  himself,  *'  was  to  blend  as  ,un- 
distioguishably  as  they  could,  all  their  party  in* 
terests  with  those  of  the  protestant  succession ; 
and  they  made  just  the  same  factious  use  of  the 
'  supposed  danger  of  it,  as  the  tories  had  endea- 
voured to  make  some  time  before  of  the  supposed 
danger  of  the  church*."  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  tory  ministers  had 
taken  any  serious  steps  with  a  view  to  efiect  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  family^  they  would 
instimtly  have  lost  all  credit  both  with  the  par- 
liament and  the  countryf .  On  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration, the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Rochester, 
the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Buckingham,  &c. 
wrote  to  the  electoral  court  of  Hanoyer,  through 
the  medium  of  lord  Rivers  and   Mr,  Thomas 

*  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham. 
f  The  two  great  parties,  whigs  and  tories,  were  nearly  equal, 
and  alternately  triumphed.  The  mmor  parties  iackided  in  the 
former,  were  the  republicans  and  tlie  Jacobites.  Hence  the 
reciprocal  and  invidious  attempts  of  each  to  asperse  the  oppo« 
«te  party,  by  identifying  it  with  the  minor  or  subaltern  one  ad« 
ventitioualy  attached  to  or  comprehended  in  it* 
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Harley,  cousin  to  Ihe.  treasurer,  successively  de»  book  ^l 
puted  thither,  letters  fuH  of  protestations  of  i7U« 
their  zeal  for  its  interest.  The  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, in  particular,  coni^ratulated  his  electoral 
highness  upon  "'  aflfairs  being  now  in  a  'better 
train,  with  respect  to  the  succession,  than  here- 
tofore"— alluding  probably  to  the  opposition 
made  by  the  whigs  to  the  project  of  the  tories  for 
bringing  over  the  princess  Sophia.  And  the  mi- 
nister Harley  declares,  '^that  the  late  changes 
Jiave  gi\en  the  greater  and  better  part  of  the 
nation  an  opportunity  to  express  their  duty  to 
that  serene  house*." 

It  is  certain  that  the  indiscreet  interference  of  MismidePi 
the   elector    relative   to  the   negotiations    with  between 
France,  and  the  memorial  or  remonsti*ance  pre-  of  i.m^da« 
sented  by  his  ambassador  in  London  against  the  ver. 
project  of  peace,  gave  extreme  ofience  to  the 
queen  ;  and  from  this  period  she  entertained,  as  it 
appears,  frequent  discourses  on  the  subject  of  her 
brother's  restoration  ;  and  even  expressed  herself 
at  times,  though  with  great  cauiion,  in  terms  fa- 
vorable to  it.     In  a  conference  held  by  Mrs. 
Masham  with  M.  Mesnager^  that  lady  acknow- 
ledged her  majesty's  secret  inclination  in  favor  of 
her  brother,  saying    **  that  it  would  be  an  inex* 
pressible  satisfaction  to  her  majesty  to  see  herself 
delivered  from  the  fatal   necessity  of  doing  m 

*  Macpherson*s  Papers,  vol.  iL 
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wooK  VI.  much  wronif,   and,  if  it  could  be  possible  wQh 
tax     sqfetjf  to  the  religion  and  liheriy  of  her  sulgecis, 
to  have  her  brother  restored  io  bis  right,  at  least 
after  her  decease^  if  it  could  not  be  done  before/' 
She  acknowledged,  hbwevcr^    ^'  that  the  queen 
did  not  see  how  this  could  be  done— her  brother 
being  the  object  of  the  rage  and  irreeoncileable 
aversion  of  the  people/'     And  in  a  letter  subse* 
quently  written  by  Mrs.  Masham  to  M.  Mes* 
nager,    dated   March  %    1712^    she  tells  biin, 
^'  that  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's  are  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  my  lord  treasurer^  who  she 
doubts  not  values  himself  upon  having  deceived 
them.** 

The  duke  of  Leeds  assured  Lesley,  the  famous 
DOQ-juring  clergyman^  that^  he  had  often  eiidea- 
"Toured  to  sound  the  queen  upon  this  point,  but 
that  she  always  declined  to  explain  her  sentiments. 
But  io  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  be- 
y»^^^  yond  comparison  higher  in  her  favor  and  confi- 
Qateato    dence,  she  was  more  explicit.     This  noblemao,  in 
a  curious  epistle  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  dat^d 
February  15,  1712,  under  the  guise  of  fictitious 
names  and  enigmatical  expressions,  informs  his 
lordship  that  the  queen  complained   **  that  Iter 
brother  would  not  make  the  least  step  to  oblige 
her.''    In  answer  to  the  duke's  arguments  and  re- 
monstranceSj  she  replied  hastily^  "  What  would 
you  have  me  do  ?     You  know  that  a  papist  can- 
not inherit — therefore  I  had  better  do  with  a  good 
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grace  what  I  caaoothelp." — And  on  being  again  bookvl. 
urged^  »he  said,  ''  I  do  not  aee  how  I  can  undo  ^'"ij^ 
what  I  mjself  have  done,  and  done  in  such  a 
manner.  He  may  thank  himself  for  it.  H<( 
knows  I  always  loved  him  better  than  Hanover/^ 
The  duke  adds,  "  that  he  is  convinced,  if  the 
king  would  return  to  the  church  of  England,  all 
would  be  easy — nay,  if  he  would  but  barely  give 
hopes  he  would  do  sq.*"  Such  a  change  might 
doubtless  liave  produced  important  consequences ; 
but,  upon  ihe  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  projects 
of  the  Jacobites  met  with  no  serious  countenance 

*  It  is  very  possible  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  lus  * 
eagerness  to  make  hU  court  at  St.  Gemiaine  s,  may  have  been 
tempted  to  add  some  embellishments  to  his  narrative  of  thii 
conversation  with  the  queen,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  leceived 
with  some  caution.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  relation  given  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  his  history  of  the 
conference  in  question,  is  by  no  means  authorised  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  own  account,  as  reported  by  the  agent 
Trevor  J  and  tlie  history  is  therefore  to  be  read  with  still  more 
caution  than  the  letter.  Mr.  Macpberson  makes  the  queen 
say,  *^  The  example  of  the  fether  has  no  weight  with  the 
«on ;  he  prefers  his  religious  errors  to  the  throne  of  a  great 
kingdom.  All  would  be  easy,  should  he  enter  tlie  pale  of  the 
church  of  England.*'  This  is  absolute  fiction;  for,  thougk 
the  duke  himself  does  indeed,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal^ 
make  use  of  the  last  words,  to  ascribe  tliem  to  the  queea 
18  a  gross  falsification  of  history,  and  resolves  itself  into  in- 
excusable negligeooe,  or  yet  more  ioexcusaUe  misrepee- 
sentation. 
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mooK  n.  precisely  the  same  exterior  to  the  court  of  St. 
1713.  Germaine's.  In  a  confidential  conversation  with 
one  of  the  agents  of  that  court  (Trevor)^  as  re* 
ported  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  (November^ 
1711),  he  solemnly  declared,  '*  that  nothing 
siiiHrfd  be  wanting  on  his  side,  as  occasions  should 
present— that  he  theaght  the  king's  business 
could,  not  fail  of  going  forward,  and  that  his  re- 
Hgion  would  not  be  any  hindrance  to  it."  He  said, 
/'  he  knew  the  princess  of  Denmark  well ;  that 
the  was  a  very  honest  person,  easily  won  and 
wrought  upon,  but  who  at  bottom  had  certainly 
no  aversion  from  her  brother :  but  she  was  one 
that  must  not  be  frightened — ^and  that  any  exter- 
nal force  used  would  rather  do  harm  than  good, 
both  in  regard  fo  her  and  others:  whereas,  if 
things  were  suffered  to  go  on  in  their  own  train, 
the  king's  business  would  go  on  of  itself,  and  he 
doubted  not  would  come  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion*." It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  advice 
here  given  to  the  pretended  king  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  artful  and  insidious.  For  he  intimates, 
1st,  that  there  existed  no  political  necessity  for 
changing  his  religion ;  and,  Sdly,  that  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  to  make  use  of  external  force  in 
order  to  effect  his  restoration ;  though>  withont 
employing  one  or  other  of  these  expedients,  sue- 

*  Macphcrson*s  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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cess*  was,  morally  speaking,  impossible;  and  the  »ook  ti. 
counsel  of  tlus  '*  traitor-friend"  was  manifestly     \7iX, 
calculated  only  to  amuse  and  to  delude.    The 
characters  of  the  great  leaders  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  however  opposite,  were  equally  adapted 
to  impress  the  idea  that  extraordinary  designs  and 
projects  were  in  agitation.     Bolingbroke  was  a 
man  of  an  adventurous  and  aspiring  genias-— Ox- 
ford  was  full  of  secresy  and  of  mystery ;  and  he 
possessed  for  some  years  in  reality,  and  still  in 
appearance,    an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
queen.     ^*  One  is  at  a  loss,**  says  baron  Schutx 
the  Hanoverian  resident,  in  a  letter  to  baron 
Botbmar  (September  1713),  ''  what  character  to 
give  of  this  man.    He  told  a  stranger,  who  wanted 
to  put  him.  upon  liis  guard  against  some  one,  '  I 
never  trusted  any  one;   I  am  determined  not  to 
trust  any  one  for  the  future  ;  consequently  no  one 
has  deceived,  or  can  deceive  me.*  '*     And  Wfe  aie 
informed  in  another  letter  from  M.  Galke,  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy,  ''  that  in  transacting  Inisi* 
ness  with  the  treasurer  it  is  impossible  to  com* 
•  prebend  the  answers  he  gives,  much  less  to  put 
them'  afterwards  in  writing.*'    Such  was  at  this 
period  the  political  situation  of  Britain,  and  such 
the  ideas  and  apprehensions  prevailing  in  relation 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  and  their  probable 
consequences. 

Since  the  dismission  of  the  carl  of  Wharton 
7  . 
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BOOK  VT.  from  the  government  of  Ireland^  tbat  kingdont 
1713.     had  been  sinking  under  the  Haneful  yoke  of  tory 
Ireland  °^   influence  and  oppression—sir  Constant!  de  Pbipps, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  lords 
justices  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
having  the  chief  management  of  affairs.     Under 
his-  partial  and  passionate  administration  every 
legal  check  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  party 
which-  he  patronised  was  suspended :  be  encou- 
raged the  most  malignant  attacks  upon  the  dis* 
senters^  as  his  predecessor,  the  earl  of  Wliarton, 
had  done  against  the  papists ;  and  publications 
condemned  in  England  for  their  seditious  and  Ja- 
cobite tendency  were  circulated  in  Ireland  in  open 
day,  without  the  least  fear  or  danger  of  repre- 
Duke  of    hension.     The  duke  of  Shrewsbury^  a  nobleman 
buf^-    admired,  courted,  and  feared,  by  both  parties^  be- 
K^^Lieu.  logon  his  return  from  France  appointed  lord  lieu- 
*"^^      tenartt,  arrived  in  Dublin  October  the  27th,  1713, 
and  immediately  checked  the  insolence  and  viru* 
lence  of  the  predominant  faction,  by  decIaring^ 
publicly  that  he  was  still  the  same  as  in  the  year 
1688 ;    and  on  the  birth-day  of  king  William, 
November  the  4th,  he  commemorated  with  great 
demonstrations  of  regard  and  veneration  the  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory  of  that  monarch. 
The  parliament  ef  Ireland  meeting,  after  a  new 
election,  on  the  25th  of  November,  M'ere  told  by 
hilt  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  in  his  openingp 
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speech,  "  that  her  majesty,  having  procured  a  book  vt 
safe  and  honorable  peace,  had  nothing  now  to  wish    I7i3. 
biit  that  her  subjects  might  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  it; — that  her  majesty  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  her  people,  and. the  settling  them 
upon  a  lasting  foundation  by  securing  the  pro- 
tcstant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover."    As 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  co-operated  with  the 
whigs  without  losing  the  confidence  of  the  tories; 
so  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  seemed  to  act  with  the 
tories  without  forfeiting  his  credit  with  the  whigs. 
The  new  parliament,  convened  under  his  auspices, 
soon  manifested  itself  to  be  decidedly  whig  in 
inclination  and  principle.     They  forthwith  or- 
dered in  a  bill  to  attaint  the  Pretender  and  his 
adherents ;  they  took  efiectual  meatsures  to  sup- 
press all  seditious  and  Jacobitical  publications, 
which  had  been  of  late  notoriously  countenanced 
and  encouraged ;  and  they  resolved  upon  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  for  the  removal  of  sir  Constau- 
tihe  Phipps  from  the  chancellorship.      A  mo- 
tion was  even  made,  declaring  the  lord  chancellor 
an  encourager  of  popery,  and  a  friend  to  the  Pre- 
tender.    This  threw  the  house  into  so  violent  a, 
flame,  that  the  adverse  parties  were  near  drawing 
swords.     It  was  at  length,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty, withdrawn  by  the  mover,  colonel  South- 
well.   On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  lords, 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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BOOK  VI.  where  the  tory  interest  prevailed,  resolved,  that 
1713.    the  lord  chancellor  Phipps  had  in  his  several  sta- 
tions acquitted  himself  with  honor  and  integrity, 
and  voted  a  counter-address.  ^  The  two  houses  of 
convocation  attending  at  the  casHe  of  Duhlin  to 
present  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  lords, 
Mr.  Molesworth,  afterwards  lord  Molesworth, 
so  celebrated  for  his  embassy  to  Denmark,  being 
at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
aud  a   privy  counsellor  of  that  kingdom,  said 
aloud  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy :  ^'  They  that  have  turned  the  world 
Complaint  upsidc  dowu  are  come  hither  also/'     Enraged  at 
Convoca"  this  sarcasm,  the  lower  house  of  convocation  sent 
Mr.ii^i^  to  the  upper  a  formal  complaint  of  the  words  ut- 
^^^^      tered  by  Mr.  Molesworth,  which  they  asseiied 
''  to  be  an  intolerable  profanation  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  spoken  with  a  design  to  cast  an 
odium  and  aspersion  on  their  graces  and  lord- 
ships, and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  whom 
they  humbly  prayed  their  lordships  to  vindicate 
from  this  wicked  calumny."     The  bishops  imme- 
diately laid  this  complaint  before  the  house  of 
lords,  who  desired  a  conference  with  the  commons 
on  this  important  business,  and  left  with  them  a 
.copy  of  the  paper  delivered  by  the  convocation. 
But  the  commons  would  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  complaint:  and  no  redress  being  obtainable 
IB  Ireland,  recourse  was  bad  to  a  direct  repre* 
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sentation  to  the  queen^  by  whom  Mr.  M olesworth  book  vi. 
yr^s,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  present  advisers  of  the    1713, 
crown,  removed  from  the  privy  council. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament  being 
extremely  disliked  by  the  English  ministers,  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  received  orders  to  prorogue 
them,  and  they  were  suffered  to  meet  no  more 
during  this  reign.  The  lord  lieutenant  himself 
began  to  be  very  uneasy  at  his  present  situation, 
where  he  now  found  himself  little  better  than  a 
state  pageant.  He  knew  the  queen's  health  to 
be  extremely  impaired ;  and,  having  certain  mea« 
sures  to  keep,  and  views  to  answer^  he  desired  and 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  England :  the  lord 
chancellor  Phipps,  the  primate  Lindsey,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  being  in  his  absence  ap- 
pointed lords  justices  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed,,  count  state  of 
Zinzendorf,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Vienna,   ^^^^ 
declared  the- resolution  of  the  emperor  to  carry  oii 
the  war,  and  hazard  all  rather  than  submit  to  the 
prescribed  conditions.   But  in  the  following  sum* 
mpr,  A.  D.  1713,  M.  Villars  entered  Germany 
with  a  prodigious  army,  consisting  of  200  batta- 
lions and  SOO  squadrons.     And  prince  Eugene^ 
who  commanded  a  very  inferior  force,  remaining 
reluctantly  inactive  within  the  lines  of  Etlingen^ 
while  the  French  captured  the  cities  of  Landau 
and  Friburgh,  the  imperial  pride  began  to  listen 
hh2 
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BOOK  VI.  seriously  to  the  overtures  of  France ;  and  the  two 
1713.     gfeiierals  being  constituted    plenipotentiaries,  a 

Treaty  of    treaty  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  set  on 
foot  at   Rastafdt^  and   articles   of  peace   finally 
sij^ped  at  Baden,  March  1714;  conformably  to 
^which,  Naples,  Milan,   Sardinia,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  were  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  evacuation  of  Catalonia  was  agreed  to,  and 
a  suspension  of  arms  with  Spain ;  but  Charles  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  title  of  his  rival,  king  Phi- 
lip :    and   the   important  fortresses   of  Landau, 
Strasburg  and  New  Brisac,  which  the  emperor 
might  have  secured  by  acceding  to  the  terms  for- 
merly offered,  now  remained  with  France,  with 
the  sovereignty  of  the  province  of  Alsace.     Soon 
after  this  were  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  between   Great  Britain  and  Spain ;    by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  commerce  of 
the  two  nations  should  be  replaced  on  its  former 
basis,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  Charles  II.; 
that  the  Assicnto  contract  for  supplying  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  with  negroes  should  be  granted  to 
England  for  the  term  of  thirty  years ;  that  no  part 
of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  ever  be  alie- 
nated from  the  crown  of  Spain  to  France  or  any 
other  nation.     Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  ceded 
for  ever  to  England :  Sicily  was  yielded  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  but  to  revert  to  Spain  in  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  line  of  Savoy. 


Catalan*. 
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The  Catalans^  who,  on  the  most  solemn  assur-  book  vl 
ances  of  friendship  and  protection  from  Eng-  "^I^ia^ 
land,  had  engaged  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  had  Ca.eof  the 
persevered  with  the  most  unshaken  fidelity,  in  the^ 
cause  of  the  archduke  Charles,  were  merely  to 
receive  a  pardon  on  submission,  and  to  enjoy,  in 
the  treacherous  words  of  the  conventional  treaty, 
"  the  privileges  of  the  king's  best-beloved  sub- 
jects, the  inhabitants  of  the  Casliles."  These  pri- 
vileges consisted  only  in  some  commercial  advan- 
tages ;  in  return  for  which  they  w  ere  to  be  di- 
vested of  their  constitutional  liberties,  which  they 
prized  as  far  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  In 
pursuance  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  their 
imperial  and  catholic  majesties,  count  Staremberg 
did  in  fact  deliver  up  Terragona  and  Ostalric, 
and  ill  the  month  of  December  1713  embarked  at 
Barcelona  with  his  troops.  The  people  of  that 
great  city,  the  most  rich  and  flourishing  in  Spain, 
resolved  nevertheless  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  unless  they  were  assured  of  freedom 
and  security.  The  blockade  of  Barcelona  was 
forthwith  commenced,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick 
arrived  in  June  1714  from  France,  to  invest  the 
place  in  due  form.  The  court  of  Madrid,  in- 
censed at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Catalans, 
talked  of  nothing  but  sackings  and  executions; 
and  sent  express  orders  to  M.  Berwick,  not  to  re- 
ceive them  on  any  other  terms,  after  the  batteries 
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BOOK  VL  were  oncebegHn^  than  those  of  submitting  at  dis- 

1^13.     cretion :  ''  for  the  Spanish  ministers  never  spoke/' 

as  M.  Berwick  assures  us^  "  but  of  the  grandeur 

^of  the  monarch  and  the  justice  of  his  cause.     All 

those  who  had  revolted  were  to  be  put  to  the 

sword ;  all  those  who  did  not  take  part  against 

his  competitor  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies; 

while  those  who  assisted  him  were  supposed 

Heroic  de-  merely  to  have  done  their  duty,"     Had  more  mo- 
fence  of  •'  -^ 
Sarceiona.  derate  language  been  used^  Barcelona  wduld^  as 

he  affirms^  have  capitulated  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  imperialists :  but  the  barbarous 
policy  adopted  by  the  court  of  Madrid  made  them 
furious  and  desperate*.  Appealing  to  Heaveuj 
and  hanging  up  at  the  high  altar  of  their  cathedral 
the  queen  of  England's  solemn  declaration  to  pro- 
tect them^  they  defended  themselves  with  incre- 
dible resolution^  till  seven  breaches  were  made  in 
the  body  of  the  place ;  their  provision  also  be- 
ing almost  wholly  consumed^  while  no  possibility 
remained  of  receiving  succours.  In  this  state  a 
formal  summons  was  sent  by  M.  Berwick  pre- 
vious to  a  general  assault;  to  which  M.  Villa- 
roel,  the  governor,  replied,  that  he  would  assemble 
the  councils  to  deliberate  upon  it.  A  final  an- 
swer was  in  a  short  time  returned  by  an  officer  to 
M.  d'Asfield,  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  thq 

*  M.  Bersnck's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  158, 
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duke  of  Berwick,  ''  that  the  people  of  Barcelona  book  vi. 
would  listen  to  no  proposal  whatever  for  the  sur-     17x3. 
render  of  the  place;"  the  citizen-officer  adding 
of  himself,  *  Vuestra  excdlerUia  quiere  algo  mas  f 
Does  your  excellency  desire  any  thing  more?" 
M .  Berwick,  astonished  and  giieved,  then  ordered 
the  assault  (September  13, 1714) ;  and  after  pro- 
digies of  yalor  on  thie  part  of  the  besieged,  the 
city  was  carried  sword  in  hand  with  dreadful 
sl^iughter :  but,  by  the  good  conduct  and  vigilant 
efibrts  of  the  oonunander,  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  preserved  from  plunder,  and  the  ex* 
cesses  of  the  soldiery  effectually  restrained.     Ac- 
cording to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  the  loss  of  the  besieging  army  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men.     On  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  the  ancient  and  popular 
form  of  government  was  immediately  abolished^ 
and  many  examples  of  severity  made;  though    ' 
the  sanguinary  and  remorseless  revenge  of  the 
court  was  sensibly  mitigated  by  the  wisdom  and 
humanity   of  the  hero  who  achieved  the  con 
quest — ^a  conquest  honorable  indeed  to  himself^ 
but  most  disgraceful  to  Spain,  as  yet  fast  bound 
in  the  chains  of  political  and  intellectual  thral- 
dom; but  which,  at  the  appointed  period  awaking 
from  its  slumber,  shall  undoubtedly  arise  to  its 
lofty  destiny. 

Jhe  war  in  the  north  of  Europe  still  continue 

u 
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BOOK  VI.  edj  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden.     The 
1713.     king  of  Denmark^  who  had  long  courted  the  fa- 

Afiairs  of   vofs  of  foftune  in  vain,  at  length  succeeded  in  the 

the  North,  gj^gg  of  Stadc,  and  in  the  subsequent  reduction  of 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  contiguous  principa- 
lity of  Verdcn.  In  the  mean  time  the  czar  in- 
vaded Finland  with  a  great  force,  and  reduced 

Diia$tenof  the  whole  province,  with  Abo  its  capital.     And 
count  Steenbock  the  Swedish  general,  who  had 
long  maintained  his  ground  in  Pomerania  with 
great  courage  and  ability,  sustained  a  grievous 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war — an  unex- 
pected event  which  struck  all  Sweden  with  con- 
sternation.      After  several    years'   residence   in 
Bender,  the  king  of  Sweden  received  orders  from 
the  Porte  to  quit  the  Ottoman  territory;    the 
grand  seignor  undertaking  to  procure  him  a  safa 
passage  to  his  own  dominions:  but  with  an  ob- 
stinacy and  rashness  bordering  upon  insanity,  he 
refused  compliance,  and  fortified  himself  in  the 
house  where  he  resided.     But  this  being  carried 
after  sustaining  a  regular  assault,  the  king  him-» 
self  was  made  a  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Adrian- 
ople;  the  Swedes  who  had  acconipanied  him  to 
Turkey  being  for  the  most  part  sold  for  slaves. 
After  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  the  king 
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of  Sweden  returned  to  his  own  kingdom^  there  to  bookvi. 
involve  himself  and  his  subjects  in  new  dangers     1714. 
and  new  difiBculties. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  present  year  Risn^a 


( 1713),  the  ascendency  acquired  by  lord  Boling-  ^Ljordho- 
broke  in  the  cabinet  began  plainly  to  appear ;  ^'^^^^ 
and  the  resignation  of  the  lord  treasurer  was  the 
public  theme  of  conversation.     This  added  much 
to  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  whigs — lord 
'Bolingbroke  being  accounted  the  author  of  all  the 
most  obnoxious  and  violent  measures  lately  adopt- 
ed.   At  the  end  of  December  the  queen  was  seized 
with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  from  which  she  re- 
covered very  slowly  and  imperfectly.     The  pub- 
lic funds  fell  prodigiously,  and  there  followed  a 
great  run  upon  the  bank ;  but  the  queen  declaring 
in  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  her  intention  to  open 
the  parliament  in  person  on  the  16th  of  February  . 
(1714),  the  alarm  subsided. 

On  the  day  prefixed  the  new  parliament  ac-  » 
cordingly  met,  being  opened,  notwithstanding 
the  preceding  intimation,  by  commission  :  and 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  chosen  speaker  without 
opposition.  But  on  the  2d  of  March  the  queea 
went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  delivered  a  po- 
pular speech,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark, '^  that  there  were  some  who  had  arrived 
^t  that  height  of  malice  as  to  insinuate  that  the 
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BOOK  VI.  protcstant  successioa  in  the  house  of  Hanover 
17U.  was  in  danger  under  her  government.  '^  Those," 
said  she^  ''  who  go  about  thus  to  distract  the 
minds  of  men  with  imaginary  dangers  can  only 
Debates  on  niean  to  disturb  the  present  tranquillity,  and 
S*thcPro-  bring  real  mischief  upon  us."  This  declaration 
ISrion?"^'  was  muth  better  received  by  the  commons,  who 
differed  little  from  the  complexion  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  than  the  peers,  where  the  whigs 
were  both  numerous  and  powerful.  The  grand 
question  being  brought  forward  by  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  whether  the  protestant  succession  was 
in  danger  under  the  present  administration,  a 
very  warm  debate  of  many  hours  continuance 
ensued ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  declared  ^'  that  he  had  on 
so  many  occasions  given  such  signal  proofs  of  his 
affection  to  the  protestant  succession,  that  he  was 
confident  no  member  of  that  august  assembly 
could  ever  mean  to  call*it  in  question.^'  The 
protestant  succession  was  at  length  voted  out  of 
danger  by  a  small  majority,  the  numbers  being 
seventy-six  against  sixty-four.  Upon  this  occar 
sion  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  at  the  head  of  the  trimmers,  with 
various  others  of  that  sagacious  corps,  divided 
»  with  the  whigs :  and  the  most  probable  reason 
why  so  many  of  this  class  voted  the  protestant 
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succession  to  be  in  danger,  was  their  6ftn  persua-  book  vl 
sion  that  it  was  perfectly  safe,  and  would  speedily     1714 
take  place. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  then  moved,  that  an  ad-  Address  of 
dress  should  be  presented  to  the  queen,  to  is^ue  a  against  the 

1  •  •  ■  Pretender* 

proclamation  promising  a  reward  to  any  person 
who  should  apprehend  the  Pretender  dead  or  alive : 
to  whicjli  lord  Trevor  very  humanely  and  properly 
proposed  to  add,  ^'  in  case  of  his  landing  or  at- 
tempting to  land  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland." 
To  the  motion  thus  mitigated  and  modified  the 
house  agreed ;  and,  on  its  being  presented  to  the 
queen,  she  replied  in  the  following  terms:  '^  My 
lords,  it  would  be  a  real  strengthening  to  the  suc-> 
<;ession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  a  sup- 
port to  my  government,  that  an  end  were  put  to 
those  groundless  fears  and  jealousies  which  have 
been  so  industriously  promoted.  I  do  not  at  this 
time  see  any  occasion  for  such  a  proclamation : 
whenever  I  judge  it  to  be  necessary,  I  shall  give 
my  orders  for  having  it  issued/' 

The  next  step  which  the  never-ceasing;jealou8y  writ  de- 
of  the  whigs  led  them  to  adopts  was  to  persuade  theEiec- 
the  court  of  Herenhausen,  after  much  reluctant  prince. 
hesitation  indeed,  to  order  baron  Schutz  to  de- 
mand of  the  chancellor  a  writ  for  the  electoral 
prince  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  with  a  view  ta  his 
residence  in  England,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  sentiments  and  policy  they  bad  so  strenuously 
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BOOK  V!.  defended  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  reign. 
1714.     It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  torics  to  oppose ;  and 
though  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  writ,  the 
queen  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  princess  Sophia 
her  disapprobation   of   the  design  in  terms  so 
pointed  and  forcible,  that  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  lay  it  aside.    Her  majesty  not  only  stated 
*'  her  surprise  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  so 
derogatory  from  her  dignity  and  royal  authority, 
but  her  determination  to  oppose  it,  however  fatal 
the  cofiscqucnces  might  be."     And  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, in  a  letter  to  baron  Wassenaer  (  April  1714), 
after  declaring  his  unalterable  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  the  electoral  family, 
informs  him  in  confidence,  that  one  thing  only 
can  prejudice  the  succession  in  that  serene  house; 
which  is,  the  endeavour  to  bring  them  or  any 
of  them  over  without  the  queen's  consent.     In 
order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  the 
lord  treasurer  had,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  ofiered  to  Schutz  the  option  of  an  act  em^- 
powering  the  electress  to  name  all  the  regents,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  great  officers  of  state ;  which 
it  would  have  been  the  grossest  folly  to  have  pro- 
posed, had  any  real  design  been  harboured  inimi- 
cal to  the  succession.      But  the  whig  leaders 
treated  the  oflfer  as  artful  and  insidious,  saying, 
that  he  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  tampering 
with  the  act  of  succession,     Though  the  conduct 
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of  the  elector  had  been  very  indiscreet  in  regard  book  vl 
to  the  two  important  points  of  the  war  and  the     i7i4. 
writ  demanded  for  the  electoral  prince,  yet  was 
it  upon  the  whole  cautious,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious.    It  appears  that  the  leaders  of  the  whig 
party  entertained  at  times  schemes  and  projects 
highly  romantic  and  extravagant,  and  that  they 
had,  in  particular,  a  plan  in  contemplation  for 
the  elector  to  convey  himself  to  England  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops ;  and  if  the 
States  General  refused  to  provide  ships  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  be  had 
from  the  king  of  Denmark.     Of  this  proposition 
the  elector  declared  his  total  disapprobation ; — 
and   Robethon,   in  his  dispatches  to  England, 
treats  the  whole  plan  as  dangerous^  absurd,  and 
impracticable.     "  Some  of  those,"  says  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,   '*^  who  charged  the  queen's  ministers 
after  her  death  with  imaginary  treasons,  had  been 
guilty  during  her  life  of  real  treasons."     And 
certainly  if  the  ends  which  the  whigs  proposed  to 
themselves  were  just  and  laudable,   the  means' 
which  they  scrupled  not  to  employ  must  be  ac- 
knowledged highly  unwarrantable.     But  at  this 
period  the  still  voice  of  reason  was  lost  amidst 
the  loud  and  ceaseless  clamors  of  hostile*  and  con- 
tending factions,  actuated  not  by  patriotism  but 
ambition,  aiming  at  power,  and  eager  for  revenge. 
The  earl  of  Oxford  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
machinations;    as  a  public  proof  of  which  he 
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BooKVLmoTed  in -the  house  of  peers  a  bill  '^  for  the  fur- 
1714.  ther  security  of  the  protestant  succession/'  making 
it  high  treason  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
kingdom.  But  it  was  forcibly  objected^  that  a 
law  against  bringing  troops  into  Great  Britain  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  was  unneces-^ 
sary;  since  such  troops,  if  foreigners,  might  be 
treated  as  enemies ;  if  natives,  might  be  punbhed 
as  rebels:  and  the  bill  was  silently  dropped. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  the  elector  to  pro- 
cure a  royal  appanage  for  his  mother  the  electress^ 
/^ho  complained  that  she  had  as  yet  gained  no- 
thing by  the  English  succession  but  some  sheets 
of  parchment.  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  when  at  Ha- 
nover, had  flattered  the  electoral  court  that  th© 
lord  treasurer  would  contribute  to  this  with  all 
his  power,  acknowledging  that  nothing  could  be 
more  just — ^yet  it  was  never  mentioned  in  parlia- 
ment by  either  tories  or  whigs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  latter  were  very  earnest  and  importunate  in 
their  applications  for  money  to  the  elector,  who 
parted  with  it,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  very  re- 
luctantly. And  when  it  was  proposed  to  him  to 
advance  a  large  sum  to  secure  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers at  the  last  genejral  election,  he  absolutely  and 
very  properly  refused,  saying,  "  that  the  court 
would  always  have  the  heaviest  purse :  that  the 
nation  must  exert  itself,  for  that  he  could  not  save 
them  against  their  will."  The  death  of  the  elect- 


ress  taking  place  at  this  period^  the  ekctor  of  bookvi* 


Brunswic  was,  by  an  order  of  the  court,  prayed  i7i4. 
for  by  name  in  all  churches  and  chapels  through-  the  Prin- 
out  England,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  English  ^***  ^^ 
crown.  The  princess  Sophia  was  a  woman  of 
excellent  understanding,  highly  esteemed  for  her 
virtues,  and  admired  for  her  personal  and  intel-* 
lectual  accomplishments.  She  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  persons  over  wliom  time  seems  to 
have  no  power.  Walking  and  conversing  with 
her  usual  cheerfulness  in  the  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Herenhausen,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  (it,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of 
the  electoral  princess. 

In  May,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism  sckinnBm 
was  introduced,  by  which  dissenters  were,  under 
very  severe  penalties,  prohibited  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  business  of  education.  Of  this,  as 
of  all  the  more  daring  and  violent  measures  of  the 
present  administration,  lord  Bolingbroke  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  chief  adviser.  Notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whigs,  who  were  in- 
flamed with  a  just  indignation  at  this  atrocious 
invasion  of  thd  natural  rights  of  mankind,  this  de- 
testable bill,  declared  by  Mr.  Walpole  "  to  be 
more  like  a  decree  of  Juliaii  the  Apostate  than  a 
law  enacted  by  a  protestant  parliament,*'  passed 
through  the  house  of  commons  by  a  very  great 
inajority,  viz  237  against  126  voices.      It  was 
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BOOK  VL  *^c^  c:inied  by  sir  William  Wyndham,  the  orl- 
^^ITT^  giiial  mover  of  it^  up  to  the  house  of  lords^  where 
it  excited  one  of  the  most  violent  and  memorable 
debates  which  had  occurred  since  the  Revolution. 
The  conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroke  upon  this  oc- 
casion clearly  demonstrated  that  the  unprincipled 
efTrontery  of  infidelity  may  produce  effects  nearly 
similar  to,  and  full  as  fatal  as,  the  most  bigoted 
a^id  fjjrious  fanaticism.  This  nobleman,  on  the 
fiist  readini;  of  the  bill,  declared  it  to  be  of  (he 
li  ighest  importance,  since  it  concerned  the  security 
rf  the  church  of  England,  the  best  and  firmest 
sripport  of  the  monarchy— both  which  all  good 
men,  and  more  especially  the  members  of  that 
august  assembly,  who  derive  their  lustre  from  and 
are  nearest  the  throne,  ought  to  have  most  at 
heart.  Disclaiming  in  strong  language  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  persecutor,  he  admitted  that 
an  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  which  the 
prejudice  of  education  and  long  habits  have  ren- 
dered scrupulous,  might  be  agreeable  to  the  rules 
of  good  policy  and  humanity  ;  yet  he  denipd  that 
government  was  from  hence  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  indulge  a  tenderness  of  conscience  to  come, 
or  to  connive  at  the  propagating  of  these  preju- 
dices, and  at  the  forming  of  these  habits.  The 
evil  eiTect  was  indeed  without  remedy,  and  might 
•therefore  deserve  indulgence;  but  the  evil  cause 
was  to  be  prevented,  and  could  of  consequence  be 
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entitled  to  none :  and  he  concluded  with  movins:  book  vi. 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time.  Upon  this  sweep-  i7i4w 
ing  and  monstrous  maxim  protestantism  might 
in  a  short  time  be  eradicated  from  the  Catholic, 
and  Christianity  fVom  the  Mahommedan  countries 
of  Europe,  'the  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
lords  Cowper,  Wharton,  Halifax,  Townshend, 
Nottingham,  &c.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  both 
the  great  leaders  of  the  administration,  Oxford 
fend  Bolingbroke,  were  educated  in  the  principles 
of  noncj)nformity ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  earl  of  Wharton  expressed  his  suj:- 
prise  to  see  men  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  dis-^ 
lent,  become  the  most  zealous  champions  of  the 
church— and  those  who  had  been  indebted  for 
their  great  acquirements  to  the  seminaries  de- 
scribed in  the  bill,  most  forward  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  them.  V  It  was  melancholy,"  his  lord- 
ship said,  '^  that,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
menaced  with  the  dangers  of  popery  and  slavery, 
a  bill  should  be  introduced  tending  to  create  di- 
visions amongst  protestants,  to  weaken  their  inte- 
rest>  and  to  hasten  their  ruin.  This  would  in- 
deed be  wonderful,  did  we  not  know  the  madness 
of  those  statesmen  who  had  devised  and  now  stood 
forward  as  the  supporters  of  the  present  bill.  To 
any  other  description  of  persons  it  would  seem 
preposterous  to  style  that  schism  in  England 
which  is  the  established  religion  of  Scotland  ;--- 
YOL.  11.  M  aiK 
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BOOK  VI.  the  counterpart  of  the  measure  was  still  wanting; 
1714.  ^nd  he  expected  the  Scotch  peers  in  tha  houst 
would  move  for  another  bill  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  schism  in  their  t)wn  country.  Precedents  and 
authorities  had  been  cited  in  favour  of  the  present 
measure^  but  there  was  one  authority  of  the  highest 
weight  against  it  which  had  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
He  acknowledged  that  it  would  have  come  with 
most  force  and  propriety  (turning  round  to  the 
bishops)  from  that  venerable  bench;  but  since 
their  lordships  had  been  wholly  silent  in  this  de- 
bate^ he  would  himself  tell  them,  that  it  was  the 
rule  of  the  Gospel  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
be  done  unto."  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  whose 
attachment  to  the  church  no  one  would  venture 
to  call  in  question,  owned,  "  he  had  formerly 
been  of  opinion  that  the  occasional  conformity  of 
dissenters  was  dangerous  to  the  established  church, 
and  therefore  he  had  ever  promoted  the  bill  to 
prevent  it ;  but  that,  the  church  having  now  that 
security,  he  believed  her  safe  and  out  of  danger^ 
and  therefore  he  thought  himself  in  conscience 
obliged  to  oppose  so  barbarous  a  law  as  this." 
The  lord  treasurer,  agreeably  to  his  weak,  waver- 
ing, and  mysterious  policy,  contented  himself 
with  saying,  '^  that  he  had  not  yet  considered  of 
the  bill,  but  when  he  had  he  would  vote  accord- 
ing as  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  either  for  the  good 
or  detriment  of  the  country:  he  declared  there- 
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fore  for  the  second  reading/'  But  in  the  subse-  book  vl 
quent  stages  of  the  bill  he  absented  himself  from  ^^^^ 
the  house.  A  petition  from  the  dissenters  to  be 
heard  bj  counsel  against  the  bill  was  rejected  bj 
72  voices  against  66.  In  the  progress  of  the  bu« 
siness  a  clause  was  inserted^  extending  the  opera-* 
tion  of  the  bill  to  Ireland^  though  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  de- 
clared strongly  against  it,  by  a  majority  of  57  to 
61  voices:  and  the  general  and  final  question, 
that  the  bill  do  now  pass,  was  carried  by  77  to  73 
voices.  The  royal  assent  was  given,  on  the  2&th 
of  June,  to  the  schism  act,  which  was  to  take  ef- 
fect on  the  1st  of  August  following :  but,  in  the 
destined  coiurse  of  events,  on  that  very  day  a  re- 
verse of  fortune  fatal  to  the  authors  of  this  infa- 
mous bill  took  place — ^the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts 
came  to  its  teitnination,  and  the  last  spark  of  that 
direful  house  went  out. 

Not  to  anticipate  too  far,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  this  was  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  tory 
party,  many  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  disposed 
to  have  gone  far  greater  lengths.  But  the  queen's 
constitution  was  now  so  entirely  broken,  that  it 
was  evident  she  approached  towards  the  conclu- 
jsion  of  her  life ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
in  the  alarming  prospect  of  her  dissolution, 
.thought  of  little  else  than  their  private  interests 
and  personal  safety.  Oxford  .and  Bolingbroke 
mm2         '         ' 
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BOOK  VI.  were  now  so  exasperated  against  each  other,  that 
1714.  they  could  not  abstain  from  the  most  indecent 
and  bitter  altercation,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford presented  a  memorial  to  the  qu^^en, 
containing  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  administration  —  vindicating  his 
own  conduct,  and  reflecting  with  great  acrimony 
'  upon  that  of  his  antagonist,  whom  he  charged 
with  endeavouring  to  enlist  a  separate  party  for 
himself  in  the  house  of  commons  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  February  1711.  And  in  his  usual  ob- 
scure and  mysterious  language,  he  declares,  ''  that 
the  transactions  which  passed  during  his  long 
confinement  and  absence  from  business,  from  the 
attempt  of  Guiscard,  v»  ere  too  black  to  mention." 
But  tbis  remonstrance  made  no  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  queen,  now  entirely  alie- 
nated from  the  lord  treasurer,  whose  ascendency 
over  her  had  for  some  years  been  unshaken  and 
absolute.  Not  a  single  measure  however  was 
adopted  at  this  critical  period  by  the  confidential 
Measures  ministers  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  could  be  in- 
hortU^o"  ferred  that  they  entertained  designs  inimical  to 
tiiBder.^  the  protestant  succession.  On  the  contrary,  at- 
tempts having  been  made  to  enlist  men  for.  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Pretender,  a  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately issued,  promising  a  reward  of  5000/.  Tor 
apprehending  the  Pretender  whenever  he  should 
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land^  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire-  book  vl 
land.  Boih  houses  voted  an  address  of  thanks  for  i7i4» 
this  proclamation  ;  and  the  commons^  as  a  fur- 
ther and  demonstrative  proof  of  their  attachment 
to  the  protestant  succession,  assured  her  majesty^ 
'^  that  they  would,  out  of  the  first  aids,  grant  the 
sum  of  lOQ^OOO/.  as  a  furth^^-  reward  to  any  who 
shall  perform  so  great  a  service  to  her  majesty  and 
her  kingdoms ;  and  also  that  they  would  heartily 
concur  with  her  majesty  in  all  other  measures  for 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender,  and  all 
bis  open  and  secret  abettors:  and  this  address 
was  presented  io  the  queen  by  the  whole  house. 
At  the  same  .time,  lord  Bolingbroke  himself 
brought  in  a  bill,  denouncing  the  penftlties  of  high 
treason  against  those  who  should  enlist  or  be  en- 
listed in  the  Pretender's  service.  On  the  9th  of 
July  the  session  was  terminated  by  a  speech  from 
the  throve,  in  which  the  queen  affirmed,  ^'  that 
her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the  protestant 
religion,  the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  27th  of  July  (1714)  the  earl  of  Ox-DUmi.«on 
ford,  who  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  had  of  o^^* 
thrown  out  an  impotent  menace  ''  to  leave  some 
persons  as  low  as  he  found  them,"  was  unex- 
pectedly divested  of  the  staff  of  treasurer ;  and 
Bolingbroke  found  himself  elevated  to  the  sum- 
mit of  power  by  the  sudden  and  total  fall  of  his 
jrival,     This  splendid  pr<e*eminence,  however,  he 
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BdoKVU enjoyed  only  for  a  moment.  The  queen,  who 
^'^^^  was  perceived  to  be  extremely  agitated  from  the 
time  of  the  dismission  of  lord  Oxford,  never  re^ 
covered  her  composure  of  mind  ;  but,  as  if  alto- 
gether exhausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  chagrin, 
and  vexation,  gradually  sank  into  a  kind  of  le- 
thargy, in  which  death-like  state  she  remained 
for  several  successive  days,  deriving  no  relief  from 
any  eflForts  of  the  medical  art. 

Whatever  projects  Bolingbroke  might  have  in 
contemplation,  they  were  entirely  disconcerted  by 
the  firmness  and  spirit  with  which  the  leaders 
of  the  whig  party  acted  upon  this  occasion.  A 
meeting  of  the  privy  council  being  convened  when 
the  queen  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  depar- 
ture, the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyll  entered 
the  council  chamber,  without  any  previous  sum- 
mons, to  the  astonishment  of  the  majority  of  the 
members :  but  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  arose  and 
thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to  assist  the 
council  in  that  critical  juncture.  They  then  took 
their  places ;  and  it  being  represented  as  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  oRice  of  lord  trea- 
surer should  be  immediately  filled,  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  already  occupyirgthe  posts  of  lord 
high  chamberlain,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
was  proposed  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  as 
the  fittest  person  for  that  great  trust.  The 
queen's  physii  ians,  on  examination,  assuring  the 
council  that  her  majesty  was  still  sensible,  thf 
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chancellor  and  several  other  lords  were  nominated  book  vi. 
to  attend  her.  On  being  informed  of  the  recom-  ""^^^ 
mcndation  of  the  privy  council^  she  expressed 
her  entire  approbation  of  it^  and,  giving  with 
her  own  hands  the  treasurer's  staiF  to  the  duke^ 
charged  him  ^'  to  use  it  for  the  good' of  her  peo- 
ple." The  queen^  after  an  interval  of  some  hours^ 
relapsing  into  her  lethargic  state^  the  council  pro- 
ceeded by  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were 
dispatched  to  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dra«»  ' 

goons  to  march  towards  the  metropolis.  Direc- 
tions were  given  for  equipping  a  fleet  with  all  ex- 
pedition. An  express  was  sent  off  to  the  elector 
of  Hanover,  signifying,  that  the  queen's  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  desiring  that  he  would,  with- 
out delay,  repair  to  Holland,  where  he  would  find 
a  British  squadron  ready  to  convoy  him  to  Eng- 
land. Instructions  were  at  the  same  time  dis- 
patched to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  ambassador  at  tha 
Hague,  to  demand  from  the  States  the  performance 
of  their  engagements,  as  guarantees  of  the  pro- 
testant  succession  :  and  the  heralds  at  arms  were 
kept  in  waiting  in  order  to  proclaim  the  new  king 
the  instant  the  throne  should  become  vacant. 
The  queen  continued  to  breathe  rather  than  to  Death  of 
live  till  Sunday  morning,  Aug.  1,  1714,  when  she  *^ 

expired  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age,  and  13th  of 
hi^r  reign.     No  symptoms  of  popular  tumult  or 
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BOOK  Vi  discontent  appeared  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
1/14.  successor^  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  received 
with' every  token  of  joy  ;  and,  whatever  might  bo 
intended,  it  is  certain  nothing  was  attempted  and 
much  less  effected  by  the  late  queen  and  her  mi^r 
nisters  in  favor  of  the  Pretender.  The  death  of 
that  princess  must,  notwithstanding,  upon  the 
whole,  be  regarded  as  a  very  seasonable  and  for- 
tunate event;  for  had  Boliugbroke  been  fiilly 
established  in  the  post  of  prime  minister,  it  is 
*  impossible  to  ascettain  the  extent  of  the  mischief 

'  which  might  eventually  have  resulted  from  the 
union  of  such  uncommon  talents  with  such  a  tch» 
tal  want  or  disregard  of  principle. 
Review  of  Of  the  *favorable  opinion  universally  enter-i 
wcter  ^  tained  by  the  English  nation  respecting  tlie  ge- 
5^"^?  neral  purity  and  rectitude  of  intention  which 
distinguished  this  last  and  best  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  epithet  of  the  good 
queen  Anne,  so  commonly  applied  to  this  prin- 
cess, is  itself  a  sufficient  proof.  This  good  queen, 
however,  had  imbibed  in  a  very  great  degree  the 
hereditary  prejudices  of  her  family  respecting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  regsil  authority ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  successful  re- 
sistance of  the  nation  to  the  late  king  James  was 
in  her  eyes  justified  only  by  the  attempts  made  to 
establish  popery  upon  the  ruins  of  the  protestant 
religion ;  to  which,  in  the  form  exhibiting  itself 
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toiler  perception^  as  inculcated  and  professed  by  pooktl 
the  church  of  England^  she  entertained  a  zealouj  ^f^TT^ 
attachment,  or  rather  a  blind  and  bigoted  devo^ 
tion.  As  her  prejudices,  civil  and  religious,  pre*- 
cisely  coincided  with  those  of  the  tories,  she  che- 
rished a  strong  predilection  for  that  powerful 
and  dangerous  faction,  in  opposition  to  the  whigs^ 
who  were  considered  for  the  most  part  as  latitu- 
dinarians  in  religion,  or^  at  best^  as  cool  and  luke** 
warm  friends  of  the  church ;  and  who  certainlj 
regarded  the  particular  mode  in  whiqh  the  pra>- 
testant  religion  was  professed  as  of  little  import- 
ance, when  put  in  competition  with  the  preserva^ 
tion,  enlargement,  or  security  of  the  civil  and  re** 
ligious  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  But  however 
blameahle  were  the  maxims  and  measures  of  her 
administration,  the  queen,  individually  consider- 
^  ed,  merits  our  pity  at  least  as  much  as  our  cen- 
sure. Her  partiality  for  her  own  family,  and  her 
dislike  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  were  natural  and 
pardonable.  The  queen's  political  conduct  more- 
over, notwithstanding  her  high  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  government,  was  uniformly  regulated  By 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  welfare  of  which  she  entertained  * 
even  a  maternal  solicitude.  And  if  ever  she  in- 
dulged the  idea  of  causing  the  crown  at  her  de- 
cease to  revert  to  the  hereditary,  and  doubtless  as 
she  imagined  the  true  and  rightful,  claimant,  it 
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BOOK  VI.  was  only  on  conditions  which  in  her  opinion 
1714.  ^"^^"Id  have  effectually  secured  both  the  protestant 
religion^  and  the  English  constitution^  from  the 
hazard  of  future  violation.  In  her  person  the  queen 
was  comely  and  majestic.  Her  voice  was  har- 
monious ;  she  was  not  deficient  in  anv  of  the  ac- 
complishments  of  her  sex;  and  she  was  a  modd 
of  relative  and  domestic  virtues.  Her  disposi- 
tion was,  upon  the  whole,  easy  and  gentle,  though 
on  particular  occasions  somewhat  sullen  and  re- 
sentful; and  she  discovered  an  excessive  jealousy 
of  the  minutest  encroachments  upon  her  autho- 
rity. Her  capacity  was  extremely  limited,  but 
her  intentions  were  always  upright  and  laudable; 
and  throughout  the  entire  course  of  her  reign, 
whether  under  the  influence  of  whigs  or  tories, 
she  could  boast  the  high  and  flattering  eulogium 
of  ^boundless  and  irresistible  popularity. 
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|:,ETTER  FROM  ADMIRAL  RUSSEL  TO  THE  EARL  O^ 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Cape  Barflcur  S.  ir.  distance  7  leagues.  May  20, 1692. 

«  YESTERDAY  about  3  in  the  morning,  Cape  Bar- 
flcur  bearifig  S.  W.  and  S.  distance  seven  leagues,  ray 
scouts  made  the  signal  for  seeing  the  enemy.  The  wind 
westerly,  the  French  bore  down  upon  me,  and  at  eleven 
engaged  me,  but  at  some  distance.  We  continued  fight- 
ing till  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  evening,  at  which, 
time  the  enemy  towed  .away  with  all  their  boats,  and  we 
afifsr  them.  It  was  calm  all  day.  About  six  there  was 
an  engagement  to  the  westward  of  me,  which  I  supposed 
to  be  the  blue.  It  continued  calm  all  night.  I  can 
give  no  particular  account  of  things  but  that  the  French 
were  beaten,  and  I  am  now  steering  away  for  Coiiquet 
Road,  having  a  fresh  gale  easterly,  but  extremely  foggy. 
I  suppose  that  is  the  place  they  design  for.  If  it  please 
God  to  send  us  a  little  clear  weather,  I  doubt  not  we  shall 
beat  their  whole  fleet.  I  saw  in  the  night  three  or  four 
ships  blow  up,  but  I  know  not  what  they  were.  So  soon 
as  I  am  able  to  give  a  more  particular  relation,  I  will 
pot  be  wanting." 
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Subsequent  accounts  affirm  that  five  French  ships  of 
the  line  were  lost  by  the  engagement,  including  M.  Ga^ 
baret's,  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron,  of  ninety  guns. 
No  ship  stru(5k  her  colours,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  during  the 
night.  Very  glorious  supplements  to  the  account  of 
Admiral  Russel  were  furnished  by  the  vice  admirals  De* 
laval  and  Rooke !  the  first  of  whom  burnt,  off  Cherburg, 
Ihe  Solcil  Royal,  M.  Tourvillc's  own  ship,  with  the  Ad-p 
mirablc  of  102  guns,  and  the  Conquerant  of  80,  with 
three  smaller  vessels — "  Greater  zeal  and  greatxjr  bravery,'* 
Ijays  this  gallant  commander  in  his  official  dispatch,  "  I' 
never  saw."  Admiral  Rooke  met  with  still  more  splen- 
did success,  burning  and  destroying  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  enemy's  great  ships,  stranded  at  La  Hogue,  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  naval  skill  and  valor ;  besides 
ttore-ships  and  transports.  Mr.  Rooke  in  person  com- 
manded the  boats,  being,  as  was  observed  of  Iiim  on  this 
occasion,  "  not  only  first  in  command  but  first  also  in 
danger,"  And  the  chief  glory  of  this  ever-memoiable 
action,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  La  Ilogue  fa- 
mous in  naval  hislory,  the  concurring  voice  of  posterity 
has  justly  awarded  to  admiral  sir  George  Rooke  ;  that 
officer  receiving  from  the  king  the  well-earned  reward  of 
a  knighthooil  and  a  pension  fc;*  this  great  service. 
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negotiations' 

RELATIVE  TO  THE 

SECOND  TREATY  OF  PARTITION. 

ji.  D.  1700. 

4 
THE  first  treaty  of  partition  bctwwn  Great  Britain, 

Fr^ce,  and  Holland — conformably  to  which  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  with  the  Low  Countries,  v*ere  allotted  to  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the  kirigdoms  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of 
France,  was  signed  at  Loo, O'^tober  II,  1G98.  But  tlie 
king  of  Spain,  previously  apprized  of  the  ncgoliations 
carried  on  by  the  kiugs  of  France  and  England,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  oflcuded  at  (he  presumption  of  these 
foreign  potcr.tiites,  had  made  a  will  in  *  the  preceding 
month  of  June,  by  which  he  appointed  the  prince  of 
3£ivaria  sole  heir  of  his  vast  doi.:i:iions. 

In  this  disposition  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
existing  treaty,  that  the  contending  powers  of  Austria 
and  France  might  have  ultimately,  however  reluctantly, 
acquiesced  ;  but  unfortunately,  the  prince,  an  infiint  of 
seven  years  of  age,  died  in  the  month  of  February  1699. 
A  second  treaty  was  then  set  on  foot  and  concluded 
JM[arch  JSth,  1700,  by  the  former  high  contracting  par-' 
ties,  agreeably  to  which  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with  die 
Low  Countries  and  Sardinia,  were  consigned  to  tiM 
archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
^icilies,  &c.  c^ded  in  full  right  to  the  dauphin.  But  ia 
^  month  of  June  in  the  same  year^  his  catholic  nuH 
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jesijj  highly  indignant  at  this  new  insult,  signed  a  se« 
cond  will  in  favor  of  the  archduke,  constituting  him 
his  universal  heir.  This  will  was  transmitled  to  Vienna, 
and  it  immediately  determined  the  emperor  to  resist  the 
solicitations  of  France  and  the  maritime  powers  to  ac" 
cede  to  the  treaty  of  partition.  On  the  SOth  July  1700, 
count  Harrach,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  in- 
Ibrmed  M .  de  Villars,  "  that  the  emperor,  considering 
the  king  of  Spain  to  be  in  good  health,  and  of  such  an 
age  that  he  might  very  well,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
hope  for  issue  of  his  own,  did  not  think  it  becoming, 
especially  for  him  that  was  his  uncle,  to  make  a  division 
of  his  succession.  That  he  hoped  this  answer  would 
not  interrupt  the  good  intelligence  between  himself  and 
bis  most  christian  majesty,  and  that  he  would  not  pro* 
cced  to  the  nomination  of  a  third,  which  would  but  em- 
broil matters  the  more.   That  when  the  succession  hap- 

,  pened  to  fail,  he,  thecmpcror,  thought  it  justly  belonged 
to  him,  and  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
the  house  of  Austria  it  belonged  to  the.  house  of  Savoy.** 
A  similar  declaration  was  made  to  Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr. 
Hope,  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.    ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  settlement,  which  the  partiality 
of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria  had  thus 
induced  him  to  make,  the  views  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  of  the  leading  persons  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  were  manifestly  fixed  upon  the  duke  ot 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  as  successor  to  the 

/tfigning  monarch.  Various  causes  concurred  to  pro- 
duce this  unexpected  and  extraordinary  urefereBce« 
The  chief  of  tliese  was  the  dread,  approaching  to  horror^ 
Imiversally  enterlained.  by  the  Spaniards  of  all  rauksm^ 
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from  the  grandee  to  the  peasant,  of  a  dismemberment  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  opinion  almost  as  uni- 
Tcrsally  prevalent  that  the  power  of  France  alone  could 
avert  this  fatal  catastrophe*.  A  second  cause  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  catholic  religion  would  be  en- 
dangered should  the  archduke  be  compelled  to  solicit 
the  protection  of  the  heretical  powers  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  third  cause  of  the  rising  ascendency  of 
the  French  interest  originated  in  the  secret  intrigues, 
bribes,  promises,  and  caresses  of  the  marquis  dc  Har- 
conrt,  the  ambassador  of  France  at  Madrid,  a  negotiator 
of  the  most  consummate  art  and  address. 

In  the  result  a  third  will  was  made,  and  signed  Octo- 
ber 2,  1700,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  constituted  the 
duke  of  Anjou  his  sole  and  universal  heir:  and  on  the 
Ist  November  followihg  that  monarch  breathed  his  last. 
No  sooner  was  this  interesting  intelligence  announced  at 
the  court  of  Versailles  than  a  grand  council  was  held, 
and  a  resolution  finally  taken  to  accept  the  will  in  de- 
rogation of  the  treaty  of  partition  actually  existing  be- 
tween the  most  christian  king  and  the  maritime  powers. 
The  grounds  on  which  France  rested  her  vindication  of 

*  "  Le  marquis  de  Balbasez  de  la  maison  de  Splnda  Conseillcr 
^'£tat  parla  Ic  premier  (A.  D.  1698)  au  marquis  d'Harcourt.  Peu 
a  peu  d'autres  grands  officiers  pripcipaux  virent  Haroourt,  &  cha. 
cun  d*eux  fit  quelque  confidence  pour  succ^der  au  Roi  leur  maitre, 
esperaut  qu*il  maintiendroit  ]a  mooarchie  d*£spagne  eo  son  entier, 
tans  souffrir  Ic  moiiidre  demembrement  des  Etats  dont  elle  etoit 
€ompos6e.  Kile  etoit  alors  incapable  de  les  conserver  &  de  se  d6- 
fendre  par  elle-meme  ^puis6e  d'argent,  d6nu6e  de  troupes  &  de 
vaisseaux ;  c^^toit  un  corps  sans  ame  que  la  France  devoit  animer  Sc 
soutenir  k  ses  d^pens  dans  Tancien  &  le  nouveau  moode."— .Ve-. 
moircM  de  M*  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  20*^22,  I 
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Ibis  flsigrani  violation  of  public  faith  are  thus  r^lal^  ui 
m  kCter  jfrom  the  earl  of  Manchester,  ambassador  at  Pa-^ 
fis>  to  lord  Jersey,  secretary  of  state : 

Pom,  November  ISM^  1700* 

This  morning  I  was  with  M.  de  Torcy,  who  b^ail 
trith  saying;  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  was  ^eosibk 
that,  since  they  had  an  account  of  the  king  of  Spoin^s 
death,  and  the  disposition  he  had  made  by  his  will^ 
great  difficulties  must  have  arisen ;  that  the  king  had 
Wdl  considered  the  occasion  and  the  intent  of  the  lat« 
treaty  with  England,  &c.  which  was  to  prevent  a  war 
in  Europe ;  that  the  emperor  not  having  signed,  and  tb« 
duke  of  Savoy  actually  refusing  to  accept  of  Naples  and 
Sicily*;  that  there  having  appeared  discontent  both 
in  England  and  Holland  agaihst  the  French  being  mas* 
Icrs  of  those  two  kingdoms  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  th« 
levant,  besides  that  none  of  the  princes  that  the  treaty 
|iad  been  communicated  to  had  promised  more  than  » 
seutrality,  the  king  could  not  but  think,  there  was  a  no 
cessity  of  accepting  what  the  king  of  Spain  declared  iA 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Then  he  read  me  the  mo- 
tives which  he  had  drawn  up,  that  I  might  the  better 

♦  The  duke  of  Savoy  being  by  tl>e  will  of  Philip  IV.  declared 
next  ia  succession  to  the  house  of  Austria,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  partition  without  an  indemnification  for  his  eventual  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  As  it  wa^  of  the  last  iinf)ortance  to  secure 
the  assent  of  this  prince,  several  expedients  were  proposed  for  thfe 
purpose.  And  at  length  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
otlered  him  in  lieu  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  to  be  thenceforth  united 
to  the  monarchy  of  FVance.  But  this  splentfid  temptation  was  re- 
jected^ the  duke  insisting  upoiv  the  cession  of  the  dutcliy  of  Mita 
ia  addition  to  tlie  doininions  he  alr^a^y  possessed 
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Inform  his  majesty.  I  desiicd  he  would  let  me  take  the 
copy  which  I  send  ytmt  hirdships,  and  moat  that  pasted 
is  oontainod  in  it.  Yott  may  easily  imagine  I  had  little 
to  say  when  he  told  me  the  roMlution  the  king  had  ta» 
ken.  It  is  certain  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  have 
put  them  in  some  measure  on  this  neoesuty.  For  M •  dc 
Torcy  observed  to  me,  that  if  the  king  had  refused,  the 
archduke  had  then  a  double  title,  viz.  that  of  Philip  I  V» 
and  that  of  the  late  king*s  will :  and  he  could  not  tell 
but  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  orders  to  send  word  to 
Vienna — that  the  moment  the  emperor  consented  io  the 
treaty,  the  duke  of  Bavoy  had  a  good  title,  and  his  hu* 
mour  is  so  well  known  that  we  are  sure  he  inould  not  slip 
auch  an  opportunity ;  and  then  there  must  have  been  a 
war  not  likely  to  be  soon  ended  whatever  the  success 
would  be ;  that  whole  kingdoms  roust  be  conquered,  the 
Spaniards  being  entirely  against  dividing  their  mo» 
narchy ;  that  the  ships  we  and  Holland  were  to  fumish, 
fiftceui  that  if  to  say,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  such  a 
war ;  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  England  and 
Holland  would  engage  themselves  in  a  greater  expence^ 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence ;  that  it  was 
certain  that  the  treaty  was  more  advantageous  to  Fmnce, 
and  was  what  the  king  could  have  wished.  He  then 
ended,  saying  that  the  king  hoped  that  the  strength  of 
these  reasons  would  so  far  prevail  with  the  king  our  mas*' 
ter,  that  there  might  still  be  the  same  good  understand* 
ing  as  ever,  which  was  so  necessary  for  the  good  and 
quift  of  [Europe.  I  made  no  other  answer  than  that  I 
would  faithfully  acquaint  the  king  with  what  he  had 
paid  to  me  by  order » — I  cannot  tell  what  resolution  the 
)iing  will  take,  and  I  am  for  from  giving  my  ox}inion  ; 
YPLr  II,  Jf  N 
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though  if  your  Lordship  thU  permit  me,  I  cannot  see 
but  we  must  acquiesce.  You  aie  sensible  of  the  pos» 
ture  of  our  a&irs  and  of  the  discontent  there  was  in 
England  against  the  treaty :  insomuch  that  my  lord 
Portland  and  all  that  were  concerned  ia  it,  were  the  next 
session  to  be  sacrificed  if  possible. 
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M:  Db  VILLARS  at  VIENNA. 

A.  D,  1700. 


THE  king  of  Franc5e  wrote  to  M.  de  Villars  that  Le 
had  at  last  agreed  with  Great  Britain  (March  1700) 
upon  a  treaty  of  partition  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  that  the  States  General  were  to  join  in 
it.  The  court  of  Madrid  was  at  this  time  in  a  great  fer- 
ment :  and  their  ambassador  at  Vienna,  who  concealed 
nothing  from  M.  Villars,  declared  often  to  him  that  the 
Spaniards  were  now  not  so  desirous  of  any  thing  as  to 
be  governed  by  a  grandson  of  France ;  that  they  perhaps 
would  have  wished  rather  for  the  archduke,  but  that  as 
they  were  sensible  the  empire  was  not  able  to  support 
them,  the  report  of  a  partition  of  their  empire  was  an 
inexpressible  grief  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Count  Kau- 
nitz  and  count  Harrach  being  come  to  Vienna,  appointed 
M.  de  Villars  a  meeting,  and  r6ad  two  memorials  to 
him.  The  first  was  filled  with  the  emperor*s  complaints, 
that  in  the  life-time  of  his  catholic  majesty  a  treaty  of 
jyartition  had  been  madis  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
opposition  to  the  regard  which  ought  to  have  be^i  shewn 
80  augiist  a  king,  and  the  venerable  heirs  of  so  great  a 
monarchy ;  that  neither  equality  nor  decency  had  been 
observed  in  the  treaty ;  since  if  the  emperor  did  not 
l^rce  to  the  treaty  in  three  months,  he  who  was  next 

w  M  8 
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heir  should  not  hare  any  part  of  this  monarchy  ^hen 
the  succession  should  be  vacant ;  that  moreover  it  was 
but  just  for  the  emperor  to  concert  with  the  king,  t.  e, 
of  France,  on  these  matters,  but  that  he  would  not  take 
one  step  till  the  courier  he  had  sent  to  Spain  was  re- 
turned ;  rdigion,  honesty,  and  decency,  requiring  that 
he  should  first  know  what  the  king  of  Spain  thought 
with  r^ard  to  this  partition  of  his  dominions.  The  se^ 
cond  memorial  stated  that  the  emperor  was  greatly  sur? 
prized  that  his  most  christian^  majesty  would  treat  of  the 
Spanifih  succession  with  foreign  powers,  though  they 
had  no  right  to  any  share  of  this  monarchy,  of  which 
the  king  and  the  emperor  were  the  only  heirs.  It  de* 
elated,  secondly,  that  a  union  being  entirely  settled  be? 
tween  those  two  princes,  who  only  were  concerned  in 
the  succession,  the  emperor  did  not  desire  any  thing  so 
much  as  to  correspond  directly  with  his  majesty  without 
the  participauon  of  the  mediators  whq  bad  merely  set 
themselves  up  as  such,  ^f  Is  not  the  court  of  France," 
said  the  German  ministers  in  the  ensuing  conference, 
^^  sensible  that  the  cause  of  God,  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  our  masters,  call  upon  them  tp  unite  ?  Though  the 
king  of  Spain  is  in  so  very  Ql  a  state  of  health,  there  is 
yet  room  to  hope  that  he  will  outlive  king  William ; 
and  should  this  happen,  the  king  will  have  the  glory  tq 
restore  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  his  dominions,  and 
establish  the  catholic  religion  in  them.-'  June  IGtb, 
the  marquis  de  Yillars  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
declaring  e^ipressly  that  it  was  his  majesty's  opinion  the 
emperor  did  not  act  sincerely  with  him :  that  the  pro^ 
posals  of  treating  directly  were  owing  to  a  secret  design 
of  making  the  king  averse  to  the  measures  taken  by  hifq 
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%ltli  Great  Britain  and  HoHand  rather  than  to  a  sincere 
desire  of  sharing  the  Spanish  monarch j  with  the  king; 
that  the  emperor's  des^n  was  to  make  an  advanta^  of 
the  resolution  which  he  supposed  was  taken  bj  the  king 
of  Spain,  vi2.  to  declare  the  archduke  his  universal  heir ; 
and  that  he  endeavouied  to  draw  over  the  duke  of  Sa- 
tojTy  whose  troops  he  wanted  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  this  design.  The  delays  made  by  the  imperial  mi- 
nisters, who  always  refused  to  come  to  an  explanation^ 
increased  also  the  suspicions  of  his  most  christian  ma* 
jesty,  and  enlSorced  the  resolution  he  had  made  to  ad*' 
here  to  the  treaty  of  partition.  The  houses  of  France 
smd  Austria  had  been  irreconcileable  enemies  for  many 
ages.  Though  the  war  was  concluded,  it  had  not  put 
an  end  to  suspicions,  and  those  lecipiocal  disquietudes 
prevented  the  teal  union  which  nevertheless,  in  the  opl* 
nion  of  M.  de  Y illars,  was  more  sincerely  desired  by  the 
emperor  than  the  French  imagined.  His  majesty  inh 
formed  M.  de  Yillars  of  another  great  piece  of  newi^ 
viz.  that  ail  the  counsellors  of  state  but, one  in  Madrid 
had  declared  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
invite  one  of  the  king's  grandsons  to  succeed  the  king  of 
Spain ;  they  looking  upon  this  as  the  only  expedient  to 
|Hrevent  the  division  of  their  monarchy. 

The  dukede  Mole's,  ambassador  from  Spain,  arrived 
at  Vienna  the  lOih  of  July,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  audience  by  the  empeior.  He  brought  with 
'him  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece  fiir  the  younger  prince 
de  Yaudanont ;  also,  as  was  said,  the  will  made  by  his 
catholic  majesty  in  fiivour  of  the  archduke.  The  im- 
perial court  determined  to  qiend  the  month  of  August 
at  Neustadt*    It  was  now  believed  that  the  emperot 
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would  not  jsign  the  treaty  of  partition.  The  threr 
juonths  allowed  him  to  declare  himself,  c&piied  the 
18th  August,  so  that  but  a  few  days  were  left  for  him  to 
come  to  a  final  resolution. 

On  the  18th  count  Harrach  gave  M.  de  Yillars  the 
emperor's  answer,  declaring  ''  that  his  imperial  majesty 
seeing  the  king  of  Spain  not  in  danger,  notwithstanding 
the  report  which  prevailed,  being  mioreover  his  uncle 
and  nearest  heir,  he  should  think  it  the  greatest  breach 
of  good  manners,  if,  during  the  life-time  of  that  prince, 
and  whilst  he  was  still  capable  of  having  children,  he 
should  join  in  a  treaty  of  partition  of  hb  dominions; 
that  he  hoped  the  king  would  not  take  diis  resolution 
amiss ;  that  nevertheless  in  case  the  succession  should 
be  vacant,  he  would  gladly  agree  to  any  expedient 
which  might  contribute  to  their  still  maintaining  the 
good  understanding,  which  he  always  desired  to  pre- 
serve with  his  majesty :  that  with  respect  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  third  prince,  it  was  his  o|>inion  this  was  not 
feasible,  aud  that  the' king  would  not  desire  it,  since  no 
one  could  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  king  of  Spain^s  do- 
minions in  his  life-time.  Nevertheless,  that  in  case  a 
th^rd  person  should  be  fixed  upon  before  his  death, 
they  were  resolved  and  prepared  to  prevent  his  taking 
possession.  Such  was  the  emperor's  answer.  Count 
Harrach  added,  that  the  menace  of  bestowing  the  mo- 
narchy upon  one  single  prince  was  the  most  astonishing 
thing  in  the  world ;  that  the  liberty  of  giving  away 
monarchies  would  be  setting  a  dreadful  example,  and 
that  this  mysterious  third  prince  must  certainly  be  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  However,  M.  de  Villars  fancied  he 
«aw  very  plain  that  the  imperial  ministers  were  under 
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no  appiehedsions  from  the  duke.  A.  courier  arriTed  at 
tills  time  from  count  Hanrach  at  Madrid,  whose  letters 
confirmed  the  report  which  had  lately  prevailed  of  hia 
catholic  majesty's  recoyery.  They  also  declared  that 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  had  brought  oTer  most  of 
the  counsellors  of  state  to  their  opinion ;  the  said  coun« 
sellors  having  before  been  desirous^as  was  observed 
above,/of  oflbring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  one  of  the 
dauphin's  sons.  These  several  advices  confinned  the 
emperor  in  his  resolution  not  to  enter  into  the  treaty  of 
partition.  He  had  indeed  a  great  number  of  troops, 
but  the  affidrs  of  his  treasury  were  in  the  utmost  confii* 
sion,  and  the  weakness  of  Spain  might  be  compared  to 
the  ill  health  of  its  monarch.  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  prevailed  upon  most  of  the 
grandees,  ministers,  and  counsellors  of  state,  nottosuflte 
a  division  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  Every  one  of 
them  in  particular  offered  to  give  up  the  income  of  his 
employment,  and  to  tax  his  whole  estate,  in  order  to 
effect  so  glorious  as  well  as  advantageous  a  design.  In 
the  mean  time  a  courier  from  count  Harrach^  who  left 
Madrid  the  1st  of  October,  brought  word  that  there 
were  little  hopes  that  the  king  of  Spain  could  survive 
much  longer. 

^  It  is  certain  that  the  court  of  Vienna,  surprized  at 
first  by  the  news,  did  not  know  how  to  determine. 
Their  abhorrence  of  the  treaty  of  partition  seemed  as  if 
it  would  ultimately  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  their  . 
submitting  to  it.  Scarce  a  day  passed  but  couriers  ar- 
rived from  Madrid,  some  of  whom  confirmed  the  pro* 
bability  of  his  catholic  majesty's  approaching  exit, 
whjlst  others  seemed  to  hope  he  mi^ht  live  a  little 
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longer.  The  orart  of  ViauMt  began  again  to  taMti 
themsclTCs  with  (he  hopes  of  sonae  more  iaToutahb 
jiuicturahereafler.  The  birth  of  an  arehdvke  tevived 
their  courage,  and  they  no  longer  doid)led  of  what  was 
called  ^^  the  miracle  of  the  house  of  Austria ;"  that  iS| 
of  meeting  again  wtA  unibieseen  resources  in  the  various 
dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

The  18th  Noyember  1700,  marquis  de  Ylllars  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  king,  which  informed  him  of 
the  kii^  of  Spain^s  death.  The  like  advice  was  brought 
to  the  emperor  by  a  courier  dispatched  from  count  Zin« 
aendorf.  The  ISih  a  council  was  held  for  above  four 
boon  at  the  emperor*s  palace ;  the  day  after  moneys 
were  given  out  for  remounting  and  recruiting  all  the 
forces.  In  this  council  the  emperor  ddivered  himself 
with  such  a  spirit  and  five,  as  was  not  usually  seen  ht 
him,  charging  his  ministers  with  an  irresolution  of 
%hich  he  himself  was  more  guilty  than  those  be  bkmed. 

The  day  after  news  was  brought  that  his  catholic 
majesty  had  made  a  will  in  fiivour  of  the  duke  of  A  njou, 
whom  he  bad  appointed  his  universal  heir.  M.  de 
Yillars  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king^ 
bad  acquainted  Great  Britain  and  the  United  IVavinces 
with  his  having  accepted  of  the  donation;  and  was 
onlered  to  acquaint  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  duke 
of  Anjon  had  already  been  treated  as  king  of  Spain, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  would  set  out  the  Ist  of  De« 
cember  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  a  resolution  was  taken  at  Vienna  to  send 
S0,000  of  the  best  troops  into  Italy.  Count  Wrattislau 
was  then  nominated  to  go  for  England.  He  was  the 
ablest  minister  in  the  imperial  court  for  carrying  on 
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l^reat  m^iatiom.  M.  de  Tfllars  soon  after  receired  a 
fetter  from  the  king,  nrhich  informed  him  that  prince  de 
Vaudemont,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  had  already  pre^ 
▼ailed  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  to  recognise  tlie  new 
king ;  that  the  goyemors  of  the  Low  Cotintries  had 
done  the  same,  and  therefore  that  it  was  probable  all  the 
lest  of  the  monarchy  would  pay  the  same  deference  to 
the  last  will  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  news  dejected 
the  court  of  Vienna  very  much,  and  the  generals,  who 
ever  since  advice  had  been  brought  of  the  treaty  of  par* 
tition,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  send  ' 
an  army  into  Italy,  declared,  with  a  great  shew  of  , 
reason,  that  in  case  the  ministers  of  his  late  catholic 
majesty,  who  had  detcnhined  him  to  deprive  the  princes 
of  hb  house  of  the  entire  succession,  had  seen  part  of  tha 
monarchy  in  the  emperor^s  hands,  they  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  pleased  to  give  the  rest  to  France ;  but 
prince  Eugene  was  never  consulted.  The  artifice  by 
which  M.  de  Yillars  had  prevented  the  emperor  from 
possessing  himself  of  the  Milanese  when  the  king  of 
Spain  would  have  admitted  hb  troops  into  it,  had  de- 
termined the  Spanish  ministers,  who  were  most  afraid 
of  the  monarchy's  being  divided,  to  bequeath  the  whole 
to  one  of  the  king's  grandsons.  The  final  resolution  of 
the  emperor  depended  on  the  succour  he  was  to  expect 
from  the  maritime  powers,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
the  most  powerful  of  whom,  as  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Hanover,  would  engage  in  his  quarrel.  The 
imperial  court  had  already  nominated  prince  Eugeno 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy, 
When  the  emperor  heard  that  the  prince  of  Vaudemont, 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  had  submitted  to  the  regency 
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of  Spain  with  the  viceroys  of  Naples^  Sicily,  and  Sar« 
dinia,  and  that  every  country  in  the  diffinent  parts  of 
Europe,  subordinate  to  that  monarchy,  recognised  the 
will,  he  resolved  to  prepare  in  a  solid  nuumer  for  war  ; 
a  destructive  war  that  shook  the  two  great  houses  of 
France  and  Austria,  and  which  might  have  proved  of 
the  most  fatal  consequence  to  one  of  them. 

Memoirs  ofM.  de  Villars^ 
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THE  power  of  France  having  been  predominant  for 
more  than  half  a  century  since  the  famous  battle  of  Ro- 
croy,  the  terror  of  Europe  was  excited  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  accession  of  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  it  was  not  suffi« 
ciently  adverted  to  that  the  tics  of  kindred  are  a  very 
feeble  bond  of  connection  when  set  in  competition  with 
the  opposing  views  and  interests  of  monarchs  and  king- 
doms. England  and  Holland  seemed  to  consider  Louis 
XI  y.  as  the  sovereign  of  both  countries,  and  the  Dutch 
nation,  conceiving  Flanders  and  Brabant  as  already  sub- 
jected-, beheld  in  imagination  the  armies  of  France  once 
more  preparing  to  invade  and  overwhelm  them.  The 
French  monarch,  aware  of  the  strength  of  these  appre- 
hensions on  this  head,  discovered  an  extreme  solicitude 
to  dissipate  their  fears ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor 
of  his  dispatches  at  this  period  io  M.  Briord,  his  minister 
at  the  Hague,  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining  any  de- 
signs inimicjd  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  general,  or  to 
those  of  Holland  in  particular.  He  appeared  satiated 
with  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  triumphant  reign,  and  desirous  only  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  his  days  in  j)eace. 

"  The  resident  of  Sweden*,"  says  this  monarch  in  his 
Mter  to  M.  Briord  of  December  11  th,  1700,  ^<  has  gi- 

*  M.  P^lra<juist,  resident  at  Paris. 


'lien  me  to  understand  that  M.  Lillieroot^  has  sigiii^edl 
to  him  that  th^  States  General  jure  aware  of  all  the  mis^ 
cbievous  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  a  new 
war-^ttiat  thej  shall  neVer  think  of  rushing  into  one  till 
they  are  convinced  I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  new 
nnion  between  my  crown  and  that  of  Spain  to  introduce 
my  troops  into  the  Flemish  towns ;  and  that  their  fear 
of  sikch  an  event  is  in  truth  strong  enough  to  prompt 
them  to  the  most  desperate  measures^  I  have  already  ob-^ 
served  to  you*  Hence  I  think  it  for  the  good  of  my  ser-» 
rice  to  re-assure  the  Hollanders  on  that  head ;  you  are 
therefore  on  all  occasions  to  enforce  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions  to  preserve  the  peace  {  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  having  desired  to  preserve  it  with  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  for  the  future  I 
would  break  it  foj^  the  sake  of  making  conquests  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  my  grandson-^that  they  may 
depend  upon  it  my  forces  shall  never  enter  into  them^ 
imless  he  should  be  obliged  to  demand  my  assistance  to 
lepel  the  enterprices  of  his  neighbours/* 

And  in  a  subsequent  dispatch,  dated  Dec.  15,  this 
monarch  declares  his  firm  persuasion  that  the  State* 
would  not  rush  on  a  measure  so  contrary  to  their  inte* 
rests  in  case  they  were  convinced  he  had  no  other  in* 
tention  than  to  maintain  the  peace  t  and  that  the  orders 
he  had  given,  and  was  then  giving,  would  dissipate  their 
fears*  "  I  would  have  you  then**,  continues  he,  ^^  take, 
every  opportunity  to  re-assure  them  on  this  head ;  and 
fn  particular  to  let  the  pensionary  know  that  I  have  not 
the  least  design  on  any  of  the  places  belonging  to  S()ain» 

♦  The  Swedish  midster  at  the  Hague. 
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You  may  asirate  him  I  do  not  seek  for  any  pTCteooe  tn 
introduce  m j  troops  into  those  places.  I  will  even  ent^ 
into  any  reasonable  eQgagements  which  the  States  Qeno- 
ral  can  demand  on  that  head,  provided  they  will  at  the 
same  time  withdraw  their  troops  which  at  present  are  of 
po  use  there." 

*His  most  christian  majesty  then  notices  the  orders  i$« 
sued  by  the  emperor  for  the  march  of  an  army  of  30,000 
men  into  Italy,  and  he  instructs  M.  Briord  to  inform 
himself  with  exactness  of  the  designs  and  engagement^ 
of  the  Hollanders,  of  which  he  expresses  a  strong  secret 
jealousy.  ^^  I  observe,''  says  he,  ^^  by  the  account  yo« 
give  me,  that  the  alacrity  which  appears  at  present  ia 
the  negotiations  carrying  on  with  the  princes  of  the  cdi« 
pire  differs  widely  from  the  dilatorincss  of  the  pensionary 
when  negotiating  with  the  same  princes  to  bring  them 
into  the  partition  treaty.^' 

In  a  third  letter,  Dec.  24,  he  obsennes,  ^'  it  is  certda 
that  as  to  £ngland  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  djead 
a  war.  Hence  they  are  led  to  prefer  the  measure  of  tha 
will  to  that  of  the  partition  treaty ;  consequently  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  will  find  great  opposition  in  his 
parliament  in  case  he  is  disposed  to  carry  things  to  a 
rupture,  as  well  because  he  can  neither  shew  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  nor  answer  for  the  events  unless  furnished  with 
a  sufficient  cause  for  undertaking  it.  But  it  would  be 
giving  him  a  pretext  specious  enough  to  inflame  the  spi« 
rits  of  the  English,  and  smoothing  the  way  to  all  hb 
designs,  if  we  should  oblige  the  Hollanders  by  force  to 
abandon  the  Spanish  towns.  I  am  therefore  convinced 
that  force  roust  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
l^vertheless  all  other  means  must  be  used  to  dislodfe  the 
11 
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Hollanders,  and  to  leave  the  Spaniards  in  the  sole  pos- 
BessioD  of  their  own  (owns.  M.  Liliicroot's  proposal  af- 
fords a  natural  opening  for  a  propositioi)  to  the  States 
to  that  effect.  As  I  have  no  intention  to  revive  the  war, 
aud  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  no  avt^rsion  to  the  alli- 
ance proposed  by  that  minister  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace,  I  have  already  caused  M.  Palmquist  to  be 
informed  that  if  the  king  of  England  and  the  States  Ge- 
neral are  ill  a  disposition  to  open  a  Ucaiy  for  that  end 
against  all  such  as  would  trouble  it,  I  shall  enter  into  it 
ifitb  pleasure.^' 

'  The, Swedish  proposal  here  referred  to  was  communis 
rated  by  the  earl  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  secretary  Ver- 
H01T5  Dec.  29th ;  but  it  was  received  at  the  court  of 
London  with  great  coldness,  or  rather  contempt:  and 
Mr.  Vernon^  in  his  answer,  declares,  that  the  kti^  does 
not  know  uj  on  what  grounds'this  project  is  proposed 
by  M.  Lillicroot,  but  supposes  it  arises  from  him  or  M. 
Palmqnist  without  any  directions  from  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, and  he  approves  of  the  intimation  given  by  the 
ambassador  to  M.  de  Torcy,  that  the  removal  of  the 
Dutch  troops  in  garrison  would  not  be  assented  to. 

Jealousies  thus  running  high  on  both  sides,  matters 
were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis.  For  though  both  Eng-^ 
land  and  Holland  came  at  length  to  the  resolution  of 
opening  conferences  wi^h  the  most  christian  king,  so 
little  credit  was  given  by  that  monarch  to  the  sincerity 
lif  these  late  and  reluctant  advances,  that  on  the  very 
day  that  the  earl  of  Manchester  presented  bb  memorial 
to  the  French  court,  the  Dutch  garrisons,  by  a  prcvioBS 
order  of  the  king  of  France,  were  superseded  in  tho 
cummand  of  all  the  barrier  toW4s  froni  Luxemburg  tQ 
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CMend  and  Nienport,  by  the  «iie3cpected  iDtroduction 
of  French  tnxips,  Febraary  6»  1701,  (N.  S.)    And  in 
vindication  of  this  bold  and  decisive  measure,  theSpa* 
ilish  resident  at  the  Hague,  don  Bernard  de  Quiros,  de* 
liveied  on  the  following  day  a  memorial  to  the  States, 
in  which  he  enlarged  upon  the  sincere  and  ardent  de* 
sire  manifested  by  his  most  christian  majesty  to  main* 
tain  the  union  established  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace; 
that  his  majesty  was  even  disposed  to  enter  into  new  ties 
of  friendship.     ^^  It  was  asked  ,^'  says  the  memorialbt, 
^^  in  his  name,  of  your  lordships,  what  assurances  you 
desired  for  the  futufei  promising  to  give  them  to  you 
provided  they  were  just  and  reasonable — that  if  your 
lordships  feared  that  he  would  introduce  his  troops  in 
the  Spanish  places,  he  engaged  himself  never  to  let  them 
enter  into  them :  and  that  he  would-be  contented  that 
the  care  of  them  should  be  entrusted  with  the  Spanish 
troops,  who  alone  have  a  right  to  keep  them  for  the 
king  my  master,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  notite  1^* 
your  lordships  of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  by  a  letter 
which  I  delivered  myself  to  M .  de  Lier,  then  president 
of  the  week*    Far  from  answering  to  the  advances  made 
by  his  most  christian  majesty,  your  lordships  did  not 
cease  to  negotiate  with  foreign  courts.    In  Holland  no« 
thing  is  talked  of  but  preparations  for  war,  of  arming 
ships,  and  raising  money  to  augment  the  troops.    The 
officers  of  those  your  lordships  have  in  the  catholic 
Low  Countries  raise  actually  their  recruits,  as  well  in 
the  towns  as  in  the  countries  belonging  to  the  king  my 
master.      In  short,  all  things  here  seem  disposed  for 
war,  at  the  same  time  that  the  emperor  causes  his  troops 
pf  march  as  well  for  Italy  as  for  the  Rhine;  which  he 
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WQoId  ia  all  likefihood  not  do  if  he  ^tm  n«t  qanivad  tliftt 
your  lordihips  wou{d  rapport  liis  inteiest  by  amkkag  a 
diversion  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  oisertinf  the  pm* 
tensions  of  the  emperor  on  some  of  the  phuxs  of  thai 
country.*— That  his  most  christian  majesty  did  very 
veil  know  at  first  the  importance  of  making  the  Dutch 
troops  quit  those  fortresses,  but  being  persuaded  thai 
your  lordships  desired  peace,  he  thought  till  now  that 
the  public  good  required  that  he  should  suspend  it. 
But  that  at  last  it  i»as  no  longer  possible  to  leave  thoaa 
troops  in  the  places  of  a  king  whom  they  did  not  own. 
So  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  to  his  electoral  high« 
ness  pf  Bavaria  to  let  a  detachment  of  his  troops  march 
on  the  6th  of  this  month  into  all  the  principal  places ; 
charging  very  particularly  his  said  electoral  highness  ta 
order  the  governors  of  the  places  in  which  tiiese  (roopa 
are  to  enter,  that  the  moment  they  shall  enter  they  aie  to 
give  notice  to  the  troops  of  your  lordships  not  to  be  at 
all  uneasy  at  it,  whikt  the  French  troops  eater  only  as 
aoxiliary  troops,  and  to  support  those  of  the  king  my 
master,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a  body  et 
troops,  very  much  superior  to  his,  in  the  places  whereof 
they  will  not  own  him  to  be  the  sovereign.  These,  my 
lords,  are  the  motives  and  the  reasons  which  his  most 
christian  majesty  has  had  to  cause  his  troops  to  enter 
into  tlie  places  of  the  king  my  master,  and  which  I  have 
orders  to  communicate  to  you  ;  assuring  you,  neverthe^ 
less,  that  their  majesties  are  still  in  the  same  disposition 
to  entertain  the  good  correspondence  and  friendship  with 
your  lordships,  and  to  enter,  for  that  end,  into  aH  just 
and  reasonable  expedients  as  if  the  troops  of  France  had 
i^rt  entered  i^ito  the  places  of  the  Spanish  Nethefiapds.'^ 
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Tlie  raolute  maimer  in  which  the  French  king  had 
thus  taken  posfession  of  the  bacrior  fortra»es,  threw  fbr 
a  time  the  conrtB  of  L<mdoa  and  the  Hagne  into  a  state 
e(  great  confusion  and  perplexity.  Anterior  to  that 
event,  tte  views  of  the  king  of  Eng^d,  and  still  mcHfe 
so  of  the  stales,  appear  to  haye  been  on  the  whdb  pa- 
cific ;  and  a  project  was  in  agitationi  of  which  the 
courts  of  V  ersailles  and  Madrid  were  not  uninformed, 
to  propose  to  the  latter  a  cession  of  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  archduke,  on  which  condition  it  was  understood 
that  Philip  of  Anjou  would  haye  been  left  by  them,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  emperor  followed  of  course  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy* 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  1701,  M.  D'Avaux 
was  sent  to  the  Hague  invested  with  full  powers,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Briord,  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  declaring  that 
the  king  his  master  was  ready  to  give  all  the  assurances 
on  this  head  which  could  be  reasonably  demanded  of 
him.  But  it  appeared  manifest  that  no  proposition, 
tendfcpg  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  empire^ 
would  be  listened  to ;  and  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in 
his  dispatch  of  February  15,  to  Mr.  Yemon,  in  allusion 
to  the  recoit  seizure  of  the  barrier  fortresses,  says, 
<<  When  I  took  notice  to  M.  de  Torcy  that  I  thought 
they  would  have  deferred  any  thing  of  this  nature  till 
they  had  seen  what  success  M.  D'Avaux  might  have 
had,  he  owned  to  me  that  they  would  have  done  it  had 
they  not  had  notice  that  endeayours  would  be  used  to 
piociire  Flanders  for  the  archduke;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  prevoit  such  a  proceeding,  since  the  accepting  the 
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willoftlielalekingwiisiii  order  to  keep  tbewbok  no- 
nurehy  entice,  and  the  dividing  of  My  pftrt  wottU  never 
be  oooaented  to."  The  count  de  TaUard,  at  an  audi* 
enoe  of  the  king  of  England,  repeating  verhally  the 
•aine  general  assurances  o£  his  master's  earnest  jdesire 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  the  maritime 
powers,  which  the  count  D^Avaux  hud  given  more 
formally  in  bis  memorial  to  the  States,  his  Britannic 
majesty  demandeci  of  him  if  he  had  nothing  in  paHicu' 
lav  io  propose  in  rdation  to  the  public  security ;  la 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  added^  fliat  if 
his  majesty  had  any  proposal  of  that  nature  to  make, 
and  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  him,  he  would 
transfer  it  to  his  master ;  to  which  the  king  replied, 
^^  that  when  be  had  he  would  dnect  the  secretary  of 
state  to  communicate  it  io  him."  But  from  the  time 
that  the  fete  of  the  barrier  towns  was  decided,  the  king 
of  England  api^ears  to  have  taken  his  final  resolution* 
From  that  period  the  overtures  of  count  Wratislan,  the 
imperial  ambassador  in  London,,  which  since  his  arrival 
in  December  (1700),  had  been  coldly  received,  or  rather 
repressed,  werc^  hearkened  to  with  attention ;  and  king^ 
William,  clearly  convinced  that  the  sword  must  now 
ultimately  decide,  engaged  with  all  that  ardor  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind  which  formed  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  character,  in  new  schemes  and  projects  of  opposi- 
tion to  France;  and  by  his  extraordinary  exertions 
during  the  shorl  but  interesting  and  important  term  of 
life  which  remained  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles 
apparenly  insurmountable,  he  revived  with  wonderful 
increase  of  energy  and  efibct  that  confederacy  which 
France  bad  found  it  difijcnit  in  the  former  instance  t^ 
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feutt^  and  wbich  in  the  sequel,  actuated  by  the  mag- 
uaijnoBS  spirit  origiaally  mftiBed  into  the  aalioiis  of 
Europe  by  the  BritSsh  aioiiarcfay  and  whidi  beseemed 
to  bequeath  to  them  as  a  sacred  l^acy ,  made  the  throne 
of  Lous  XIV.  to  tremble  under  him*  The  step  taken 
by  the  king  of  France,  though  fiital  in  its  consequences, 
eeemed  nevertheless  ai  the  time  to  answer  evecy  purpose 
expected  from  it.  A  second  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  States  General  by  M.  D'Avanx  a  few  days  after  the 
first,  in  which  he  urged  their  high  mightiaesses  in  Tery 
forcible  language  to  explain  their  real  intentions ;  ihej 
are  reminded  ^^  that  the  memorials  of  don  B.  de  Quiros, 
and  even  the  letter  of  the  king  of  Spain  himself  notify- 
ing his  acoGssioQ,  remain  unanswered,  and  they  are  ad- 
jured not  to  furnish  the  least  cause  to  surmise,  that  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  negotiation,  their  real  purpose 
was  to  procrastinate  matters  till  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  make  war."  An  immediate  and  formal  recognition 
of  hu  catholic  majesty  was  the  result  of  this  memorial. 
At  the  same  time  an  apologetical  letter  was  written  by 
the  States  to  the  king  of  England,  ailing  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  acknowledging  the  duke  of  Anjou 
vrithoui  any  condUion^  reserving  to  themselves  to  stipu- 
late in  the  n^otiation,  ready  to  begin,  the  necessary 
conditions  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe;  and  repre- 
senting the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack,  they  desire  that 
the  succoundue  to  them  by  treaty  may  be  in  readiness, 
that  they  may  rely  on  them  if  occasion  required.  This 
letter  or  memorial  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  bouse 
of  commons.  ^^  As  to  the  first  part  of  it,'^  said  the  king 
in  the  royal  message  accompanying  this  communica- 
tion,  ^^  I  think  it  necessary  to  ask  your  advice;  as  to 
o  o3 
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the  latter,  io  desire  your  assistance.''  So  spirited  an  ad« 
dress  was  letumed  by  the  house  to  this  message,  that 
Mr.  Vernon,  in  his  dispatch  of  February  20  (1701),  to 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  declares  ^^  it  has  fully  answered 
his  majesty's  desires.  I  hope,"  says  the  secretary,  ^'  it 
will  have  that  good  ^Sdct  on  your  side  as  to  produce  a 
fiiir  disposition  to  treat  upon  reasonable  terms,  that  a 
« war  may  be  prevented  which  I  see  we  shaU  not  dedine 
if  we  are  forced  into  it  by  necessity.'* 

From  this  time  the  king  of  England  assumed  a  much 
more  firm  and  elevated  tone  in  treating  with  France,  in* 
sisting  not  only  npon  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
barrier  fortresses  by  the  French  troops,  but  on  the  ab* 
solute  delivery  of  the  principal  of  them  as  cautionary 
towns  into  the  hands  of  England  and  Holland,  a  pro- 
position which  was  rejected  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
.with  indignation.  Nevertheless  the  professed  object  of 
king  William  being  merely  to  obtain  satisfaction  to 
the  emperor,  and  security  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  he* 
sitated  not  to  write  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Spain  (April  17),  felicitating  him  on  his  acces* 
sion  to  the  throne.  But  the  French  monarch  could  not 
be  so  deceived.  The  king  of  England  had  already  de* 
clarcd  to  his  parliament,  that  n^otiation  seemed  to  lie 
at  an  end ;  and  such  measures  had  in  consequence  been 
adopted  by  France,  as  justly  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  alarm  in  the  Dutch  nation ;  and  a  second  letter,  dated 
May  13,  was  written  by  the  States  General  to  the  king 
of  England,  expressive  of  their  extreme  solicitude  and 
apprehension  of  the  eveni^  critically  as  they  now  found 
themselves  situated. 

Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  count  D'Avauz  to  treat 
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jointly  with  the  deputies  of  thdr  hi^h  mightineases  and. 
English  resident  Mr.  Stanhope,  thej  say,  ^^  We  could 
diaw  nt>  other  condusion  ffom  this  procedure  bat  thai 
on  the  side  of  France  there  was  a^  design  to  end  the  con* 
fecences,  and  to  consent  io  none  of  the  securities  de« 
manded  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  your  majesty  and  our  republic.  We  are 
obliged  to  give  your  majesty  notice  of  all  this.  We 
protest  that  our  interests  being  the  same  with  those  of 
your  majesty  in  this  negotiation,  and  inseparaUe  one 
from  the  other,  \ie  shall  not  suffer  them  to  be  divided 
in  any  manner.  In  the  meanwhile,  sir,  we  cannot  bat 
represent  to  your  majesty  the  pressing  occasion  we  hare 
to  be  assisted  without  loss  of  time,  if  we  wUl  prevent  the 
ruin  we  are  threatened  with,  and  the  apparent  danger 
in  which  we  are.  You  know  to  the  bottom  the  state  of 
our  affidrs,  and  you  can  easily  judge,  if  it  be  possible  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  are,  to  jesist  forces  so  much 
superior  as  those  of  France  are.  It  is  that  which  makes 
us  desire  with  so  much  earnestness  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  parliament 
in  the  year  1678,  betwixt  king  Charles  II.  of  glorious 
memory,  and  this  state.  We  repeat  now  our  most 
earnest  instances. to  have  quickly  the  stipulated  sue* 
cours,  and  the  entire  execution  of  the  said  treaty.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  your  majesty  will  make  a'serious 
leflection  on  the  condition  in  which  we  are,  particularly 
afte|  the  positive  assurances  which  you  have  given  US| 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  were  to  interest  * 
themselves  vigorously  in  our  preservation,  and  to  assist 
us  in  the  necessity  in  which  we  s^e,  by  furnishing  th^ 
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8ticcoim  wc  Are  ^gtteA  abdnt*  We  will  tell  yon^  sir, 
in  what  condition  France  pats  itself^  and  your  majesty 
^ill  judge  bn^  tbat  if  our  fear  which  le-aaimalet  oar  de«* 
mands  be  Ul-lbaDded.  France,  not  contented  wiik 
having  taken  pottemon  of  all  the  places  in  ihe  Netibcr^ 
landi  that  remained  toSpatn,  has  thrown  into  them,  and 
causes  actually  every  day  formidaUe  forces  to  march 
thtther.  They  draw  a  line  from  the  Scheld,  near  AnU 
werp,  to  the  Maese :  they  are  going  to  begin  to  draw 
such  a  line  according  to  our  hdvices  from  Antwerp  to 
Ostend :  they  send  a  numerous  artillery  into  the  places 
that  are  nearest  to  our  frontiers :  they  make  with  gieaC 
diligence  many  magazines  in  Flanders,  in  Brabant,  in 
Guelderland^  and  at  Namur,  which  they  fill  up  with  all 
sorts  of  ammunition  for  war  and  subsistence,  besides  tho 
great  stores  for  forage  which  they  gather  from  aU  ports : 
they  build  forts  under  the  cannon  of  our  places :  bo* 
sides  they  have  worked,  and  work  stiU  continuaOy,  td 
draw  the  princes  that  are  our  friends  from  oar  interest 
to  make  them  enter  into  their  alliance,  or  to  engage 
them  to  a  neutrality  at  least.  In  short,  by  intrigues  and 
divisions  in  the  empire,  they  make  our  friends  uadess^ 
and  iaciease  those  of  France.  Thus  we  are  almost  snr« 
founded  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  See 
here,  sir,  without  any  disguise,  the  true  situation  to 
which  Ve  find  ourselves  reduced,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  what  is  fiu:t.  This  nmkes  us  hope,  thai  .at 
your  majesty  understands  our  affiurs  perfectly  well,  you 
^  will  agree  with  us  that  at  present  our  condition  is  worse 
than  it  was  dwnag  the  late  war,  and  worse  than  if  we 
were  actually  at  war ;  whilst  they  make  forts  luder  the 
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•eannoa  of  our  Mimg  places^  and  lines  along  our  froiv- 
tien,  withoat  our  beiog  able  to  hinder  it,  as  we  might 
do  If  ive  weie  at  war.'* 

The  reading  of  thb  j^thetic  representation  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  a  popular  as- 
temlAyf  adverse  as  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the 
members  were  from  motives  of  policy  and  of  party,  to 
divers  of  the  sentiments  tontained  in  it :  and  a  vote  im- 
mediatdy  and  unanimously  passed,  ^'  That  the  house 
would  effiictttally  assist  his  majesty  io  support  his  allies 
in  maintaining  the  libertt/  of  Europe,  and  would  im- 
mediatdy  provide  succours  for  the  States  General,  ac- 
•cording  to  the  treaty  of  1677/'  This  was  a  consider- 
able advance  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  though  the 
king  wdl  understood  what  was  meant  by  confining  him 
to  the  defensive  treaty  of  1677.  But  the  house  of  peers 
went  so  far  as  to  address  the  king  ^^  to  enter  into  a  strict 
league  oflfensive  and  defensive  with  the  states  for  our 
common  preservation,  and  to  invite  into  it  all  princes 
and  states  who  ate  concerned  in  the  present  visible  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.'*  To- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  session,  the  commons,  in 
reply  to  a  speech  from  the  throne,  recommending  to 
them  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  requisite 
'<  for  the  encouragement  of  our  allies,  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  such  alliances  as  may  be  most  effectual  for  the 
common  interest,  yielding,"  as  the  historian  Ralph  ex- 
presses it,  ^<  to  the  current  of  the  times,"  presented  an 
address  to  the  king,  ateuring  hun  that  upon  all  occa- 
sions the  boose  would  be  ready  to  assist  his  majesty  in 
suppeirting  those  alliances  his  majesty  should  think  fit 
to  make,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  and  the  States 
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General,  fat  the  pveservatioB  of  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
the  prosperity  and  peace  of  England,  and  for  reducbg 
theexorbitant  power  of  France."  Early  in  Jaly  (1701), 
the  king  arrived  in  Holland,  where  on  taking  his  seat 
in  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  he  was  addressed 
by  their  high  mightinesses  in  a  speech  overflowing  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  They  declared  ^^  that  they  would 
leave  nothing  undone  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country.  The  laudable  disposition,"  say  they,  ^'  of 
the  English  nation  in  our  fiivour,  and  in  favour  of  the 
common  cause,  deserves  the  most  sincere  acknowledge 
ments ;  convinced  as  we  are  how  much  we  may  iriy 
on  their  courage  and  valour,  which  have  attained  so 
high  a  character  in  the  world;  And  we  aie  in  debt  to 
your  majesty  for  a  new  obligation  in  exciting  this  fa« 
vourable  disposition  in  your  subjects,  more  especially  as 
it  is  accompanied  with  such  proofs  as  the  promised 
succours."  The  king  of  Great  Britain  having  now  do* 
termined  on  his  future  measures,  Mr.  Stanhope  was 
ordered  to  acquaint  M.  D'Avaux  ^^that  a  provision 
having  been  made  in  the  partition  treaty  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  emperor,  he  had  instructions  from  his 
master  not  to  proceed  in  the  confidences  unless  such 
satisfaction  was  given."  This  communication  was 
made  to  M.  D'Avaux  when  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
don  B.  de  Quiros,  the  Spanish  minister,  whither  the 
English  envoy  followed  him.  M.  D'Avaux,  surprised 
and  somewhat  disconcerted,  said  that  was  not  the  place 
for  such  a  declaration.  To  which  Mr.  Stanhope  briskly 
replied,  that  his  orders  were  to  make  it  wherever  be 
should  find  him.  All  this  M.  D'Avaux  reported  to  his 
<X)urt,  «  which,"*  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  earl  of 
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Manchester,  ^<  appesffed  io  be  extremely  incensed  both 
at  the  matter  and  manner."  <<  I  had  yesterday,^'  says 
hhi  Icnrdship  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Yemon,  July  88,  ^'  a  con- 
ference with  M.  de  Torcy,  and  I  found  him  not  satis- 
fied with  the  proceedings  at  the  Hague.  He  said  that 
M •  D'Avaux  was  sent  only  to  treat  with  England  and 
HoUand,  in  Telation  to  their  securities,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor.  It 
is  certain  that  this  court  will  not  consent  to  any  thing 
concerning  the  emperor,  since  that  mbst  tend  to  the 
dismembering  the  Spanish  monarchy :  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  whatever  the  emperor  is  to  have,  he  must 
gain  it  by  main  force." 

In  consequence  of  the  turn  things  bad  now  token,  M. 
O'Avaux  received  his  letters  of  revocation,  which  be 
presented  to  the  States  July  86,  accompanying  it  with 
a  long  memorial,  in  which  the  ambassador  expressed 
bb  hope  that  their  high  mightinesses  would  have  avoided 
the  dangerous  embarrassments  they  exposed  themselves 
to  in  intermixing  foreign  interests  with  their  own.  ^^  That 
his  most  christian  majesty  was  too  clear-sighted  to  be  so 
in^Msed  upon  as  to  expect  success  from  the  continuance 
.  of  the  conferences,  afler  the  declamtion  the  envoy  of 
England  had  madetin  the  name  of  the  king  his  master : 
that  their  lordships  were  informed  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  declaration  had  been  made ;  that  the  engsigc- 
ments  of  their  lordships  with  the  king  of  England  were 
too  close ;  that  it  was  too  well  known  they  submitted 
themselves  blindly  to  his  sentiments;  and  that  they 
took  what  measures  were  most  agreeable  io  him  to  leave 
any  doubt  that  they  had  not  already  resolved  to  make 
the  same  declaration  i  that  if  he  had  not  the  satisfaction 
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of  accomplishing  the  intentions  of  his  majaty  in  lcar« 
ing  the  peace  established  between  him  and  the  united 
provinces,  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  having 
made  it  appear  that  it  was  not  his  majesty ^s  &ult  if  a 
rupture  followed.  As  also  that  his  majesty  was  armed 
only  for  the  defence  of  the  king  his  grandson,  and  that 
if  it  had  been  his  purpose  to  make  conquests,  it  had 
been  an  easy  task  for  him  when  his  forces  first  came 
upon  their  frontiers,  and  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themselves:  that  this  was  what  they  had 
made  public  themselves,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact  so 
warranted  by  their  own  testimony,  ought  to  have  con- 
vinced them  that  it  was  always  in  their  own  power  to 
obtain  that  security  from  his  majesty  which  they  believed 
they  had  lost  when  the  king^s  grandson  succeeded  to 
tlie  crown  of  Spain,  &c." 

In  their  answer  to  this  memorial,  their  high  mighti* 
nesses  observed  that  their  recognition  of  the  king  of 
Spain  did  not  prevent  reasonable  satisfaction  being  given 
to  the  emperor :  and  that  the  king  of  France  ought  to 
be  convinced  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  provinces,  commerce,  or  riches,  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  their  preservation :  that 
they  had  done  nothing  that  could  be  construed  ^^  a 
breach  of  the  treaties  which  confirmed  and  sealed  their 
sovereignty ;"  that  their  provinces  were  always  free  and 
sovereign  ;  that  their  ancestors  had  spent  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  assert  their  freedom,  and  they  were  resolved 
to  do  the  like ;  that  they  were  sorry  to  hear  the  count 
D^Avaux  expected  no  success  from  the  conferences,  be^ 
cause  of  the  English  envoy's  declaring  that  satisfactimi 
must  be  given  to  the  emperor.    That  they  owned  with 
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the  king  of  Great  Britain  they  thought  it  leafionable  to 
treat  of  satisfaction  to  that  prince ;  and  that  the  em- 
peror should,  in  order  thereto,  be  inrited  into  the  ne- 
gotiation.    That  the  states  did  not  blindly  follow  the 
king  of  Great  Britain's  sentiments,  but  had  a  great  de- 
ference for  his  advice,  because  they  were  persuaded  he 
was  wholly  inclined  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  con* 
vinced  he  sought  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  their  re- 
public :  that  they  had  been  obliged  indeed  to  arm,  but 
did  not  begin  to  do  it  till  they  saw  their  barrier  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  which  had  cost  them  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  possessed  by  French  troops,  and 
great  preparations  of  war  made  there ;  that  their  jealousy 
was  besides  considerably  increased  by  the  strict  union 
which  appeared  every  day  between  France  and  Spain ; 
that  they  had  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to 
preserve  his  majesty's  friendship ;  bnt  if  they  must, 
eontrary  to  their  own  inclinatioii,  enter  into  a  war,  they 
should  have  no  cause  to  blame  themselves  for  it,  and 
therefore  hoped  the  Almighty  would  protect  thcfni,  8cc. 
Though  the  general  strain  of  this  reply  was  somewhat 
haughty,  it  is  evident  from  the  concluding  paragraph,' 
that  some  hopes  were  yet  cherished,  at  least  by  the 
more  cool  and  dispassionate  members  of  the  assembly, 
that  an  accommodation  might  yet  take  place,  and  that 
no  urgent  or  absolute  necessity  existed,  which  could 
warrant  them  in  plunging  the  nation  whom  they  repre- 
sented and  governed  into  the  perils  and  horrors  of  war. 
They  profess  ^^  it  would  be  st  singular  pleasure  to  them  if 
the  said  count  would  postpone  his  departure  for  some 
time,  in  hope  some  occasion  would  offer  to  resume  the 
conferences,  and  conduct  them  ta  a  happy  issue  lor 
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the  esfablishment  of  the  general  peace,  and  their  crwn 
particular  security.  In  confirmation  of  which  they  had 
ciused  this  resolution  to  be  delivered  to  him  as  an 
answer  (o  his  memorial,  before  he  had  his  audience  of 
le;ive,  and  received  his  re-credentialf  letters  upon  it." 
A  copy  of  this  memorial  being  transmitted  to  the  Dutch 
resident  at  Paris^  and  laid  before  M.  de  Torcy,  that 
roinbter  by  the  direction  o[  the  most  christian  king,  re- 
plied, that  it  was  well  understood  ;  that  a  due  respect 
was  observed  in  it  to  the  king ;  but  that  for  the  rest  it 
was  considered  only  as  an  expedient  to  gain  time  in 
order  to  prepare  for  a  war. 

Agreeably  to  this  answer,  M.  D'Avaux  on  the  8th  of 
August  received  his  final  orders  to  return.  When  it 
was  certain  that  the  n^otiation  would  not  be  resumed, 
and  not  till  then,  the  plan  of  an  offensive  alliance  was 
finally  adjusted  between  the  maritime  powers  and  the 
emperor.  Hitherto  it  would  have  sufficed  for  .the  pur- 
pose of  accommodation  to  have  reinstated  the  Dutch  in 
the'full  and  exclusive  possession  of  tlie  barrier  fortressesy 
and  to  have  ceded  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  the  emperor. 
But  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  signed  September  7,  1701 , 
and  which  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  em- 
pire, Savoy,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  various  other 
powers,  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Grand  Alliance : 
the  views  of  the  high  contracting  powers  were  extended 
much  farther.  By  the  Uiird  article,  satisfaction  is  to 
be  procured  to  the  emperor  in  the  Spanish  succession, 
and  sufficient  security  for  the  dominions  and  comroeice 
of  the  allies.  By  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  the  cs* 
sential  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  confederates  engage  to 
endeavour  to  recover  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  to  be  a 
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barrier  between  Holland  and  France,  without  dktinctt j 
apecifyiDg  io  whom  they  shall  be  uUimately  allotted ; 
lifcew»e  the  ddchy  of  Milan  and  the  kin^^doms  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  demesnes  belonging  to  the 
crowa  of  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  for  the  security 
of  the  emperor;  and  it  is  farther  stipulated  that  his 
majesty  and  the  states  may  seize  what  lands  and  cities 
they  can  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies  and 
keep  them*  By  the  7th  and  8th  articles  the  confede- 
lates  engage  fiiithfully  to  communicate  their  designs  to 
one  another ;  .and  that  no  party  shall  treat  of  peace, 
trace,  &c.  but  jointly  with  the  rest;  a  stipulation  in 
the  sequel  flagrantly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

On  the  17th  of  September  an  edict  was  published  in 
France,  prohibiting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  impor- 
tation of  British  manufectures  and  merchandize.  But 
nearly  at  the  same  period  a  much  greater  injury  and 
insult  was  offered  to  the  English  crown  and  nation,  by 
the  public  recognition,  on  the  part  of  Louis,  of  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  death  of  the  old  abdicated  monarch  king  James,  at 
£t.  Germaine's,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  The 
earl  of  Manchester  was  ordered  immediately  to  kave 
Paris ;  and  the  people  of  England,  being  struck  with 
amazement  and  indignation  at  this  open  yiolation  of  the 
treaty  of  Bystrick,  by  which  Louis  had  formally  recog- 
nissed  the  title  of  William  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  sent 
up  addresses  from  all  parts^  expressive  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  their  sovereign^  and  abhorrence  of  the 
perfidy  and  ambition  of  France.  The  whole  nation  was 
BOW  inflamed  with  tbe  rage  of  war  and  revenge.   In  this 
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disposition  of  the  public  mind  the  king  (Nor.  II.)  di$* 
folved  the  parliament,  in  which  the  tory  interest  had 
ao  strongly  predominated^  and  oonrened  by  the  adnoe 
ckicAy  •£  the  lords  Somers  and  SunderVmd^  a  new  par* 
liament  to,  meet  Deeeaiber  SO,  previous  to  which  the 
principal  offices  of  gOYemment  worn  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  whigs.  On  the  day  appointed  tiM  king  opened 
the  parliament  with  a  speech  much  admired  aad  cele* 
bmted  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  though  the  stale 
of  the  king's  health  was  not  such  as  to  cause  aiiy  gene- 
ral apprehension  of  danger  at  this  period,  it  proved  to 
be  the  last  and  indeed  almost  the  dying  qpeech  of  this 
justly  renowned  monarch* 

SPEECH   OF  KING   WltLIAM   TO    BOTH   HOUSES   OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

December  30,  1701. 

My  lords  and  gentlemev, 

I  PROMISE  myself  you  are  met  together  full 
of  the  just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of  Euiope,  and 
that  resentment  of  (he  late  proceedings  of  the  Frendk 
king,  which  has  been  so  fully  and  universally  exprened 
in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my  people. 

The  owning  and  setting  up  the  pretended  priaoe  of 
Wales  for  king  of  England  is  not  only  the  highest  in« 
dignity  offered  to  me  and  the  whole  nation,  but  does  so 
nearly  concern  every  man  who  has  a  regard  fior  (he  pro- 
testant  rdigion,  or  the  present  and  future  ^iei  and  hap- 
piness of  your  country,  that  I  need  not  press  you  to  lajr 
it  seriously  to  heart,  and  to  conaider  what  &rther  cf- 
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feciaal  means  maybe  used  for  seburiog  the  succession  of 
the  crown  in  the  protcstant  line,  and  extinguishing  the 
hopes  of  all  pretenders  and  their  open  or  secret  abettors. 
By  the  French  king's  placing  his  grandson  on  the  throne 
of  Spaia,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oppress  the  rest  of  £u« 
fope,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  measures  be  taken. 
Under  this  pretence  he  is  become  the  real  master  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy ;  he  has  made  it  to  be  entirely 
depending  on  France,  and  disposes  of  it  as  of  his  own 
dominions ;  and  by  that  means  he  has  surrounded  his 
jieighbours  in  such  a  manner,  that  though  the  name  of 
peace  may  be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  are  put  to  the 
expence  and  inconveniences  of  war.  This  must  affect 
England  in  the  nearest  and  most  sensible  manner,  in  re- 
ispect  to  our  trade,  which  wiU  soon  become  precarious 
in  all  the  valuable  branches  of  it ;  in  respect  to  our  peace 
and  safety  at  home,  which, we  cannot  hope  should  long 
continue ;  and  in  respect  to  that  part  which  England 
ought  to  take  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  general  calamity  with  which 
the  rest  of  Europe  is  threatened  by  this  exorbitant  power 
of  France,  I  have  concluded  several  alliances  according 
to  the  encouragement  given  me  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  which  I  will  direct  shall  be  laid  Ixlore  you,  and 
wU<;h  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  enable  me  to  make  good. 

There  are  scmie  other  treaties  still  depending  that  shall 
be  likewise  communicated  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
perfected. 

It  is  fit  I  should  tell  yoU  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
upon  this  parliament.  All  matters  are  at  a  stand  tiU 
jour  resolutions  are  known^  and  therefore  no  time  ought 

10 
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to  be  lost.  You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by  GocTi 
blessing,  to  secttie  to  yon  and  yonr  posterity  the  qniet 
enjoyment  of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not 
wanting  to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  antient  vigour 
of  the  I  nglish  nation.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  my  opi« 
nion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  occasion  you  have 
no  reason  to  hope  for  another. 

In  order  to  do  yonr  part,  it  will  be  necessary  to  havcf 
a  great  Strength  at  sea,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  our  ships  in  harbour ;  and  also  that  there  be  such  a 
force  at  land  as  is  expected  in  proportion  to  the  forces 
of  our  allies. 

.    Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commoks^ 

I  do  recommend*  these  matters  to  you  tritk 
that  concern  and  earnestness  which  their  importance  re- 
quires. At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  press  you  ^  take 
care  of  the  public  credit,  which  cannot  be  preserved  but 
by  keeping  sacred  that  maxim  that  they  shall  never  be 
losers  who  trust  to  a  parliamentary  security.  It  is  aU 
ways  with  regret  when  I  do  ask  aids  of  my  people:  but 
you  will  observe  that  I  desire  nothing  which  relates  to 
any  personal  expence  of  mine.  I  am  only  pressing  you 
io  do  all  you  can  for  your  own  safety  and  honour  at  so 
critical  and  dangerous  a  time ;  and  am  willing  that  what 
is  givcii  shall  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
for  liihich  it  is  intended.  And  since  I  am  speaking  on 
tills  head  I  think  it  proper  to  put  you  in  mind  that, 
during  the  late  waf,  I  ordered  the  accounts  to  be  laid 
yearly  before  the  parliament,  and  also  gi^Ve  my  assent  to 
several  bills  for  taking  the  public  accounts,  that  ray  sab» 
jects  might  have  satisfaction  how  the  money  given  for 
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tbe  war  iiras  applied.  And  I  am  wOUn^  that  matter 
Inaj  be  put  in  any  farther  waj  of  examination :  that  it 
faay  appear  ivhether  there  were  anj  misapplicatiohs  and 
Inismariagements,  or  whether  the  debt  that  remaitts  upo& 
Us  has  really  arisen  firom  the  shortness  of  the  supplies  or 
the  deficiency  of  the  funds.  I  hate  already  told  you 
how  necessary  dispatch  will  be  for  carrying  on  that  great 
public  business  whereon  our  safety  and  all  that  is  valu* 
Able  to  tts  depends.  I  hope  what  time  can  be  spared 
will  be  employed  about  those  other  very  desirable  things 
tvhich  I  have  so  often  recommended  from  the  throne; 
{  mean  the  forming  some  good  bills  for  employing  the 
poor,  for  encouraging  trade^  and  the  farther  suppressing 
of  vice* 

MT  LORD8>  AND  GENTIrEMEy^ 

I  HOPE  you  are  come  together  detehniiied 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  and  difierences,  and  re- 
solved to  act  with  a  general  and  hearty  concurrence  for 
promoting  the  common  cause ;  which  alone  can  makfe 
thb  a  happy  s^siojt.  I  should  think  it asgreat  a  bless- 
tng  as  could  befal  England,  if  I  could  ooserve  you  as 
much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappy  fiital  animo- 
Bities  which  divide  and  weaken  you^  as  I  nm  disposed  to 
make  all  my  subjects  safe  and  easy  as  to  any,  even  the 
highest)  offences  committed  against  me.  Lei  me  conjure 
yon  to  disappoint  the  only  hopes  of  our  enemies  by  your 
unanimity.  1  have  shewn,  and  will  always  shew,  how 
desirous  I  dm  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my  people. 
Do  yeu  in  like  manner  lay  aside  parties  and  divisions. 
Let  theite  be  no  other  distinction  heard  of  among  us  for 
the  future  but  of  those  who  are  for  the  protestant  leli- 
VOL.  tu  P  p 
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gion  and  the  present  establishment,  and  of  those  vha 
mean  a  popish  prince  and  a  French  government.  I  will 
only  add  this ;  if  you  do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  see 
England  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  be  indeed 
at  the  head  of  the  protestant  interest,  it  will  appear  bj 
your  right  improving  the  present  opportunity. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE   HOUSE   OF  COMMONS* 
MOST  GRACIOUS  SOVEREIGN, 

We  your  majesty  ^s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  commons  of  England  in  parliament  assembled^ 
.do  return  our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  your 
majesty  for  your  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne^ 
and  humbly  crave  leave  to  assure  your  majesty  that  this 
house  will  support  and  defend  your  majesty's  lawful 
and  rightful  title  to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  agamst 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  his  open  and  se- 
cret abettors  and  adherents,  and  all  other  your  majesty^;» 
enemies  whatsoever*  And  we  will  enable  your  majesty 
to  shew  your  just  resentment  of  the  affront  and  indignity 
offered  to  your  majesty  and  this  nation  by  the  French, 
king,  in  taking  upon  him  to.  declare  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire* 
land.  And  we  are  firmly  and  unanimously  resolved  to 
maintain  and  support  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  dominions  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  in  the  protestant  line,  as  the  same 
is  settled  by  an  act,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
and  farther  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  hst  parlia- 
juent^  entitled  '^  An  act  for  the  fiirthcr  limitatioo  of 
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the  crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 
■of  the  subject/'  And  for  the  better  effecting  the  same^ 
we  will  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  enable  your  majesty 
to  make  good  all  those  alliances  your  majesty  has  made^ 
or  shall  make,  pursuant  to  the  addresses  and  advice  of 
your  roost  dutiful  and  loyal  coihmons  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment, for  the  preserving  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  re- 
ducing the  exorbitant  power  of  France* 

The  above  address  was  presented  January  9^  ITOS^ 
by  the  whole  house^  and  his  majesty  returned  the  fdl* 
lowing  answer : 

G£NTLEM£N, 

I  GIVE  you  my  hearty  thanks  fot  this  ad* 
dfess>  which  I  look  upon  as  a  good  omen  for  the  session. 
The  unanimity  with  which  it  passed  adds  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  I  receive  ftom  it.  So  good  a  step  at  yout 
first  entrance  upon  business  cannot  but  raise  the  hopes 
of  all  who  wish  well  to  England,  and  to  the  common 
cause.  I  can  desire  no  more  of  you  than  to  proceed  as 
you  have  begun,  and  I  depend  upon  it.  For  when  I 
consider  how  cheerfully  and  universally  you  concurred 
in  this  address,  I  cannot  doubt  but  every  one  of  you 
will  sincerely  endeavour  to  make  it  efiectual  in  all  the 
parts  of  it. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  thus  opening 
in  a  manner  unusually  auspicious,  the  king  having 
fully  recovered  his  popularity,  and  the  two  houses  ap- 
pearing disposed  to  hearken  with  respect  and  attention 
to  any  proposition  relating  to  the  public  welfare  which 
ppg 
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sbould  be  made  to  them  on  tke  part  of  the  crown,  ihs 
king  deemed  it  a  favorable  opportunity,  ill  as  he  then 
ivas,  and  incapable  as  the  generality  of  persons  in  his 
situation  would  have  been  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  pub* 
lie  affairs,  to  send,  February  28,  170S,  the  following 
message,  on  a  subject  ever  near  to  his  heart,  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  being  the  last  they  ever  received 
from  him  i 

WILLIAM  R, 

His  majesty  being  at  present  hindered  by 
an  Unhappy  accident  from  coming  in  person  to  his  par** 
liament,  is  pleased  to  signify  to  the  house  of  peers  (com- 
mons) by  message,  what  he  designed  to  have  spoken  to 
both  houses  from  the  throne;  His  majesty  in  the  first 
year  of  hb  reign  did  acquaint  the  parliament  that  cchu* 
missioners  were  authorized  in  Scotland  to  treat  with  suck 
commissioners  as  should  be  appointed  in  England,  of 
proper  terms  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  and  at  the 
some  time  expressed  his  great  desire  of  such  an  union. 
His  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  can  more  con- 
tribute to  the  present  and  future  security  and  happiness 
of  England  and  Scotland,  than  a  firm  and  entire  union 
between  them ;  and  he  cannot  but  hope  that,  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  our  present  circumstances,  there 
"will  be  found  a  general  disposition  to  this  union.  His 
majesty  would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if,  during  his 
reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making  both  kingdoms 
one  might  take  place,  and  is  therefore  extremely  desir- 
ous that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  might  be  set  on  foof^ 
and  does  in  the  most  earnest  manner  recommend  this 
affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
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On  tlie  17ih  March  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  by 
commission  y  using  a  stamp  for  the  purpose  of  signature, 
to  the  famous  abjuration  bill.  So  that  the  three  last 
public  acts  of  his  life  were  very  memoi-able.  His  last 
speech,  his  last  message,  and  his  last  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive authority,  testifying,  as  it  were,  to  his  latest  mo- 
ments, and  vriih  his  departing  breath,  bis  ardent  wishes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  general  happiness,  and  his 
detestation  of  tyranny  in  every  form,  political,  civil,  and 
religions.  He  died  March  8,  1T02,  in  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  life — a,  \i(e 
dtsttnguislicd  beyond  all  others  by  a  series  of  great  and  * 
heroic  actions,  the  invariable  object  of  which  was,  not 
like  that  of  other  heroes,  the  ruin  or  destruction,  but 
ii}e  leal^  essential,  and  permanent  welfare,  of  mankind, 
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QUEEN  AN?*^E,  a  woman  of  an  excellent  heart,  but 
of  a  very  narrow  understanding,  had  imbibed  from  eadjr 
education  a  strong  predilection  for  high-church  and 
tory  principles.  These  principles  had  i^ecessarily  under- 
gone some  modification  from  the  great  and  recent  event 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  tories  cordially  concurred, 
in  spite  of  former  animosities,  with  their  political  adver- 
saries the  whigs.  The  antient  dogmas  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance  could  not  therefore,  in  preset 
circumstances,  be  maintained  in  their  full  extent,  and  the 
doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  established  by  an  act 
which  was  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  basis  of  the 
new  settlement,  was  no  longer  called  in  question.  But 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  two  state  factions,  when  the 
danger  which  united  them  was  dissipated,  remained  as 
inimical  and  irreconcileable  as  ever..  The  systems  of 
government  which  they  respectively  adopted  were  in- 
deed wholly  opposite  in  their  nature  and  tendency. 
The  principles  of  the  whigs,  with  which  their  practices 
were  by  no  means  always  in  unison,  were  directed  to  the 
advancement  and  security  of  liberty  civil  and  religious. 
The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  whenever  carried  be- 
yond the  just  limits  of  political  utility,  appeared  to  them 
as  encroachments  and  usurpations  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  they  regarded,  or  professed  to  r^ard, 
with  a  jealous  eye,  every  extension  of  the  monarchical 
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aathoritj.    Their  maxims  of  goverament  vf^re  mild  ancT 
conciliatory  ^  measures  of  coercion  and  violence  being 
resorted  to  by  them  -with  reluctance,  and  from  a  clear 
.  conviction  only  of  their  necessity.' 

The  spirit  of  the  tory  system  seemed  on  the  contrary 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  governors  rather  than 
of  the  governed*  '  Though  the  adherents  of  this  system 
could;  not  now  deny  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  ex«- 
treme  cases,  they  deprecated  the  discussion  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  truth,  and  made  in  effect  all  pditical  virtues 
and  duties  to  centre  in  submission  to  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state.  Conceiving  that  .the  slightest  tendency  to 
disobedience  could  not  be  too  severely  repressed,  they 
were  most  pleased  and  gratified  when  the  sovereign  au« 
thority  was  exercised  with  harshness  and  haughtiness, 
on  the  avowed  principle  that  mankind  were  to  be  ruled 
chiefly  by  fear,  and  persuaded  that  those  lawless  pas« 
sions  which  led  to  sedition  and  rebellion  were  to  be  re^ 
strained  only  by  a  high  and  imperious  domination, 
ultimately  tending,  as  they  conceived,  to  the  general 
security  and  happiness.  From  this  delineation  of  the 
opposite  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  principles  of  the 
whigs  were  very  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  factious,  and 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness. 
But  as  all  governments  and  all  individuals  possessed  of 
power  are  naturally  prone  to  exceed  the  limits  of  mo«' 
deration  in  the  cxerdse  of  it,  the  far  greater  danger  lay 
on  the  other  side ;  namely,  that  the  principles  of  toryism 
would  habitually  predominate,  and  that  the  spirit  of. 
domination  would  terminate  in  the  spirit  of  oppression.  . 
In  the  important  sense  now  stated  and  explained,  the 
two  parties  of  whigs  and  tories  will  ever  subsist  under 
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eirerj  fornn,  and  more  especially  under  every  free  fbrm^ 
of  goyernmeiit>  and  there  U  no  reason  for  discarding 
fastidiously  the  use  of  the  terms.  In  both  parties  indi« 
yiduals  may  doubtless  be  found  of  the  highest  respecta-i 
bility ;  and  amongst  the  most  enlightened  of  those  who 
are  chiefly  sdlcitous  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  tho 
just  and  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
on  the  other  to  preserve  entire  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  very  faint  shades  of  diflkrenoe  would  pro- 
bably be  discovered  on  a  dispassionate  examination  and 
eomparisoh  of  sentiments. 

On  the  87th  February,  1703,  terminated  the  first  ses* 
aion  of  the  first  parliament  elected  in  the  present  reign, 
in  the  course  of  which  manifest  proo&  appeared  of  the 
decided  ascendancy  of  thetories;  although  much  of  the 
xage  of  i>arty  was  restrained  and  moderated  by  the  po* 
litical  sagacity  of  the  gieat  leaders,  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  men  who  possessed  an  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  indubitable  talents  for  go- 
vernment. The  epeech  of  the  queen  to  the  two  houses, 
previous  to  the  prorogation,  contained  the  following  re^ 
markable  andcharacteristic  paragraph : 

MT  LOBDS,  AND  GEfiTTLEMEK, 

I  DESIRE  and  expect  from  you  that  yoi^ 
make  it  your  business  iu  your  several  counties  to  conr 
linue  and  preserve  the  quiet  and  satisfaction  of  my  subr 
jects.  I  hope  such  of  them  as  have  the  misfortune  to 
dissent  from  the  church  of  England  will  rest  secure  and 
satisfied  in  the  act  of  toleration,  which  I  am  resolved  to 
maintain;  and  that  all  those  who  have  the  happiness  and 
advantage  to  be  of  the  church  of  England,  will  consider 
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tfaat  I  have  had  my  educatioii  in  it,  and  that  I  hav^ 
been  willing  to  run  gteat  haasards  for  its  picserration ; 
and  therefore  they  may  he  very  sure  I  shall  always  make 
it  my  own  particular  care  iq  encoutage  and  maintain 
this  church  as  by  law  established,  and  every  the  least 
member  of  it,  in  all  their  just  rights  and  priyileges. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  io  the  solicitude  of  this 
good  and  pious  princess  for  the  preservation  of  the 
CHCfRCH,  and  not  to  any  attachment  which  she  felt  for 
the  interests  of  civil  liberty,  may  be  ascribed  the  part 
ahe  todc  in  the  late  revolution,  which  she  nevar  con* 
ceived  to  be  capable  of  vindication  upon  the  principles 
avowed  by  the  great  body  of  the  whigs. 

But  for  the  queen's  own  comment  upon  this  passage, 
me  may  refer  to  a  lett^  written  by  her  at  (his  period  to 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough — ^the  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  two  friends  being  carried  on  under  the  af- 
fected names  of  Morley  and  Freeman.  It  may  be  tran- 
aiently  remarked  that  the  queen  had  been  accustomed 
to  style  herself  ^^  the  unfortunate  Morley^'  from  the  aera 
of  the  death  of  her  only  and  darling  child,  the  duke  of 
Glocester,  a  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes;  and  the  loss 
of  whom  was  ill  compensated  to  his  disconsolate  mother 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  crown.  Such  is  the  insufliciency 
pf  human  grandeur  to  coilfer  happiness  I 

#  «  «     .       «  « 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  my  dear  Mrs.  Frecman^s 
that  I  was  blessed  with  yesterday,  that  she  liked  my 
speech ;  but  I  cannot  help  being  extremely  concerned 
you  are  so  partial  to  the  whigs ;  because  I  would  not 
Idaye  you  and  your  poor  unfortuiiate  faithful  Morley 
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differ  in  opinion  in  the  least  thing.  What  I  said  when 
I  writ  last  upon  this  subject  does  not  proceed  from  any  . 
insinuations  of  the  other  party  ;  but  I  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England,  and  I  know  those  of 
the  ^'higs,  and  that  it  is  that  and  no  other  reason  which 
makes  mc  think  as  I  do  of  the  last. 

And  upon  ray  word,  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  you  are 
mightily  mistaken  in  your  notion  of  a  true  whig ;  for  the 
character  you  give  of  them  does  not  in  the  least  belong 
to  them  but  to  the  church.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on 
Ibis  subject,  only  b^,  for  my  pror  sake,  that  you  would 
not  sliew  more  countenance  to  those  you  seem  to  have  go 
much  inclination  for  than  to  the  church  party* 


In  two  years  afler  tliis  the  tories  having  highly  oflended 
the  queen,  by  moving  for  an  invitation  to  the  electieat 
dowager  of  Hanover  to  reside  in  England,  and  the  whigs 
having  paid  their  court  to  her  majesty  by  opposing  it, 
she  expressed  her  change  of  opinion  relative  to  the  two 
parties'— a  change  sudden  and  transient,  in  the  fidlowiiiy 
terms : 

^^  I  believe,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  and  I  shall  not  disagree 
as  we  have  formerly  done,  for  I  am  sensible  of  the  ser« 
yices  those  people  have  done  me  that  yon  hare  a  good 
opinion  of,  and  will  countenance  them,  and  am  tbo* 
roughly  convinced  of  the  malice  and  insolence  of  them 
that  you  have  always  been  speaking  against**^ 
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LETTER  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 

TO  THE 

PARLIAMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A,  D.  1704, 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  secret  predilection  of 
lord  Godolphin  for  <he  interests  of  the  exiled  fiimilj, 
and  the  relQ  wish  probably  entertained  by  him  for  their 
restoration  on  terms  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom^  civil  and  religious^  there  appears  not  the  least 
evidence  that  he  at  any  period  imagined  such  an  event 
likely  or  practicable. 

On  the  contrary,  from  his  first  entrance  into  admi- 
nistration^ he  adopted  such  measures  as  were  directly  cal- 
culated to  frustrate  their  projects  and  extinguish  their 
hopes ;  particularly  in  what  related  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Scottish  crown.  In  the  first  parliament  held  at 
Edinburgh,  June  9th,  1702,  subsequent  to  the  queen's 
accession,  the  duke  of  Queensbury ,  high  commissioner^ 
recommended  to  them  the  consideration  of  an  union  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  and  commissioners  were  actually 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  those  nomi- 
nated by  the  English  parliament.  And  though  the 
overtnic  of  the  earl  of  Marchmont  for  settling  the  suc- 
cession was  discountenanced  by  the  high  commissioner, 
noofience  was  taken  at  his  conduct  in  this  instance  by 
the  friends  of  tiie  house  of  Brunswick,  the  overture  itself 
being  evidently  pcematutc,  and  very  iUrtimed,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  doubts  entertained  by  a  large  proportioii 
ef  the  nation  of  the  regularity)  and  even^validity,  of  the 
nets  passed  in  this  session. 

The  second  parliament  met  on  the  6th  May,  1703, 
the  duke  of  Queensbury  acting  a  second  time  as  high 
commLision(r.  But  though  the  tories  "v^ere  now  in 
power,  the  queen^s  advocate,  sir  James  Stuart,  oflfered, 
at  an  early  period,  ^^  an  act  for  rescinding  an  act  of 
the  third  parliament  of  king  Charles  II.,  establishing 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  next  blood  in  the 
royal  line  of  whatsoever  religion, — so  far  as  the  same 
was  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  right  and  the  present 
settlement  made  in  king  Willifim's  time."  This  would 
have  amounted  to  a  virtual  settlement  of  the  crown  on 
the  house  of  Brunswick  as  the  nearest  protestants  of  the 
royal  blood.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  ml* 
nistry  exerted  themselves  strongly  in  support  of  this 
overture,  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  had  other  ob« 
jects  in  view,  would  not  suffer  it  even  to  be  read,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  considemble  majority  tliat  it  should  lie 
npon  the  table.  Th6  third  parliament  was  convened  at 
Edinburgh,  July  6tb,  1704,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale 
bciog  high  CQmmissionar.  This  nobleman,  five  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  session,  presented  to  the  Estates 
a  remvkable  letter  from  the  queen,  recommendkig,  in 
very  energetic  terms,  the  settlement  of  thesuccesaoa  in 
the  protestant  line.  In  lieu  of  which  the  famous  act  of 
security  passed,  to  the  extreme  chagrin  of  loid  Godol- 
pbiq,  who,  from  this  period,  justly  regarding  the  situa- 
tion of  afiairs  as  most  alarming  and  critical;  exerted  him«* 
«elf  vigorously  to  effect  an  union  of  the  two  countries, 
which  by  efforts  of  great  ability  and  perseverance  he  a4 
last  happily  accomplibhcd. 
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ANNE  R. 


MY  LORDS,  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Nothing  has  troubled  us  more  since  our 
accession  to  the  crown  of  these  realms  than  the  unsettled 
state  of  aflfairs  in  that  our  antient  kingdom.    We  hoped 
that  the  foundations  of  differences  and  animosities  that, 
io  our  great  regret,  we  discovered  among  you,  did  not 
lie  so  deep  but  that,  by  the  methods  We  have  proceeded 
in,  they  might  have  been  removed.    But  instead  of  suc- 
cess in  out  endeavours,  the  rent  is  become  wider ;  nay, 
divisions  have  proceeded  to  such  a  height,  as  to  prove 
matter  of  encouragement  to  our  enemies  beyond  sea  to 
employ  their  emissaries  among  you,  in  order  to  debauch 
our  good  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  render 
that  our  antient  kingdom  a  scene  of  blood  and  disorder, 
jnerdy,  as  they  speak,  to  make  you  serve  as  a  diversiom 
But  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  none  of  our  subjects, 
but  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  laws  for  their  crimes 
or  men  of  low  and  desperate  fortunes,  or  that  are  other- 
wise  inconsiderable,  have  given  ear  to  such  pernicious 
contrivances.    And  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
assurances  given  us  by  those  now  entrusted  with  our 
authority,  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
convince  our  people  of  the  advantage  and  necessity  of 
the  present  measures.    For  we  have  always  been  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  late  mistakes  did  not  proceed  from  any 
want  of  duty  and  respect  to  us,  but  oidy  from  different 
opinions  as  to  measures  of  government.     This  being 
the  case,  we  are  resolved,  for  the  full  contentment  and 
satisfaction  of  our  people,  to  grant  whatever  can  in  lea* 
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son  be  demanded  for  rectifying  of  abuses  and  qnieiing 
the  minds  of  all  our  good  subjects.  In  order  to  this  we 
have  named  the  marquis  of  Tweecldale  our  high  commis- 
sioner, he  being  a  person  of  Tvhose  capacity  and  pro* 
bity,  or  qualifications  and  dispositions  to  serve  us  and 
the  country,  neither  we  nor  you  can  have  any  doubt. 
And  we  have  fully  empowered  him  to  give  you  un- 
questionable proo&  of  our  resolution  to  maintain  the  go« 
Tcmment  both  in  church  and  state  as  by  law  established 
in  that  our  kingdom;  and  to  consent  to  such  laws  as 
shall  be  found  wanting  for  the  further  security  of  both, 
and  preventing  all  encroachments  on  the  same  for  the 
future.  Thus  having  done  our  part,  we  are  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  do  yours,  but  will  lay  hold  on 
this  opportunity  to  shew  the  world  the  sincerity  of  the 
professions  made  to  us,  and  that  it  was  the  true  love  of 
your  country^  and  the  sense  of  your  duty  to  it,  and 
therefore  not  the  want  of  duty  to  us,  for  we  shall  always 
lieckon  these  two  inconsistent,  that  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  late  misunderstandings.  The  main  thing  that  we 
vecommend  to  you,  and  which  we  recommend  to  you 
with  all  the  earnestness  we  are  capable  of,  is  the  settling 
of  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  as  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  your  own  peace  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  our  quiet  and  security  in  all  our  dominions, 
and  for  the  reputation  of  our  affairs  abroad  ;  and  con- 
sequently for  the  strengthening  the  protestant  interest 
every  where.  This  has  been  our  fixed  judgment  and 
resolution  ever  since  we  came  to  the  crown ;  and  though 
hitherto  opportunities  have  not  answered  our  intentions, 
matters  are  now  come  to  that  pass,  by  the  undoubted 
^evidence  of  the  designs  of  our  enemies^  th&t  a  longer  de- 
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lay  of  settling  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line  may 
have  very  dangerous  consequences,  and  a  disappoint- 
ment of  it  would  infallibly  make  that  our  kingdom  the 
seat  of  war,  and  expose  it  to  devastation  and  ruin.  As 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  government  with  regard 
to  the  successor,  we  have  empowered  our  commissioner 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  whatever  can  in  reason  be  de- 
manded, and  is  in  our  power  to  grant,  for  securing  the 
sovereignty  and  liberties  of  that  our  antient  kingdom* 

We  are  now  in  a  war  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  time  of  the 
funds  that  were  lately  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
land  forces  being  expired,  and  the  said  funds  exhausted^ 
provision  ought  also  to  be  made  for  supplying  the  ina^ 
gazines  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  repairing  the 
forts  and  castles,  and  for  the  charge  of  thp  frigates  that 
prove  so  useful  for  guarding  the  coasts.  We  earnestly 
recommend  to  you  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  piety  and  discouragement  of  vice  and 
immorality ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  care  to 
encourage  trade  and  improve  the  product  and  manu* 
factories  of  the  nation ;  in  all  which,  and  every  thing 
else  that  can  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
people,  you  shall  have  our  hearty  and  ready  concur- 
rence. We  shall  only  add,  that  unanimity  and  modera- 
tion in  all  your  proceedings  will  be  of  great  use  for 
bringing  to  a  happy  issue  the  important  affairs  that  we 
have  laid  before  you,  and  will  be  also  most  acceptablr 
to  us*    So  we  bid  you  heartily  fareweL 

Given  at  our  Court  at  fVindsor  Castle,  the  25th  day  qfJunCj 
1704,  atid  of  our  Reign  the  3d  Year, 
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BATTLE  OF   BLENttElif* 

A^D.  169B. 


bV%^  dF  HARLBOEOITdH  tO   ttR*   SECRETARV 
HARLET4 

Camp  di  Hochstei^  August  U^  1704* 

I  GAVE  yoii  an  account  dH  Sunday  of  thd 
situation  ve  were  then  in^  and  that  ure  expected  to  heatf 
theenemy  would  pass  the  Danube  at  Lawingen^  in  ordef 
to  attack  prince  Eugene.  At  eleven  that  night  we  had 
an  expi^ss  from  him  that  the  oieiny  were  come  over,  and 
desiring  that  he  might  be  reinforced  as  soon  as  pdssible  i 
whereupon  I  ordered  my  brother  Churchill  td  advance 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  his  twenty  battalionsi 
and  by  three  the  whole  army  was  in  motion^  For  the 
greater  expedition  I  ordered  part  of  the  troops  to  pass 
over  the  Danube,  and  follow  the  march  of  the  twenty 
battalions ;  and  with  most  of  the  horse  and  the  foot  of 
the  first  line  I  passed  the  Lech  at  Rain,  and  came  over 
the  Danube  at  Donawert ;  so  that  we  all  joined  the 
prince  that  night,  intending  to  advance  and  take  this 
camp  of  Hochstedt.  In  order  whereto  we  went  Out  on 
Tuesday  early  in  the  morning,  with  forty  squadrons,  to 
view  the  ground,  but  found  the  enemy  had  already  pos* 
sessed  themselves  of  it :  whereupon  we  resolved  to  attack 
them,  and  accordingly  we  marched  between  three  and 
four  yesterday  morning  from  tlie  camp  at  Monster^ 
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leaving  all  oar  teats  standifiig.  About  six  we  came  ia 
new  of  the  Ga^my^  wbd,  we  found,  did  not  expect  lo 
eudj  a  yisit.  The  cannon  began  to  play  about  half  an 
iiottr  after  eight.  Thejr/ormed  themseives  in  two  bodies ; 
the  elector,  with  M .  Marsin  and  their  troops  on  our 
right,  and  M.  de  Tallard  with  all  hb  own  on  our  left, 
which  last  fell  to  my  shtre.  They  had  two  little  riTulets, 
^ides  a  morass,  before  them^  which  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  over  in  their  view ;  and  prince  £ugene  was 
forced  to  take  a  great  compass  to  come  to  the  enemy, 
so  that  it  was  one  o^clock  before  the  battle  begun.  It 
lasted  with  great  vigour  till  sunset^  when  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Wc  have  cut  off  great 
numbers  of  t)iem,  as  well  in  the  action  aA  in  the  retreat^ 
besides  upwards  of  diirty  squadrons  of  the  French, 
which  I  pushed  into  the  Danube,  where  we  saw  tho 
greatest  part  of  them  ))erish ;  monsieur  de  Tallard, 
with  several  of  his  general  officers,  being  taken  prisoners 
1^  the  same  time.  And  in  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
which  the  enemy  had  intrenched  and  fortified,  and 
where  they  made  the  greatest  opposition,  I  obliged 
fwenty-six  entire  battalions,  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  at  dii»cre«£ 
tioo.  We  took  likewise  all  their  tents  standing,  with 
jtheir  cannon  and  ammunition,  as  also  a  great  number 
0f  standards,  kettle  drums,  and  colours,  in  the  action ; 
ao  that  I  reckon  the  greatest  pari  of  M.  Tallard's  army 
is  taken  or  destroj'ed.  The  bravery  of  all  our  troops  on 
this  occasion  cannot  be  expressed  :  the  generals,  as  well 
to  the  officers  and  sddiers,  behaving  themselves  with  th«l 
greatest  courage  and  resolution,  the  horse  and  dragoons 
having  becBxybUfed  to  charge  four  or  five  several  times* 
VOL.  lu  Q  a 
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The  (ste^t  tfnd  M.  de  Matsiii  v/^ext  M  advftntegemtiffjr 
p&sidiy  thlit  prince  Eug^xe  could  ttiake  tto  imptvsdkMi 
till  the  thinl  attack,  hi  neat  seven  at  might,  when  ht 
niade  a  gteat  slaughter  of  them ;  but  being  near  a  wood- 
side,  a  good  body  of  Bavarians  retired  into  it>  and  tke 
nest  of  that  army  retreated  towards  Lawingen,  it  beinj; 
too  late,  and  tbe  troops  too  mudk  tired,  to  pvrsne  them 
far.    I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  prince's 
good  conduct,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  on  this 
occasion.    You  *win  please  to  lay  this  before  her  ma- 
jesty and  his  royal  highness,  to  vrhom  I  send  my  lord 
Tunbridge  with  the  good  news.  I  pray  you  will  likewise 
inform  yourself,  and  let  hie  know  her  majesty's  pleasure^ 
as  well  relating  to  M.  Tallard  and  the  other  general 
officers,  as  for  the  disposal  of  near  twdve  hundred  other 
officers,  and  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  common 
ioldiers,  who  being  all  made  prisoners  by  her  majesty's 
troops,  are  entirdy  at  her  disposal :  but  as  the  charge  of 
subsisting  these  officers  and  men  must  be  very  great,  I 
presume  her  majesty  will  be  inclined  that  they  be 
changed  for  any  other  prisoners  that  otter.    I  should 
likewise  be  glad  to  receive  her  majesty'is  directions  fbr 
the  dispatch  of  the  standards  and  colours,  whereof  I 
have  not  yet  the  number,  but  guess  there  cannot  be  less 
than  one  hundred,  which  is  more  than  ha^been  taken  in 
any  battle  these  many  years.    You  will  easily  believia 
that  in  so  long  and  vigorous  an  action,  the  ^English^ 
^ho  had  so  great  a  share  in  it,  must  have  sufiered  as 
Well  in  cffioers  as  men,  but  I  have  not  yet  the  partica- 
lan. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

MARLBOROUGH. 


m 

iSTTERS 

PROM  7HS 

bUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH 

TOTSB 

DUKE   OP  SHREWSBURY. 

A.  D.  1705. 


THEjfEf^/  of  the  iwofoUowing  letters,  from  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  to  the  duke  of  Shtewsbuiy,  displays  in 
strong  colours  the  chagrin  of  diat  great  commander,  in 
being  obliged,  from  a  total  feilure  of  the  promised  co* 
ojieration  on  the  pant  of  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  to  re« 
treat  from  die  Moselle  to  the  Meuse.  The  second  ex« 
hibits  no  less  resentment  and  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Dutch  field««depQtie6,  in  compelling  him  to  desist 
from  an  attack  upon  the  French  army  under  M.  Vil- 
leroy,  vhich  he  had  concerted  with  M.  D'Auyerquerque 
urith  every  prospect  of  success. 


DUKB  OF  MAHLBOBOUGH  TO  THE  DURE  OF  SHREWS* 
BURT. 

MaestridUy  June  30, 1705. 
nr  XiORD, 

BY  the  failure  of  our  friends  in  all  they  pro- 
mised me  on  tht  Moselle,  I  have  been  obliged  to  march 

«a9 
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back  to  the  Meuse.    I  was  fifteen  days  togetlier  in  <&€ 
camp  of  Elft,  without  beiag  joined  by  any  troops  but 
what  were  in  the  English  and  Dutch  pay,  though  1 
was  to  have  been  considerably  reinforced  by  the  Ger- 
mans immediately  upon  my  taking  the  field ;  and  find- 
ing already  a  scarcity  of  forage  by  the  unseasonable 
cold  weather,  which  had  destroyed  all  the  grass  and 
oats,  with  no  manner  of  hopes  of  being  supplied  in  any 
reasonable  time  witli  horses  and  carriages,  promised  for 
bringing  up  our  great  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Saar 
Louis,  where,  if  we  had  been  once  posted,  we  should 
have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  subsistence  out  of 
Lorraine :  all  these  disappointments  obliged  me  to  yield 
to  the  pressing  instances  of  the  States  and  their  gene- 
rals to  come  hither  to  their  rdief.     M.  de  ViUeroy  had 
already  taken  Hoy,  and  was  corae  before  Liege,  where 
he  had  begun  to  mise  his  baCteries^  and  was  threatening 
Limburg  and  Cologne  by  detachments  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  upon  our  approach  he  drew  off  his  cannon,  and 
.  sent  it  back  to  Namur,  retiring  with  his  army  to  Ton- 
gres,  where  it  was  resolved  to  have  marched  directly  ia 
him  to-morrow,  but  J  have  just  now  advice  that  he  is 
marched  this  morning  to  Montenac  towards  their  lines, 
so  that  the  first  thing  we  shall  do  will  be  to  retake  Huy. 
When  I  marched  from  Treves,  I  left  there  sixteen  bat* 
talions  of  foot,  and  fifteen  squadrons  of  horse  fi>r  the  se* 
curity  of  that  place,  in  hopes  I  might  have  been  able  to 
have  returned  to  the  Moselle  in  five  or  six  weeks,  but  I 
have  received  advice  that  those  troops  have  already 
abandoned  the  place,  without  being  attacked.     When 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  grace^  I  shall  tdl 
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you  a  great  deal  more  of  the  usage  I  liave  met  with ;  ii| 
the  meaji  time  I  heartil/  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and 
am  with  the  greatest  truth  aud  sincerity^ 

My  lord,  &c.  fipc, 

OUKB  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  THB  DUKE  OF  SHRBWS- 
AVUT. 

Camp  at  Corbais,  August  SI*,  1705. 

MV  LORD, 

I  WAS  flattering  myself  with  the  hopes  of 
the  long-expected  happiness  of  seeing  your  grace  in 
these  parts,  when  I  received  the  honour  of  your  letter 
of  the  iOth  i;ist.  with  an  account  of  your  being  laid  tip 
with  a  fit  of  the  gojiit.  I  assure  you  I  take  great  share 
in  whatever  you  suffer ;  and  am  the  more  concerned  at 
your  present  illnessy  because  it  deprives  me  of  the  sole 
satisfaction  I  had  proposed  to  myself  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign ;  for  which  loss,  however,  I  should  think 
myself  sufficiently  recompensed,  if  for  a  transient  fit 
you  should  at  length  get  rid  of  your  old  distemper.  Our 
army  is  in  a  manner  laid  up  too  by  a  disease,  for  which 
J  see  no  cure,  otherwise  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
we  might  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
enemy's  country,  in  order  to  which  I  had  at  the  camp 
at  Meldert,  with  great  -difficulty,  got  together  a  provir 
^ion  of  about  ten  days  bread,  and  having  marched  four 
days  together,  through  several  defiles  and  part  of  the 
Bots  de  Loignies,  the  army  came  the  18th  inst.  into  a 
spacious  plain  with  only  the  Ysche  between  us  and  the 
enemy.  About  noon  we  were  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
and  having  visited  the  posts  with  M.  D'Auverquerquei 
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•We  resdved  to  attaick,  thinking  them  was  no  more  to  d9 
bnt  to  order  the  troops  to  advance  ;  when  the  deputi^ 
of  the  States,  having  consulted  their  other  generab, 
would  not  give  their  consent,  so  that  I  was  with  great 
regret  obliged  to  quit  the  enterprize,  which  promised  all 
imaginable  sncceto,  and  to  march  back,  with  the  me- 
lancholy prospect  of  being  able  to  do  nothing  more  this 
campaign,  whereof  so  much  still  remains  behind,  than 
make  the  siege  of  lieeuwe,  and  demolish  the  lines. 
.This  disappointment,  at  a  time  when  our  expectations 
are  so  little  answered  elsewhere,  makes  me  very  uneasy, 
and  since  all  my  remaining  consolation  is  in  your  good 
company,  I  hope  as  soon  as  you  have  your  healthy 
nothing  will  hinder  you  from  hastening  this  way. 

I  am,  &c.  Sec. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

P.  S.    The  last  disappointment  vexes  me  so  much , 
that  I  am  dead  with  the  head-at;h,  which  I  hope  will 
"prevail  with  you  to  pardon  my  making  use  of  Mr,  Car* 
donnel's  hand. 
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SPEECH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 

TO  BOTH 

HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

October  25,  iTjQS. 
Mr  LOEDfli^NO  GENTLEMEN^ 

I  HAVE  been  very  desirous  to  mert  you  as 
Mily  as  I  thought  you  might  be  called  together  without 
inGoavenienoe  to  yourselFet,  and  it  is  with  much  satia- 
Action  I  observe  so  full  an  appearance  at  the  opening  of 
the  parliament,  because  it  is  a  ground  for  me  to  conr 
dude  you  are  all  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  prose- 
cuting the  just  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  there- 
foie  are  truly  sensible  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance  to  us  to  be  timely  in  our  preparations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  if  the  Frmch 
king  continues  master  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the 
baluioe  of  power  in  Euri^  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  he 
will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  ingross  the  trade  and  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  No  good  £nglishmiMi  could  at 
any  time  be  content  to  sit  still  and  acquiesce  in  ^ch  a 
prospect ;  and  at  thb  time  we  have  gveat  grounds  to 
hope,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  arms,  and 
those  of  our  allies,  a  good  foundation  is  laid  fpr  restoring 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  the 
consequences  of  which  ^vill  not  only  be  safe  a^d  advao* 
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tageous,  but  glorious  for  England.  I  may  add  we  hare 
learned  by  our  own  experience,  that  no  peace  witlj 
France  will  last  longer  thain  the  first  opportunity  of 
their  dividing  the  aUies,  and  of  attacking  some  of  them 
with  advantage.  All  our  allien  must  needs  be  so  sen- 
sible this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  I  make  no 
doubt  but  measures  will  spon  be  so  concerted  as  that,  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves,  we  shall  seb  the  next 
campaign  begin  offensively  on  all  sides  against  our  ene-> 
mies  in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  I  must  therefore  de« 
sire  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
grant  me  the  supplies  which  will  be  requisite  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  next  year's  sefvibe,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider,  thfitthe  giving  with 
all  possible  dispatch  will  make  the  supply  itself  much 
more  effectual.  The  firmness  and  conduct  which  the 
duke  of  Savoy  has  shewn  amidst  extreme  difficulties,  is 
lieyond  example.  I  have'ncA  been  waiting '  to  do  ali 
that  was  possible  for  me  in  Order  to  his  being  support* 
ed.  I  ou^ht  to  take  notice  id  you,  that  the  king  of 
Prussia's  troops  have  been  very  useful  to  this  end«'  Your 
approbation  of  that  treaty  last  session,  and  the  encou- 
ragement you  gave  upon  it,  leave  me  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  renew  it  for  another  year.*  I  take  this  occasion 
to  assure  you,  that  not  only  whatever  shall  be  granted 
by  patliament  for  bearing  the  charge  of  the  war,  shall 
be  laid  out  for  that  purpose  with  the  greatest  faithful- 
ness and  management,  but  that  I  will  continue  to  add, 
out  of  my  own  revenue,  all  I  can  reasonably  spare  be- 
yond the  necessary  expences  for  the  honour  of  the  go^ 
vernmentt  '        •  -       »   . 
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Hy  hOnX>9f  AND  GSNTI^BMEN, 

BY  an  act  passed  the  last  T^inter,  I  was  ena- 
tUtd  to  appoint  commissioners  for  tbis  kingdom,  to 
treat  with  commissioners  to  be  empowered  by  authority 
of  parliament  in  Scotland,  concerning  a  nearer  and  mo^ 
complete  union  botween  the  two  kingdoms,  as  soon  rm 
«n  act  sholild  be  made  therje  for  that  purpose,  I  think 
it  proper  for  me  to  acquaint  yon,  that  such  an  act  ii. 
passed  there ;  and  I  intend  in  a  short  time  to  cause  com* 
missions  to  be  made  out,  in  order  to  put  the  treaty  on 
foot,  which  I  lieaTtily  desire  may  prove  successful,  bcr 
Qftuse  I  am  pensuaded  that  an  union  of  the  two  king^ 
doms  will  not  only  prevent  many  inconveniences  whicli 
may  otherwise  happen,  but  must  cohduoe  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  both  nations :  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  have  your  assistance  in  bringing  this  great  work  to 
agood  Gondusion.  There  is  another  union  I  think  my* 
self  obliged  to  recommend  to  yon  in  the  most  eamesi 
and  affectionate  manner;  I  mean  an  union  of  minds 
and  affections  amongst  ourselves.  Jt  is  that  whick 
would,  above  all  things,  disappoint  and  defeat  the 
liqiieB  and  designs  of  our  enemies. 

I  cannot  hut  with  grief  observe  there  are  some  amongst 
us  who  endeavour  to  foment  animosities ;  but  I  per- 
suade myself  they  will  be  found  to  be  veiy  few,  when 
you  appear  to  assist  me  in  discountenancing  and  defeat- 
.  ing  such  practices.  I  mention  this  with  a  little  more 
warmth,  because  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  so 
very  malicious  as  even  in  print  to  suggest  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established  to  be  in  danger  at  Uiis 
lime. 
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/  I  am  willing  to  hope  not  one  of  my  subjects  caa 

really  entertain  a  doubt  of  my  affecti<m  to  the  cborch, 
fit  so  mi|cb  as  suspect  that  it  will  not  be  my  chief  caie 
to  support  it,  and  leave  it  secure  after  mes  and  theiov 
Ibie  we  may  be  certain  that  they  who  go  about  to  in* 
,  ainnate  things  of  this  nature,  must  be  mio^  aud  the  king* 

dom's  enemies,  and  can  only  mean  to  cover  designs 
which  they  dare  not  publicly  own,  by  endeavouring  to 
distract  us  with  unreasonable  and  groundless  distrusts 
and  jealousies.  I  must  be  so  plain  as  to  tdl  you,  the 
]beBt  proofs  we  can  all  give  at  present  of  our  ceai  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church,  will  be  to  join  heartily  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  enemy,  who  is  certainly 
engaged  to  extirpate  our  religion,  as  well  as  to  reduce 
this  Mngdpm  to  slavery,  I  am  fully  resolved,  by  God's 
assistance,' to  do  my  part;  I  will  always  affectionaldy 
impport  and  countaiance  the  church  df  England,  as  bj 
law  established ;  I  will  inviolably  maintain  the  tolera* 
lion  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevail  with  my  subjects  to 
fey  aside  their  divisions,  and  will  study  to  make  them 
aS  safe  and  ea3y ;  I  will  endeavour  to  promote  religioii 
and  virtue  amongst  them,  and  to  enoouiage  trade  and 
every  thing  else  that  may  make  them  a  flourishing  and 
bappy  people ;  and  they  who  shall  concur  lealously 
with  me  in  carrying  on  these  good  designs,  shall  bp 
sure  of  my  kindness.and  &vour» 

This  was  by  far  the  most  admired  and  celebnited 
speech  delivered  from  the  throne  since  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  the  last  of  king  WiUiam  excepted;  and  it 
lireatfaes  throughout  the  same  ardent  and  magnanimous 
epirit.    As  a  composition,  it  affords  no  un&Y^^urabfe 
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^pechnen  df  the  talents  of  tbc  kird  keeper  Gowper,  to 
whom  it  was  tmirersallj  ascribed^aad  who,  immedii* 
stelj  pieriotts  to  the  meeting  of  parliament^  bad  super- 
seded sir  NaUiaii  Wright  im  the  possession  <rfthe  great 
seal.  The  domestic  policy  inculcated  in  this  speech  ; 
the  union  of  minds  and  a&ctions ;  the  mutual  forbear* 
ance^  toleration,  candour,  generosity,  and  public  spuii^ 
so  earnestly  recommended  in  it;  are  maxims  founded 
on  the  basis  of  eternal  wisdom,  and  they  constitute 
what  may  properly  be  denominated  the  system  of 
whiggism,  contrasted  with  the  animosity,  the  rancour^ 
flie  violence,  bigotry,  and  spirit  of  persecution,  which 
characterise  the  genuine  system  of  toryism.  The  queen 
herself  was  as  much  a  tory  as  her  natutal  goodness  of 
heart,  and  her  deference  to  the  advice  and  opinions  of 
individuals  of  more  discernment  than  herself,  would 
suffisr  her  to  be.  The  torics  most  grievoudy  o&nded 
her  notwithstanding,  by  their  impolitic  motion  in  tho 
present  session  of  parliament,  for  inviting  over  the 
princess  Sophia :  from  which  time  she  adopted  cordially 
the  resolution  of  throwing  herself  and  her  aflhirs  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  enjoyed  the  royal  fiivour 
^exclusively  till  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year  1706, 
when  the  violence  practised  upon  her  in  the  rude  and 
indecent  importunity  with  which  the  dismission  of  sir 
Charles  Hedges  was  urged  and  enforced,  revived  her 
disgust  to  the  whig  party,  and  disposed  her  to  seek  a 
leconciliation  with  her  ancient  friends  the  tories,  the 
pernicious  effects  of  which  the  nation  soon  experienced, 
and  had  long  reason  to  lament.  The  foreign  politics  of 
this  speech  are  liable  to  great  exception.  For,  first.  The 
pplicy  of  the  war  itself  appears  extremely  questionable; 
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Spain  in  Hi  present  state  of  debility  bein^  rather  an  is* 
cnmbrance  to  France  than  bringing  any  addition  ot 
■trength  to  her  ally ;  not  to  mention  that  after  the  death 
of  the  reigning  monarch  Louis  the  XlVth,  iuvj  far  ad- 
Tanced  in  years,  the  jxilitical  connection  of  the  twa 
kingdoms  must  be  of  very  precarious  duration.  But 
secondly,  Admitting  the  war  to  be  originally  just  and 
necessary,  the  object  of  it  was  now  totally  changed  ; 
and  instead  of  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  ia 
Older  to  obtain  a  secure  barrier  for  Holland  and  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  as  an  equiralent  or  sati&- 
laction  for  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  an  open  avowal 
was  now  made  that  hostilities  were  to  be  prosecuted  for 
the  glorious  purpose  of  restoring  the  monarchy  of  Spain 
to  tiie  house  of  Austria ;  a  chimerical  and  romantic 
projcet,  in  the  eflfort  to  accomplish  which,  seas  of 
human  blood  must  undoubtedly  be  shed^and  in  all  pro* 
bability  shed  in  vain.  The  incon^stency  of  the  speech 
is  remarkable  in  asserting,  in  the  ^ame  breath,  ^f  that 
tlie  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  destroyed  by  the  po- 
litical union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns/'  and 
^'  that  the  success  of  tl^c  confederacy  against  those  two 
prowns  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  utter  dissolution  of 
that  connection."  The  blessing  of  God  is,  however,  in^ 
%'oked  as  usual  in  support  of  a  war,  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  which  boldly  to  impeach,  or  even  mildly  and 
modestly  to  question,  those  whose  interest  it  prompted, 
and  whose  ambition  it  gratified,  considered  as  an  induf 
bitablo  symptom  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty. 
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Letter  of  sir  Rowland  gwynne 


TO  THE  I 

I 


EARL  OF  STAMFORD. 

J.  D.  1705. 


THE  muinerous  and  zealotis  adheiente  of  the  protest* 
ant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  were  by  no  means 
pleased  with  the-opposition  made  by  the  whig  ministers 
in  the  house  of  lords  to  the  celebrated  motion  of  lord 
Haversham  for  inviting  the  dectress  Sophia  to  take  up 
her  rendence  in  England^  The  princess  herself  was  ex* 
tremdy  dissatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  the  motion,  till 
she  received  from  lord  Hali&x,  who  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Herenhausen  at  the  end  of  the  session,  invested 
"with  a  public  character,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  whole 
business.  And  the  regency  act,  which  the  whigs  brought 
forward,  being  negatived,  fully  demonstrated  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  attachment  to  the  electoral  family. 

During  the  height  of  the  ferment  occasioned  by  what 
was  regarded  by  many  as  the  inconsistent  and  even 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  whig  ministers,  appeared  di- 
vers publications  on  the  subject,  abounding  with  excla- 
mations and  reproaches.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  a  letter  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
from  sir  Rowland  Gwynne,  a  fiamin'g  zealot.of  the  whig 
party,  who  had  been  for  some  years  resident  at  the  court 
of  Hanover,  and  who  was  known  to  enjoy  a  great  share 
of  the  &vour  and  confidence  of  the  electress  dowager, 
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ithose  sentiments,  he  was,  not  without  good  leason,  sup- 
posed- to  echo,  though  that  princess  thought  proper 
subsequently  to  disavow  for  herself,  and  her  son,  alt  par- 
ticipation in  this  impnideat  letter ;  which  was  dated 
January  I,  1706,  from  Hanover,  and  imported  in  sub- 
stance, '^  that  the  princess  Sophia  being  kiformed  that 
her  good  intentions  to  the  queen  and  nation  were  misre^ 
presented,  some  having  reported  that  she  might  give 
rise  to  intrigues  against  the  queen  and  the  public  if  she 
came  thither,  she  thought  herself  therefoie obliged  to  in- 
iferm  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  oth^s  to 
whcNu  she  wrote,  aod  also  to  teU  the  duke  of  Afaiiba^ 
rough  and  the  earl  of  Sunderknd,  when  they  wore  ai 
Hanover,  that  siie  would  always  most  sincerely  maintain 
n  true  friendship  with  the  queen,  and  also  be  ready  to 
comply  with  the  desires  of  the  nation  in  whatever  de^ 
pended  upon  lier,  though  she  should  hazard  her  person 
jn  passing  the  seas  if  they  thought  it  necessary  towardd 
the  establishment  of  the  protestant  succession,  and  (or 
4he  good  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  ia  the  mean  time 
-the  lived  in  great  quiet  and  content  there,  withoilt  moA* 
dling  with  parties  or  cabals,  and  left  it  to  the  queen  and 
•parliament  to  do  wiiatever  they  should  think  fit.  That 
none  but  Jacobites  can  have  the  malice  to  invent  and 
iusinuate  to  others  that  the  presaioe  of  the  successor  was 
-dangerous ;  that  we  had  been  proud  to  say  that  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  people  of  England,  and  our  po- 
sterity, were  most  obliged  to  the  whigs,  next  io  the  king, 
for  settling  the  succession  of  that  most  senme  house ; 
and  bow  much  should  we  be  to  be  blamed  if  we  should 
lose  this  merit  by  parting  with  our  principles  that  weve 
so  well  grounded  upon  bonomr  and  the  public  go^dj  ami 
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hy  dafltroyitiglheiroilLof  oaro^m  hands  fiir  ft  base  and 
Qnoertain  intenst,  or  for  a  Mind  obedifnoe  ta  those  mha 
led  others  where  the^  pleased,  and  yet  were  led  them^ 
wAves  by  their  passionfi  or  inaginary  prospectB,of  whkk 
they  nigfat  yet  be  dtsappotnted !  For  if  they  hoped  to 
get  into  friwr'by  9uch  methods,  they  could  not  be  long 
•crvioeablc,  nor  pveseire  the  favor  they  spug^,  £>r  they 
would  ooon  be  cast  off  when  it  was  fiDfond  that  they  had 
lotft  the  esteem  and  f^Eeotion  of  the  people  by  their  weak 
and  meroenary  condacL    lliat  they  could  nof  do  any 
tiling  that  would  better  please  their  enemies,  for  whik 
they  thought  to  keep  down  the  tones  by  a  majority,  and 
oppose  them  even  in  things  so  reasonable  and  just,  they 
would  raise  the  reputation  of  that  party  instead  of 
lessening  it.     That  he  was  sorry  for  those  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon ;   but  they  who  had 
wicked  designs  might  one  day  repent  of  them,  for  (hey 
must  eidier  plunge  the  nation  into  the  greatest  oonfu- 
aion  to  make  it  unable  to  punish  them,  or  be  answerable 
for  the  dangers  into  which  they  were  like  to  bring  it. 
That  he  could  not  conceive  what  colour  any  body  could 
•have  for  so  base  an  insinuation  as  that  the  coming  of 
(he  ekctress  into  England  would  set  up  two  courts  tlial 
would  oppose  each  other,  for  the  elcctress  declared  that 
she  wouM  be  entirely  united  with  the  queen,  and  that 
all  those  who  imagined  slie  would  countenance  any  in- 
trigue against  her  majesty  would  be  very  much  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations.     That,  supposing,  con- 
-trary  to  all  appearance,  that  discontented  ill  men  might 
impose  upon  the  electress's  good  nnture,  and  incline  her 
to  do  such  things  as  might  displease  the  queen,  what 
hurt  could  that  do,  since  her  royal  highness's  court 
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could  have  no  power  in  England^  and  must  be  subject 
la  the  queen's  court  ?  to  that  it  was  most  absurd  to  nuike 
people  believe  that  this  i^retended  opposition  of  Ihe  two^ 
ODurts  could  bring  the  nation  into  so  great  dangers  n» 
those  they  might  avoid  by  having  the  protestant  heir 
in  the  kingdom*  That  the  keeping  the  protestant  heir 
at  a  distance  must  be  grounded  upon  two  suppositions 
equally  wicked  and  criminal-^  1st ,  that  the  queen  was 
against  the  elcctress's  coming  over — ^and  2dly,'  that  her 
being  in  England  during  the  queen's  life  was  a  thing  ill 
in  itsdf.  That)  in  short,  to  oppose  the  further  securing 
of  the  protestant  succession  was  to  act  directly  for  the 
Jacobites ;  and  to  hinder  the  successor's  coming  into 
£ngland  was  to  oppose  the  further  securing  of  the  sue* 


^  This  letter  giving  great  and  just  offence  to  the  mi« 
iiistry,  a  formal  complaint  was  made  of  it  in  the  house 
of  commons,  who  thdfcupon  came  to  a  resolution  ^^  that 
it  was  a  ^baudalous,  false,  aiid  malicious  libel,  tending 
to  create  a  misunderstanding  between  h6r  majesty  and 
the  princess  Sophia,  and  highly  reflecting  upon  her  ma- 
jesty, upon  the  princess  Sophia,  and  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  that  an  address  be 
presented  to.  her  majesty  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
give  orders  for  the  discovery  and  prosecuting  the  aa« 
thoT,  printer,  and  publishers,  of  the  said  pamphlet,  and 
that  the  said  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  lords 
at  a  conference,  and  their  concurrence  desired  there' 
unto."  The  lords  readily  concurred  with  the  com*' 
moAs,  and  upon  the  two  houses  presenting  the  address 
on  the  12th  March  (1706),  pursuant  to  the  said  resolii^ 
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tions^  th6  queen  told  them  *<  that  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  her  thaii  so  seasonable  au  instance 
of  their  concern  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  be« 
tween  her  and  the  princess  Sophia,  and  of  their  care  to 
defeat  the  artifices  of  designing  and  malicious  men* 
That  she  was  fully  sensible  of  the  very  ill  designs  of  the 
paper  ivhich  they  had  so  justly  censured,  and  she  would 
not  fail  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  complying^ 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  with  all  they  desired  in 
their  address."  Accordingly  Mr.  Chafles  Gildon,  the 
publisher  of  Sir  Rowland  Gwynne^s  letter,  was  tried  for 
this  offence  at  Guildhall,  and  being  found  guil^,  was 
fined  by  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  in  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  afterwatds  remitted  t  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  the  good  sense  and 
moderation  which  governed  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  present  period  were  very  conspicuous ; 
and  the  councils  of  the  queen,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
lorda  Qodolphin,  Somers,  HaFifax,  and  Cowper  pre* 
aided,  were  deservedly  attended  with  the  highest  lepu* 
tatioa  and  success* 
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LORD   HALIFAX 

TO 

Mr.   secretary   HARLEY. 

A.  D.  1706. 


IT  appears  manifest,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
that  tbe  ideas  of  the  electress  Sophia,  and  those  of  her 
son,  the  reigning  duke  of  Hanover,  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  England,  did  by  no  means  invariably  concur. 
The  elccfress  Ixing  the  immediate  successor  to  the 
crown,  occasionally  shewed,  and  perhaps  chose  to  shew, 
her  superior  consequence,  by  acting  without  the  parti- 
cipation, and  even,  in  some  instances,  contrary  to  the 
openly  avowed  opinion  of  the  elector.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  with  respect  to  the  C(  lebratcd  motion 
of  lord  Ilaversham,  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
lories,  for  iifyiting  the  princess  Sophia  to  England.  By 
their  determined  opposition  to  the  motion,  the  whigs 
incurred  the  risque  of  displeasing  the  electress,  who 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  occasion  io  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Tennison,  one  of  the  few  whigs  who 
voted  in  favour  of  it,  expressing  strong  suspicions  of  tbe 
integrity  of  some  who  had  been  numbered  among  the 
friends  of  her  family;  and  declared  her  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  ijesire  of  the  parliament  if  they  thought 
it  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  to  invite  her  to  reside  in 
£ugland;  and  that  she  wished  her  lentinieuts  to  be  com* 
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liitinicafecl  in  order  to  prevent  any  idea  of  her  being  in- 
diiTerent  to  the  honour  that  had  been  intended  for  her. 

In  order  to  re-establish  their  <5redit  as  firm  friends  to 
the  protestant  succession,  the  whigs  subsequentlj  brought 
in  a  bill  containing  provisions  of  great  importance,  by 
vesting  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  demise,  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  consisting 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  together  with  such  other 
persons  as  should  be  previotisly  nominated  by  the  suc- 
cessor. This  act  was  transmitted  to  Hanover  by  the  me- 
dium of  lord  Halifax,  a  well  known  and  zealous  friend 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  In  the  following  letter 
that  nobleman  relates  to  Mr.  secretary  Harley  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  his  mission.  In  addition  to  the 
regency  act,  lord  Halifax  was  commissioned  to  present 
to  the  electoral  family  the  act  for  naturalizing  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  and  her  issue;  and  to  the  elector  personally 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  queen. 

Lord  Halifax  to  Jwr.  secretary  haHlev. 

Hanover y  8  Jifoy,  1706. 
SIR, 

I  have  received  this  morning  the  honour 
of  your  letter  of  the  17-28th  May,  by  which  I  hear  the 
glorious  success  of  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough  has  reached 
England  ;  I  am  confident  you  are  all  in  raptures.  I 
look  upon  the  war  at  an  end  ;  that  France  will  be  obliged 
to  make  peace  on  >\hat  terms  the  queen  pleases  to  de- 
mand, and  that  my  message  to  this  place  will  quickly 
be  made  more  certain  by  the  prince  of  Wtdes's  journey 
R  r2 
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to  Rome.    In  obedieiice  to  my  instnictions,  I  have  bad 
private  audiences  of  the  elector,  the  electress,  the  prince 
and  princess  electoral,  and  of  duke  Ernest.    I  repeated 
to  them  all  the  assurances  I  bad  before  given  them  of 
the  esteem,  affection,  and  firiendship  that  the  queen  ha» 
for  them ;  and  they  have  ordered  me  to  assure  her  ma- 
jesty that  they  have  all  the  duty  and  respect  imaginable 
for  her.    When  I  waited  on  the  dectress  I  carried  to 
her  printed  copies  of  the  acts  in  English.    She  gave  me 
leave  to  read  them  to  her,  and  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  her  highness  the  necessity  and  use  of  all  the  parts  of 
them.    I  gave  the  elector  a  translation  of  the  act  in 
French,  and  gave  him  a  short  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings upon  it  in  parliament,  and  the  motives  and  grounds 
that  the  houses  had  for  preferring  such  an  establishment 
to  the  motion  of  the  invitation,  which  he  assured  me  he 
never  approved.    He  desired  the  ministers  might  have 
a  conference  with  me  upon  the  last  act,  and  accordingly 
the  count  Platte,  count  Bernsdorf,  M.  Gusitz,  M .  Bu<« 
lean,  M.  Oberg,  and  M.  Else,  came  to  my  house  on  Sa- 
turday.   I  had  Mr.  How  with  me,  and  they  brought 
Mons.  Robethon,  who  was  interpreter  betwixt  us.    I 
explained  to  them  all  the  clauses  in  the  act,  as  it  seem- 
ed, to  their  satisfaction.    They  made  a  report  of  what , 
had  passed,  to  the  elector  and  electress,  and  I  am  told 
they  are  now  fully  satisfied  of  the  care  and  prudence  of 
the  queen  and  parliament  in  making  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  will  omit  nothing,  on  their  part,  to  shew  their 
approbation  of  it,  and  to  make  it  more  effectual.    The 
*eiectres8  will  suddenly  send  over  three  instruments^ 
whereby  she  will  nominate  some  persons  to  be  lords  jus- 
6ocs  pursuant  to  the  act. 
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I  hope  I  have  now  fullj  ccecuted  the  queen's  com*, 
mamls  in  this  particular,  and  when  the  oemnony  of  the 
garter  is  over,  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  conrt,  and  |Petum 
for  England.  Lord  Marlborough's  conquests  wilt  make 
my  stay  on  this  side  the  water  much  longer  than  I 
thought.  I  promised  to  bring  him  an  account  of  this 
court,  and  my  negotiation,  when  T  thought  I  should 
find  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  or  Maestricht* ' 
But  where  shall  I  now  follow  him  ?  The  king  of  Pnissia 
will  be  here  next  week :  and  though  I  would  not  have 
gone  far  out  of  the  way  to  meet  him,  I  think  I  must  not 
run  away  firom  him  now  he  is  coming.  They  expect 
he  will  propose  a  match  between  the  princess  of  Hano<» 
ter  and  his  son,  which  are  both  nearly  related  to  iht 
crown  of  England.  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  all  thu 
good  success,  and  hope,  in  a  short  time^  I  shall  havo 
(he  honour  of  kissing  your  hands. 

lam,  &c« 

HALIFAX. 


6U 
BATTLE  OF  RAMILLIES. 

A.  D,  1706. 


PUKE   OF   MARLBOROUGH   TO    UR.   SECRETARY 
IIARIiEV. 

Camj)  at  Grimberg^  Maj/  28,  1706,  N.  S, 

SIR, 

I  HOPE  colonel  Richards  will  be  with  you 
in  a  day  or  two,  with  the  good  news  of  our  victory* 
over  the  enemy,  which,  by  the  event,  appears  to  be 
much  greater  than  we  could  have  expected.  For,  qq 
Monday  night,  while  >?e  were  making  our  disposition  to 
force  the  passage  of  tlic  Drule,  by  break  of  day  the  next 
morning,  we  had  advice  that  the  enemy,  having  aban« 
doncd  Louvain,  were  retired  towards  Brussels,  so  that 
we  made  our  bridges,  and  passed  the  river  without  any 
opposition.  We  encamped  that  day  at  Bethlem,  and 
continued  our  march  next  morning  early.  About  tea 
o'clock  I  received  the  inclosed  letter,  by  a  trumpet, 
from  the  marquis  de  Deynse,  governor  of  that  place ; 
whereupon  I  sent  colonel  Panton,  one  of  my  aids-dc«^ 
camp,  with  a  compliment  to  him,  and  the  States,  io  let 
them  know  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  in  the  after-! 
noon.  About  four  o'clock  they  came  to  Digham,  with 
two  other  deputations,  one  from  the  sovereign  council 
of  Brabant|  and  the  other  from  the  burgomasters  an4 

*  On  Whitsunday,  May  23. 
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city  of  Brussels.  Thejr  all  shewed  great  satisfaction  at 
their  being  delivered  from  the  French  yoke,  and  ex- 
pressed, with  a  very  becoming  respect,  the  obligation 
they  owe  to  her  majesty  on  this  occasion.  As  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  I  writ  a  letter,  in  conjunction  with  the 
deputies  of  the  army,  to  the  States,  whereof  you  have 
here  a  copy.  I  was  advised  to  it  as  necessary  not  only 
to  enable  them  to  assemble,  but  likewise  to  prompt  them 
to  declare  immediately  for  king  Charles  before  the  enemy 
came  to  make  a  stand.  We  wrote  two  other  letters  of 
the  like  tenor  to  the  sovereign  council,  and  to  the  city, 
which  have  all  the  good  effect  we  could  wish.  For 
yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  three  deputations  re* 
turned  with  the  letters,  whereof  you  have  likewise  co- 
pies, owning  his  catholic  majesty  in  form.  They  re-» 
peated  again  the  great  sense  they  have  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  relieving  them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
French  government ;  and  I  can  assure  you  there  seems 
to  be  an  universal  joy  among  all  sorts  of  people.  The 
magistrates  of  Mechlin,  and  those  of  Alost,  have  like- 
wise been  with  me,  and  made  their  submission*  The 
enemy  have  abandoned  Liere,  and  carried  all  their  ar- 
tillery and  stores  to  Antwerp,  which  I  reckon  is  now 
the  only  place  in  Brabant  we  are  not  masters  of.  The 
army  passed  the  canal  of  Brussels  yesterday,  and  came 
and  encamped  at  this  place,  where  we  halt  to-day,  and 
to-morrow,  to  refresh  the  troops,  who  have  marched  six 
dtiys  together  without  any  rest.  Nothing  could  excuse 
the  giving  them  so  great  a  fatigue,  especially  after  a 
battle,  but  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  and 
getting  hither.  However,  I  shall  send  a  detachment  to- 
pionow  to  possess  themselves  of  Alost.    I  leave  my  bro- 
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ther  Churchill  to  command  at  Brussels,  with  four  bat- 
talions of  foot,  and  two  squadrons.  Our  hasty  pursuit 
t>f  the  enemy  obliged  them  to  leave  a  great  number  of 
wounded  officers  there,  who-  are  made  prisoners  of  war^ 
among  others,  the  count  de  Horn,  a  lieutenant-general^ 
and  Ihe  earl  of  Clare,  a  major-general ;  but  the  latter 
died  on  Wednesday,  of  his  wounds.  There  are  like* 
wise  great  numbers  in  other  places. 

On  Sunday  we  shall  continue  our  march  to  Alost,  and 
so  on  towards  Ghent,  to  press  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
consternation  continues  among  them.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  think  a  victory  was  never  more  compleat, 
nor  greater  advantages  made  of  the  success  in  so  short 
a  time.  I  hope  God  will  continue  to  bless  her  majesty^a 
arms  till  the  enemy  be  reduced  to  a  firm  and  solid 
peace.  Besides  the  great  slaughter  that  was  made  in 
the  battle,  of  their  best  troops,  we  have  an  account, 
from  all  parts,  of  great  numbers  of  deserters  that  are 
gone  to  Li<^,  Maestricht,  and  other  frontier  places, 
since  the  action,  whereby  their  army  must  be  much 
weakened* 

J  am,  &c. 

MARLBOBOUGH. 


617    ■ 
OVERTURE 

FROM 

THE  KING  OF  FRANCE 

.FOK 

A  GENERAL  PACIFICATION. 

A.  D.  1706. 


WE  learn  from  Lamberti,  that  daring  the  residence 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  in  Saxony,  he  was  strongly  pressed 
by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  offer  his  mediation  to  effect 
a  general  peace.    No  application  could  be  more  rational 
or  seasonable.   The  mediation  of  Sweden  could  not  have 
been  refused  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers.    Charles 
the  Xllth,  at  this  period,  might  unquestionably  have 
dictated  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  have  rendered  him- 
fidf  the  arbiter  of  Europe.   The  czar  of  Muscovy,  whose 
power  he  afterwards  so  fiitally  experienced,  was  ready 
to  make  such  concessions  as  ought  io  have  satisfied  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  would  have  satisfied  perhaps  any 
other  man.    But  elated,  or  rather  intoxicated  by  pro- 
sperity, he  rejected  the  propositions  made  by  FmnoPy 
the  cordial  acceptance  of  which  would  have  established 
his  power  and  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  upon  the 
slight  ground  that  similar  applications  had  not  been 
made  by  the  adverse  parties,  and  fixed  his  attention 
vbolly  on  the  extravagant  and  chimerical  project  of. 
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dethroning;  the  czar.  In  consequence  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  king  of  France  determined  upon  making  a 
direct  overture  to  England  and  Holland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  negotiation  ;  and  by  his  direction  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  month  of  October  1706,  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  another 
of  the  same  tenor  and  date  being  addressed  to  the  field 
deputies  of  the  States. 

Mons,  October  Sly  1706. 
Sir, 

The  most  christian  king,  finding  that  some 
overtures  of  peace  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  a 
private  manner,  instead  of  producing  the  efl^t  of  mak- 
ing known  his  dispositions  towards  procuring  a  general 
peace,  have  been  looked  upon  by  ill-designing  persons, 
as  an  artifice  to  disunite  the  allies  and  make  an  advan- 
tage of  the  misunderstanding  that  might  be  created 
among  them,  has  resolved  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions,  by  renouncing  all  secret  negotiations,  and 
opcily  proposing  conferences  in  which  means  may  be 
found  for  the  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
The  most  christian  king  is  pleased  to  charge  me  to  in- 
form you  of  this,  and  to  desire  you  to  acqu.iint  the  queeo 
of  Engl.ind  with  it.  I  give  the  like  notification  on  the 
part  of  the  most  christian  king  to  the  States  General, 
by  a  letter  that  I  have  written  to  the  field  deputies,  and 
Lc  would  do  the  like  with  regard  to  the  other  potentates 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  had  they  ministers  near  at 
Lad  as  you  are  to  receive  the  like  intimation,  he  having 
no  design  to  exclude  any  of  the  said  potentates  from  the 
nr^otiation  that  shall  be  begun  iu  the  coufereuces  b9 
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proposes.  Moreover,  for  advancing  a  good  so  great 
and  necessary  to  Europe,  Tvhich  has  too  long  suffered 
the.inevitable  calamities  of  war,  he  consents  that  a  place 
may  forthwith  be  chosen  between  the  two  armies,  and 
after  their  being  separated,  between  Mons  and  Brussels^ 
in  which  you,  sir,  with  whom  the  interests  of  England 
are  so  safely  entrusted,  the  deputies  which  the  States 
shall  please  to  nominate,  and  the  persons  whom  the  king 
of  France  shall  empower,  may  begin  to  treat  upon  so 
important  an  affair,  I  am  extremely  pleased,  sir,  to 
have  such  an  occasion  to'write  you  this  letter,  being 
persuaded  it  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  senti- 
ments of  his  most  christian  majesty,  which  may  be  so 
beneficial  to  all  Europe. 

You  will  be  glad  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  thequeea 
of  England  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  whomsoever 
else  you  shall  think  fit.  I  shall  expect  your  answer, 
sir,  to  acquaint  the  most  christian  king  of  it,  and  shall 
lie  always  ready,  sir,  to  do  you  service. 

TO  THIS  LETT£R  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH 
HETURNED  THE  FOLLOWING  ANSWER. 

Ilagucy  November  20,  1706. 
Sir, 

Having  communicated  to  the  queen,  ray  mis- 
tress, what  your  electoral  highness  did  me  the  honour 
to  write  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  last  month, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  most  christian  king,  to  endea« 
vour  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  con- 
ferences to  be  held  for  that  purpose  between  deputies  on 
\ioth  sides,  her  majesty  has  commanded  me  to  answer 
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yonr  electoral  highness,  that  as  she  has  feceived  witli 
pleasure  the  notice  of  the  king's  inclination  to  agree  to 
the  making  of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  all  the 
allies,  being  the  sole  end  that  obliged  her  majesty  to 
continue  this  v^blt  till  now,  so  she  wUl  be  very  glad  to 
conclude  it  in  concert  with  all  her  allies,  on  such  con- 
ditions as  may  se^Sure  tliem  from  all  apprehensions  of 
being  forced  to  take  up  arms  again  after  a  short  interval^ 
as  has  so  lately  happened.  Her  majesty  is  also  willing 
I  should  declare,  that  she  is  ready  to  enter  jointly  with 
all  the  high  allies  into  just  ^nd  necessary  measures  for 
attaining  such  a  ^ce;  her  majesty  being  resolved  not 
to  enter  upon  any  negotiation,  without  the  participation 
of  her  said  allies.  But  the  way  of  conferences  that  is 
proposed,  without  more  particular  declarations  on  the 
part  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  docs  not  seem  to  het 
to  be  proper  for  obtaining  a  truly  solid  and  lasting 
peace.  The  States  General  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Wherefore  your  electoral  highness  will  rightly  judge,tliflt 
other  more  solid  means  must  bQ  thought  on  to  obtain  so 
great  an  end,  to  which  her  majesty  i4rill  contribute  with 
all  the  sincerity  that  can  be  wished,  having  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  relief  of  her  subjects,  and  the  tran- 
quHlity  of  Europe.  Your  electoral  highness  will  al- 
ways do  me  the  justice  to  be  persuaded  of  the  respect 
trith  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
previous  to  its  transmission,  the  States  General  convened 
dn  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  allies 
resident  at  the  Hague,  at  which  the  duke  of  MarK 
borough  himself  being  present,  their  high  mightinessesi 
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bj  Uie  medium  of  an  official  deputation,  thought  proper 
to  notify  to  thU  assembly,  ^^  that  France  had  formerlj, 
by  some  private  persons,  nmde  general  intimations  of 
their  iiiUingncss  to  treat  of  peace ;  and  that  last  winter 
ihe  marquis  D'Aligre  had  presented  to  the  States  a 
formal  memorial  on  the  same  subject,  the  substance  of 
Vrhich  itvas  read  to  the  congress ;  but  tlicy  had  given  no 
ear  to  those  advances,  nor  communicated  them  to  th^ 
allies,  because  they  did  not  judge  them  worth  imparting 
to  them*  But  that  in  October  last  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia had  written  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
imd  another  to  the  field  deputies  of  the  States,  which 
letters,  with  the  draughts  of  the  answers,  were  theu  com- 
municated to  the  congress.  This  notification  was  fol- 
lowed by  formal  speeches  from  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  pensionary  Heinsius^  recommending 
the  rejection  of  the  overture  and  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  entering 
warmly  into  these  sentiments,  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  elector  were  dispatched  under  the  sanction  of  their 
unanimous  approbation. 

Foiled  in  all  his  pacificatory  attempts  both  secret 
and  public,  the  king  of  France,  as  the  last  resource, 
condescended  to  make  a  submissive  and  humiliating 
application  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Clement  XL  to  inter- 
pose his  good  offices  in  order  to  restore  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  in  ihfi  following  remarkable  and  moving 
terms: 

Versailles^  February/  15,  1707. 

.The  care  which  your  holiness  continues  to  take  for 
procuring  the  peaqe  of  Europe,  b  always  equally  agree- 
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able  to  us*    We  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  id 
second  your  endeavours,  and  we  would  even  prevent 
you  in  any  thing  we  could  do  to  make  fhemi  effectual. 
As  it  was  not  our  fault  that  the  war  was  begun,  so  wc 
shall  seek  occasions  to  end  it  by  the  most  ready  and 
easy  methods.     Your  holiness  has  been  informed  that 
we  have  already  made  irequent  advances  to  come  to  so 
wholesome  an  end.     It  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
misfortune  of  the  times,  that  catholic  princes,  struck 
with  fear  of  displeasing  the  allies,  should  yet  refuse  to 
hear  the  holy  exhortations  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  we  left  it  to  the  arbitration  of  your  holiness  to 
satisfy  the  rights  and  demands  of  the  emperor,  by  a 
valuable  compensation  upon  some  parts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  ministry  of  your  holiness  were  charged 
with  the  care  of  making  the  proposal  of  it  to  that 
prince.     But  with  what  haughtiness  did  he  reject  it ; 
having  said  things  exorbitant,  and  insolently  demanded 
that  our  grandson  should  be  recalled !    Who  could 
have  thought,  most  holy  father,  that  he  would  have 
made  so  arrogant  a  return  to  an  insulted  king,  to  a 
minister  of  your  holiness,  and  io  our  love  of  peace  ? 
For  the  conjuncture,  far  from  being  favourable  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  seemed  then  to  threaten  it  by  the  sn** 
periority  of  our  forces,  and  by  our  gaining  the  battle  of 
Cassano.  But  God,  who  is  the  master  of  events,  changed 
the  postureof  our  affairs.     Yet  though  we  were  em- 
ployed with  the  cares  of  repairing  our  losses,  we  had 
still  in  our  minds  the  idea  we  had  conceived  of  peace, 
at  the  tinie  even  of  our  greatest  prosperity.     We  re- 
newed to  Holland  the  offer  of  a  barrier  for  their  state, 
and  of  the  security  demanded  for  their  trade ;  reserv* 
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ing  it  still  to  ourselves  to  treat  with  the  emperor  about 
a  compensation.  Propositions  so  reasonable  were  a«^ain 
rejected  by  the  intris^ues  of  that  party,  which  had  nhew* 
ed  itself  averse  to  the  advancement  of  our  grandson. 
And  then  we  employed  all  our  thoughts  to  increase  our 
preparations  for  a  war,  which  had  been  violently  and 
unjustly  declared  against  us. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  becomes  iis  to  be  obedient  to  tlic 
pious  exhortations  of  yonr  holiness,  and  to  the  end  that 
our  enemies  may  have  no  pretence  to  impute  io  us  the 
loss  of  so  much  christian  blood  as  is  already  spilt^  and 
now  going  to  be  shed,  we  will  give  your  holiness  a  plain 
and  frank  account  of  the  disposition  we  arc  in  for  peace. 
We  will  therefore  acquaint  your  holiness,  that  tlie  king, 
our  grandson,  has  intrusted  us  with  full  power  to  con- 
vey to  the  archduke  a  part  of  those  estate?  that  compose 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  catholic  king  has  the  hearts 
of  the  true  Spaniards,  and  is  content  to  rcigu  over  them. 
It  only  depends,  therefore,  on  the  emperor  to  explain 
himself  at  this  time,  who  may  have,  if  he  plejises,  for 
ever  re-united  to  his  family,  the  Milanese,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  with  the  other  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  that 
are  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  We  should  easily 
agree  about  a  barrier  for  the  republic  of  (he  United 
Provinces  :  and  the  two  pretences  of  the  war  being  thus 
removed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  an  end  to 
these  misfortunes,  which  Europe  has  been  so  long  op- 
pressed with.  We  pray  God  that  he  will  preserve  your 
holiness  a  great  many  years  in  the  goveVnment  of  hig 

church. 

Your  devoted  son     , 

the  king  of  FrancQ  and  Navarre, 

LOUIS. 
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These  great  and  ample  oflSbn  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  being  ultimately  lejected,  it  "would  be  the 
grossest  partiality  not  to  acknowledge  that  tt^e  guilt  of 
continuing  a.  most  bloody  and  desolating  war  without 
any  justifiable  object,  or  any  adequate  necessity,  sup- 
posing by  a  large  and  doubtful  concession  such  neces- 
sity to  have  originally  existed,  rests  from  this  period  at 
least  entirely  with  the  allied  powers,  who  cherished  ex- 
orbitant projects  of  ambition,  and  were  actuated  also  too 
•vidently  by  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  revenge. 
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CONQUJffiT  OF  NAPLES. 

A.D,  1707. 


AFTER  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy  by  the  Frencli 
in  the  spring  of  1707,  the  court  of  Vienna,  according 
to  a  very  natural  and  obvious  policy,  indicated  a  strong 
desire  to  effect  the  farther  acquisition  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  a  project  havmg  tieen  formed  by  the  courts 
of  London,  Turin,  and  the  Hague,  for  an  invasion  of 
France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  and  the  consequent  si,ege 
of  To.ulon,  they  joined  in  an  obstinate  opposition  io  the 
expedition  to  Naples,  as  necessarily  subversive  of  the 
success  of  that  which  they  considered  as  of  infinitely 
greater  moment.  And  the  earl  of  Manchester  was  dis- 
patched to  the  imperial  court,  with  instfu(^tions  to  re- 
present in  her  majesty's  name,  "  how  destructive  any 
such  design  would  be  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Dauphin6  and  Provence,  which  is,"  says  lord  Sunder- 
land, "  the  only  way  by  which  France  cnn  be  affected, 
or  a  diversion  made  in  favour  of  king  Charles."  In  re- 
turn the  earl  of  Manchester  informed  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  a  letter  dated  Vienna  April  25,  that  notwith- 
standing its  being  holy  week,  be  had,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  seen  the  imperial  ministers  iSinzendorf  and 
WratHslau,  and  acquainted  them  with  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  her  majesty.  *'  As  for  count  Zin- 
'zendorf,"  says  the  earl,  ^^  he  was  not  so  posittve  as  the; 
latter,  but  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  it  would  not  ia 
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the  least  prejudice  tliat  undertaking ; '  for  since  the 
French  were  entirely  out  of  Italy,  there  were  troops  suf- 
ficient for  both,  that  prince  Eugene  was  to  stay,  though 
his  presence  would  have  been  of  very  great  consequence. 
On  the  next  day  the  earl  had  an  audience  of  the  em- 
peior,  to  whom  he  stated,  *^  that  the  expedition  into 
France  was  of  the  last  consequence,  not  only  in  relation 
to  the  common  cause,  but  also  to  the  securing  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  the  king;  that  her  majesty  did  hope  that 
he  had  given  the  necessary  directions  in  order  to  support 
it  as  far  as  it  is  possible."  ^'  His  imperial  majesty  an- 
swered," says  the  luoibassador,  ^^  with  all  the  acknow- 
ledgment imaginable,  and  declared  that  he  would  do 
all  that  remained  for  him  in  relation  both  to  the  duke 
otf  Savoy  and  the  queen."  In  his  dispatch  of  May  4th, 
the  earl  of  Manchester  writes,  that  ^^  they  arc  still  sEealous 
for  the  expedition  of  Naples.  I  take  all  occasions  to 
dissuade  them  from  it,  but  their  answer  is  always  that 
there  will  be  more  troops  left  than  can  be  employed. 
The  emperor  will  have  35,000  men  in  Italy,  and  in  our 
pay  20^000 ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  has  1S,000,  so  that  the 
ajrmy  will  consist  of  about  68,000  men,  sufficient  for 
garrisons,  and  a  very  great  army  for  the  expedition, 
and  more  than  can  be  subsisted.  These  are  the  argu- 
ments they  make  use  of  both  to  the  envoy  of  Holland 
and  myself.  We  still  persist  to  persuade  them  to  lay 
aside  this  expedition  for  the  present.  May  11th  the 
ambassador  writes,  I  believe  you  will  have  received,  be- 
fore this  comes  to  your  lordship,  the  certainty  of  the 
detachments  going  to  Naples.  It  consists  of  fiveregi-* 
ments  of  foot,  and  five  of  horse,  which  though  not 
complete,  will  amount  to  ten  thousand  men.    They  are 
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at  present  iir  the  Modonesie,  and  about  the  I6th  inst. 
they  begin  flieir  march  to  Naples.  I  haye  done  all  I 
tottld  to  persuade  them  to  defer  it.  Their  armaments 
are  still  the  same.  Onlj  they  say  farther,  that  prince 
Eugene  has  ^vrote  to  England  to  satisfy  the  (jueen,  that 
It  will  not  pirejudioe  the  great  design  against  France. 
They  have  all  often  repeated,  and  do  still  promise,'  thai 
there  shall  not  be  a  man  mote  sent^  let  the  success  be 
what  it  wiH,  till  they  see  the  event  of  the  other  expedi« 
lion,  which,  as  I  can  perceive,  they  have  no  great  opi- 
nion of,  though  they  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted.^' 

It  should  seem  that  the  continued  and  pertinacious 
opposition  of  the  allied  courts  to  the  Neapolitan  expe« 
dition,  was  somewhat  invidious  and  unreasonable ;  and 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  expressions  used  by  the . 
earl  of  Manchester,  that  he  did  by  no  means  approve 
of  the  warmth  with  which  he  was  compelled  to  urge  a 
matter  ^o  disagreeable  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  ^^  They 
are  very  much  surprized,"  says  the  ambassador  (May 
7th),  '^  at  our  being  so  much  against  this  expedition. 
I  must  confess,  that  by  all  the  informations  I  can  get,  I 
cannot  see  but  there  will  be  70,000  men  in  Italy ;  and 
if  the  detachment  to  Naples  should  amount  to  10,000 
men,  and  the  garrisons  in  Lombardy  to  10,0Q0  more, 
there  will  still  remain  a  very  great  army."  But  the 
aversion  of  the  British  cabinet  to  this  project,  appears  to 
have  been  insurmountable. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  earl  of  Sunderland  writes  to 
the  earl  of  Manchester,  that  he  is  very  glad  to  find  the 
ambassador  has  some  hopes  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
ss2 
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^ill  lay  aside  their  thoughts  of  the  expedition  to  Naples. 
^  It  /was  always,'*  says  his  lordship,  ^^  very  unseason- 
able, but  particularly  so  now,  since  our  great  misfortune 
in  Spain.  Upon  these  accounts  her  majesty  would  have 
your  lordship  insist,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible^ 
against  this  expedition."  And,  in  a  subsequent  dis* 
patch  from  Mr.  secretary  Harley  to  the  earl  of  Man* 
Chester,  May  17th,  it  is  said, — ^^  I  am  heartily  glad 
your  excellency  has  had  so  much  succe&s  as  to  shake 
that  court  from  their  speculative  expedition  against 
Naples.  But  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  misfortune  of 
our  army  in  Spain  is  an  irresistible  argument  to  lay  aside 
wholly  that  project.  The  queen  has  done  all  that  is 
possible  on  the  sudden  event,  and  in  this  great  uncer- 
tainty. Orders  are  gone  this  night  to  encourage  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  keep  firm  to  the  alliance ;  and  like- 
wise to  Holland  to  consult  with  them  the  best  way 
to  recover  the  blow.  But  all  will  be  to  no  purpose,  un- 
less the  emperor  will  exert  himself  upon  this  occasion^ 
not  only  to  lay  aside  the  expedition  to  Naples,  to  push 
yigorously  into  France,  but  also  to  act  offensively  upon 
the  Rhine.  These  are  points  which  the  queen  hath  so 
much  at  heart,  that  her  majesty  hath  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror with  her  own  hand,  which  I  inclose  herewith. 
Your  excellency  will  enforce  it  with  such  arguments  as 
you  will  find,  according  to  your  great  sagacity,  may 
best  incline  his  imperial  majesty  to  comply  with  so 
reasonable  a  desire." 
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THE   QUEEN  TO   THE  BMPEEOR. 

Kensington,  May  6, 1707* 

The  advanta^  which  (he  enemj  has  now  ob« 
tained  in  Spain  might  have  such  dismal  consequences, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  your  troops  that  are  in  Italy 
should  be  employed  to  make  an  invasion  in  France ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  army  in  the  empire  should 
act  with  vigor  on  the  Rhine.  Spain  is  so  far  from  the 
countries  in  which  my  troops  and  those  of  the  States 
General  are,  that  there  is  no  remedy  so  quick  nor  so 
powerful  as  that  of  making  this  invasion  :  your  majesty 
is  too  well  informed  to  amuse  yourself  with  a  little  ex- 
pedition for  some  member  or  dependency  of  that  king* 
dom^^  when  the  noble  and  principal  parts  of  the  mo- 
narchy  in  question,  the  honor  and  welfare  of  my 
brother  the  catholic  king,  and  in  his  person  the  dignity 
of  the  august  house  of  Austria,  are  concerned.  I  pro- 
mise myself,  therefore,  from  your  prudence,  that  you 
will  think  only  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  aifairs  of 
that  prince,  by  obliging  his  enemies  to  recall  their  troops 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions.    I  am, 

your  majesty's  affectionate  sister, 

ANNE  R. 

These  pressing  instances  and  representations  proved, 
however,  ultimately  ineffectual;  the  court  of  Vienna 
constantly  insisting  that  the  forces  of  the  allies  were 
sufficient  to  carry  on  both  these  enterprizes  at  once. 
Count  Thaun,  with  a   strong  body  of  imperialists, 
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marched  from  Lombardy  through  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  and  struck  no  small  terror  into  the  court  of 
Rome  as  they  passed  near  it.  The  hatred  which  the 
Neapolitans  bore  the  French,  together  with  the  severi- 
ties of  their  government,  had  put  that  whole  kingdom 
into  such  a  disposition  to  revolt,  that  the  small  party 
which  adhered  to  king  Philip  foond  it  not  advisable  to 
offer  any  resistance,  and  had  only  time  to  conrey  their 
treasure  and  most  valuable  eBscU  to  Gaeta,  and  to  re- 
tire thither.  The  imperialists  were  received  into  the 
metropolis  with  great  rejoicings ;  and  Gaeta  being  be- 
si^ed  in  form,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  plundered : 
the  garrison,  retiring  into  the  castle,  were  soon  after 
forced  to  surrender,  and  were  all  made  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  proposed  to  follow  this  success,  with  an  attempt 
upon  Sicily;  but  the  English  fleet  not  being  at  liberty 
to  assist  them,  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  thoug]p  not 
without  great  reluctance,  as  the  Sicilians  were  no  less 
eager  to  exchange  the  tyranny  of  Spain  for  that  of 
jiustria,  than  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  nation  iq 
whose  destiny  theirs  was  naturally  involved* 
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BATTL£  OF  ALMANZA. 

j§.D.  1707. 


THE  batde  of  Almanza,  fought  April  14,  1707,  be; 
tween  the  confederate  army,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Galway,  and  that  of  PhiKp  V.  under  the  duke  of  Ber- 
iiick,  was  so  decisive  in  favour  of  that  monarch,  that 
*  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  kingdom  of  Spain  to  the  dominion  of  his 
competitor,  the  archduke,  became,  in  the  view  of  aU 
intelligent  persons,  romantic  and  hopeless*  During  the 
session  of  parliament  which  succeeded  this  fatal  disaster^ 
infinite  pains  were  taken  by  the  tories  to  fix  a  stigma  on 
the  character  of  the  ecrl  of  Galway,  who  had  distin« 
guished  himself  by  his  personal  exertions  on  that  unfor- 
tunate day,  and  to  extol  the  superior  sagacity  of  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  whose  opinion  had  been  given  in 
favour  of  a  plan  of  defensive  operations.  Much  time 
and  trouble  were  wasted  in  a  most  perplexing  and  te* 
dious  investigation  of  the  question  in  the  house  of  lords, 
who  at  last  found  themselves  incompetent  to  pass  apy 
judgment  upon  it. 

In  the  session  of  1710-11,  the  tories  being  now  in 
power,  the  discussion  of  this  intricate  and  obsolete  bu« 
siness  was  revived  by  the  peers,  with  a  pre-determination 
to  throw  all  possible  obloquy  on  lord  Galway.  For  this 
purpose,  certain  queries  were  addressed  by  the  house  to 
his  rival  and  enemy,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  ii^ 
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his  rep1j>  gare  vent  to  very  bitter  efiusions  of  personal 
and  party  rancor.  Having  disgusted  his  friends^  the 
ivhigs,  by  the  indiscretion  and  extravagance  of  his  con- 
duct, that  nobleman  had  now  thrown  hiinf^lf  into  the 
arms  of  the  tories,  who  equally  hating  him,  and  hated 
by  him,  were  eager  to  render  his  caprice,  hut  jealousy, 
and  eccentricity  instrumental  in  gratifying  their  spleen 
and  revenge.  On  the  other  hand,  and  impelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, the  accused  general  vindicated  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  proceedings,  as  com- 
mander of  the  allied  forces  in  Spain,  by  a  narrative 
drawn  up  in  a  manner  singularly  candid,  perspiciu>us, 
and  dispassionate.  Few  individuals  were  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  tory  faction  than  the  earl  of  Galway, 
which,  from  the  blameless  tenor  of  his  life,  might  be  ac- 
counted strange,  were  it  not  ascertained,  by  mela*  choly 
experience,  that  the  rage  of  party,  reversing  the  moral 
order  of  things,  can  make  even  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  an  illustrious  character  an  additional  incentive  to 
malevolencci  The  earl  had  also  been  distinguished  by 
the  cordial  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  late  king  Wil- 
liam, and  the  political  persecution  of  a  man  dear  to 
that  monarch,  was  assiduously  urged  by  many,  for 
the  sake  of  offering  an  affront  and  insult  to  his  glorious 
memory. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  had  asserted  in  the  debate, 
-when  the  question  came  originally  before  the  house,  that 
the  conclusive  council  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign  was  held  on  the  15th  January,  (1707) ;  and 
he  offered  to  depose,  on  oath,  that  in  that  very  council 
no  person  whatever  was  of  opinion  for  making  an  of- 
fensive war,  and  against  dividing  the  troops,  but  lord 
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Galway,  lord  T jrawley ,  and  general  Stanhope.  Bat  in 
the  paper  delivered  by  lordPetarborough,  in  reply  to 
the  queries^  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  '^  that 
several  councils  of  war  were  held  in  tlie  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1706-7,  at  Valencia,  in  order  to  adjust  the  mea- 
sures for  the  ensuing  campaign ;  that  the  lords  Gal  way, 
Tyrawley,  and  Mr.  Stantiope,  with  the  Portuguese  ge- 
neral, were  for  marching  towards  Madrid,  and  seeking, 
the  enemy :  and  thai  the  king,  the  count  de  Noyelles, 
the  Spanish  ministers  and  generak,  with  himself,  ar- 
gued against  offensive  operations,  as  highly  dangerous 
and  impracticable."  According  to  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough's last  account,  therefore,  the  marquis  das  Minas 
was  adverse  to  the  plan  of  a  defensive  war :  and  the 
evidence  of  lord  Tyrawley  was  express,  that  count  Oro- 
peza,  one  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  and  also  count  D'As- 
sumar,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  M.  Freisheim^ 
envoy  of  the  States,  were  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion. 
^^  I  do  take  upon  me  to  aver,"  says  lord  Galway  him- 
self, ^^  that  nothing  was  ever  transacted,  during  the  <ime 
I  had  the  honour  to  command  the  queen's  troops,  con- 
trary to  the  positive  resolution  of  any  general  council, 
or  council  of  war,  unless  that  resolution  was  afterwards 
repealed  by  some  subsequent  council." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  determination  of  the  coun- 
cil was  highly  approved  by  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  dispatch  of  February  14, 
1706-7,  declared  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  ^^  that  nothing  but 
interest  could  incline  any  to  a  contrary  opinion;' and 
that,  as  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  projects  in  Italy, 
the  less  attention  he  (Mr.  S.)  gave  to  them  the  better.'* 
^^  In  ord^r  to  e3Eecute  the  resolutions  of  those  councib 
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of  war,"  continues  the  earl  of  Galw«iy,  "  vfhtte  it  wa» 
agreed  we  should  murch  ity  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arra^ 
gon,  but  first  to  destroy  the  enemy's  magazines  on  the 
frontiers  of  Valencia,  I  went  with  the  marquis  das  Minas, 
m  the  beginning  of  Aprif,  to  Yecla,  and  from  thence  to 
Villena,  where  we  had  advice  of  their  troops  being  as- 
ienobled  at  Almanza.  Upon  this  advice,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  where  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  fight  the 
enemy,  which  we  were  the  rather  induced  to,  because  it 
was  judged  impossible  to  subsist  upon  the  defensive  in 
|he  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  for  the  country  had  already 
l»een  so  much  exhaused  by  our  winter  quarters,  that  there 
was  not  two  days  provision  to  be  found  for  the  army, 
and  we  could  not  have  been  able  to  have  subsisted  there 
lo  long  as  we  did,  but  for  the  supply  we  found  in  thfe 
fncmy*s  magazines  in  Yecla.  Nor  did  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  pursue  the  once  intended  march  through  that 
kingdom  and  Arragon,  lest  provisions  should  be  want- 
ing, leaving  the  enemy  so  near,  and  in  a  condition  to 
toMow  us.  For,  though  commissaries  had  been  em- 
ployed^ there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  towns  wrc 
were  to  pass  through  would  shut  the  gates  against  us, 
whiTst  we  were  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  an^  per- 
secuted by  the  peasants  of  the  country,  who,  grown  des^ 
perate  by  seeing  themselves  al^andoned,  would  natundly 
be  up  in  arms  in  the  mountains.  Besides,  we  had  cer- 
tain advice  that  there  was  already  a  body  of  French 
troops,  consisting  of  8,000  men,  in  Spain,  and  upoa 
their  march  to  reinforce  the  enemy.  Thus,  as  the  army 
must  inevitably  have  perished  without  fighting,  it  was 
thought  reasonable  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  where^ 
iik  we  had  an  equal  chance  to  come  ofi*  victors.'* 
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Sadb  was  the  daogeroas  situation  of  an  anny  upon 
lirhicli  -the  archduke  Charles  depended  for  the  dethrone^ 
^ent  of  'his  riral^  and  for  placing  the  crown  of  Spain 
upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  the  able  defence  of 
lord  Galway,  and  the  detection  of  many  random  and 
false  assertions  in  th^  paper  delivered  in  by  the  earl  of 
Peterborough^  the  house  resolved  that  the  latter  had 
giv^i  a  very  faithful,  just  and  honorable  account  of  the 
councils  of  war  in  Valencia^  and  that  the  earl  of  Gal- 
way,  lord  Tyrawley,  and  general  Stanhope,  insisting^ 
in  a  conference  held  at  Valencia,  some  time  in  January^ 
1706-7,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
queen's  name  being  used  in  maintenance  of  their  opi- 
nions  for  an  offensive  war,  contrary  to  the  king  of  Spain*s 
4opinion,  and  that  of  all  the  general  officers,  and  public 
ministers,  except  the  marquis  das  Minas ;  and  the  opi- 
nion of  the  carl  of  Galway,  lord  Tyrawley,  and  genend 
Stanhope  being  pursued  in  the  operations  of  the  follow** 
ing  campaign,  was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  and  one  great  cause  of  our  misfortunes  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  expedition  before 
Toulon,  concerted  with  her  majesty." 

The  object  of  the  earl  of  Gal  way's  commission,  there- 
fore, was  avowedly  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  his  crime, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  their  lordships,  that  he 
fought  a  battle  in  order  to  obtain  it ! — "  Never,"  says 
bishop  Burnet,  ^^  was  any  thing  carried  on  in  the  house 
of  lords  so  little  to  their  honor  as  this  was.  Some  who 
voted  with  the  rest  seemed  ashamed  of  it.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  said,  in  plain  words,  that  they  had  the 
majority,  and  would  make  use  of  it.  They  loaded, 
singly,  the  earl  of  Galway  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
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Almanza,  thoDgh  it  was  resolved  on,  in  a  council  of 
war,  that  he  had  behaved  himself  in  it  vrilh  all  the 
bravery  and  conduct  that  could  'be  expected  from  a 
great  general." — BameCs  Misiorjf  of  his  own  Timts^ 
Tol.  iv.  p.  311. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEIN 

Mr.  HARLEY  and  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

A,  D.  1707. 

THE  following  letters  exhibit  the  commenoeiiient  and 
progress  of  that  disagreement  which  took  place,  during 
the  years  1706-7,  between  lord  Godolphin  and  Mr. 
Harley.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had  now  relin- 
quished their  connection  with  the  torj  party,  and  were 
anxiously  courting  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
whigs.  Mr.  Harley,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  disap- 
proved of  this  total  change  of  system,  and  ventured, 
though  in  language  the  most  obsequious  and  submis- 
sive,  to  remonstrate  against  it. 

The  temper  and  policy  of  this  minister,  dark,  subtle^ 
and  indecisive,  had  always  led  him  to  trim  between  the 
two  parties  a  ^nd  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  favor 
of  each,  valuing  himself  upon  his  address  in  poising  the 
political  balance.  He  had  now  also  begun,  in  concert 
with  Mrs.  Masham,  to  establish  a  separate  interest  with 
the  queen,  and  he  knew  that  she  dreaded  being  thrown 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs.  In  fine,  he  was 
aware  that  one  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  was  the  dis- 
mission of  sir  Charles  Hedges,  joint  secretary  of  state, 
a  man  much  inferior  to  himself  in  political  consequence, 
and  to  transfer  the  possession  of  the  seals  to  lord  Sunder- 
land, who  had  married  on^  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke 
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QTMarlbctougfa)  and  whose  connections,  rank,  fortune^/ 
and  talents,  would  render  the  jealous  and  aspiring  Har-^ 
ley  comparatively  insignificant.  Impressed  with  these 
considerations,  he  insinuates  to  lord  Godolphin  the  im- 
policy of  entirely  breaking  with  the  tories ;  he  expresses 
his  dislike  of  the  gross  partiality  with  which  the  contro« 
Terted  elections  were  decided  by  the  house  of  commons 
in  favour  of  the  whigs,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
ministers;  and  he  represents,  in  that  cloudy  and  ob^ 
■Core  mode  of  writing  which  he  usually  adopted,  and 
perhaps  aSsciedj  the  inveterate  dislike  and  animosity 
of  the  zealous  adherents  erf*  that  party  to  the  lords  MarU 
borough  and  Godolphin* 

That  Mr.  Harley  entertained  any  views,  at  this  early 
period,  of  supplanting  those  great  leaders,  is  very  impro- 
bable. He  was  now  gradually  ascending  the  dangerous 
steeps  of  ambition,  but  without  fixing  his  eye  on  any 
distinct  or  determinate  object ;  and  his  conduct  may  be 
casily^accounted  for  from  obvious  causes,  without  sup^ 
posing  him  to  have  carried  his  arts  of  refinement  and  dis«* 
simulation  to  strange  and  extravagant  lengths.. 

I^BD  GODOLPHIN  TO  MB.  SECRETARY  HARLEV. 

August  lOih,  1706. 

SIR, 

I  HEltEwiTic  return  you  the  letters  and 
papers  you  sent  me,  with  many  thanks  for  the  favor  of 
your  letter,  and  your  being  so  particular  in  the  matter 
upon  which  I  desired  your  thoughts,  though  I  differ  in 
opinion.  I  thir)k  the  matter  of  elections  was  but  a  pre^* 
text  taken  in  the  last  session :  there  was  an  averseness  at 
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irottom  to  do  any  thing  that  they  tlicmgki  would  give 
merit  to  the  vihigH ;  thoogh  it  was,  and  is,  a  demonstra- 
tion that  without  them,  and  their  being  entire ^  the  queen 
cannot  be  served;  but  the  leaning  to  what  I  take  to  be 
an  impossibility,  will,  I  doubt,  make  them  jealous  and 
uneasy,  and  at  best  but  passive ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  majority  will  he  against  us  upon  every 
occasion  of  consequence.  I  hope,  however,  the  queen!s 
service  will  go  on,  and,  for  myself,  I  am  as  little  con- 
cerned as  one  need  to  be  upon  such  an  occasion,  but  I 
am  not  blind  or  askep.  The  topics  you  mention  would 
not  hurt  us  alone,  if  there  were  not  a  preparation  to 
make  them  uneasy  and  jealous  from  whom  only  we  can 
have  or  hope  for  any  friendship. 

GODOLPHIN- 

MB«  SECBETART  HARLEY  TO  LORl)  GOD0LPHf?7« 

Bramjdon^  15  August^  1706L 

As  to  home  affidrs,  what  I  wrote  to  your 
lordship  was  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  and  what  I 
ix>uld  collect  from  my  conversation  with  both  parties, 
and  of  which  I  am  at  any  time  ready  to  give  your  lord- 
ship the  particulars :  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  espouto 
any  opinion  of  my  own,  or  to  differ  from  your  lordship^s 
judgment.  I  shall  always  be  ready  when  required,  and 
never  but  then,  to  give  my  poor  thoughts,  and  such  rea- 
sons as  I  have,  and  when  I  have  done  that  I  know  my- 
self too  well  to  be  fond  of  any  notions  of  my  own,  with 
that  attachment  to  your  lordship  and  lord  Marlborough^ 
which  I  shall  always  preserve. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  elections  in  my  letter  wa^  * 
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because  the  occasion  of  stumbliDg  is  in.a  great  measute 
removed,  aiid  from  the  little  experience  I  have  had,  the 
attempting  to  bend  every' body  in  one  measure  in  the 
affiiir  hath  proved  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  ruining 
the  expectation  of,  that  party  which  hath  attempted  it ; 
and  I  have  often  seen  the  foundation  laid  of  blowing  up 
each  of  the  factions  by  that  very  method  ;  and  the  rea- 
son is  plain,  for  those  very  gentlemen  who  think  them- 
selves to  be  independent,  and  would  be  thought  to  be 
so,  but  yet  would  support  the  queen,  and  serve  her  mi- 
nisters, expect  their  compliance  therein  should  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  they  should  be  left  to  themselves  in 
personal  friendships  and  matters  which  I  will  always 
think  remote  from  government  observation,  and  that  if 
they  vote  for  the  public  service  of  the  government,  and 
support  the  ministers,  more  ought  not  to  be  expected  of 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  them 
when  they  have  said  "  why  should  not  every  body's  ser- 
vices be  accepted  as  far  as  they  will  go  ?''  and  it  is  not 
impossible  but  one  step  may  draw  on  another.  This  I 
am  certain,  that  many  of  the  most  staunch  whigs,  not 
whimsical,  have,  and  do  frequently  lament  the  fury  of 
their  leaders,  and  have  rejoiced  when  their  presumption 
was  humbled  ;  and,  to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  them, 
that  if  they  were  gratified  in  all  they  desire  they  would 
immediately  be  undone.  lam  very  far  from  making  them 
jealous ;  I  did  not  mean  their  places  should  be  given  to 
others;  but  I  was  humbly  of  opiqion,  that  whoever 
would  come  in  a  volunteer  to  the  service  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  far  as  he  would  go :  and  I  am  the  more  con- 
firmed in  the  opinicTn,  because  those  who  call  themselves 
ubigs,  if  united,  are  the  inferior  numbers,  and  that  they 
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T^iII  not  foillow  those  who  make  themselves  their  leaden^ 
but  yet  may  be  united  in  the  queen^s  service  b^  her  mi- 
ters ;  and  j^et  at  the  same  time  they  would  make  everjr 
one  else  desperate.  Nay,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
themselves,  they  have  at  present  a  great  many  who  ne- 
ver differed  yet  from  them,  and  as  to  those  who  came 
unto  them,  some  whereof  have  surrendered  themselves^ 
and  gave  elections  to  them,  and  laid  themselves  at  their 
ifce!,  and  jei  they  will  not  be  contented  with  them,  and 
every  one  who  have  helped  to  rescue  them  from  the  ma* 
lice  and  rage  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  m&ke  them  k 
majority,  have  been  made  sensible  that  all  that  went 
for  notliing,  and  they  were  told,  more  than  once  or 
twice,  expressly,  that  they  hoped  in  a  little  time  to  cast 
them  off,  and  do  without  them.  I  have,  with  grief^ 
observed  that  the  leaders,  or  zealots  rather,  of  both 
parties  are  frequent,  even  now,  in  their  reflections  on  th6 
queen's  ministers,  I  mean  your  lordship,  and  my  lord 
Marlborough.  I  cannot  but  apprehend  danger,  from 
both  sides,  in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  would  de* 
vote  themselves  to  the  queen's,  and  your  service,  would 
be  the  best ;  and  I  rather  mention  this,  because  so  ntany 
have  been  lately  obliged  to  pay  their  acknowledgments 
to,  and  real  dependence  on,  other  people.  As  to  my«» 
self,  I  have  made  all  the  application  imaginable  to  those 
who  would  be  thought  the  chiefs  of  their  faction  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  the  queen's  service  and 
the  support  of  her  ministers.  Neiiher  would  I  have 
troubled  your  lordship  wilh  this  long  scribble,  but  that 
your  lordship's  indulgence  has  encouraged  me  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  what  you  may,  when  you  please, 
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hate  confirmed  from  the  mouths  of  those  of  that  verf 
|Mtrtjr  ivho  have  no  tittle  interest  in  both  houses.  And 
now  I  have  said  this,  I  believe  your  lordship  will  be  so 
just  to  me  as  to  be  assured  J  have  no  measures,  nor  will 
have  anji  but  what  shall  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  your 
better  judgment,  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
impute  it  to  my  zeal  when  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that 
this  ensuing  session  may  be  made  very  easy,  or  difficult, 
by  either  giving  or  spiring  a  few  good  words,  without 
any  further  engagement  than  to  let  those  who  are  not 
stigmatized  by  any  particular  folly  know,  that  they  need 
not  be  desperate.  J  have  now  tired  ypur  lordship^s  pa* 
tience  with  my  impertinence,  and  will  add  nolhing  more 
than  that  having  shot  my  bolt,  there  remains  nothing 
further  for  me  than  to  obey  your  commands,  &c.  ^c. 

In  this  very  characteristic  letter  some  gleams  of  good 
sense  are  discernible  amidst  the  heavy  mass  of  confusion, 
obscurity,  and  adulation,  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
To  be'guided  by  principles  of  equity  and  conciliation, 
undiverted  by  motives  of  personal  animosity,  in  the 
conflict  of  contending  factions,  must  be  acknowledged 
a  policy  no  less  wise  than  generous.  But  both  the  head 
and  heart  of  Harley  were  unequal  to  the  task.  *  In  at- 
tempting, or  feigning  to  attempt  it,  he  entangled  him- 
self in  an  inextricable  maze  of  art,  duplicity,  and  deceit. 
.At  this  period  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  had  adopted 
the  more  open  and  obvious  policy  of  keeping  n^  mea- 
sures with  the  tories,  and  of  establishing  the  complete 
and  permanent  superiority  of  the  whigs.  And  had  not 
the  pride  and  folly  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  caused 
the  queen  eventually  to  withdraw  her  favour  and  confi-. 
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Hehce)  and  the  ambition  of  ^the  duke  prompted  him  to 
tontinue  the  war  after  the  nation  had,  with  reason,  be* 
come  weary  of  it,  the  present  administMion  mighty 
upon  (heir  own  system,  have  ukiquestionf^hly  retained, 
beyond  all  hazard  of  competition,  their  boundless  poli« 
tical  authority^  It  does  nbt  appear  that  lord  Godolphin 
entertained,  at  this  time,  any  suspicions  of  Mr.  Harley*a 
fidelity  and  attachment;  but,  ere  many  months  had 
elapsed,  the  mysterious  nocturnal  interviews  of  Harley 
with  the  queen,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Masham,  could 
no  longer  be  coneealedk  Nothing,  however,  of  a  public 
nature  transpired  to  excite  the  apprehension,  that  the 
sovereign  was  influenced  by  the  secretary,  in  idation 
to  any  public  trantoction,  till  the  vacant  bishoprics  of 
Exeteir  and  Chester  were  by  the  queen's  express  nomi- 
nation, and  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  mini- 
ster, filled  by  Dr.  Blackwell  and  sir  William  Dawes, 
whose  political  principles  were  notoriously  adverse  to 
those  of  the  whigs ;  an  alarming  circumstance,  to  which 
-Mr.  Harley  alludes  in  the  subsequent  correspondence. 

Un^,   HARLEY   to   LORD  OODOLPHIN. 

(Extract.) 

September  10,  1707. 
As  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  lordship's  letter,  I 
crave  leave  most  solemnly  to  profess  to  you,  that  I  have 
made  it  my  study  to  serve  the  queen  upon  an  honest 
principle;  that  I  have  no  attachment  to  any  other 
person  in  the  world,  but  your  lordship  and  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  I  know  of  no  enemy  I  have  but  such  aa 
either  have  expressed  themselves  with  equal  bitterness 
against  both  your  lord&hips,  upon  many  occasipns^  or 
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ate  80  to  me  becauseof  my  adtierence  to  yon.  I  am  too 
ivdl  aoquainted  with  the  practices  of  a  sort  of  people, 
vho  wound  those  they  doiit  like  in  the  daik  ;  and,  by 
whispers  and  aecret  mUnrepresentiations^  would  mia  the 
leputation  of  any  one  they  do  not  fancy.  I  know  your 
loidship  is  too  just  to  admit  of  any  insinuations  of  that 
kind,  and  I  am  so  little  fond  of  standing  in  any  one's 
way,  that  any  endearouTs  of  that  sort  give  me  no  dis* 
quiet,  because  they  depend  «pon  your  lordship's  good- 
ness to  let  me  know  when  I  am  thought  a  burden  to  the 
aervioe,  or  uneasy  to  any  one,  and  the  least  hint  of  that 
nature  shaH  meet  with  a  very  ready  compliance  in  me 
by  a  willing  letreat. 

As  to  joining  in  meaAutes,  it  has  been  my  endcaronr 
to  give  demonstmtions  that  I  haipe  been  very  fitr  froaa 
faeing^pertinacious  in  my  own  opinion,  I  am  not  fond 
in  giving  it,  and  am  no  ways  concerned  if  it  do  no^ 
take.  I  had  much  rather  be  directed  than  not,  and 
shall  never  be  inquisitive  to  knc^  any  thing  but  how  to 
do  my  duty.  It  has  always  been  my  temper  to  go 
along- with  the  company,  and  not  to  give  them  uneasi- 
ness. If  they  should  say  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  or  by 
Maidenhead,  were  the  nearest  way  to  Windsor,  I  would 
go  wilh  them,  and  never  dispute  if,  if  that  would  give 
content,  and  that  I  might  not  be  forced  to  swear  it  was 
so.  I  am  very  sincere,  and  find  in  what  I  told  your 
lordships  m  my  former  letter  upon  this  subject,  that  I 
had  been  and  would  be  entirely  under  your  direction ; 
and  whatever  is  insinuated  to  tlie  contrary,  I  never  have 
acted  upon  any  other  foot.  I  am  satisfied  to  a  demon* 
stration,  thtrecan  be  no  other  centre  of  union ;  but  the 
queen,  by  the  ministmtion  of  your  lordship,  and  the 
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duke  of  Marlborough,  and  these  the  bulk  of  the  natioa 
wil^  fix  thjemsekves  if  they  ma;  be  suffered.  All  other 
expedients  are  very  wretched  things,  and  wiH  end  bat 
very  ill ;  and  I  dread  the  thoughts  of  Eunning  from,  tho 
extreme  of  one  factioa  to  another,  which  ii  the  natusai 
consequence  of  party  tyranny,  and  reodens  the  govern* 
meiil  like  a  door  which  turns  both  ways  npon  its  bingeS| 
to  let  in  each  party  as  it  grows  triumphant,  and  in  truth 
it  is  the  real  parent  and  nurse  of  our  factions  here.  It 
is  time  to  relieve  your  l(irdshtp^»  patience,  and  beg  par* 
don  &r  this  tedious  letter ;  and  withal  to  desire  leave  to  . 
assure  your  lordship,  thai  you  Imve  not  a  mate  fiiithfiil 
servant  nor  a  truer  or  more  zealous  friend  than  my^el^, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity,  &c. 

MR.   HAJILEYTO   1<ORO  GODOLPHIN. 

September  17,  1707. 
I  AM  very  sensible  how  much  toa fax  my  aeak  for  thet 
service  hath  carried  me  formerly  to  trouble  your  lord* 
ship  with,  tedious  bUem.  I  no  mare  will  edbnd  in  that 
kind :  If  you  will  please  ta  add  thia  fault  to  my  other 
errors,  for  I  cannot  forbear  just  teUing  jiour  lord&bip^ 
how  uneasy  I  am  under  the  charge  of  doing  any  thing, 
against  your  interest.  I  wa&  providedagainst  ai:y  othcrt 
attack,  but  this,  which  striken  me  in  a  most  sensible  part^ 
is  a  fault  which  both  fkicnds  and  enemies  wUL  acquit  me. 
of.  However,  I  must  arm  myself  with  patience ;  li 
little  time  will  clear  me  from  thds  aspereton ;  and  I  leara 
this,  that  it  is  no  more  in  a  man's  p*)wer  to  devise  the 
methods  by  which  he  b  tO)  be  pat  out,,  than*  it  is  to  ^ 
foresee  how  he  is  to  eome  in.  J  have  done  nothing; 
but  it  4s  a^  justice  I  owe  to  myselfi.  to  h^  j^oui:  lonlship 


EXPEDITION  OF  THE  PRETENDiER  TO 
SCOTLAND. 

A,  D.  1708. 

EARLY  io  the  spring  of  the  year  1708,  great  naval 
and  military  preparations  were  made  by  France  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  Pretender  into  Scotland, 
where  discontents,  and  even  disaflection  io  the  goyem- 
ment,  fan  high,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  and  unpo-^ 
pfular  event  of  the  union.  The  chevalier  deSt.  George, 
fiQch  ivas  the  appellation  by  which  the  pretended  mo-> 
liarch  was  generally  known,  set  out  from  St.  Germain's, 
March  7tb,  in  order  to  join  the  armament  at  Dunkirk.. 
Louis  the  XlVth  made  him  a  visit  on  the  day  previous 
16  his  departure,  and  presenting  to  him  a  sword  enriched 
with  diamonds,  desired  him  always  to  remember  that, 
it  was  a  French  sword,  repeating  the  compliment  he 
had  formerly  paid  to  the  late  king  James  on  a  similar 
occasion,  that  he  hoped  never  to  see  him  again.  Upon 
his  arrivail  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  he  found  very 
fine  tents,  a  magnificent  set  of  gold  and  silver  phite^ 
clothing  for  his  future  life-guards,  &c.  The  expenee 
attending  this  expedition  was  supposed  to  be  in  greaf 
part  defrayed  by  the  pope  (Clement  XI),  to  whom  at 
this  interesting  and  critical  moment  his  most  christian 
majesty  addressed  the  following  letter : 

Holt  father, 

The  great  zeal  which  I  have  always  had  io 
le-est^blish  on  the  throne  of  England  king  James  Stuart 
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III.  is  irell  known  to  you,  thongli  there  was  not  hiAerto 
a  time  proper  for  it,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  conjuiic- 
tuca  as  by  the  unity  of  my  enemies,  wkipb  did  not  give 
me  leave  to  act  in  so  righteous  &  cause  for  our  holy 
faith,  the  chief  object  of  all  our  actions.  We  have 
now  thought  good  to  let  him  depart  from  our  voyal  seat 
on  the  7th  of  March,  in  order  to  embark  himself  o« 
aboard  a  fleet,  where  every  thing  has  been  prepared  for 
him,  with  sufficient  forces  to  establish  him  on  th^ 
tbroue,  after  he  shall  have  beeh  received  oii  his  ar rivaik 
]iy  the  faithful  people  of  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  a» 
their  true  and  lawful  king.  I  have  thought  it  fit  not  toi 
omit  scmling  you  this  important  news,  tlmt  by  your 
ardour  the  union  of  our  holy  mother  the  church  may 
i«iCH»se  in  that  kuigdom,  and  that  God  may  prosper 
him  whilst  the  time  is  favourable.  It  is  now,  holjr 
father,  your  business  to  accompany  him,  by  your  zeal 
with  your  holy  benedictions,  which  I  also  ask  for  my-- 
self,  and  I  remain,  holy  &ther, 

your  most  loving  son, 
rersatUesy  March  9, 1708.  LOUlS- 

.  The  British  ministry  were  not  wanting  in  vigour  and 
KtiTity,  respecting  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted^ 
ia  order  to  dispel  the  ijmpending  storm.  Oa  tlie  4th  of 
Maick  Mr.  secretary  Boyle  laid  before  the  bouse  of 
eomimns  the  advices  received  by  her  majesty,  in  rcla- 
tioa  to  the  iat^idod  invasion,  upoa  which  the  housf^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  locds,  presented  anaost  byal 
address  to  the  queen,  expressing  their  unaniwous  and 
detramiued  resojbtion,  with  theix  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
«iBJ»ti>iQ  her  mjpsty's  undoubt^ rifihi and.  title tpthoi 
crown  of  these  realms. 
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Tbe  parliament  then  passed  these  bills;  one  for  de* 
4(slariDg  all  i?ho  refused  the  abjaration  ta  be  in  the  con- 
dition of  oonvict«recasants.  By  the  second  the  habeas 
oorpns  act  was  suspended  till  October ;  and  bjr  the  last 
the  clans  of  Scotland  were  discharged  from  their  -vassal 
lage  to  any  rebel  chieftains.  Ten  battalions  of  British 
troops  were  ordered  Immediately  home  from  Flanders  i 
the  earl  of  Leven,  commander  in  ohief  in  Scotland^ 
began  to  form  an  army  near  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
what  was  of  more  importance  than  all  other  measures  of 
caution  or  defence  united,  a  powerful  squadron  had 
been  fitted  out  with  incredible  diligence,  under  thecoma 
mand  of  sir  George  Byng,  an  ofEoer  of  great  skill  and 
courage,  who  cast  anchor  off  Mardyke,  on  the  S7th 
February,  M.  Fourbin,  who  commanded  the  French 
armament,  astonished  at  the  sudden  appeaiaooo  of  a 
force  so  far  superior,  represented  to  the  French  king* 
that  he  might  indeed  get  out  of  Dunkirk  harbour,  and 
perhaps  land  the  troops,  but  that  he  could  uQt  ppswer. 
for  his  majesty's  shiyis;  but  he  rccc*iyed  in,  return  posi-i 
tivB  orders  to  put  to  sea  with  the  first  fair  wi^d.  The, 
British  fleet  being  soon  after  driven  from  their  statioa 
by  stress  of  weather,  the  count  sailed  March  the  ITth 
from  Dunkirk,  at  three  in  the  morning,  bi\t  sir  George 
Byng  having  notice  of  it  in  a  fevr,  hours,,  pursued  them 
so  closely,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  M.  Fourbm 
to  land  the  troops  he  had  on  board,  according  to  their 
destination,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  A  nocturnal  engage-i 
ment  took  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith,  in  which  ono 
of  their  largest  ships  struck  to  the  English,  the  res^ 
escaping  with  difiiculty  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
They  then  attempted  to  make  for  Inverness,  but  vioki^ 
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terapesfs  arising  in  that  northern  and  boigteronssea^  to 
shattered  the  French  squadron,  already  damaged  bj 
the  engagement*  that  a  unanimous  resolution  was  taken 
to  return  forthwith  to  Dunkirk,  where  they  landed  in 
the  month  of  April,  after  losing  above  4000  men  in  this 
hopeless  and  romantic  expedition,  against  which  H« 
Fourbin  had,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  remonstrated  in 
(he  strongest  terms.  *<  The  night  before  I  set  out  fbr 
Dunkirk,^' to  transcribe  the  words  of  this  officer  in  his 
memoirs^  "  I  went  to  court  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
king.*'  "  M.  le  Compte,"  said  his  majesty,  *<  you  mo 
sensible  of  tlie  importance  of  your  commission,  I  hope 
you  will  discharge  it  like  yourself."  **  Sir,"  replied  I, 
<<  your  majesty  does  me  very  great  honour,  but  if  yon 
will  vouchsafe  me  a  moment's  audience,  I  have  several 
things  tq  represent  to  you  concerning  this  commission/' 
The  king,  who  bad  been  informed  by  the  minister  of 
the  objections  I  had  made  to  it  all  along,  only  said, 
^*  Monsieur  Fourbin,  I  wish  you  a  good  voyage,  I  have 
fiffairs  upon  my  hands,  and  cannot  hear  you  now/* 

On  the  4f  March  the  queen  came  in  person  to  the 
house  of  peers,  and  in  a  gracious  and  popular  speech 
Informed  the  two  houses,  that  she  had  received  advices 
pf  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet  northward,  with  the 
PRETEKOER  on  board.  On  this  occasion  both  houses 
presented  addresses  rem<'irkably  firm  and  animated.  In 
t^ese  addresses  the  first  symptoms  are  to  be  found  of  any 
suspicions  publicly  expressed  by  the  wbigs,  of  the  de- 
l^line  of  their  influence  with  the  queen. 

^^  There  can  be  nothing  so  dangerous  or  fatal  to  the 
fafety  of  your  royal  person,'*  say  the  commons,  **  and 
the  security  of  yqur  present  happy  establishment,  as 


iiiose  pefBMB.wfao  endeavouf  to  create  di^feioas  and 
aDimesitiestkinoi^  your  fiuthful  subjects,  or  by  aay  njt^ 
fid  meibods  lesseii  the  just  esteem  your  majesty  has  ta^ 
those Mrko  ha^e  soenineatly,  and  io  so  dUtiuguisbinf  • 
a^anncr,  cemsiaoded  youf  acmjes  and  managed  your 
t]:tftsuie^  to  tbe  bonor  and  glory  of  your  majesty  dhroad^ 
and  Ibe  en(u»  satisfaction  clt  yoiur  people  Bh^  home.  We 
Iberefoie  humbly  beg  leave  to  beseech  your  msyesty  to» 
discountenance  all  such  persons  and  designs  in  the  most 
lemarkabk  maaaer."  And  the  lords  adopted  language 
toikt  sapie  purpose  yet  more  emphatical.  ^^  We  hope^'' 
say  their  locdships,  ^^  your  majesty  will  always  have  a 
jjpst  cktestatioa  of  tliose  persons,  w ho^  at  any  time  whea 
tliis  hellish  attempt  was  on  foot,  and  so  near  bceakijig 
evt^  wece  using  their  endeavors  to  misrepresent  tbe  ac- 
tioiis  of  your  best  subjects,  and  cceate  jealousies  in  youc 
vajesty  of  those  who  had  always  served  you  most  emi* 
neutly  aad  &ithfully :  and  we  beseech  your  majesly  not 
io  give  so  just  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  people,  as  to 
suffer  any  sucb  hereafter  to  have  access  io  your  royal 
femon.  We  hope  fur  this  good  effect  from  so  ualiappy 
nm  occasion,  that  the  univcisal  zeal  which  will  appeas 
Sx  tbe  preservation  of  your  majesty's  government,  and 
the  protestant  succession,  will,  unite  us  to  one  anotliei;^ 
and  cure  our  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  which 
l^ave  been  so  industriously  and  maliciously  improved. 
But  nevectbeless  we  most  humbly  oi^r  it  to  your  ma* 
jpsty^  as  our  (q^on,  that  your  majesty  should  princi- 
pally depend  upon  and  encourage  those  who  h&vc  beeo, 
evttr  since  the  Kevoluti(Mi,  most  steady  and  firmi  to  the 
interest  of  the  late  king,,  and  of  your  majesty  during 
jous  happy  lei^/'    To  these  addresses  the  qncen  ra* 
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turned,  as  far  as  words  could  go,  very  satisfactory 
answers. 

To  the  commons  she  said,  ^^  I  think  all  .who  endea- 
vour to  make  diyisions  among  my  faithful  sulyects, 
must  be  mine  and  the  kingdom's  enemies ;  and  I  shall 
never  countenance  any  persons  who  would  go  about  to 
lessen  the  just  esteem  which  I  have  for  those  who  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  me  the  most  eminent  services.* 
In  terms  still  more  explicit,  she  thus  concluded  her  repl^ 
to  the  address  of  the  peers :  ^^  As  I  cannot  but  wish  them 
were  not  the  least  occasion  of  distinction  among  my  sub- 
jects, so  I  must  always  place  my  chief  dependence  upon 
those  who  have  given  such  repeated  proofs  of  the  greatest 
warmth  and  concern  for  the  support  of  the  Revolution, 
security  of  my  person,  and  of  the  protestant  succession.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  amplitude  of  these  professions^ 
the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party  well  knew  that  all  was  false 
and  hollow,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  queen  was  totally 
alienated  from  than*  But  they  depended  with  ifatnt 
presumption  upon  her  inability  to  emancipate  herself 
from  what  she  now  visibly  regarded  as  a  stato  of  politi- 
€al  degradation  and  bondage. 


Iis4 
tetATE  OF  POLITICS  IN  ENctAJifi* 

tlYERY  circi^mstanee  concurs  to  prore  that  the  iiii# 
politic  violence  pra^ctised  upon,  the  queen,  in  compeUin^ 
Iter  to  dismiss  sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  to  appouit  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  secretary  of  state  in  his  room,  gave 
the  first  sensible  and  real  shock  to  the  Marlborough  in* 
terest.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  the  duchess  of  Marl* 
borough,  afier  the  Victory  of  Blenheim)  and  her  subse* 
quent  advancement  to  the  rank  of  princess  of  the  cra'» 
pire,  became  visibly  more  n^Iectful  than  formerly  of 
her  duty  at  court,  and^  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  her 
behaviour  iyqs  remarked  to  be  inattentive,  and  almost 
contemptuous  to  her  majesty,  \%ho  conceived  in  time  a 
disgust  at  this,  though  she  was  long  before  she  disco^ 
tered  any  symptoms  of  resentment.  Her  absences  also 
were  very  frequent,  and  unusually  protracted,  and  she 
^ndly  imagined  tliat  the  attentions  of  her  kinswoman^ 
Mrs.  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs.  Masham,  would  compensate. 
£oT  her  own  negligence.  But  the  moment  Mrs.  Hill 
jperceivcd  that  she  had  superseded  the  duchess  in  the 
queen^s  affections,  she  ceased  to  be  a  co-adjutor,  and 
became  a  rival :  chusing  Mr.  Harley  as  her  adviser  and 
confidential  friend.  In  the  session  of  1705-6,  the  toriei 
bad  given  mortal  offence  to  the  queen,  by  bringing  for- 
ward in  parliament  the  famous  motion  for  inviting  over 
khe  princess  Sophia,  and  she  then  declared,  to  the  lordt 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  her  resolution  to  put  ha:« 
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srif  and  her  afiairs  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs ;  who,  in 
fact,  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
government,  that  held  by  sir  Charles  Hedges  alone  ex- 
cepted. But  the  house  of  Marlborough  thinking  no- 
thing done  while  any  thing  remained  undone,  resolved, 
in  an  evil  hour,  to  procure,  by  whatever  means,  this 
post  for  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  married  the 
second  daughter  of  the  duke.  When  this  project  was 
mentioned  to  the  queen,  she  appeared  so  violently  averse 
to  the  dismission  of  sur  Charles  Hedges,  and  peisevered 
so  resolutely  in  her  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
the  earl  of  Sunderland,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
himself  was  wisely  inclined  to  relinquish  the  design : 
but  it  was  uiged  upon  him  so  strongly  by  the  duchess, 
imd  the  whig  party  in  general,  that  he  seemed  at  length 
persuaded  his  honour  and  interest  were  both  at  stake  to 
accomplish  this  favourite  object  1 

The  queen's  excessive  dislike  to  the  measures  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  concurrent  operation  of  very  di& 
ferent  causes : — Jst.  Her  long  acquaintance  with,  and 
persohal  regard  and  esteem  for,  sir  Charles  Hedges,  who 
had  shewn  himself  much  attached  to  her  interest  in  the 
late  reign-^Sd.  Her  desire  to  maintain  and  preserve  some 
medium  of  political  intercourse  with  the  tory  party,  of 
whose  more  secret  views  and  sentiments  she  had  an  un- 
observed opportunity  of  being  informed  in  her  confi- 
dential conversations  with  sir  Charles  Hedges — ^Sd.  And 
chiefly  her  extreme  dread,  incited  and  inflamed  to  the 
utmost  by  Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham,  of  being 
.thrown  entirely,  and  beyond  all  possibility  6f  remedy, 
into  the  bands  of  the  vkhigs,  and  particularly  of  the 
il^lboroogh  family^  who  bad  of  late  treated  her  with  a 
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degicfe  of  ftrrogance,  iwliich  she  strongly  fdt,  arid  in  se- 
cret severely  resented. 

In  the  raonth  of  October'^  1706,  the  dake  of  Marlbo- 
tough  i¥roie,  Arom  the  camp  of  Grramcz,  near  AeUi,  m 
letter  to  the  dutchess,  apparently  designed  for  the  queen's 
JDSjpection,  m  the  fioUowing  terms : 

Whew  I  writ  my  last  I  was  very  full  of  the 
apleeo,  and  I  think  with  too  much  reason.  My  whole 
lime,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  public  good,  as  I  do  assure  you  I  do,  in 
the  presence  of  Grod,  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  let- 
ting 88  see  what  I  take  to  be  her  true  interest.  It 
is  terrible  to  go  through  so  much  uneasiness.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  flatter  any  party,  for  I  will  never  do  it, 
let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will :  for  as  parties  they 
are  both  wrong.  But  it  is  certain  73  and  his  adherents 
arc  not  to  be  trusted  ;  so  that  83  has  no  choice  but  th^t 
'of  employing  those  who  will  carry  on  the  war,  and  sup* 
port  91,  and  if  any  other  method  is  taken  I  know  we 
shall  go  into  confusion.  Now,  tbis  being  the  case,  I 
leave  you  to  judge  whether  I  am  dealt  kindly  with.  I 
do  not  say  this  for  any  other  end  but  io  have  your  jus- 
tice and  kindness,  for  in  that  will  consist  my  future  hap* 
piness.  I  am  sure  I  would  venture  a  thousand  lives^  if 
I  had  them,  to  procure  es^  and  happiness  to  the  queen  : 
and  yet  no  number  of  men  could  persuade  me  to  act  ak 
a  mmister  in  what  was  not  my  opinion.  8o  that  I  shall 
never  fail  in  speaking  my  mind  very  freely ;  and,  as  ray 
opinion  is,  that  the  tackers,  and  all  the  adherents  of  73, 
are  not  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  is  fdr  the  true  iff- 
terebt  of  the  qtieen  and  kingdom,  you  may  depend  I  shidl 
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never  join  with  any  but  such  as  I  think  will  serve  her^ 
and  the  troe  interest  of  our  country,  with  all  their  hearts. 
And  if  the  war  continues  but  one  year  loaget  with  sue* 
cess,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  in  any  body's  power  to  make 
the  queen's  business  uneasy;  and  then  I  should  be  glad 
to  live  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  not  envy  the  govern- 
ing men,  who  would  then,  I  believe,  think  better  of  90 
and  91  than  they  now  do.  And  I  will  own  frankly  io 
jrouy  that  the  jealousy  some  of  your  friends  have  tha,t 
90  an4  91  do  not  act  sincerely  makes  me  so  weary,  that 
were  it  not  fpr  my  gratitude  for  83,  and  concern  for  91, 
I  would  now  retire  and  never  serve  more.  For  »I  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  deserve  better  from  all  Englishmen 
than  to  be  suspected  for  not  being  in  the  true  interest  of 
my  country,  which  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  without  be- 
ing of  a  faction. .  And  this  principle  shall  govern  me 
for  the  little  remainder  of  my  life.  I  must  not  think  of 
being  popular ;  but  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  not 
going  to  the  gmve  with  the  opinion  of  not  having  acted 
as  became  an  honest  man.  And  if  I  have  your  esteem 
and  love,  I  should  ^think  myself  entirely  happy.    - 

Having  writ  thus  far,  I  have  received  your  two  letters 
of  the  20th  and  Slst,  which  confirm  me  in  my  opinion 
before.  And  since  the  resolution  is  taken  to  vex  and 
ruin  91  because  83  has  not  complied  with  what  was.de- 
sired  for  1 17,  I  shall  from  henceforth  despise  all  man- 
kind, and  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue.  For  I 
know  with  what  zeal  91  has  pressed  83  in  that  matter. 
I  do  pity  him,  and  shaH  always  love  him  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  never  be  a  friend  to  any  that  can  be  his  enemy, 
i  have  writ  my  mind  very  fireely^to  83  on  this  oecasioo, 
so  that  whatever  nusfa];tun^  may  happen,  I  shall  have 
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a  quiet  mind,  having  done  ^hat  I  thoirght  tnj  dufjr* 
And  as  for  the  resolution  of  making;,  roe  uneasy,  I  be* 
lieve  they  will  not  have  much  pleasure  in  that,  for  as  I 
liave  not  set  my  heart  on  having  justice  done  me,  I  shali 
not  be  disappointed,  nor  will  I  be  ill  used  by  any  man. 

This  letter  appears  well  caknlated  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  ;  but  on  FecoUecting  some  parts 
of  his  grace^s  conduct,  it  forces  a  smile  to  observe  this 
nobleman  assuming  the  air  of  a  rigid  moralist,  and  pre- 
"tending  to  despise  the  world  for  want  pf  rirtne.  As  to 
the  obvious  artifice  of  substituting  cyphers  for  names^ 
it  ^va8,  no  doubt,  purposely  adapted  to  the  shallow  ca* 
pacity  of  the  queen ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  any  one  that  S3  means  her  majesty,  90  and  91 
the  lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  73  the  earl  of 
Kochester^  and  1^7  i\fo  earl  of  Sunderland. 

This  artful  letter  might  not  improbably  have  pro** 
duoed  the  desired  effect,  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
•by  another,  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the 
queen,  written  in  a  stile  of  unexampled  rudeness  and  in- 
solence. From  this  period,  the  affection  and  friendship 
of  the  queen,  which,  though  of  late  considerably  on  tlie 
decline,  hud  stood  the  test  of  more  than  twenty  years^ 
-was  extinguished,  never  again  (obe  rc-Iamined. 

DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  THE  QUEETIT. 

*  Br  the  letter.  I  had  from  your  maje^y  this 

morning,  and  the  great  weight  you  put  upcm  the  dif- 

.  ferencc  betwixt  the  Mord  notion  and  nation  in  my  letter, 

,1  am  only  made  senable,  as  by  many  other  things,  that 
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you  were  in  a  great  disposition  to  toniplain  of  me,  sinoe^ 
to  this  moment,  I  cannot  for  my  life  see  any  essential 
difference  betwixt  these  two  words,  as  to  the  sense  of 
my  letter,  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  only  to  let 
your  majesty  know,  with  that  faithfulness  and  concern 
whicb  I  hare  ever  had  for  your  service,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  you  to  carry  on  your  government  much 
Ipnger,  with  so  much  partiality  to  one  sort  of  men^ 
though  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  disserving  you,  and 
of  shewing  the  greatest  inveteracy  against  my  lord  Marl- 
borough, and  my  lord  treasurer,  and  so  much  discou* 
lagement  to  others,  who  even,  after  great  disobligations, 
have  taken  several  opportunities  to  shew  their  firmness 
io  your  majesty's  interest,  and  their  zeal  to  support  you 
and  your  ministers  too,  only  because  they  had  been 
faithful  and  useful  servants  to  yon  and  the  public.    This 
was  all  the  sens^and  meaning  of  my  letter;  and  if  you 
can  find  &ult  with  this,  I  am  so  unhappy  as  that 
jou  must  always  find  &ult  with  me,  for  I  am  incapable 
pf  thinking  otherwise  as  long  as  I  live,  or  of  acting  now 
but  upon  the  same  principle  that  I  served  you  before 
you  came  to  the  crown,  for  so  many  years,  when  your 
unlimited  favor  and  kindness  to  me  could  never  tempt 
me  io  make  use  of  it,  in  one  single  instance,  that  was 
not  for  your  interest  and  service.    I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  too  long  in  explaining  my  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  letter,  which,  it  seems,  has  been  so  great 
an  offence :  and  how  justly  I  leave  you  to  judge.    And 
I  must  beg  your  patience,  since  I  am  not  veiy  like  to 
trouble  you  again,  to  let  me  say  something  upon  the 
•ubject  of  your  letter  to  my  lord  treasurer,  which  he  has 
•heirn  me  to^day^  with  more  concern  than  I  know  how 
Mv3 
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to  express.    This  trns  indeed  the  subject  of  my  own  fet« 
ter,  and  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  I  do  not  only  see  the  un^    . 
easiness  and  the  grief  be  has  to  leave  your  senrioe,  when- 
.  you  seem  so  desirous  he  should  continue  in  it^  but  I  see^^ 
as  well  as  he,  the  impossibility  of  his  being  able  to  sup« 
port  it,  or  himself,  or  my  lord  Marlborou^,  for  it  all" 
hangs  upon  one  thread,  and  ivheo  they  are  fareed  to 
leave  your  service^  you  will  then  indeed  find- yourself  in 
the  hands  of  a  violent  party,  who,^  I  am  sure,  will  have 
yrry  little  mercy,  or  even  humanity  for  you.    Whereas 
you  might  prevent  aM  these  misfortuneSy  by  giving  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  my  lord  Marlborough,  wliom  yoa^ 
may  so  safrly  trust,  leave  to  propose  those  things  to  yoi» 
which  they  know,  and  can  judge  to  be  absolutely  neces* 
sary  for  your  service,  which  will  put  it  in  their  power  U> 
influence  those  who  have  given  you  proofs  both  of  tiicir 
being  able  to  serve  j%u,  and  of  tbehr  desiring  to  make  you 
great  and  happy.    But  rather  than  yeur  majesty  wiH* 
employ  a  party-man,  as  you  are  pleased  to  eall  lori 
Sunderland,  you  will  put  all  things  in  confusion;  and^* 
at  the  same  thne  that  you  say  this,  you  employ  sip 
Charles  Hcclgcsj  who  b  in  one  against  you;  only  that 
he  has  voted  in  remarkable  things  that  he  might  keep 
his  place :  and  he  did  the  same  thing  ia  the  late  king^s 
time,  till  at  htst  that  every  b^y  saw  he  was  just  dying, 
and  he  could  lose  nothing  by  differing  with  that  court. 
But  fbrmerry  he  voted  with  these  men,  the  enemies, 
to  this  government,  called  wMgs ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  a  party-man,  how  could  he  have  been  secretary  of 
state,  when  all  yonr  councils  were  influenced  by  my  loid 
Rochester,  lord  Nottingham,  sir  Edward  Seymour,  and 
about  six  or  seven  more  just  such  men,  that  call  them^ 
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^l^es  the  heroes  forlhe  church.    But  what  church  can 
mny  man  be  of  that  would  disturb  so  just  a  government 
asr  yours  ?  Or  how  can  any  body  be  in  the  true  interest 
lofEngktnd  that  oppobes  you  ai^d  your  ministers^  by 
whose  advice,  in  four  years  time,  you  are  very  near  pulU 
ing  down  the  power  of  France,  and  making  that  reli- 
^on,  they  only  talk  of,  not  only  more  secure  than  in 
uny  of  the  late  reigns,  but  putting  it  upon  a  better  founda- 
-iion  than  it  has  been  since  the  Reformation  ?  You  are 
'{leased  to  say  you  think  it  a  great  hardship  to  persuade 
a  man  to  part  with  a  place  he  is  in  jxissession  of  for  one 
>  that  is  not  vacant.     In  some  cases  that  were  certainly 
right,  but  not  in  this,  for  sir  Charles  Hedges  can  have 
•the  p}ace  he  desires  immediately ;  and  it  is  much  better 
for  him,  unless  he  jcould  be  secretary  of  state  for  life. 
He  will  have  two  places  that  are  considerable,  one  of 
which  he  can  compass  no  other  way ;  and  this  is  so  far 
from  being  a  hardship,  that  he  ami  all  the  world  must 
think  it  a  great  kindness  done  him ;  and  he  must  be  a 
very  weak  man  if  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  such 
a  certai&ty,  when  he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  whatever 
happens  he  can  be  supported  long  in  a  place  of  that 
consequence,  for  which  he  is  so  unfit.    lie  has  no  capa- 
city, no  quality,  no  interest,  nor  tvpr  could  have  been 
in  that  post,  but  that  every  body  kno^vs  my  lord  Ro- 
chester cares  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  that  he  thinks 
will  depend  uiK>n  him.    I  beg  your  majesty^  pardon 
for  not  waiting  upon  you,  and  I  persuade  myself,  that 
long  as  my  letter  is,  it  will  be  less  troublesome  to  your 
flftajesty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  lords  Marlborough  and 
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Godolphin  entertained,  at  this  time,  any  suspicion  tbai 
the  queen's  reluctance  to  supersede  sir  Charles  llcd<i^eg 
iras  in  the  least  heightened  by  the  secret  artifices  of  Mr. 
Harley.     On  the  contrary,  the  best  understanding  pre- 
vailed between  them  for  many  months  after  this  period, 
and  the  secretary's  professions  of  attachment  seemed  tb 
rise  in  ardor  in  a  very  exact  proportion  to  their  want  of 
sincerity.    In  a  letter,  dated  IVIay  24  (1706),  he  com- 
pliments the  duke  upon  uniting  the  characters  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal,     In  the  following  month  of  August,  he 
declares  how  often  he  liad  been  provoked  to  see  so  much 
public  and  private  ingratitude  exercised  towards  the 
duke.     March  25,  (1707)  he  returns  his  grace  moot 
hearty  and  humble  tlianks  for  the  favorable  expressions 
contained  in  his  letter.    In  answer^  apparently  to  some 
secret  insinuations  'to  his  prejudice,  he  says,   ^*  I  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  grace  that  I  serve  you  by  inclina* 
tion  and  principle,  and  a  very  little  time  will  make  that 
manifest,  as  .well  as  that  I  have  no  views  or  aims  of  my 
own."    In  a  very  short  time  after  this,  however,  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  received  indubitable  informa- 
tion of  the  clandestine  cabals  of  the  secretary*,  in  con- 
junction with  Mrs.  Masham.    Although  the  duke«s  ill 
incredulous  as  to  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  their  ob- 
ject, in  a  letter  to  lier  grace,  from  the  carnp  at  Meldest, 
JuneS,  (1707)  says,  '^  Ifyou  are  sure  that  Mrs.  Masham 
speaks  of  business  (o  the  queen,  I  should  think  you  might 
with  some  caution  toll  her  of  it,  which  would  do  good, 
for  she  certainly  must  be  gratt^ful,  and  will  mind  what 
you  say." 

Mrs.  Masham  had  been  introduced  to  the  quren  by 
-^^'the  duchess,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related,  and  from 
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ivliom  she  kad  received  essential  obligations.  But  gra- 
iitude,  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough  might,  and  must 
liave  known,  is  a  virtue  of  rare  growth.at  courts.  Be* 
«ides,  the  ingratitude  of  Mrs.  Masham  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  very  atrocious  kind :  and  the  most  ri* 
gid  raoralitj  will  scarcely  imptite  it  as  a  crime  to  her, 
that  she  had  f  nnd  means  to  render  herself  agreeable  in 
the  eyes  of  her  mistress  and  sovereign,  who  had  been 
pleased  to  distinguish  her  by  signal  marks  of  her  favor 
and  friendship.  That  she  did  not  chuse  to  remain  de- 
pendent upon  the  duchess,  when  it  was  in  her  power  ta 
become  independent,  is  a  sentiment  so  congenial  to  hu- 
man nature  ns  to  excite,  in  ihe  miiHjs  of  indifierent  and 
impartial  persons,  very  little  cither  of  surprize  or  resent- 
dent:  and  (he  duchess  has  no  where  been  able  to  make 
it  appear  that  Mrs.  Masham  had,  as  yet,  exerted  her 
Aewly  acquired  influence  over  the  queen  to  her  preju- 
dice. Bui  from  the  moment  that  her  grace  was  ap« 
prized  of  the  fact  tliat  the  favor  and  influence  which 
she  herself  had  so  long  possessed,  was  transferred  to,  or 
divided  with,  Mrs.  Masham,  she  was  seized  with  the 
most  violent  transports  of  anger,  rage,  and  jealousy; 
and  in  a  letter,  dated  Septcm)>cr  23,  (1707)  she  directly 
charged  her  kinswoman  and  quondam  protegecy  with 
breadi  of  trust* and  friendship;  to  which  Mrs.  Masham 
returned  a  very  proper  answer,  requesting  to  know  what 
was  her  crime,  and  who  her  accuser.  ^^  I  am  sure  ma* 
jdam,"  said  that  lady,  ^'  your  goodness  cannot  deny 
me  what  the  meanest  may  ask  the  greatest"' — and  she 
declares  her  grace's  displeasure  ^^  to  be  the  greatest  un- 
happiness  that  could  befal  her."  Apparently,  at  this 
period,  she  was  reluctant  to  risque  an  open  rupture  with 
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the  ducbesS)  tad  would  willingly  hate  eontaited  her-' 
self  with  the  private  and  personal  advantages  she  might 
bare  derived  from  the  queen's  partiality.  But  the  vio- 
lence of  the  duchess's  temper  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  appearances.  The  queen  hersdf,  nevertlieless, 
made  repeated  effi>rt8  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  mind 
of  this  imperious  woman,  even  after  she  had  received 
ber  insolent  letter  relative  to  lord  Sunderland ,  who  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  seals,  December,  1706.  In  ber 
letter  of  October  30th,  (1707)  to  the  duchess,  sbe  says, 
**  I  am  very  sorry  you,  who  have  known  me  so  long, 
can  give  way  to  such  a  thought  as  that  I  do  not  think 
the  parting  with  my  lord  Marlborough  and  my  lord 
treasurer  of  much  consequence,  because  I  did  not  men^ 
tion  any  thing  of  my  lord  Marlborough's  kind  letter 
concerning  me.  The  reason  of  this  was,  I  really  was 
in  a  great  hurry  when  I  writ  to  you,  and  not  having* 
time  to  write  on  that  subjeci  to  both,  I  thought  it  was 
the  most  necessary  to  endeavor  to  let  him  see  he  had  no 
reason  to  have  suspicions  of  any  one's  having  power 
with  me  besides  himself  and  my  lord  treasurer,  and  I 
hope  they  will  believe  me — I  never  did,  nor  never  wiH 
give  them  any  just  reason  to  forsake  me ;  and  they  have 
too  much  honor,  and  too  sincere  a  love  for  their  conn- 
try,  to  leave  me  without  a  cause."  And  in  another 
letter,  written  shortly  afterwards,  sbe  intieats  ber  toba* 
nish  all  unkind  and  unjust  thoughts.  ^'  Indeed ,**  says 
the  queen,  ^'  I  do  not  deserve  them,  and  if  you  could 
see  my  heart,  you  would  find  it  as  sincere,  as  tender,  and 
as  passionately  fond  of  you  as  ever,  and  as  truly  sensible 
of  your  kindness  in  telling  me  your  mind  freely  upon  all 
occasions — ^nothing  stuHl  ever  alter  me."    Though  it  is 
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JAtpossibk  to  givt  fiill  credit  to  these  professions,  it  ii 
plain  that  the  queen  at  this  period  dreaded,  no  less  than 
Mrs.  Masham,  a  rapture  with  the  Marlborough  family, 
and  would  have  conceded  and  saorifioed  qiuch  to  keep 
Bpon  fair  and  decorous  terms  with  the  duchess.  Qut 
she  was  wearied  with  her  everhsting  complaints  and  re- 
monstrances ;  and  in  an  interview,  which  \\as  the  last 
the  duchess  ever  had  with  Mrs.  Masham,  and  which 
took  place  at  the  express  desire  and  request  of  the  latter, 
December  1707,  she  renewed  her  reproaches  iu  bitter 
language-— declaring  the  queen's  afiections  to  be  alienated 
from  her,  and  ascribing,  in  expressions  full  of  jrassioa 
and  resentment,  this  ^tal  change  to  the  artifices  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  who  finding,  doubtless,  all  hope  of  concilia- 
tion at  an  end,  told  her  grace,  with  a  provoking  cool- 
liess,  *^  that  she  was  sure  the  queen,  who  had  loved  her 
^ctremely,  would  always  be  Tcrj  kind  to  her.'*  Thii 
eittraordinary  declaration  threw  the  duchess  into  a  pa- 
roxysm of  astonishment  and  Indignation.  ^^  To  see  m 
woman  whom  I  had  raised  out  of  the  dust,^  such  arc  the 
words  of  her  grace,  ^^  put  on  such  a  superior  air,  and 
to  hear  her  assure  me,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  the 
queen  would  be  always  very  kind  to  me!  T*  After  this 
interview  matters  verged  rapidly  to  extremity.  Early 
in  the  foUowing  year,  1706,  the  lords  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  now  fully  apprised  of  the  secret  intrigues 
o(Hariey  and  his  co-adjutor  Mrs.  Masham,  stated  their 
causes  of  dissatisfitction  to  the  queen  in  person,  T^ho  po* 
sitively  denied  the  existence  of  any  secret  negotiation 
with  the  tories,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  that 
could  be  urged  to  Mr.  Harley^s  prejudice.  The  two 
lords  then)  by  letter, signified  their  resolution  to  resign; 
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Imt  the  qoeefi,  after  prcvioiidj  using,  in  vain,  rnOd  mA 
toft  language  to  divert  them  from  this  design,  repaired 
to  a  board  of  council,  which  was  immediately  to  be  held, 
and  apparently  unmoved,  took  her  seat,  while  &f  r.  Har« 
ky  b^an  to  open  the  business.  But  ^reat  confusion 
CBSuiflg,  and  the  lords  assembled  in  council  objecting  t» 
any  discussion  ia  the  absence  of  the  general  and  trea* 
surer^  the  board  broke  up,  and  in  two  days  Mr.  Harley 


^hi9  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  any  remains  of  par* 
tiality  which  the  queen  might  have  still  felt  for  her  for* 
mer  friends  and  favorites.  She  now  panted  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  tyrannical,  yoke  of  the  Marlborough  fii« 
jnily ;  and  the  meins  of  accomplishing  this  object  was, 
-no  doubt,  the  grand  topic  of  the  frequent  conferences 
which,  by  the  intervention,  and  in  the  preseaoe  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  she  held  with  Harley  after  his  dismission. 
But  so  firmly  fixed  wns  that  potent  house  in  the  posses* 
rion  of  its  power,  and  such  the  number  and  strength  of 
its  adherents,  that  it  seemed  to  set  all  opposition  at  de- 
fiance. The  queen  herself  thought  it  necessaiy  to  tern* 
porize,  and  to  act  as  she  knew  well  occasionally  hoW  to 
do,  in  a  manner  certainly  very  artful,  and  deceitful.  In 
a  letter,  addressed  by  her  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
then  at  the  Hague,  dated.  May  6lh,  she  dedans  that  she 
had  not  spirits  left  to  open  her  afflicted  heart  so  fiedy 
and  fully  as  she  intended,  but  begs  that  he  would  be  so 
just  to  her  as  not  to  let  the  misrepresentations  made  of  her 
have  any  weight  with  liim,  adding,  that  she  will  livie 
and  die  most  sincerely  his.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  writ- 
ten after  the  victory  at  Oudenard,  July  6,  she  expressed 
her  hope  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  her  esteem  and 
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^riekidehtp)  nor  thkik  that,  thougli  alie  diil^^re^  from  liiii| 
'iji  sQpie  tbing^,  it  was  for  want  of  eitber.-rrNo,  I  do  aft- 
sure  you ;.  if  joi^  were  here  I  am  $ure  you  would  no^ 
think  me  60  piupb  in  the  wrong  in  some  things  as  |  fear 
jrpu  do  now.  The  duke- returned  respectful  answers  to 
fher  m^esty ;  but  the  duchess  continued,  against  eycry 
^principle  of  policy,  prudence^  and  even  common  sensc^ 
4o  harass  and  persecute  the  queen  with  expostulations 
And  reproaches.  ^*  No  place  was  sacred,  not  the  church 
was  free."  The.  duke  having  mentioned,  in  a  letter  to 
jthe duchess,.,  the  chAAge  which  W9s  so  apparent  in  the 
-general  tenor  of  the  queen^s  conduct,  her  grace  thought 
proper  to  inclose  it  in  a  letter  of  her  own  io  her  miyesty, 
Jcommencing  with  the  following  curious. sentence.  ^'  I 
'{Cannot  help  sending  your  majesty  iliis  letter,  to  shew 
how  exactly  lord  Marlborough  agre^  Avith  me  in  opi- 
^nion  that  he  has  now  qo  interest  with  you,  though,  wbcn 
J  said  so  in  the  chvUch'' — not  thje  church  was  free ! — 
^^  on  Thursday,  August  19,  1708,  you  wece  pleased  U^ 
jsxy  it  was  untrue/'  And  surely,  when  all  power  and 
.pi^tronagjs  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  and  of  his 
'^partiz^os,  so  that  the  queen  was  become  a  mere  cypher 
•ill  the  government,  no  common  degree  of  effrontery 
would  have  haasarded  such  an  assertion.  The  despotisiyi 
rof  Xhe  duchess  extended  itself  equally  to  the  minutest, 
as  to  the  most  mooientous  objects*  Her  majesty  wan 
not  even  permitte^d  to  wear  her  jewels  as  she  pleased ; 
for  the  duchess  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  and  yet  I  think  h^ 
t.  e.  the  duke,  will  be  surprised  io  hear,  that  when  I 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  put  your  jeweb  in  a  way 
that  I  thought  you  would  like,  Mrs.  Masham  coiil^ 
make  you  refuse  to  wear  them  io  so  unkind  a  n^anuer*'* 
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In  reply  to  this  impertiiioit  Mfer,  die.quml  wrote  (!ifs« 
few  lines,  well  adapted  to  the  occa^on.  ^^  After  the 
commands  you  gave  me^  on  the  ihaiftsgiTing  day,  of 
not  answering  yon,  I  shdnld  not  have  troubled  yoa 
with  these  lines,  but  to  return  the  duke(^Mariborough*ii 
letter  safe  into  your  bands,  and  for  the  same  reason  d^ 
not  say  any  thing  to  that,  nor  to  yours,  which  indoacd 
it.**  It  might  wdl  be  supposed  that  this  would  hate 
'caused  a  suqiension,  at  least,  of  the  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  tzDO  friends :  but,  on  the  contrary^  the  duch- 
ess immediately  rejoined,  in  a  second  letter,  still  mbre  in- 
€dent  than  the  former,  in  which  she  pietends  ^^  that  she 
should  have  thought  herself  wanting  in  her  duty  if^ 
when  she  saw  the  queen  so  much  in  the  wrong,  as  with- 
out prejudice  or  i)assion  she  really  thought  her,  and  did 
not  tell  her  of  it/*  And  upon  this  principle  she  went 
«n  for  many  succeeding  mmitiis,  teazing  and  irritating^ 
the  queen  by  letters,  written,  as  she  phrases  it,  <*  witk 
her  usual  plainness  and  zeal,**  but  which  could  produce 
no  other  effect  than  to  increase  her  aversion  for  the  writer. 
The  folly  of  the  duchess,  however,  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  herself  and  the  nation,  terminate  here.  Th* 
sequel  may,  perhaps,  be  best  expressed  in  her  own 
^  words: 

^*  Finding  not  only  that  I  could  make  no  impression 
on  her,  but  that  her  change,  towards  roe  in  particular, 
was  every  day  moTe  and  moTeai)|Kurent,  I  at  length  went 
to  her,  and  begged  f  o  know  wliat  my  crime  was  that  had 
wrought  in  her  so  great  an  alteration.  This  drew  fiom 
the  queen  a  letter,  dated  October  S6,  1709,  wherein  she 
charges  me  with  inveteracy  against  poor  Masham,  and 
wilh  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  ruin  of  ray 
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cMsia»    la  speaking  of  tbe  nusundentandings  betwen 
ker  majesty  and  me,  sbe  sajs,  tbey  are  for  nothing  tliaft 
ake  knows  of,  but  because  she  cannot  see  with  mj  <gres 
and  hear  with  my  eais.   And  adds,  that  it  is  iropossiUo 
for  me  to  recover  her  former  kindness,  but  that  she  shall 
behave  heiself  to  me  as  the  duke  of  Marlboroug h^s  wili^ 
and  her  groom  oi  the  stole.**    This  mortifying  dedara- 
(ioft,  which  aaoMmnted  to  a  formal  renunciation  of  firiendj* 
shiis  and  which  dirested  the  duchess  of  all  pretence  to 
take  any  eztraordinaiy  liberties  with  Uie  queen  under 
colour  of  exi^cisittg.  the  j^ivil^^  of  a  firiaid,  only  iii* 
cited  her  to  proceed  to  gveater  lei^hs  of  insokaoc  and 
absurdity.    ^^  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,"  says  sh^ 
^^  I  immediately  set  myself  to  draw  up  a  long  nanatiM 
4>f  a  socks  of  fieutfafttl  services,  for  about  twenty-six  yeas^ 
past;  of  the  great.sense  the  queen  formerly  had  of  mjf 
serwes;  of  the  great  &vor  I  had  been  honored  with  on 
luscouiit  of  them;  of  the  use  I  had  made  of  that  fitvmv 
and  of  my  losing  it  now  by  the  artifice  of  my  enemies^ 
and  particularly  of  one  whom  I  kad  raised  out  of  the 
dust !  And  knowing  how  great  a  respect  her  majesty 
had  for  the  writings  of  certain  eminent  divines,  I  added 
to  my  narrative  the  directions  given  by  the  author  of 
the  Wjude  Duty  of  Man;  with  relation  to  ftiendship, 
the  directions  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  before  die 
cominunion,  with  regard  to  reconciliation,  together  witk 
the  rules  laid  down  by  bishop  Taylor  upon  the  same 
'^  head.    I  sent  from  St  Alban's  this  narrative,  which  ^hc 
promised  to  read  and  answer*    Ten  days  after,  writing 
to  mc  on  another  occasion^  she  said  sbe  had  not  leisvw 
yet  io  lead  all  my  papers,  but  when  s>he  had  she  would 
send  m^some  answer.  ^  But  none  av«?  ama^  nor  had 


my  papers  my  apparent  effi^^t  on  her  majesty,  except 
HuXj  afler  my  comti^  totown,  as  slie  was  passikig  by  tsim 
in  order  to  receive  the  communion,  she  looked  wttb 
much  good  nature,  and  very  graciously  smiiod  upon 
Bie." 

Doubtless,  the  queen^s  goodness  of  heart,  and  sense  of 
religion,  led  tier  sto  intimate,  in  this  mode,  to  the  duch* 
ess  that^  she  harboured  no  anger  or  malic^ against  her* 
Thus  matters  rested  till  the  affair  of  Sacheverel  occur-^ 
led,  in  the  winter  of  1709-10,  the  result  of  whose  im- 
peachment proved  so  fetal  to  the  influence  and  popu* 
larky  of  the  wbigs ;  and  encouraged  the  secret  and  con^^ 
fidential  advisers  of  the  queen  to  adopt  openly,  and 
boldly,  the  measures  which  they  would  otherwise  scarcely 
Imtc  ventured,  biit^  with  die  utmost  caution,  to  make 
the  subject  of  their  deliberations. 
'   Previous,  however,  to  the  great  and  final  catastrophe, 
of  which  the  whigs  as  yet  entertained  no'  apprehensions, 
the  lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  induced, 
mnch  more,  as  it  seems,  from  personal  than  political 
motives,  to  exert  their  authority  over  the  queen  in  a 
fery  harsh  and  imperious  manner,  and  in  a  case  which 
touched  her  feelings  very  nearly.    On  the  death  of  the 
carl  of  Essex,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1710,  she 
'wrote  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  give  his  regiment 
to  captain  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham.    The  duke 
immaliately  waited  upon   the  queen  to  remonstrate 
«gainst  the  appointment  of  this  young  officer,  to  the 
prejudice  of  so  many  others  of  higher  rank  and  longer 
•advice;    but  she  persisted  in  her  nomination.     Lord 
.Ciodolphin  repeatedly  e]iCpo6tulated  with  her  upon  the 
same  subject,  without  effect ;  upon  which,  on  the  15Ui 
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January,  being  coancil  day,  he  retired  in  resentment 
and  discontent  to  Win:]sor.  And  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough wrote  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  the  nume-' 
rous  mortifications  and  affronts  to  which  he  bad  lately 
beeii  subject,  and  begging  of  her  majesty  to  reflect  what 
the  world  must  think,  when  they  should  see  that  all  he 
had  done  to  serve  her  for  more  than  twenty  years  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  duty,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect 
him  against  the  malice  of  a  bed-chamber  woman.  The 
queen  appeared  not  so  much  moved  with  this  letter,  as 
by  the  information  she  received,  that  the  business  in 
question  would  probably  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  on  the  20th  January 
she  ordered  lord  Godolphin  to  write  to  the  duke,  '^  that 
he  might  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  himself  thought 
fit  ;*•  granting  at  the  same  time,  by.  way  of  compeiisn- 
tion  to  captain  Hill,  a  pension.of  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

The  tide  of  popularity  now  set  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  tories ;  the  want  of  the  queen's  personal  favor  and 
confidence  began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  her  alienation  anxiously  apprehended  by  the 
whigs.  Eager  to  recover  the  lost  afiec  ion  of  the  queen 
in  proportion  to  the  impracticability  of  succeeding  in 
the  attempt,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  crowned  all 
her  former  indiscretions  by  a  step  which  immediately 
brought  matters  to  the  crisis  so  much  wished  ibr  by  the 
Harleian  faction.  '^  As  I  knew  my.\elf,'*  says  the  duch- 
ess, ^^  to  be  wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of  this  charge,*' 
Tiz.  that  of  rude  and  disrespectful  conduct  to  tfaequceit^ 
**<  I  waited  on  her  majesty  the  3d  of  April  4710,  and 
4»eggcd  of  her  that  she  would  be  pleftted  to  giva  pMi  a 
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private  hour,  because  I  had  something  vhich  I  was  dc* 
sirous  of  saying  to  her  majesty^  before  I  went  out  of 
town.  I  named  three  several  hours^  in  which  I  knew 
the  queen  used  to  be  alooe^  but  she  iefiiiscd  them  all,  and 
at  last  herself  appointed  six  o^dock  the  next  day^  the 
kour  for  prayers.  But  that  night  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
me^  in  which  she  desired  me  ^^  to  lay  before  her  in 
writing  whatever  I  had  to  say>  and  to  gratify  myself  in 
going  into  the  country  as  soon  as  I  could/'  .  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  the  queen  again^  and 
wed  all  the  arguments  I  could  to  obtain  a  privaite  hour. 
The  queen  refused  it  several  times,  in  a  manner  hard  to 
lie  described,  but  at  last  appointed  the  next  day  after 
dinner.  Yet  uf6n  further  consideration  it  was  thought 
•dvisable  to  break  this  appointment,  for  the  next  morn«» 
ing  she  wrote  to  me  to  let  me  know  that  ''  she  sbeuld 
dine  at  Kensington,  and  that  she  once  more  desifed  me 
to  put  my  thoughts  into  writing/^  To  this  I  wr<ite  an 
answer,  bcggiiig  that  her  majesty  would  give  me  leave 
fo  fbUow  her  to  Kensington,  and  I  assured  her.  majestj 
that  what  I  had  to  say  could  have  no  consequence  m 
Mlging  her  mqjeslj/  to  answer y  8^c.  adding,  that  if  that 
afieraoon  was  not  convenient,  I  would  come  every  daj 
and  wait  till  her  majesty  would  please  U>  allow  me  to 
speak  to  her.  I  followed  this  letter  to  Kensington,  and 
by  that  means  prevented  the  queen^s  writing  again  to 
me,  as  she  was  preparing  to  do«^  The  page  who  went 
In  io  acquaint  the  queen  that  I  was  come  to  wait  upoa 
her,  staid  longer  than  usual ;  but  at  last  he  came  oot^ 
and  told  me  I  might  go  in.  As  I  was  entering,  the 
queen  said  she  was  just  going  to  write  to  me.  And  when 
i  began  to  speak,  she  interrupted  me  four  or  five  time%^ 
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wilh  these  repeated  urords,  ^'Whatever  joa  have  to 
•ay,  you  iiiay  put  it  into  writing."    I  said  her  majesty 
never  did  so  hard  a  thing  to  any  as  to  refuse  to  hear 
them.    I  then  went  on  to  speak,  though  the  queen 
turned  away  her  face  from  me,  and  to  represent  my 
bard  case.    I  begged  I  might  know  the  particulars  of 
whii;h  I  had  been  accused.    The  queen  replied,  she 
would  give  me  no  answer.     I  protested  to  her  majesty 
that  I  had  no  design  in  giving  her  this  trouble  to  so* 
licit  the  return  of  her  favour,  but  that  my  sole  view  wag 
to  clear  myself,  &c.  &c.    Upon  this  the  queen  ofieied 
togoout  of  theroom.    I  followed  her,  begging  leavo 
to  clear  myself,  and  the  queen  repeating  over  and  over 
Ugain,  "  You  desired  no  answer,  and  you  shall  have 
none.^'    When  she  came  to  the  door,  I  fell  into  great 
disorder ;  streams  of  tears  flowed  down  against  my  will, 
and  prevented  my  speaking  for  some  time :  at  length  I 
recovered  myself,  and  appealed  to  the  queen,  &c.  &c. 
fitill  the  only  return  was,  ^^  You  desired  no  answer,  and 
you  shall  have  none."    This  usage  was  so  severe,  that 
I  could  not  conquer  myself,  but  said  I  was  confident 
her  majesty  would  suffer  for  such  an  instance  of  inhu- 
manity.   The  queen  answered,  "  That  will  be  to  my- 
self."   Thus  terminated  the  last  conference  which  the 
duchess  ever  had  with  the  queen ;  and  thus  a  friendship 
of  near  thirty  years  duration,  passing  through  all  the 
gradations  of  coldness,  dislike,  and  aversion,  at  length 
settled  in  the  most  inveterate  hatred.     Had  the  duchess 
attended  to  the  admonitions  and  cautions  given  her  by 
the  duke,  she  might  have  avoided  this  unspeakable  mor« 
tification  and  disgrace.     ^^  It  has  always  been  my  ob* 
•ervation  in  disputes^"  saya  that  excellent  judg9  of 
TOI*.  11.  X  X 
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nankind,  in  a  letter  to  his  consort,  dated  Au£(9;f9(J^ 
1709,  "  especially  in  that  of  kindness  and  friendship, 
that  all  reproaches,  thongli  never  bO  just,  serve  to  no 
end  but  making  the  breach  wider/* 

The  queen  being  by  this  niaias  wrought  up  to  the 
fcquisitc  pitch  of  anger  and  resolution,  the  fir4  decisive 
step  was  taken  towards  eilecting  the  total  change  of 
ministry  now  in  contemplation,  by  the  dismission  of 
the  duke  of  Kent  April  14,  from  the  post  of  chamber- 
lain, and  delivering  the  gold  key  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury.  An  interval,  nevertheless,  of  two  mouths  suc- 
ceeded before  any  farther  alteratii>n  took  place,  occa«> 
sioned  probably  by  the  characteristic  slowness,  i:ide- 
cision,  and  timidity  of  Harley,  who  secretly  wished 
and  jicrhaps  expected,  that  the  lords  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  would  make  overtures  of  reconciliation  to 
him.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land't  dismission  began  to  be  confidently  talked  of.  As 
soon  as  this  report  reached  the  duke  of  Marlborough^ 
then  in  Flanders,  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  expressing  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  ill  consequences  such  a  measure 
^»ould  have  upon  the  state  of  affairs  abroad,  and  request- 
ing it  as  a  reward  of  his  past  services,  that  she  would  at 
least  delay  her  resoIutioH  till  the  campaign  was  ended^ 
The  duchess  of  Marlborough  also  fondly  and  foolishly 
flattering  herself  that  she  still  retained  some  remains  of 
ker  former  unbounded  influence  over  the  queen,  wrote 
<m  the  7th  June  to  her  majesty,  begging  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  sake  that  her  majesty  would  not  give 
kim  such  a  blow,  of  which  she  dreaded  the  consequence; 
And  solemnly  assuring  the  queen  that  she  had  not  a  wtsk 
to  remove  Mrs.  Masham.    To  this  thc^  queeu  wrote  & 
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short  and  harsh  answer,  complaining  that  the  duchess 
had  broke  her  promise  of  not  saying  any  thing  of  po- 
litics or  of  Mrs.  M.     The  ducliess  in  her  rejoi'ider — for 
she  never  failed  to  have  the  last  word — assured  her  ma- 
jesty that  all  the  politics  ia  her  letter  was  her  concern 
for  the  duke,  making  it  her  last  request,  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  only  defer  the  blow  till  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign.    This,  she  added,  she  begged  upon  her  knees^ 
and  left  her  majesty  to  judge,  .whether  after  such  an  ex- 
pression, it  was  likely  tliat  she  should  ever  enter  into 
any  thing  that  could  displease  her.     This  meanness 
only  served  to  add  contempt  to  hatred,  and  on  the  14lh 
June  (1710),  the  seals  were  taken  from  lord  Sunderlondy 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Diirtmouth.     This  wa»  coi^- 
sidered  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  open  .d^Uira- 
tion  of  hostility  against  the  whole  Marlborough  connec- 
tion; and  if  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  any  forther 
changes  were  made,  it  was  merely  to  settle  the  necessary 
arrangements.    On  the  8th  of  August  ensuingi  the  earl 
of  Godolphin  was  ordered  to  break  his  staff;  and  a 
period  was  put  to  his  wise^  fortunate,  and  glorious  ad- 
ministration. 

From  this  lively  picture  of  human  nature,  its  weak- 
nesses, its  prejudices,  and  its  passions,  we  may  learn  the 
ineiRcacy  of  violence  to  influence  the  will,  and  the  in- 
estimable value,  in  all  circumstances  and  situations,  of 
a  spirit  of  mildness,  equity,  and  conoiliatioii,  when 
guided  and  regulated  by  that  superior  sagacity,  whigh 
is  necessary  to  the  ultimate  success  of  all  human  ajSairs. 
<     •'    » 

.^  .  Vide  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  M^rlborou^h^ 

^  Tindal^  Burnet^  4  c- 
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(Extract.) 

from  the  Camp  at  Qutsnoj/^  September  11, 17D9* 

IT  is  a  great  ai&iction  f  o  me,  sire,  that  I  am  unfor* 
innately  obliged  to  send  jou  the  news  of  the*  loss  of  a 
new  battle :  but  I  can  assure  your  majesty,  never  wat 
misfortune  attended  with  greater  glory.  All  your  ma- 
jesty's troops  have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation,  as 
veil  for  their  valor  as  for  their  firmness  and  obstinacy, 
not  yielding  at  last  but  to  the  enemy's  superiority, 
having  all  done  perfect  wonders.     All  the  marechal  da 

'  Villars's  dispositions  were  entirely  good,  and  the  best 
that  could  be  made  by  the  most  accomplished  and  ex* 
perienced  general.  He  behaved  himself  in  the  action 
with  all  imaginable  bravery  and  activity  ;  and  besides 
his  goed  example,  gave  all  possible  good  orders;  but 
his  valor  and  want  of  care  of  his  person  occasioned  his 
wound,  which  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  affair  of  this 

'  unfortunate  day.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  entrust'  me 
^ith  the  right,  and  himself  took  care  of  the  left.  W« 
repulsed  the  enemy  more  than  three  or  four  times  at  both 
.attacks,  with  incredible  bravery  on  the  part  of  tht 
4roops;  but  the  centre  being  somewhat  expo6sd|  w« 
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mete  forced  to  cany  troops  to  the  left,  ivhere  they  were 
rery  much  wanted,  and  the  enemy  marched  so  many 
hone  and  foot  against  the  centre,  where  there  were  nont 
bttt  horse  to  oppose  them,  that  we  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  infinitely  superior  nambcr,  and  prodigious  efforts 
«f  the  enemy,  after  having  charged  them,  however,  at 
least  six  tiroes,  and  with  the  greatest  vigor  pushed  and 
broke  two  or  three  of  the  enemy's  lines.  I  can  assure 
your  majesty  that  the  enemy^s  loss  is  three  times  greater 
than  ours,  and  that  they  can  make  no  otlier  advantage 
of  this  unfortunate  action,  than  gaining  the  field  of 
batUe,  and  that  this  ill  success  will  not  cost  yon  an  inch 
of  ground.  M.  D^Artagnan,  who  commanded  the  right 
of  the  foot,  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular  man-, 
ner :  the  due  de  Guiche  behaved  himself  likewise  with 
^1  possible  skill  and  bravery :  M.  de  Gassion  did  won* 
ders  at  the  bead  of  your  majesty^s  household  :  the 
prince  de  Rohan  and  monsieur  de  Vidame  did  all  that 
cenld  be  expected  from  persons  of  the  greatest  valor. 
The  gendarmerie  did  wonders  also;  the  cavalry  be* 
haved  themselves  very  well ;  all  the  foot  did  wonders 
and  distinguished  themselves.  Never  was  a  retreat, 
after  so  long,  bloody^  and  obstinate  a  fight,  made  with 
more  order  and  firmness.  The  enemy  followed  us  in 
battalia,  and  in  very  good  order,  a&  far  as  the  defile  of 
Cirivri,  but  with  respect,  not  daring  to  attack  us. 

(Extract  II.) 

Camp  at  Quesnoj/j  September  12,  1709. 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  own 
that  there  are,  on  both  sides,  above  25  or  26,000  men 
killed  s  at  least  18  or  20^000  were  of  theirs,  which  \^ 
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unanimously  confirmed  to  me,  not  only  by  all  such  of 
our  oflScers,  who,  being  prisoners,  liavc  been  sent  b^ck' 
^ith  much  courtesy,  but  by  several  expresses  I  iavescnt 
into  their  army,  and  even  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  a  brigatticr, 
Irho  wafi  taken  prisoner  near  Bossu,  doing  his  duty  with 
Talor  at  the  head  of  400  horse,  and  ^ylio  was  in  their 
army  during  the  action.  Prince  Eugc»ne  and  my  lord 
Marlborougfi  cnrritxl  him  with  them  all  over  the  field  of 
battle.  He  tells  us  it  was  dr«idfiil  to  see  such  a  vast 
number  of  dead  bodies,  which  he  says  amounted  to  15 
6t  16,000,  though  many  of  them  had  already  been 
bufifed.  Prince  Eugene  declares,  that  of  all  the  actions 
he  has  seen,  none  were  so  sharp,  so  bloody,  nor  so  ob- 
stinate as  this.  We  cannot  but  with  concern  lament 
iheloss  of  so  many  brave  men  of  merit;  but  we  must 
iccotiht  a  great  victory  the  having  retrieved  and  re- 
Stored  the  honor  of  the  wholenation, 

•  Some  gasconading  expressions  in  these  letters  of  M. 
Bouifters,  gave  occasion  to  a  lively  parody  upon  the 
Inarcchnrs  narrative,  in  the  then  fashionable  periodica! 
paper,  sfiled,  The  Tatler,  though  the  account  apjx^rs 
to  have  been,  as  to  essentials,  just  and  jiroper.  The 
sarcastic  epitome  of  Steele,  the  author  of  this  ludicrous 
jtu  d esprit^  is  as  fiillows  j 

Siu-^This  is  to  let  your  majesty  understand,  that  to 
your  immortal  honour,  and  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
federates, your  troops  have  lost  another  buttle.  Artag- 
nan  did  wonders ;  Rohan  performed  miracles;  Guichc 
Bid  wondeft;  Gassion  performwl  miracles;  the  whole 
^my  distinguished  themselves,  and  every  body  did 
bonders.    And  to  conclude  the  wonders  of  the  day,  I 
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eai\  assure  your  majesty,  thai  tiiongli  you  have  lost  tte 
field  of  baUle,  yoa  bavenot  iusl  an  inch  of  grounds 
The  enemy  inarched  behind  us  with  re&peoly  and  ie« 
ran  away  from  them  as  bold  as  lions. 

•  /  r 

But  though  tb«  gay  and  the  tlidughtle8B^iiijgIiil)sin>lc 
at  this  sally  of  wit,  the  nation  at  large  ,worb  ^Itiejily  ihiJ 
pressed  -with  Ihe  mchmcholy  n^ftai^ion,  thati^o^OOO  Jiires 
had  beefn  sacrificed  tor  ho  vistblfeml  or  purpose  '  .This 
fierce  and  bloody  conflict^  Mhidi  4tould  bat' jus); '  be 
.lermcd  a  victory,  gavf  the  iiiit/grealtishock'lo;t[lc/}iaM 
pularity  of  tbe  War ;  the  }]lpoliis8edi  object  of*trtiioli,<th0 
transfer  of  theS{xiiii«<h  nionarchjr  ^tlie  house  of 'A'ustria^ 
seemed  every  day  to  b(?cbmc  nioreicxtravagttot  and.chfr^ 
merical.  The  conduct  of  the  ISnglisli  and  'im^ikl  gc* 
Tierals,  in  respect  to  thts^lespef^t^t'^ngagGindirt)  wasiex^ 
posed  to  very  severe  censure*  "  In  the  opiitknr,'*''  wys 
M.  Kousset,  "  of  the  whole  world,  our  generals  were 
guilty  of  an  irreparable  faidt  in  not  attacking  the  ninth, 
but  delaying  it  in  ex|X'ctation  of  six-and-twenty  batta- 
lions and  some  squadrons,  whilst  in  tlic  mea:i  time,  by 
giving  the  enemy  time  to  intrencli  themselves,  which  was 
what  we  liad  infallibly  to  exficct  from  a  general,  so  ac- 
custoined  to  it  as  the  murcschal  de  V'illars,  wc  weakened 
ourselves  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  grew  more  for- 
midable. Besides,  wc  therrliy  gave  him  all  the  time  he 
could  wish  to  pcjietratc  into  our  disposition,  to  recall 
several  detachments,  which  did  not  join  him  till  the 
tenth,  and  in  short  to  render  all  those  places  impene- 
trable, through  which  only  our  troops  cowh\  break  into 
the  plain.  In  the  council  of  war,  which  was  held  the 
niuth,  the  deputies  of  the  States  General  were  of  opinion, 
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that  the  siege  of  Mons  fthoold  be  immediatdj  imder* 
taken,  without  giving  the  enemy  battle ;  but  that  if  ibej 
should  come  to  attack  us,  in  that  case  we  should  retieat 
from  them:  and  of  this  opinion  were  most  of  the  gene* 
rals*  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
were  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  to  attack  the  enemy 
before  they  bq;an  the  mge,  and  they  brought  over  tbo. 
deputies  to  be  of  the  same  mind :  but  then  they,  a5  well 
as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  insisted  that  the  attack 
ought  to  be  made  immediately,  not  to  give  themarechal 
de  Yillars  time  to  fortify  his  camp.  Prince  Eugene  was 
not,  however,  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  to  watt  for  the  detachment  from  Touraay  :  a  fatal 
delay  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  whole  body  of 
Dutch  infiuitiy,  which  alone  lost  near  10,000  men,  moie 
than  700  of  whom  were  officer8>  at  tna  attack  of  the  in* 
tienchments. 


mi 

BATTLE  OF  MALPLAQUET. 

A.  A  1709. 

liBTTER   FROM  THE  DURE  OF  MARLBOROUGH   TO   MS« 
SECRETARY    BOYI.E. 

Camp  at  Blarefgmes,  Sq^t.  11,  A^.  S.  1709. 
Sir, 

As  soon  R8  I  had  dispatched  my  letter  to  joa 
tm  Saturday  from  Havre,  we  vere  alarmed  with  the 
enemy's  marching  to  attack  the  prince  of  He^se^  upoa 
which  the  whole  army  was  immediately  put  in  motion^ 
but  it  was  next  day  at  noon  before  all  the  troops  could 
come  up.  In  the  morning  they  sent  out  a  detachment 
of  400  horse  io  observe  our  march,  which  the  head  of 
the  prince  of  Hesse's  troops  attacked,  and  took  the 
colonel  who  commanded  them,  with  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  several  other  officers,  and  about  fifly  pri- 
soners. Upon  notice  of  our  army's  lying  on  this  sido 
the  Haisne,  the  enemy  stretched  out  their  line  from 
Quievrain  to  the  right,  which  they  continued  to  do  the 
Bat  day,  and  yesterday  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  wood  of  Dour  and  Blaugies,  where  they  immediately 
began  to  entrench.  This  motion  of  the  enemy  kept  our 
army  for  two  nights  under  their  arms  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  twenty-one  battalions  and  four  squad- 
rons we  were  expecting  from  Tournay  were  come  within 
reach,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  the  necessary 
dispositions  being  made,  we  accordingly  began  at  eight 
this  morning.    The  fight  was  maintained  with  great 
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obstinacy  <ill  near  twelve  o'clock,  before  we  could  force 
their  entrenchments,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  vood 
into  the  plain,  where  their  horse  was  all  drawn  up,  and 
ours  advancing  upon  them,  the  whole  army  rngnared, 
and  fought  with  great  fury  till  three  in  the  afternoon^ 
when  the  enemy's  horse  he^nn  to  give  way,  and  to  retire 
towardh  Maubeugc  and  Valenciennes,  and  part  of  theiu 
towards  Conde.  \Vc  r«ri»"t*d  them  to  the  defile  by 
Bavay.with  great  slaughter,  all  our  troops  behaving 
themselves  with  the  greaiest  courage.  We  are  now 
encamped  on  the  field  of  battle.  You  may  believe  the 
l(vs  mnst  have  been  very  great  on  both  sides.  We  hava 
a  good  number  of  oflScers  prisoners,  but  as  I  send  this 
express  by  lieufenant-colonel  Gndiam,  who  carries  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  I  must  refer  30U  to  my  next  fo« 
further  particnlars.  In  the  mean  time  I  heartily  coii«» 
gratulute  you  upon  this  great  success,  and  am  truly. 

Sir, 
you  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

MAItLBOROUGIf- 

P.  S.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  look  S<, 
Guislain  ycsfrrday,  in  the  evening,  sword  in  hand,  and 
made  the  garrison,  consisting  of  200  men,  prisouersof 
war. 
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NEGOTIATION  FOR  PEACSL 

A.  D,  170910. 


•  IT  18  necessary  to  have  our  minds  impressed  with  tb© 
clearest  recollection  of  the  insufferable  haughtiness,  the 
immeasurable  and  unprincipled  ambitionj  and  above  all 
of  the  shocking  barbarity  which  distinsruished  the^pros^ 
peroiis  years  of  the  reign  of  Louts  XIV.,  in  order  to 
avoid  feeling  a  strong,  emotion  of  compassicm  at  the  - 
state  of  humiliation  io  which  he  was  reduced,  wheo  ap« 
pronohing  the  termination  of  bislong  career.  His  vkvi 
lent  seizure  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  after  the  dieatb 
of  Philip  IV'.,  his  unprovoked  invasion  of  Holland  ia* 
1672,  his  encrnachments  and  usurpations  subscfqiicnt  to 
the  treafy  of  Nimcgnen,  and  his  horrible  devastation  of 
the  pnlaiina<e,  and  other  parts  of  Grermany,  together 
with  the  execrable  cruelties  practised  by  his  express  au-t 
thority  upon  his  innocent  subjects  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  have  for  ever  marked  him  in  the  page  of  history 
US  a  tyrar»1,  and  an  oppressor.  Yet  was  this  monarch 
by  no  means  destitute  of  great  or  amiable  qualities* 
Nature  intended  him  for  an  accomplished  sovereign,  but 
he  WHS  corrupted  by  the  indiilirence  of  fortune,  and  mis- 
led by  the  prejudices  of  a  'tched  education.  His 
mind,  elateil  by  flattery  and  hardened  by  the  lon<r  and 
unre^^r  lined  enjoyment  of  j-.ower,  became  at  length  mel- 
Imved  and  softened  by  adversity :  and  at  jlhe  i^eriod 
when  in  the  view  of  the  world  at  large  he  apj^ared  most 
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degradrd.  In  that  of  the  moral  and  philosophic  obserrfTii 
he  seemed  most  exalted.  And  indeed  he  was  in  no  de* 
gree  less  popular  durijig  this  calamitous  period  of  his 
feign,  amongst  his  own  subjects,  than  in  the  most  splen- 
did eras  of  it.  They  formerly  saw,  in  this  great  mo* 
narch,  the  lustre  of  a  conqueror ;  they  now  disoemed  in 
bim  the  parental  affection  of  a  father,  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  in  which  he  bad  once  placed  hm  glory,  ta 
their  wd&re,  their  safety,  and  their  happiness* 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  of  the 
state  of  the  l^iogdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1709,  is  truly  touchii^.    Acoc«ding  to  the  rcpresenta* 
tion  of  this  able  writer  and  statesman^  ^<  France  was  at 
this  period  afflicted  with  gieat  and  varioos  evils.    The 
scourge  of  famine  was  added  to  that  of  war.    An  ez« 
oessive  degree  of  cold  succeeding  to  a  general  thaw  at 
the  beginning  of  January,  had  caused  the  seed  thrown 
into  the  earth  to  perish.    The  spring  revolved  without 
being  accompanied  by  any  of  the  appearances  usual  at 
that  season  of  the  year.    Nothing  but  misfortune  pre* 
tented  itself  on  all  sides.    The  general  discourse  was  as 
melancholy  as  the  subjects  which  gave  occasion  to  it. 
Every  day  the  resources  of  tlie  country  diminished,  and 
the  credit  of  the  state  vanished  with  them. '  The  armies 
of  the  king,  formerly  victorious,  had  been  compdled, 
after  a  scries  of  bloody  conflicts,  to  abandon  the  terri* 
tories  which  had  been  in  happier  days  the  scene  of  their 
triumphs.    The  enemy  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  France.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
king  bad  issued  his  orders  to  his  generals  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  theTagus,  and  the  Po;  and  who  could 
then  have  imagined,  that,  in  a  &w  years,  he  irould'bs 
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icdaced  lo  the  necessity  of  defending  the  interior  of  his 
kingdoi^  ?  The  course  of  a  long  and  successiye  series  of 
yeais  bad  never  been  chequered  by  a  single  reverse  of 
fortune.  What  a  terrible  subject  of  humiliation  for> 
monarch,  accustomed  to  prescribe  laws  to  his  enemies, 
to  be  BOW  compelled  to  receive  the  law  from  them,  and 
particularly  from  that  republic,  whose  principal  pro- 
vinces he  had  conquered  in  1672,  and  whose  submis- 
sions he  had  rejected,  when  they  besought  him  to  grant 
them  peace  upon  such  terms  as  he  himself  pleased  to 
dictate  i 

^^  The  king  sustained  a  change  so  sensible  with  the  firm- 
ness of  a  hero,  and  the  resignation  of  a  christian,  io  tht 
willof  Providence."— Vol.  1.  p.  209-12. 

In  this  disastrous  state  of  things,  M.  Rouille,  presi- 
dent of  the  grand  council,  was  secretly  dispatched  early 
in  the  month  of  March  (1709),  into  Holland,  in  order  to 
make  such  overtures  of  peace  to  the  States  General  a» 
might  prepare  the  way  to  a  general  accommodation. 
The  deputies  Buys  and  Yanderdussen,  were  nominated 
to  confer  with  him.    They  met  divers  times  at  the  Moer- 
dykc  and  elsewhere,  but  the  conditiona  proposed  by 
them  were  deemed  by  the  president  so  extravagant,  that 
hi  despair  he  wrote  to  the  king,  requesting  his  recal. 
Anextni<ndinary  council,  as  M.  Torcy  informs  us,  was 
held  in  cmler  to  take  his  last  dispatches  into  considera- 
tion.   At  this  council  the  due  de  Beauvilliers,  chief  of 
the  council  of  finances,  painted,  in  pathetic  and  do- 
qumt  language,  the  tetremities  to  which  the  king  and 
kingdom  woidd  be  reduced,  ia  case  the  present  oppor- 
i^atty  of  making  peace  should  be  suffisnd  to  escape. 
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He  wa»  s(^niu1ecl  by  the  clianccllor  Pontclilrf raifi .  1*lic 
oJbcr  nuKLsters  TorcT,  Chaniiilart,  and  Des  Marcls,  ac- 
quiesced ill  tliewid  iiccessi(y  of  obtaininjc  a  i^cacc  upon 
any  terms,  and  the  king  finally  resolvc<l  to  transmit 
orders  to  llouille  to  n^ume  the  conferences.  Fuller 
powers  bcin<i^  requisite,  the  king  of  France  wrote  wiih 
his  own  hami,  April  29,  a  letter  to  M.  Rouilld,  in  whicli 
Lc  authprizes  that  minister  to  offer  Yprcs,  Memn, 
Fumes,  Cond<^,  Maubcuge,  ami  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  save  him  from  so  cruel  a  sacrifice,  also  Toumay,  and 
even  Lisle.  "  You  will,"  says  the  monarch  in  moving 
terms,  *'l)e  astonished  in  reading  this  dispatch,  at  the 
orders  it  coi>tains,  so  different  from  those  which  1  here- 
tofore gave  you,  and  which  I  then  regarded  as  too  ex- 
tensive. But  I  submit  humbly  to  the  divine  will ;  and 
the  evils  with  which  the  Almighty  has  bcea  pleased  to 
afflict  my  kingdom,  do  not  permit  me  to  doubt  conc^ti- 
ing  the  sacrifice  which  he  demands,  of  all  which  can 
most  nearly  interest  my  feelings."  He  then  proceeds 
to  apprize  the  president,  that  he  will  not  refuse  to  asseot 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  treaty  of  Wcstpltalia,  in 
all  its  parts,  and  understood  in  the  sense  which  the  em- 
pire  and  not  France  has  been  accustomed  to  put  upon 
the  disputed  articles.  He  says  that  Spain  and  the  hulics 
shall  revert  to  Austria,  and  hoi)es  he  has  accorded  ad- 
vantages sufficient  to  his  enemies,,  to  induce  them  to 
leave  his  grandson  in  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily ; 
but  if  essential  to  the  attainment  of  peace,  be  also  re* 
linqiiishes  his  claim  to  Sicily. 

On  a  sadden  the  idea  struck  M.  de  Torcy  that  ba 
might  render  service  to^'his  king  and  country,  by  under- 
taking  'the  office  of  negotiator  in  person.    Tkis  bttig 
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proposed  and  approved  by  the  monarch  and  the  council, 
tfie  letter  addressed  1o  M.  Kouille  >\as  delivered  to  the 
niinisu-r,  with  [iU^nary  i)o\ver5  to  carry  the  project  il 
coulained  intodFeiU. 

M.  Torcy  left  Paris  on  the  cvenino:  of  the  1st  of  May, 
and  passiusi^  througii  Flanders  by  the  route  of  Brussels, 
with  great  secrecy  and  expedition,  arrived  at  the  Hague 
on  the  bthy  and  rojairingtothe  house  of  the  pensionary 
HeinsiiiH,  disco\crcd  himself  to  that  sagacious  statesman, 
i¥hose  astonishment  was  great  to  see  in  his  cabinet  the 
first  ipinister  of  his  most  chrihtian  majesty,  vested  with 
a  commission  of  so  extraonlinary  a  nature. 

The  character  drawn  by  the  marquis  de  Torcy  of  the 
pensionary,  is  upon  the  w  hole  very  favourable.  He  was 
of  consummate  skill  and  long  ex|X'rience  in  affairs,  and 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  late  king  William, 
to  whose  influence  he  was  indebted  for  his  advancement. 
Being  now  intimately  associated  with  prince  Eugene  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  they  formed  their  projects  in 
conjunction,  and  concerted  together  the  time,  the  way, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  But 
the  })ensionary  did  not  lie  Under  the  least  suspicion  of 
endeavouring  to  prolong  the  war,  in  order  to  enhance 
his  own  political  importance,  or  to  make  it  the  medium 
of  promoting  his  personal  interest.  His  exterior  was 
simple;  no  appearance  of  pomp;  and  his  attendance 
consisting  only  of  a  secretary  and  three  servants,  did 
not  indicate  his  great  credit  and  consequence  in  the 
state.  His  address  was  somewhat  cold,  but  far  removetl 
from  roughness  ;  his  conversation  polished,  and  in  de^ 
bate  he  rarely  shewed  himself  at  all  ruffled* 

M.  dc  Torcy  requested  of  the  pensionary,  and  oh- 
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lamed  with  facility  that  M*  RoaiU6  might  be  permitted 
to  join  bittk  at  the  Hague.  Far  from  insinuating  the 
lightest  censure  upon  that  negotiator  for  his  A^ant  of 
success,  M.  de  Torcy  in  offering  his  services  to  his  so- 
vereign bestowed  upon  the  president  the  highest  culo-^ 
giums)  and  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  towards 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  every  degree  of 
jealousy  :  and  he  generously  acknowledges,  that  in  re* 
questing  his  assistance,  he  felt  himself  |)erfect]y  conscious 
cf  the  advantage  he  sfiould  derive  from  it.  **  He,"  says 
<his  able  politician,  "  who  conceives  his  own  light  suf- 
ficient to  dircGt  him  with  certainty,  and  to  point  out  to 
liim  in  all  sitnathms  the  path  he  ought  to  take,  possesses 
but  a  very  limited  comprehension.  He  frequently  seet 
his  presumption  punished  by  the  lltults  which  he  com- 
mits, and  which  he  would  have  avoided  if  he  had  heark- 
ened to  the  connscl  of  a  wise  and  faithful  adviser :  an 
idea  good  in  itself,  when  examined  and  discussed  be- 
tween two  persons,  united  by  the  same  solicitude  for 
success,  becomes  still  better.  If  one  docs  not  disceni 
the  defect  of  any  plan  he  ma^'  have  devised,  it  will  be 
discovered  by  the  other  ;  l)oth  in  concert  will  rectify  it. 
The  clashing  of  opinions  will  strike  out  truth,  wliea  that 
opposition  springs  from  a  real  desire  of  knowing  and 
iloing  what  is  right."  Such  is  the  modesty  and  candour 
by  which  the  conduct  of  men,  versed  in  the  science  of 
human  nature,  and  above  the  mean  and  jealous  spirit  of 
competition,  is  actuated. ' 

Various  conferences  took  place  within  the  eight  or 
ten  following  days,  between  M.  Torcy  and  M.  llouille 
on  the  one  part,  anci  the  pensionary  Heinsius  and  the 
^puties  Buys  aud  Vandcrdusscn  on  the  other ;  in  wliicli 
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the  former  could  gam  no  ground.  It  was  easy  io  per* 
ceive,  however,  that  the  real  wish  of  the  pensionary  and 
of  the  deputy  Vanderdussen,  was  in  favour  of  peace ; 
and  the  security  of  their  barrier  was  the  great  object  they 
bad  in  view.  M.  Buys  was  the  chief  speaker,  and 
seemed  much  more  hostilcly  disposed.  They  all  con- 
curred, nevertheless,  in  requiring  and  insisting  (hat  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
house  of  AustrLi,  without  any  deduction  or  dismember- 
ment whatever.  At  length,  seeing  that  Holland  would 
not  be  induced  to  act  in  earnest  the  part  of  a  pacificator^ 
till  perfect  satisfaction  was  given  respecting  the  barrier^ 
M.  Torcy,  with  an  aching  heart,  went  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  commission  on  this  primary  article,  and  consented 
to  cede  Toumay  and  Lisle,  in  addition  to  the  other  for- 
tresses offered  by  M.  Rouill£.  The  Dutch  deputies  then 
began  to  soften  on  the  subject  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  in 
discussing  which,  M.  Buys  somewhat  unseasonably 
asked,  whether  the  king  of  France  had  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  express  his  acqu\escaice  in  . 
Naples  and  Sicily,  in  lieu  of  Spain  and  the  other  depen* 
dcncies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  French  mini** 
sters  replied,  that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  not 
apply  prematurely  to  the  catholic  king  for  his  consent 
to  accept  what  it  did  not  yet  appear  would  ever  be  of- 
fered to  him.  This  M.  Bays  however  insisted  was  a 
defecttiosHc  in  their  commission,  and  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  treat  upon  the  subordinate  articles,  if  they  were  not 
agreed  upon  the  principal.  In  answer  to  so  unexpected 
an  objection,  M.  Buys  and  his  colleagues  were  reminded 
of  their  repeated  declarations,  that  the  king  of  France 
had  only  to  speak  the  word  at  any  time,  and  the  king 
vol .  II.  t  Y 
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bis  grandson  woald  implicitly  obey  tie  maniTafr^  ami 
resign  his  ciown,  cren  Without  any  indemnification — 
Iicnr  mucb  moie  nvbcn  sucli  indemnilicatioQ  was  ob- 
tamed  for  bim :  and  tbey  proposed  that  three  months 
dMMild  be  allowed  for  (he  catholic  king  to  signify  his 
assent ;  after  which,  in  case  of  refiisal,  he  should  be  en* 
titted  to  no  indemniiicaiion  whatever.  And  they  like- 
wise fe^arked^that  neither  had  tbc  Dutch  commissioners 
^wer  to  stipulate  for,  or  accept  conditions  en  the  part 
iif  the  emperor  and  the  archduke^ 

.  Afler  much  deputation  on  the  part  of  M.  Buys  and 
the  French  ministcrs^tbc  pcnsionaiy  recapitulated,  witb 
fiinch  wisdom  and  gravity^  the  points  which  had  been 
agitated*  He  said  that  altercation  was  useless,  that  nci« 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  party  woiikl  be  persuaded  by 
it,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  their  masters,*  or  to  the 
injury  of  their  respecti%'e  interests — that  the  French  plo- 
]iip<rtcnUaries  knew  the  extent  of^the  cagagemrnts  by 
which  the  ropnUic  was  bound,  ami  he  l)csought  them  to 
examine  to  what  point  they  hml  it  in  (heir  poner  to  re- 
lax ;  as  be  and  his  colleagues  also,  on  their  part,  would 
make  serious  reflections  on  the  propositions  which  bail 
now  been  offered  to  their  consideration* 

^*  The  intentions  of  tlie  pneionary,'*  says  M.  Torcy^ 
^^  appeared  to  me  good,  and  his  manner  of  ]iego(ia(in^ 
highly  honourable/'  lie  concluded  by  proposing  that 
any  farther  discuKAon  should  be  wanni  till  the  arrival 
of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ^ha 
were  expected  at  the  Hague,  and  wlio  acuially  came 
thither  in  the  coune  of  the  present  week.  But  the  in* 
tervention  of  these  two  great  men,  fiir  from  a:iding  new 
facilities  to  the  negotialiou^  tended  only  to  multiply  ub- 
7- 
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stacles.  It  was  too  evident  that  they  w^re  really  and 
truly  averse  to  peace,  and  sought  only  to  amuse  the 
French  ministers  by  making  extravagant  and  impracti- 
cable demands.  In  a  letter  from  the  king  of  France  to 
Iff.  Torcy,  dated  fixnn  Marii,  May  Mth,  that  mo- 
narch directs  the  ambassador  to  take  an  occasion  of  ap- 
prizing the  duke  of  Marlborough  that  he  was  weH  in<* 
formed  of  the  step^  which  he  had  taken  to  break  off  the 
conferences ;  but  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  secure 
his  good  offices  by  a  suitable  recompcnce.  More  parti** 
calarly  M •  Torcy  is  empowered  to  offer  him  two  millions 
of  livres  if  Naples  and  Sicily  were  allotted  to  the  king  of 
Spain ;  one  million  of  livres  more  if  he  should  be  able 
to  preserve  Dunkirk  and  its  port ;  and  aitbther  million 
to  prevent  the  cession  of  Strasburgh  and  Landau  to  the 
emperor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  temptations  produced 
the  least  effect :  "  Lorsque  je  parlois,**  says  M.  Torcy, 
^*  de  ses  interdfs  particuliers  il  rougissoit  &  paroissoit 
Touloir  defoumer  la  conversation ;''  and  supposing  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  not  inaccessible  on  this  quarter, 
he  was  influenced  by  far  more  cogent  motives,  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  to  continue  the  war,  on  the  success  of 
which  his  power  and  popularity  were  founded,  and 
which  had  recently  suffered  a  sensible  diminution,  than 
any  which  could  be  offered,  of  a  contrary  tendency,  on 
the  part  of  France.  His  conversation  and  manners,  as 
M.  Torcy  informs  us,  were  extremely  polished.  In  the 
first  private  interview,  the  dulce  took  frequent  occasion, 
and  with  much  apparent  art,  to  mention  the  duke  of 
Btrwick  and  the  marquis  D'AU6gk'e»  Upon  which  M. 
Torcy  scrupled  not  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  knew  the 
y  y2 
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particubrs  of  the  intercourse  whicli  lie  had  b«1il  wttfr  ^ 
thoic  noblemen,  and  that  the  sentiments  of  his  most 
c]iri:>tian  majesty  were  in  no  respect  changed  in  relation 
to  it.  The  duke  reddened,  and  passed  on  to  other  dis- 
course relative  to  the  projfct  of  peace.  On  various  sub- 
sequent occasions  he  spoke  with  higli  respect  to  M« 
Torcy  of  the  king  of  France,  and  of  tLe  French  nation-^- 
It  was  in  France,  and  under  M.  Turenne,  that  be  had 
learned  the  art  of  war ;  for  ^^  hich  obligation  he  professed 
to  entertain  high  sentiments  of  gratitude.  His  expres- 
sions were  accompanied  with  protestations  of  sincerity, . 
"  belied,"  says  M.  Torcy,  "  by  his  actions :  of  probity, 
supported  by  oaths  upon  his  honor  and  his  conscience — 
oftentimes  invoking  the  name  of  God,  whom  he  attested 
as  witness  to  'XUe  rectitude  of  his  intentions. — lie  pre- 
tended to  cite  the  wonders  which  Providence  had 
wrought  in  favor  of  the  allies,,  but  it  was  only  for  the 
sake  of  inicrrini^  that  France  had  not  a  moment  to  lose 
in  making  peace,  and  that  her  safety  depended  upoa 
concluding  the  war  upon  anj  terms. '^ 

The  picture  drawn  by  M.  Torcy  of  tliis  great  min  is 
by  no  means  flattering.  His  duplicity  and  avarice  seem 
to  have  been  considered  as  notorious,  and  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  exiled  family  to  have  6een  dictated 
by  the  most  refiued  and  seTtlsh  cunning. 

After  a  series  of  unavailing  conferences  on  the  part  of 
the  pensionary  and  his  colleagues,  in  conjunction  with 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  MarlTwrwigh,  on  vno 
part,  and  the  French  ministers  on  theotlier,  preliminary 
articles,  were  at  length  framed  by  the  former,  conform- 
ably to  which,  the  king  of  France  acknowlwlged  tlic 
archduke  as  king  of  Spain^  and  all  ihc  dominions  thcnttt 
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hiUmgmg^  cngat^ing  that  liis  g^mndsDn,  ihe  tlvke  of 
Anjoa,  should  evacuJil«  ttie  wliolc  Spanish  monarchy  in 
the  space  of  two  monUis.     A  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
same  space  was  proposed,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  the  en- 
tire Spanish  monarchy  was  not  surrendered,  hostilities 
should  immediately  re-commence^     These  articles,  as 
the  French  ministers  predicted,  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty, ^ifh  good  reason,  refused  to  ratify ;  for  it  made 
the  continuance  of  peace  to  depend  upon  a  condition, 
OS  he  truly  all(\ged,  not  in  his  power  to  execute.    Al- 
though the  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  severe  and  rigorous,  he  declared  his  acquies- 
cence in  them  all,  with  the  single  reserve  of  the  S7th,  as 
above  specified — thus  abandoning,  by  a  hard  necessity, 
tlic  duke  of  Anjou  to  his  fiite.     But,  though  no  pro- 
yiAon  wasexpn^sly  made  in  this  treaty  for  the  reigning 
monarch,  Louis  was,  nodoafit,  of  opinion  that  he  would 
not  tamely  re^ign  the  Spanish  crown,  and  that,  without 
his  assistance,  he  would  be  able  to  make  some  sort  of 
compromise  for  himself.     This  the  allies  saw,  and  upon 
Ihis  ground  they  pertinaciously  insisted  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms  with  France  slioiild  ternrinate  if  Spain  was 
tiot  delivered  up  in  the  time  limited.    But  tjic  duke  of 
Anjou  being  in  actn:»I  possession-,  at  this  time,  of  the 
whole  ofSpaia,  fhe  province  cif  Catalonia  excepted,  to- 
gether w^ith  tlie  island  of  Sicily,  &c.  it  wtis  in  the  high- 
est degree  unreasonable  to  require  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional resignation  of  the  monarchy  to  his  compe- 
titor.    Had  the  principles  on  which  the  grand  alliance 
was  originally  formed  been  strictly  adhereil  to,  the  war 
might  noAV  have  been  terminated  with  honor  and  advan- 
•tage ;  as  the  king  of  Spain  would  have  been  happy  to 
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Jbitye  purclmsed  peace  by  the  cession  of  his  Italian  do- 
ininioxisi  and  the  king  of  Fiance,  by  granting  such  a 
barrier  to  Hollu^d  a^d  the  empire^  as.  would  have  el^ 
fectually  secured  them  from  future  attack*  But  ambi- 
tion is  a  monster  whose  appetite  eacreafies  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  On  finally  breaking  off  .the  negotiation,  the 
king  of  France  caused  the  following  letter  to  be  circu* 
lated  throughout  the  kingdom^  addressed  to  the  govcr- 
pocB  of  proviQces,  the  archbiiibop  of  Paris,  and  other 
prelates  of  the  realm,  stating,  in  very  sootbii^,  as  well 
as  iippiessiye  terms,  the  terrible  necessity  imposed  upon 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  claims  insis  ed  on 
by  the  allied  powers,  of  persevering  in  the  present  dp- 
structive  war. 

COUSIN, 

The  hopes  of  an  approaching  peace  were 

^  so  generally  spread  in  my  kingdom,  that  out  ol*  regard 

.  to  the  loyalty  my  pepple  have  expressed,  during  the 

,  whole  course  of  my  reign,  I  think  myself  ol)liged  to  give 

them  the  comfort  of  acquainting  them  with  the  reasons 

which  still  hinder  their  enjoying  the  repose  I  designed 

to  procure  them. 

|n  orde^  to  restore  the  same,  I  would  h^ve  accei^tcd 
iponditions  very  opposite  to  the  security  of  my  frontier 
prQvinces  j  but  the  more  facility  and  desire  I  h^xc  Uicwn 
to  dissipate  the  umbrages  which  xpy  enemies  ofiect  to 
entertain  of  .my  power  and  dpsigns,  the  more  they  have 
multiplied  theiif  preten^o/is,  insomuch  that,  by  degrees 
adding  new  dqmauds  totlu;  fiiisi,  and  making  u&p  either 
of  the  duke  of  SavpysJ^lame,  or  of  the  inlercstof  Uic 
imncesof  tlicemjirp^  th^ey^Jbiive  atouce  lct,mc  bee  tlw»t 
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Aey  liad  no  other  infeoiioa  thaa  to  iBcre&se,  at  tfae  eK«  * 
pence  o(  my  crown,  tbe  states  bordering  upon  Fraace, 
and  to  open  (q  themselves  easy  ways  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  ray  kiiigdoniy  asofico  as  it  would  suit  with  tlieir 
interest  to  tx^in  a  new  war.    Nor  would  the  war  I  saw 
maintain,  and  was  willing  to  have  ended,  have  ceased 
liad  I  consented  to  tbe  proposals  they  have  nsade  tQ  no. 
For  they  fixed  within  two  months  the  term  wherein  I 
was,  on  my  part,  to  execute  the  treaty ;  and  during  that, 
interval  they  pretended  io  oblige  me  to  deliver  up  tor 
<hcm  the  places  they  demanded  itS  me  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  Alsace,  and  to  raze  tboae^  on  the  demolisbiBg: 
whereof  they  insisted ;  refusing,  ou  their  part^  to  ester 
into  any  other  engagements  than  the  suspension  of  all 
nets  of  hostility  till  the  first  day  of  August,  and  reserv-. 
ing  to  tbemsdve$  the  liberty  of  acting  then  by  force  of 
arms,  in  case  the  king  of  Spain,  my  graadsw,  persisted* 
in  tlie  resolution  of  ddendiog  the  crown  God  has  given 
him ;  and  rather  to  perish  than  to  abaadon  faithfiU  peop)e 
who  for  nine  years  have  acknowledged  him  as  thek 
lawful  king.  , 

Such  a  suspension,  more  dangerous  tha«  war  itself, 
would  rather  put  off  than  forward  peace.     For  it  not 
4inly  would  have  been  necessary  to  continue  the  same 
expenoe  for  flie  maintaining  of  my  armies,  but  as  soon, 
as  the  term  of  the  suspension  of  arms  would  have  ex* 
frired,  my  enemies  would  have  attackeil  noe  with  the  new 
'  advantages  they  would  have  derived  from  the  towns  into, 
which  I  shoidd  have  introduced  tbem  myself;  at  the, 
jsanie  time,,  that  I  should  have  demolished  those  that  are, 
u  bulwark  to  some  of  my  frontier  provinces. 

I  pass  over  in  silence  the  proposals  they  have  insinu* 
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aied  to  me  of  joining  my  forces  with  those  of  the  con«- 
federoles,  and  to  compel  my  grandson  to  descend  the 
throne,  if  he  did  not  voluntarily  consent  to  live  for  the 
future  without  dominions,  and  to  reduce  himself  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  roan.  It  is  against  humanity  to 
believe  that  they  bad  even  the  thought  of  engaging  me 
in  such  an  alliance  with  them ;  but  although  the  tender-^ 
ness  I  have  for  my  people  be  as  hearty  as  for  my  own 
children ;  although  I  heax  a  part  in  all  tlie  ills  which  the 
war  makes  such  faithful  subjects  undergo,  and  I  have 
shewn  to  all  Europe  that  I  sincerely  desired  to  make 
them  enjoy  peace,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  them« 
selves  oppose  the  acceptance  of  it  on  conditions  equally 
opposite  io  justice,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
name* 

It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  that  aH  those  who,  for 
so  many  years  past,  have  given  me  demonstrations  of 
their  zeal,  by  contributing  with  their  labors,  fortunes, 
and  blood,  towards  the  maintaining  so  heavy  a  war,  may 
know  that  the  only  value  my  enemies  pvetendcd  to  set 
,  on  the  offers  I  was  willing  to  make  to  them,'  was  a  sus« 
pension  of  arms,  which  being  stinted  to  the  space  of  two 
months,  would  have  procured  to  them  ifaore  consider- 
able advantages  than  they  may  expect  from  the  confi- 
dence they  put  in  their  troops.  As  I  repose  mine  in  the 
protection  of  God,  hoping  that  the  purity  of  my  inten* 
tions  will  draw  the  divine  blessing  upon  my  arms,  T' 
write  to'the  archbishops  and  bi^ibops  of  my  kingdom  io 
excite  more  and  more  the  fervency  of  prayer  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  order  you' to 
acquaint  my  people  within  the  extent  of  your  govern- 
ment^ that  they  should  enjoy  peace  if  it  had  been 
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in  iny  power,  a«  it  was  in  my  will  to  procure  them 
a  gocxl  tbey  wish  for  with  reason,  but  ^htch  must  l3e 
obtained  by  new  efibrts,  since  the  immense  conditions  I 
would  have  granted  are  useless  towards  the  restoring  of 
the  public  tianquillity.  I  therefore  leave  it  to  your 
prudence  to  make  my  intentions  known  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  you  shall  judge  convenient.  And  so  I  pray  God 
to  have  you  in  bis  holy  keeping. 

LOUIS.* 

Notwithstanding  the  mortifying  repulse  which  the 
advances  of  the  king  of  France  had  met  with,  he  con- 
tinued, with  laadaUe  assiduity,  his  efforts  for  peace. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Dutch  nation  in  general,  and  the 
pensionary  Ileinsius  in  particular,  ^^re,  as  Louis  well 
knew,  desirous  to  terminate  the  war,  and  of  opinion  that 
the  concessions  of  his  most  christian  majesty  ibrmed  a 
solid  ground  of  accommodation.  But  tiie  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London  were  eager  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  wiih  and  for  the  avowdd  purpose  of  wrestingthe 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  from  tlie  prince,  who  had  now 
held  it  for  ten  years,  by  the  best  of  titles— the  good-will 
and  aifisction  of  his  subjects.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1700,  Mr*  secretary  Boyle  informs  the  duke  of  Martbo- 
jHmgb,  then  at  the  Hague,  that  his  ^^  grace's  letter,  of  the 
Mky  was  lead  on  Sunday  at  the  cabinet  council,  where 
M.  Buys's  politics  of  the  dismembering  the  Spani&li  mo« 
jMurchy,  and  continuing  the  conferences  with  monsieur 
RottilK,  were  thought  i^ery  disagreeable.^*  And  on  the 
15th  July  ensuing,  the  conferences  being  at  that  time 
eondttded,  Mr.  Boyle  .affirms  to  lord  Townshend,  one 
*  Lamberti. 
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of  the  English  plenipotenttaries  in  Holland,  ^^  tiiat  her 
majesty  thinks  she  had  tcBism  to  expect  that  de  Toicy^ft 
letter  should  not  have  been  answered  titt  her  majesty's  • 
thoughts  upon  it  had  been  known,  that  so  the  senti- 
racnts  both  of  Engbnd  and  Holfaind  nitghf  have  been 
expressed  at  the  same  time  npon  so  nice  a  subject,  and 
of  so  ranch  consequence. — I  must  own,  says  be,  toyonr 
excellency,  that  her  majesty  would  not  have  agreed  to 
the  pensionary's  answer  to  de  Torcy,  because  H  shows 
too  great  a  desire  to  treat  with  the  French.  Whenever 
the  negotiations  shall  be  raiewed,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  greatest  difficuMy  will  consist  in  the  security  to 
be  given  for  mforing  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  to 
the  house  of  Anstrin,  and  parCieularly  fior  evacuating 
8]>ain,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist^ 
nmong  other  things,  (hat  Cadiz,  Alicant,  Lerida,  Torw 
tosa,  Roses,  Pdmpelona,  and  Badajox,  be  ioKnediately 
p«t  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  which,  far  the  most 
port,  is  in  the  French  king's  power  to  do,  and  wiU  be' 
some  mark  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  campaign  in  FJanders  at  an  end» 
than  the  coriespondenoe  between  the  marquis  de  ToDCjr 
and  the  pensionary  was  renewed,  through  the  meditsa 
€^  M.  Petkum,  resident  of  Hoktein,  at  the  Hague,  in  * 
order  to  devibe  some  equivalent,  or  sub^tilule^  for  Ihct 
STth  article  of  the  preliminaries.  And  the  Franch-  kiiig 
at  length  went  so  far  as  to  oflbr,  exclusive  of  his  royal 
promise  not  to  asust  his  grandson,  king  Philip^  diieoHgr 
Of  indirectly,  three  fortified  towns  on  the  Flemish  imm^ 
tier,  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  ii,  to  be  re* 
stored  to  France  when  Spain  should  be  defivefeed  npto> 
king  Charles.    But  this  was  treated  as  a  very  unsatis- 
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ftctory  proposition,  and  Louis  was  required  to  samnir 
der  furlhwiUi  those  places  in  Spain  nrliicb  were  acluiilty 
in  hb  hancls.    This  he  peremptorily  refused,  and  UbD^ 
ivise  the  ensuing  demand,  that  the  three  fiortified  to^viis^ 
tol)e  held  in  pledge,  should  beJBayonne  and  Perpigoaa 
on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  Tliioa?iUe  on  that  of  the  em- 
pire. .  Even  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  Douay,  ArraSp 
and  Cambray  were  declared  excepted  places,  nnd  it  vn^ 
plainly  asserted  that  the  king  of  France  could  not  part 
with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.    It  waa  therefore  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  desire  of  Louis  Ip 
withdraw  himself  from  the  war,  his  professions  were  not 
alto^her  sinqere— 4hat  he  was  well  aware  resislanop 
would  be  made  by  Spain  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty--<- 
that  ikt  Spanish  monarchy  would  not,  and  coulct  not, 
^  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  and  expecting  Uic  lowns  oflEcved  in  plod^ 
to  be  retained,  he  would  not  part  with  such  as  would  lajr 
lus  kingdom  open  to  invasion.    He  hoped  and  bdUeved 
that  the  king  of  Spain  would  be  able,  by  resistance,  Ip 
obtain  some  compenaatioa  or  provision  for  himself, 
though  abandoned  to  his  &te  by  Franoe,  immI  it  wouU 
have  been  much  better  to  have  made  auch  proyisiovy 
4»peAly  and  avowedly,  a  une  qua  mm  of  the  tratty .  Bat 
Ins  eidKweeaferneas  to  piociure  peace  for  himself,  made 
him  wilUng  to  leave  the  event  of  the  SpaiiiiJi  war  to 
^bance^  and  gave  an  air  of  insincerity  to  bis  condect 
tliVQiighoiit  the  whole  course  of  the  tran^aetiMi.    After 
aeiMtime,  M.  Toroy  wrote  to  Petkum  to  desiie,  since 
the  point  in  dispute  ooidd  not  be  adiusted  by  kttees, 
that  passes  migbt  bo  grauted  for  some  ministers  from 
FiW^  to  come  to  Holhmd,  and  renew  the  confeisencos, 
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or  (hat  Pclkum  might  be  permitted  io  go  to  France  t» 
try  if  his  presence  cooM  help  to  find  out«  an  expedient 
ihat  had  hitherto  been  endearouml  in  yain.  The  first 
of  these  altcrnatiyes  the  States  General  refund  in  the 
present  crisis  of  distrust  and  uncertainty^  but  corsented 
^hat  the  f lolstein  resident  should  repair  to  Paris,  uhere 
he  accordingly  arriyed  late  in  the  month  of  November, 
<1709). 

While  these  negotiations  were  carrymg  on,  the  king 
<if  Spain  publtsbed  a  spirited  roaniftstO)  protesting 
ngainst  all  tlmt  shonld  be  transacted  at  the  Hi^ue,  or 
ciscivhere,  to  his  prejudice,  as  null  and  void,  and  de- 
claring his  lYsolutton  to  adhere  to  his  faithful  Spaniards 
us  long  as  tliere  was  a  matt  of  1  hem  that  would  stand  by 
hm.  After  a  stay  of  ten  days  only  at  Paris^  M«  Petkom 
yeturned  to  the  Hague,  with  a  paper  importing,  agree- 
ably  to  his  former  declaration,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
ftiblc  for  the  king  of  France  to  execute  the  37th  article 
of  the  preliminaries,  even  though  hia  majesty  could  re- 
aolve  to  sign  it;  Init  tlnit  his  most  diristian  majesty^ 
suppresdng  the  form  of  the  preliminaries,  but  (;reterving 
the  substance,  was  disposed  to  treat  on  the  foundation 
of  the  conditions  (o  -which  he  had  eonsented  for  the  aa- 
tisfaction  of  the  allies,  although  he  had  deckired  ^at 
'  those  conditions  should  be  void  if  they  were  not  accept- 
ed during  the  n^otiation  at  the  Hague.  In  re|ily  to 
this  declaration,  the  States  General  came  ton  uimnimous 
i«Bolution  ^^  that  from  this  way  of  proceeding  noliting 
could  be  inferred,  bnt  that  the  enemy  was  not  liiucocly 
disposed  to  agree  to  a  sale  peace,  &c.'* 

The  king  of  France,  at  length  reluctantly  cottvinced 
of  the  necessity  of  making  farther,  and  move  ezpKeil 
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concessions,  diapatqhed  M .  IbbervSIe  to  Madrid  ^th 
instnictions,  which  he  was  to  comn^unicatc  only  to  the 
king  of  Spain  himself.    His  visit  was  short,  and  be  ap- 
peared to  be  ill  received,  his  mission  being,  in  all  probo- 
bility,  of  a  nature  very  unpleasant,  and  intended  to  pm- 
pave  the  king  of  Spain  for  that  scene  of  humiKatioa  and 
disgrace  which  now  seemed  awaiting  him.  In  the  montfaa 
of  January  and  Fd>ruary,  (1710)  new  overtures  wero 
made  by  M.  Torcy  to  the  States,  thnmgh  the  mediuim 
of  M.  Petkum,  not  materially  varying  from  the  former: 
but  a  decisive  answer  was  returned  (February  13,  N.  8.) 
^  that  the  allies  required  that  bis  most  diristian  majesty 
should  declare,  in  plain  and  expressive  words,  that  be 
consented  to  all  tne  preliminaries  except  the  sevcnwAid- 
thivtieth  article,  wbidi  done^  the  allies  would  send  pass- 
ports to  his  ministers  to  treat  of  an  equivalent  for  tliaft 
article/'    Seeing  no  remedy,  the  court  of  Versailles  ac- 
ceded to  this  proposition,  and  the  smidl  and  remote  city 
of  Gertruydenberg  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  con-- 
gress,  instead  of  the  Hague,  wliich,  on  account  of  (he 
advantages  which  it  afforded  for  facilitating  the  nego- 
tiation, the  French  court  would  gladly  have  preierred. 
^  On  the  19th  March,  the  French  plenipotentiaries^ 
Messn.  le  marechal  due  D'Uxellcs  and  Tabb^,  afler- 
wards  cardinal  de  Polignac^  arrived  at  Gertruydenberg, 
where  they  held  divers  conferences  with  M^  Bays  and.M. 
Yanderdussen,  who  \yere  again  nominated  tor  this  pur- 
pose by  the  States.    The  French  ministers  declared^  in 
explicit  terms,  that  notwithstanding  ibe  inclinuiiou  of 
his  most  christian  majesty  for  peact*,  be  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  war  with  his  grandson,  or 
titkc  any  other  violent  measures  against  him.    Thcj  c&* 
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litrged  on  tbe  affect  ton  of  the  Spaniards  for  that  prino*^ 
and  at  last  declared  they  saw  no  other  expedient  for  pro« 
caring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  king  Charles  than  to 
give  a  share  of  it  to  king  Philip ;  to  whom  they  at  first 
proposed  to  assign  Naples  and  Sicily,  then  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon ;  and  lastly,  that  he  wonUl  content  himself 
with  Sicily,  Sardinia^  and  the  Spanish  places  on  the 
jggUBSt  of  Tnscany,  again  oSerit^  three  or  even  four  for^ 
tresses  in  Flanders  as  a  security  for  the  surrender  of 
Spain  in  two  months.  Upon  the  report  made  at  the 
Hague,  by  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  of  the  result  of  the 
conferences  ahready  held,  count  2inzendorf,  the  imperial 
minister^  thought  fit  to  declare,  *^  that  the  emperor  bis 
mafter  could  iiot'conscnt  to  any  partition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  therefore  proposed  that  the  French  ple^ 
nipotentiarks  should  be  forthwith  dismissi^d."  M.  Pet* 
kum  was  thereupon,  and  in  consequence  of  a  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied  courts,  con-* 
Tencd  for  that  purpose,  desired  to  write  to  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  ^^  that  seeing  they  had  nothing  further 
to  propose^  and  the  allies  nothing  more  to  sny  than  what 
they  had  said  before,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  ccmtinue 
useless  conferences/'  The  important  city  of  Donay  wq| 
by  this  lime  closely  invested,  and  might  be  consideretl 
as  in  the  |X>ssesston  of  the  confederates,  and  a  grand 
council  being  convened  at  Versailles  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  the  kingdom,  high  debates  arose ; 
some  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  peace,  upon  any 
terms,  to  preserve  France  from  ruin ;  and  others,  with 
more  magnanimity,  declaring  that  it  was  better  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard  than  to  submit  to  terms  so  unjust  and 
ignomiaious.    ThQ  French  plenipotentiaries  al  length 
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liaving  leccived  another  courier  from  Versaille^i  dedared 
to  M.  Buys  and  Mk  Vanderdussen,  that  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  recede  from  the 
former  demand  he  had  made  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardiaia, 
.and  the  places  on  the  coast  of  Tui»cany,  and  would  con- 
tent himself  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  and  if  the  kin^, 
his  grandson,  tronld  not  acquiesce  in  this  proposal, 
.though  he  could  by  no  means  declare  war  against  hin^^ 
lie  would  furnish  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  charges 
of  a  war  to  be  continued  against  him  till  he  had  sur« 
rendered  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  bouse  of  Austria  ; 
and  the  Fjrench  plenipotentiaries  were  empowcted  to 
ofl^r  the  sum  of  500,000  livres  per  month  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  way  of  subsidy  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
.afterwards  increased  to  one  million:  Valenciennes,  in 
lieu  of  all  other  claims,  was  likewise  added  to  the  Dutch 
barrier,  and  crcn  Alsace  was  yielded  to  the  empire,  oa 
condition  of  tlie  rc^^stablishment  of  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia and  Cologne.  Before  the  conferences  were  con- 
. eluded,  the  king  of  S{)ain  signified  that  he  would  never 
-consent  ta  relinquish  tlfe  crown  of  Spain  for  a»y  com- 
pensation; upon  which  the  king  of  Franco,  in  the  agony 
of  anger  and  despair,  instructed  his  ministers  not  to  in- 
sUt  further  upon  an  equivalent,  but  to  rern^w  the  offcj: 
of  subsidies. — Torcyy  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

Even  this  last  and  greatest  concession  was,  with  equal 
pride  and  folly,  rejected;  and  the  ministers  of  France 
were  informed  that  the  allies  insisted  to  have  Spain  and 
the  Indies  delivered  up  according  to  the  tenor  of  th<»  pre- 
liminaries. At  the  same  time  it  was  ini^inuated  that  the 
allies  might,  in  the  way  of  favor,  permit  their  troops  in 
Portugal  and  Catalonia  to  co-o^jcrate  with   thuM*!  of 
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France  for  fayoring  the  conquest  of  Spain  ^  but  even 
this  assistance  M'as  to  be  limited  to  the  space  of  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  Tvhich  time,  if  the  business  vms 
not  accomplised,  the  truce  Mas  to  terminate,  and  they 
were  again  to  prosecute  hostilities  against  France. 
Lastlj,  it  was  intimated  to  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
that  they  should  have  permission  to  continue  15  days  at 
Gcrtniydenberg  to  recciyc  a  final  answer.  On  the  de* 
Cyeiy  of  this  haughty  and  dictatorial  message  to  the 
king  of  France,  as  M.  Mesnager  relates,  p.  S3,  that  mo< 
narch  exclaimed  with  astonishment,  ^'BonDieu!  Good 
God !  will  they  not  be  content  to  have  the  king  of  Spain 
dethroned,  but  will  they  have  me  to  do  it  with  my  own 
hands  ?'*  He  immediately  signified  to  his  ministers  that 
he  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  whether  be  should  en- 
gage to  perform  what  he  knew  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  execute.  Having  now  done  all  that  was  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  peace  in  vain,  his  mind,  whicli  had  been 
extremely  agitated,  grew  calm,  and  his  health,  which 
Has  much  injured,  became  more  firm.  France  had  ar-* 
rived  at  the  ultimate  point  of  depression,  and  the  allies, 
intoxicated  by  success,  not  perceiving,  or  failing  to  seia» 
the  favorable  moment,  never  again  had  it  in  their  power 
even  to  propose,  and  much  less  to  impose  terms  so  un« 
feeling  and  rigorous.  At  the  breaking  up  of  tlie  con- 
ierenccs,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  (J  illy  2t,  1710)  to  the  pensionary  of  Holland » 
in  the  king's  name,  expressed  in  the  following  emphatic 
language : 

<^  His  majesty  has  long  since  declared  that,  for  tlie 
sake  of  sure  and  defijiitivc  -peace,  he  would  grant  sudi 
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.  conditions  as  were  in  his  power  to  perfoim ;  but  he  will 
Jie^er  promise  that  which  he  knows  is  impossible  for 
him  to  perform.   If  through  the  injustice  and  obstinacy 
of  his  enemies  he  is  deprived  of  all  hopes  .of  obtaining  a 
peace;  then  placing  his  confidence  on  the  providence  of 
God,  who  can,  when  he  thinks  fit,  humble  those  who 
are  puflfed  up  with  unexpected  prosperity,  and  who 
make  no  account  of  the  public  calamities  and  the  effu- 
sion of  christian  blood,  he  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  all  Europe,  and  even  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Holland,  to  find  out  the  true  authors  of  the  continuance 
of  such  a  bl»ody  war.'*    This  extraordinary  termina* 
tion  of  a  negotiation,  which  had  been  so  long  pending, 
and  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  gave  the  highest 
disgust  to  all  persons  capable  of  reflection,  and  who 
were  not  wholly  biassed  by  the  spirit  of  party,  both  in 
England  and  Holland.    By  conceding  the  grand  point 
that  Philip  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Sjmin  and  the  Indies,  from  which  it  was  evident  he 
could  not  be  expelled,  without  a  fresh  and  immense  ef- 
fusion of  blood  and  treasure,  and  the  violation  of  every 
principle  of  political  and  national  right,  the  archduke 
being  originally  the  object  of  general  dislike,  and  now 
of  universal  abhorrence  in  Spain,  the  allies  might  have 
obtained  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  as  to  all  their  just 
and  reasonable  demtinds ;  and  indeed  as  to  many  that 
were  neither  just  or  reasonable.    From  this  time  a  num- 
ber of  publications,  for  the  most  part  ably  written,  ap- 
peared in  succession  from  the  press  in  England,  stating 
the  unreasonableness  of  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  the  boundless  and  blood-thirsty  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
VOL.  II.  X  £        . 
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dnk«  of  Maitborong^h,  and  llie  implacable  fcscnfment 
of  prince  Engcnc,  who  was  reported  to  hai«  said  that 
nothing  wwAd  ^vt  him  somtM^h  pleasure  as  to  enter  the 
Xonvre  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  Amongst 
these  ptibUcations,  bj  far  the  most  remathabk  was 
Sn^riiT^s  ^^  Conduct  of  the  Allies/*  of  which  cievi^n 
thousand  copies  wete  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Sach  wde 
the  strong  and  striking  colonic  in  which  tmth  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  jnstlj  celebrated  pamphfet^  and  in  snoh 
broad  daj-light  were  the  facts  upon  which  the  merits  of 
the  question  rested  therein  placed^  that  it  seemed  to  pro- 
dace  an  instant  ahd  entire  conriction.  Far  from  being  of 
the  opinion  of  an  admired  writer  of  onr  own  times,  ^'  thai 
the  understanding  was  to  be  instructed  through  the  pas- 
sions,^*' nothing  of  decbunation,  nothing  of  gaady  tinsel 
eloquencf^  nothing  of  gross  and  vulgar  abase,  is  to.  be 
found  in  this  almost  perfect  production  of  reason.  And 
had  it  been  offered  as  a  pteading  before  the  famous  an** 
tient  court  of  Areopagus,  who  admitted  of  no  appeal  lo 
the  passions,  it  must,  bj  those  enlightened  judges,  haw 
been  pronounced  worthy  of  the  highest  applause,  while 
the  gorgeous  so})histry  of  a  verbose  and  florid  declaimcr, 
and  of  such  an  one  this  nation  has  reoentlj  been,  at  a 
most  critical  moment,  the  delighted  dupe,  would  have 
been  rejected  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  thl^  negotiation  at  Ger- 
trujdcnbcrg,  matto^  took  a  turn  very  favorable  to 
France.  For,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  disaster  which  be- 
fell the  Knglish  troops  serving  in  Spain,  under  general 
Stanhope,  at  Brihuega,  and  the  ensuing  battle  of  Vilh 
Viciosa,  the  allies  were  reduced  to  take  shelter  nndet 
the  walls  of  Barcelona,  and  the  gieat  and  total  change 
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of  mtaistry  in  England  made  it  as  mueh  the  interest  of 
the  court  of  Lohdon,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  persdnat 
inclination  of  the  queen,  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  ym^ 
the  continuance  isi  which  was  so  essential  io  the  per*' 
manency  of  the  dij^  of  Marlborough's  power  and 
greatness.  Previous,  indeed,  to  the  dismission  of  th^ 
whig  adnuoistration,  as  we  are  informed,  4he  queen,  whd 
was  habituated  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  such  measurai 
as  weie  recommended  to  her  by  (be  ministers,  began  to 
hesitate,  to  enquire  into  particulars,  to  disHke,  or  de^ 
dine  giving  her  consent,  and  Uie  like.  And  when  upon 
one  occasion  some  papers  w^re  brought  to  her  relative 
to  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  ensuing  oampatgti, 
she  was  observed,  in  signing  them,  to  sigh  deeply,  and 
to  shed  tears  :  erclaiming  with  emotion,  *^  LoRD,|Mrheili 
will  this  spilling  of  blood  be  at  an  end  ?'*  The  extreme 
eagerness  of  the  tory  ministers,  now  in  pother,  \o  effect  ft 
pacification,  in  a  great  degree,  nevertheless,  coilnteracted 
their  own  purpose.  For  the  king  of  France  possessed 
too  mnch  political  discernment  not  to  take  what  indeed 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  unfair  advantage  of  it.  M*. 
Mesnager  relates,  ^^  that  after  he  had  received  the  king's 
directions  to  repair  to  England,  his  majesty  altered  hi^ 
intention,"  saying  to  him,  "  there  was  no  need ;  for  that 
things  would  go  on  as  well  as  he  could  desire,  and  the 
new  minister  wonld  soon  stand  in  need  of  his  assistance.'* 
And  he  farther  observes,  "  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  circumstances  were  so  changed,  as  to  induce  the 
£nglish  ministers  to  seek  that  of  the  king,  which  of  all 
others  in  the  world  his  majesty  was  most  anxious  about, 
and  which  the  French  nation  stood  in  so  much  necessity 
of,  that  two  months  before  the  king  would  have  given 
some  millions  to  have  had  it  brought  to  pass." 

z  zS 
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Bttt  as  ibe  king  foresaw  now  that  what  he  desired  m 
much  wovkl  aooa  be  asked  of  him  lo  grant,  his  majegty 
was  too  wise  lo  push  his  game  too  fast;  but  lesolved  to 
staad  still  awhile  and  see  what  would  be  the  issve  of 
these  gieat  events*     It  is  true  this  obliged  his  majestjr  to 
run  the  risque  of  another  campaign,  and  some  were  Tery 
uneasy  at  that  circumstance,  especially  when  they  heard 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.    However,  his  majesty  was  lesolved 
to  venture — ^for  though  a  campaign  were  to  prove  un- 
successful, the  enemy  could  not  rationally  be  supoosed 
to  penetrate  fiurthcr  than  Cambray,  and  the  affims  of 
England  plainly  told  him  that  if  they  did  hold  together 
for  one  campaign,  they  would  certainly  break  before 
anot||er ;  thateither  the  duke-of  Marlborough  would  not 
serve  another  campaign,  or  that  they  would  not  trust 
him,  and  so  it  proved.    As  the  French  army  took  post 
wisely  on  tbeScheld,  in  order  to  cover  Cambray  and 
Arras  at  the  same  time,  the  king  ordered  marechal  V  il- 
lars,  who  commanded  them,  to  avoid  a  battle  if  possible. 
The  marechal  so  well  discharged  himself  of  Ibis  trust, 
that  he  not  only  avoided  fighting,  but  did  efiectually 
cover  those  two  places,  so  that  the  confederate  array, 
though  much  superior,  never  could  come  near  them, 
and  were  glad,  to  finish  wliat  they  called  a  glorious  cam- 
po/gii,  with  the  sic^  and  taking  of  Bouchain.— il/ef. 
Mger'^  Memoirs^  p.  67. Vide  Mesnager^  Torcy^ 

Quiacjfy  Lambertiy  Tindaly  SomcrviUcy  Sfc.  4f . 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MEMOm^ 

OF  TOE 

^ARQUIS  DE  TORCY, 

ASLATITB  TO    . 

THE  TREATY  OF  UTRECHT. 

ji.D.  171 M2. 

YOL.  III.  p.  IS. — ^Dmin^  tlie  embassy  of  maiec&il 
Tallanl  (o  king  Wininniy  a  priest  named  Gnaltier,  worn 
of  a  ifiercbant  at  St.  Germaine's,  passed  into  England. 
He  siiid  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  ambassador^  and  intio* 
dnced  biroself  to  the  earl  €^  Jersey  y  vrho  had  baen  am* 
basscidor  in  France  tifter  the  peace  of  Rjrswidc,  and 
whose  lady  was  a  cathcriic.  The  chapel  of  the  Fremsh 
minister  no  longer  being  occnpied,  he  had  officiated  in 
that  oi  the  connt  de  Gallas,  leceiTcd  in  London  nnder 
tlie  character  of  ambassador  of  ibe  archduke  as  king  of 
Spain. 

Tlie  earl  of  Jqrsfy,  connected  with  the  new  admini* 
sf ration^  propo«;cd  GauUier  3s  a  confidential  person^  very 
obscnre,  and  well  qnalified,  in  both  respects^  to  be  do* 
puted  im  a  mission  (o  Fiance.  The  pro^  osition  was 
accepted,  and  Jersey  was  authorized  to  instmct  Gaultier 
Terbally,  and  without  entrusting  him  with  a  single 
eyllable  in  writing. 

The  instmctbn  oonnsted  in  making  known  to  the 
Ung  of  Fiance^  that  the  new  ministers  to  whom  the 
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queen  of  Great  Britain  had  confided  the  care  of  her 
affairs  wished  for  peace,  and  believed  it  to  be  necessary 
for  (he  welfare  of  the  kingdom ;  that  it  did  not  depend 
upon  them  to  open  a  particular  negotiation  with  France, 
being  compelled  for  their  own  safety  to  observe  great 
caution ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  king  io 
propose  once  more  to  the  States  General  a  renewal  of 
the  conferences  for  a  general  peace;  that  when  they 
should  be  opened,  the  ambassadors  named  by  England  Io 
assist  therein  would  have  orders  so  precise,  that  it  would 
Jioi  be  practicable  for  the  republic  of  Holland  to  pre- 
vent a  favorable  termination. 

The  abb6  Gaultier  having  ceaehed  Nicuport  on  the 
13th  January  1711,  apprized  thesecretary  of  stateof  his 
passage.  His  arrival  at  Versailles  quickly  followed  upon 
bis  message.  Repairing  to  the  apartment  of  the  secrr- 
taiy  of  state,  "  Will  you,"  said  hc^  "  have  peace? 
I  come  to  tell  you  by  what  means  it  may  be  obtained 
independent  of  the  Dutch,  unworthy  as  they  are  of  the 
king's  goodness,  and  of  the  honor  which  he  has  repeat- 
edly done  them,  to  address  himself  to  them  as  to  the 
pacificators  of  £urope«''  To  ask  at  that  period  a  minister 
of  state  in  France  if  he  wished  for  peace,  was  to  ask  of 
a  sick  man,  languishing  under  a  long  and  dangerous 
malady,  if  he  desired  to  be  restored  to  health.  The 
overture  thus  made  being  discussed  in  council,  Tbrcy 
proposed  to  reply  to  Gaultier,  and  to  charge  him  to  in- 
form the  ministers  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  that  (be 
king,  justly  offended  at  the  conduct  of  the  Stales  Ge- 
neral, would  hear  no  more  of  peace  by  the  roclium  of 
Holland,  but  that  he  would  treat  with  pleasure  through 
the  intervcution  of  Great  Britain.    Tbc  king  approved 
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tbb  advice;  t1ieal>be  toofc  Iris  lesiTe^  snd  a  few  dajn 
ailer  hkarrival  in  London  he  affro/r,  that  sioce  ihe  ling 
had  hO  just  reasons  mat  to  renew  any  nego^iritioiiiKiili 
lloUand,  nor  through  the  chaond  of  that  lepublic,  the 
British  misistcrs  dc&ired  that  his  majest j  woidd  please 
to  ooratnunlcate  to  ihem  the  proportions  which  he  had 
to  make  ics^pecting  the  general  peace,  which  propose 
tions  they  woaU  tntii9mit  to  Hollaiuly  their  de^n  beiog, 
to  oooiHieiice  a  negotiation  in  concert  with  their  allies  : 
but  they  kcptd  that  the  otters  wLicb  bis  majesty  should 
prc^ose  through  the  mediuia  of  fiDgtand,  woald  not  be 
less  adrantagKOiis  than  those  which  he  had  ohiinately 
made  at  tlie  conferences  of  Gerlrujdcnbergyand  that, 
for  ihe  honor  of  England^  be  wunkl  not  pro^pose  con* 
ditioQs  inferior  to  tlie  precedirtg  one^  It  wa^  simply 
answered  on  the  p;trt  of  hi&vimjestyy  Ihat  havii^  been 
lepalsed  in  bisappIicatioB  to  the  Dtilch  governnient,  be 
proposed  to  ihe  qtwen  of  Great  Britain  to  conTcne  an 
assembly  of  the  minislers  of  aII  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  to  open  conilrences,  before  the  campaign 
began,  ft>r  regnlating  the  coodi(io]i&  of  a  ginaeral  and 
definitive  peaoe. 

Gaalticr  retomcd  in  a  few  drfys  to  Versailles,  He 
reported,  that  tlie  proposition  made  by  order  of  the  king 
bad  appeared  too  genend  to  the  council  of  England. 
He  was  charged  to  inbist  upon  conditions  more  particu- 
lar, and  digested  in  sach  a  manner  that  the  £|>glish 
ministers  might  be  enabled  to  communicate  them  to 
Holland,  as  proper  to  serve  for  a  basis  to  the  general 
treaty.  The  king  accordingly  caased  a  memorial  to . 
be  preptfred^  such  as  the  English  ministers  desired.   The 
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abb£  Gaultier,  vfho  uras  entrusted  with  the  eonveyanoe 
of  it,  set  out  on  the  28th  April  upon  his  return  to 
London. ,  The  council  of  England,  satbfied  with  the 
propositions,  lost  not  a  moment  in  the  transmission  of 
tliem  to  Holland. 

P.  IIQ.  Gallas,  accustomed  to  see  the  whole  authority 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  stedfastly  be- 
lieved tliat  their  credit  was  never  to  be  shaken.  He 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  think  that  the  luvor 
of  the  queen  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  tories  in  pos- 
session of  power.  Many  whigs,  like  Gallas,  regarded  a 
total  change  of  system  as  a  thing  impossible.  They 
were,  however,  under  apprehensions  too  important  to 
be  neglected.  It  was  therefore  resolved  among  them, 
that,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  storm  which  seemed  con- 
tinually to  increase,  the  ministers  of  the  allies  resident 
at  the  court  of  England  should  request  of  their  respec- 
tive masters  positive  orders  to  repiesent  boldly  to  the 
queen,  that  she  could  not  change  her  ministers  without 
extreme  injury  to  the  common  cause. 

Count  Maffei  was  then  in  London,  in  quality  of  envoy 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  representative  of  an  able 
prince,  he  was  no  less  sagacious  and  adroit  than  his 
master.  He  had  been  a  long  time  employed  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  reign  of  the  ^te  king.  His  expe- 
rience, and  the  intimate  knowledge  he  had  attained  of 
the  genius  of  the  English  nation,  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  agreeable  to  the 
inclination  of  any  sovereign,  nor  for  the  service  of  any 
prince,  or  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  his  dominionsi 
that  the  choice  or  the  dismission  of  his  ministers  should 
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Apend  upon  tbe  partiality  or  thedislike,  veil  or  ill 
founded,  of  a  foieign  power.  Maffei,  following  his  own 
enlightened  ideas,  therefore  refused  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed auociation. 

P«  S27.  The  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
troops  of  France  and  England  in  Flanders  being  pub« 
lished  in  both  armies,  it  was  proposed  to  lord  Boling- 
broke  to  extend  the  same  to  the  seas  as  well  as  the  land. 
On  this  occasion  Bolingbroke  made^  on  the  part  of  tbe 
queen,  his  mistress,  a  demand  till  then  not  even  the  sul>- 
ject  of  discussion.  He  represented  that  of  all  the  allies 
whose  interests  and  just  pretensions  that  princess  had  at 
heart,  there  was  no  one  whom  she  so  much  desired  to 
fiivour  as  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  that  this  partiality  might 
even  prove  the  queans  of  inducing  that  prince  to  become 
a  party  in  such  engagements  as  had  been  already  taken, 
and  to  convince  him  that  he 'had  nothing  to  appreheud 
from  the  insults  of  the  imperial  conrt,  while  he  was  pro« 
tecled  by  France  and  England.  He  then  proposed,  in 
the  name  of  the  queen,  to  give  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to' 
the  duke ;  adding,  ^^  This  is  a  thing  from  which  Ac 
cannot  recede; — c*est  une  chose  dont  ellc  ne  sa^roitse 
d^ister/' 

The  enemies  of  her  government,  and  of  Bolingbroke 
personal!}',  published  after  the  death  of  that  princess, 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  duke  of  Hanover,  that  the 
demandof  Sicily  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  made  witJi- 
out  his  participations  that  he  appeared  extremely  agi<- 
tated  when  informed  of  it  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
instantly  declaring  to  him,  ^^  that  he  was  not  so  greedily 
desirous  of  the  vain  title  of  king,  as  to  sacrifice  any  real 
interests  to  the  ill-placed  ambition  of  obtaining  this  new 
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iRgmfy.  As  to  iht  taiy  noiUng  appeared  f o  bioi  nurm 
cxtinordiBary  tban  lo  leave  io  a  priiice,  defeated  wad 
kateB»  in  pos&csftioo  of  the  pris^  so  long  (ikipttlcd,  tbat 
f  rize  n  hich  the  parliaracfft  of  Engbod  bad  so  fieqiiciitly 
ad^rKmledgecF  and  asserfed  lo  be  tbe  Inie  wad  priacipal 
Kvelm  to  tlie  war/'  Tbi»^  ttnfbresceD  deioand»  favour 
o£  Ibe  duke  of  Savojr  oecastooed  aew  cfobairaUiBeftts 
kt  ihff  negoimtunk  for  peace.  Thb  pfcteabion  ^Keited 
greater  ebi^m  in  the  breast  of  the  idng^  iaaftmack  a& 
tibe  ButentioA  of  bis  majesty  bad  alwajr»  been  to  engs^ 
HiekiHg  of  Spain  to  cede  tbe  kingdoai  of  SicQy  to  tlie 
oiecier  of  BaTaria^  as  gB  iDdemBification  for  tbe  lo8fe» 
wbicb  bb  lailbfid  observance  of  tbe  eagagements  be  bad 
entered  iuto  bad  caused,  and  ni^bkb  perbaps  be  loigbt' 
■tiH  be  liable  to  frona  the  treaty  of  peaee^  "wbose  coodi- 
t^im  -were  yet  doubif al » 

P.  23:^.    Tbe  sacce^sive  disa&lers  tnstained  hy  tbe 
allies>  weakened  tbe  Wftjf  faope&  nitb  vbicb  tbey  bad. 
beeA  fluttered  hy  prince  Eagene  and  tbe  pen^lonarj.-. 
Tbe  xaking  of  tbe  uqgr  of  Landtecy  completely  de- . 
atfojred  every  ren&aiiider  of  confidence  in  tbe  piomisca 
ef  tbe  general  and  tbe  minister.     Nevertbeless,  th^. 
bappy  moment  so  mucb  desired  for  tbe  retam  of  peace 
vras  not  arrived.    It  i«a»  destined  to  suffer  new  delajrsy 
iu  coDseqaence  of  tbe  decisive  manner  in  i^bicb  tbe 
queen  of  Great  Britain  demanded  tbe  cession  of  Sici]^'  in 
fivoor  of  tbe  duke  of  Savoy.    The  Wt  letter  of  lonl . 
BoIingbrdLe  finished  with  a  kind  of  menace^  more  cal* . 
colated  to  excite  asperity  in  tbe  candiiei  of  tbenegotia* 
tion,  than  to  facilitate  the  coRclnsfen  of  it.    Tbe  bing^ 
boirever,  did  not  chuse  thai  it  sboald  appear  from  bis 
ansiir^  that  be  ^^as  ofTeodcd  Mritb  tbe  declaration^  vbicli 
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the  British  mbister  had  made,  that  4be  general  suspea- 
sion  of  hostilities  bj  sea  and  hind  could  not  take  pl^co 
till  the  king  had  consented  to  the  condition  in  questioo. 
In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  instances  of  Bolingbroke^ 
his  majesty  commanded  information  to  be  given  him, 
^'  that  desiring  on  his  part  the  indemnification  of  the 
t\ect^0${  Bavaria,  he  would  consent  to  the  demand  of 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
if  that  princess  would  endeavour  and  engage  to  effect 
the  establishment  of  the  elector,  as  sovereign  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  territory  I  he  king  of  Spain  had  ac- 
tually ceded  to  him." 

The  reply  of  lord  Bolingbrokc  was  expected.  He 
wrote  word  that  he  should  be  tlie  bearer  of  it  liimsclf ; 
that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  had  ordered  him  to  pass 
over  to  France,  which  he  purpob<'d  doing  immediately. 

The  resolution  taken  by  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
to  send  one  of  her  principal  ministi^s  into  France,  was 
proof  to  her  allies  that  hhc  persisted  firmly  in  her  inten- 
tion of  concluding  a  separate  peace,  if  they  persevered 
in  their  refusal  to  concur  with  her  in  nt'gotiating  a  ge* 
neral  one.  They  even  susi:ected  that  this  separate  treaty 
was  already  signed,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  lord 
Bolingbroke^s  unexpected  journey  was  conveyed  to 
Holland. 

The  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  would  indeed  a  lonjf 
time  since  have  preceded  and  anticipated  the  commission 
with  which  this  minister  was  charged,  if  his  opinion 
had  prevailed.  He  had  counselled  the  queen,  his  mis- 
tress, to  prefer  a  separate  peace  to  the  suspension  of 
arms,  and  to  assure,  us  soon  as  possible,  to  her  subjects 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  conditions  which  the  king  tiad 
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gnrnted  m  l&Tor  of  Enghod.  Tbis  wasfhe  vnj  toeoC 
Ac  knot  a£  all  t6e  difficulties  which  the  ciiieniie»  ofpcao? 
lad  rriaed  ugaiitst  the  simple  ccssatioo  of  bosCilUiG^. 
TAeexainpfe  of  Eo^nd  wouki  have  been  sooo  foRow-- 
tdf  and  it  \Tns  certain  theit  the  kings  of  Porti]^!  and 
fVttssRry  the  dakc  at  SaToy^  and  even  llotland  itself^  • 
waaftl  nut  adopt  tlie  pernirioos  poKcj  of  mnAfning 
fvrties  in  the  war»  from  ivhicb  England  had  retired  ; 
andtlitit  the  rest  of  the  allies,  without  means  and  withoot 
itlrength  tu  s^usilaia  the  burden^  woiikl  Aot  cc-ntimie  it 

The  counsel  given  by  Bolingbmke  was  opposed  bj 
ibfi  lord  tn^asnrer^  too  attentive  to  please  the  dake  of 
HanoncTy  and  iearti^  bb  ^*ns^nce  when  fie  should  at* 
tiin  to  llie  possession  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It 
wafrdMnmsned  therefore  toadlteie  to  the  project  of  a 
an^'nsioD.  This  caused  much  emharfassmewt,  which 
would  have  been  aroidcd  bjr  a  definitiYC  peace  hcCwttii 
France  and  England.  The  qneen  of  Gieal  BriCarn, 
whose  inirNiitics  Tisiblj  angnientecF^  would  hate  had 
fcisore  to  provide  before  her  death  ibr  the  repose  of  her 
Ijngdora,  as  well  as  Ibr  the  safety  of  those  ministers  by 
whom  she  bad  been  $o  faitbfally  served. 

P.  248.  The  convenlioo  relative  to  all  the  articles 
woder  discussion  being  made  and  regnlated  between  the 
two  secretaries  of  state  of  France  and  Engtand,  they 
agreed  to  sign  at  Fontainbleav,  alter  Bolingbroke  had 
ken  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  the  treaty  for 
m  tfaspensioa  of  arms  by  sea  and  bnd  dnring  four  months 
ktwcen  Fiance  and  Great  Britain.  They  set  oot  to* 
fefber  from  Faris,  in  order  to  present  themselves  to  the 
king.    His  majesty  wished  to  maik  the  satislaclioo 
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^icli  lie  filMmld  take  in  acting  hetioerorili  lit  cenneit 
witk  tlie  qiMea  of  Englaady  aad  in  establkJiiiig  wA 
llimt  prinoeas  a  perfectly  good  anderitaiKliiig,«iich  « 
was  essential  to  the  lestoratioii  of  the  general  InuiquiMitf 
in  Europe.  Desiring  to  treat  lier  minister  5f  ith  ilistino- 
tton,  the  king  caused  an  apartment  to  lie  pnapa«ed  for 
kin  in  tbe  castle  of  Fontabblean,  and  on  tlic  niorittir 
his  mnjestjr  gave  him  a  private  audienoe  in  his  (^osscU 
Ijord  Botingbrobe  aaiaittod  himself  of  the  oomoiifiskm 
with  which  he  was  charged  by  the  queen,  his  raistvessip 
with  as  nHich  grace  as  i]o)>lenessy  and  at  the  same  tiioe 
in  a  manner  full  of  respect  for  the  person  of  %ht  Jiing* 
He  would  have  acquirod  from  this  moment  tiie  esicem 
6f  his  mnjesty,  had  lie  not  previously  merit<v!  and  of>- 
tained  it  by  the  conduct  which  he  had  held  duriiig  tlin 
couise  of  the  negotiation. 

The  king,  who  joined  to  his  rare  qudUtics  tJiclalenft 
of  expfessiag  Umself  better  than  any  prince  in  tlie 
world,  replied  to  him  in  the  handsomest  terms,  devoid 
of  art  and  replete  with  courtesy,  assuring  him  of  iiis 
esteem  and  of  his  afl^tion  for  the  queen  of  Gneat 
Britain.  He  testified  the  satisfaction  wfaicli  he  ft4t  ki 
see  the  peace  approach  to  a  conclusion,  through  tlie 
CKK&  of  that  princess;  as  he  also  on  his  side  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the  same  object.  He  said 
that  he  hoped  tbat  all  the  opixisition  made  Xo  its  estab- 
lishment would  be  vain,  and  that  God  ^ould  not  permit 
the  enemies  of  the  public  repose  longer  \o  exercise  a 
power  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  sO  many  nations.  II is 
majesty  assured  Bolingbroke,  that  he  ivould  adiicne 
exactly  to  what  he  had  promised,  and  that  the  success 
of  his  arms  shoulrl  make  no  change  in  tlie  coadilions  to 
which  he  had  assented. 
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The  aadtence  being  finished,  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  again  perused  and  examined  the  project  which 
they  had  prepared  for  a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  the 
treaty  fairly  transcribed  was  signed  by  them  the  same 
day.    Lord  Botingbroke  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the 
courtiers  than  to  the  monarch.     The  ^oort  of  France 
was  not  strange  to  him ;  nor  did  he  appear  as  a  stranger 
there*    Every  one  was  eag^  to  pay  him  honours ;  and 
although  the  example  of  the  king  is  commonly  the 
mod^I  according  to  which  a  foreigner  is  reeeiTed,  Bo* 
Kngbroke  owed  no  le&s  to  his  personal  accomplishments 
than  to  the  sentiments  which  the  king  discovered  in  re- 
lation to  him.    He  departed  a  few  days  afterwards  full 
of  zeal  and  of  resolution,  to  finish  happily  the  work 
actually  begun,  and  conducted  to  such  a  point,  that  a 
short  time  after  this  the  csirdinal  Polignac  wrote  from 
Utrecht — "  We  now  assume  the  part  which  the  Dutch 
played  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  they  occupy  ours.    It 
is  a  complete  revenge.  Count  Zinzendorf  feels  the  decay 
of  bis  power  Y^ry  sensibly.** 


719 
LETTER  FROM  QUEEN  ANNE 

/  ro  THE 

PRINCESS  SOPHIA. 

A.  £X  1714. 


THE  fixed  and  insnporable  wfemm  of  qnom  \i 
i»  seeing  any  branch  of  the  HaMover  finally  in  EagUuid,. 
strikingly  displayed  itsdC  on  oocasum  of  Uw  detmni 
made  by  barmi  Selittte,  cnToy  fiom  Haaover^  of  a  wiit 
lor  the  electoral  prittoe  twsit  in  the  house  of  peemas 
dnke  of  Cambiidge.  Hudog  good  gfoand  to  believe 
that  this  application,  whieh  coaid  not  be  iq^ily  re- 
tmseSj  had  the  promas  sanction  of  the  prmcess  Sophia^s 
approbation,  the  qaeen,  %vith  the  advice  of  her  miuigtBOp 
wmte  to  the  dectxess^  the  following  letter. 

Si.  Juines\  May  19,  17U* 
Madam,  stsTcn,  aunt,    . 

SiircB  the  right  of  succession  to  my  king« 
doois  has  been  deckvfod  to  belong  to  you  and  your 
family,  there  have  always  been  disaffected  {persons,  who^ 
by  particular  views  of  their  own  interest,  have  cnlered 
into  measoTCB  to  fix  a  prince  of  your  Mood  in  my  do- 
minions  even  whilst  (  am  yet  living.  I  never  tliuaght 
till  now  that  this  project  would  have  gone  so  fnr  as  to 
liave  made  the  least  impre^ion  on  your  mind.  Bat  as 
I  have  lately  perceived  i>y  public  runiiouTs,  which  afo 
tndttstrioBsly  spread,  that  your  electoral  highness  is 
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come  into  this  sentiment,  jt  is  of  importance  with  re* 
spect  to  the  succession  of  your  family,  that  I  should 
tell  yovL  such  a  proceeding  will  infallibly  draw  alon^ 
with  it  some  consequences  that  will  be  dangerous  to  that 
succession  itself,  which  is  not  secure  any  other  ways  than 
as  the  prince  who  actually  wears  the  crown  maintains 
Iier  authority  and  prerogative. 

There  are,  such  are  our  misfortunes,  a  great  many 
people  that  are  seditiously  disposed.  So  I  leave  you  to 
judge  what  tumults  they  may  be  able  to  raise,  if  they 
should  have  a.  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion.  I  per- 
suado  myself,  therefore,  you  wiU  never  consent  that  the 
least  thing  should  be  done  that  may  disturb  the  repose 
of  me  or  my  subjects.  Open  yourself  to  me  with  the 
same  freedom  I  do  to  you,  and  propose  whatever  yoa 
think  may  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  succession. 
I  will  come  into  it  with  zeal,  provided  that  it  do  not 
derogate  from  my  dignity,  which  I  am  resolved  to 
maintain.    I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  &c. 

liETTBR  OF   QUEEN   ANNE  TO   TUB   DUKE  OP  CAH* 
BAIDGE. 

Tub  queen,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  tW 
duke  of  Cambridge,  in  the  following  terms. 

Cousix,  Si.  James*Sy  May  19, 1714. 

An  accident. which  has  happened  in  my  lord 
Paget^s  family  having  hindered  him  from  setting  for* 
ward  as  soon  as  he  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot  defer 
any  longer  letting  you  know  my  thoughts  with  respect 
to  the  design  you  have  of  coming  into  my  kingdoms. 
As  the  opening  of  this  matter  ought  to  have  been  first  to 
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me,  so  I  expected  you  would  Dot  hare  giren  ear  to  it 
without  knowing  my  thoughts  about  it.  However  this 
is  what  I  owe  to  my  awn  dignity^  the  friendship  I  have 
for  yoU)  and  the  electoral  house  to  which  you  belong,  and 
ihe  true  desire  I  hs^re  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  king* 
doms,  and  this  requires  of  me  that  I  should  tell  you  that 
nothing  caa  be  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquilltfy  of  my 
dominions,  and  the  right  of  succession  in  your  line,  and 
consequently  more  disagreeable  to  me  than  such  a  pro^ 
eeeding  at  this  juncture.  I  am,  with  a  great  deal  of 
fri«Ddshi|>^  your  very  affbctionate  cousin, 

ANNEE. 


TOL»  ll*  5  A 


I 
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THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD 


f  - 

'       TO  THE 


^  ELECTOR  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

A,  D.  1714. 


Mat  it  please  Yotrn  royal  highness,  . 

Though  I  expect  Mr.  Harlej  €verj  moment 
in  return  fropi  your  court,  and  thereby  shall  have  anor 
ther  opportunity  of  doing  myself  the  honor  to  present 
your  royal  highness  with  my  most  humble  duty,  and 
the  assurance  of  vc\y  utmost  service,  yet  I  cannot  slip 
this  occasion  of  the  qucen^s  messenger  attending  3'our 
,  royal  highness  i^ith  her  majesty  *s  letter  to  lay  myself  at 
your  feet.  I  have  no  enemy  that  knows  me,  who  is  not 
just  enough  to  allow  me  to  be  inviolably  devoted  to 
your  succession,  nothing  coming  in  competition  with 
that,  because  I  know  I  please  the  queen  when  I  am 
ssealous  for  the  service  of  your  serene  house.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  shall  find  credit  with  your  royal  highness, 
-when  I  humbly  lay  ray  sincere  opinion  before  you.  The 
queen  is  most  heartily  for  your  succession.  If  there  be 
any  thing  which  may  render  it  more  secure,  which  \\ 
consistent  with  her  mr^jesty's  safety,  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  the  eager  desires  of  some,  nor  what 
flows  from  the  advice  of  others,  whose  discontents  per- 
haps animate  their  zeal,  can  balance  the  security  you 
have  in  the  queen's  friendship,  and  the  dutiful  aficction 
of  all  her  faithful  subjects ;  for  as  I  am  sure  your  royal 
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highness's  great  wisdom  would  not  cbuse  to  rule  by  a 
party,  so  you  wiU  not  let  their  narrow  measures  be  the 
standard  of  your  government.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
accident  that  happened  about  the  writ  may  be  improved 
to  increase  the  most  perfect  friendship  between  the  queen 
and  your  most  serene  family.  I  will  study  to  do  every 
iking  to  demonstrate  the  prdfound  veneration  and  re^ 
ikpect  wherewith  I  am^&c. 

OXFORD. 


SaS 


THE  EAKL  OF  ClA&ENiX)* 

SECllETAR^  BROMLEV, 

J.D.  1714. 
(Extract.) 

SlUf  HanffceTj  July  27—Amg.  7,  I7M. 

ON  Saturday  last  I  had  my  first  aadieaoe  of  tlie 
declor  at  noon  at  Herenbausen  r  be  received  me  in  a 
room,  where  he  was  alone.  A  gentleman  of  the  conrt 
earae  to  my  kidgtngs  here  with  two  of  the  dector^» 
coaches^  and  carried  me  to  Herenhausen.  I  was  met  at 
my  arrivaiotit  of  Ihc  coach  by M.  dIHarembarg, marshal 
of  the  court,  and  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  by  the  cheva^ 
licr  lloden  second  chamberlain,  the  count  de  Phiatcn 
great  chamberlain  being  very  sick*  He  conducted  me 
through  three  rooms  to  the  room  where  the  Sector  was, 
who  met  me  at  the  door  of  that  room,  and  being  le* 
tnrned  three  or  four  steps  into  that  room^  he  stopped, 
ftnd  the  door  was  shut.  I  then  deliveied  my  credentials 
to  him,  and  made  him  a  compliment  from  the  queen, 
to  which  he  answered,  ^^  That  he  had  always  had  the 
greatest  veneration  imaginable  for  the  queen,  that  he  wa» 
aUays  ready  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations  he 
and  his  family  have  to  her  majesty,  and  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  entertain  a  good  opr« 
respoudence  with  her :  he  asked  me  whether  I  left  the 
qneen  in  good  health,  that  be  wished  her  health  very 
heartily.    I  told  him  that  when  I  had  the  honor  tt^  tafc# 

»         .AC 
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kkvttdtbt  queen,  I  left  Imt  in  t«7  good  With  j  fhat 
I  had  racoved  tetters  Aom  England  «iabe  my  arrival 
iiere^  bj  irhich  I  was  informed  that  the  queen  contiaved 
toeigoy  her  health.    I  told  Um  I  was  tery  glad  to  find 
libh^biKSs  w>  well  inclinol,  and  that  I  desired  I  might 
^ve  a  prirate  audience  as  soon  as  {xissifote,  that  I  might 
faa?e  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  folly  with 
what  I  had  received  in  comnutnd  from  the  queen.    To 
this  faemnsrwered^  that  he  was  Tery  sorry  that  die  king 
of  Prussians  coming  had  hindered  him  bo  long  from 
vonngme  ;  that  he  did  not  desire  to  dday  one  miiiute 
iongec  the  receiving  her  niajesAy^s  comnHuids^  and  that 
1  was  at  liberty  to  sny^then  all  that  I  had  m  command 
from  her.    I  then  delivered  to  him  the  qoeen^s  answer 
to  his  memorial  and  the  other  fetter,  and  I  spoke  updB 
-all  .the  hdade  contained  in  royinstvactions,  and  in  the 
letter  of  the  22d  June,  O.  S.  when  I  told  him  that  as 
the  ^ueen  had  already  done  all  thi^  could  be  dene  lo 
aecure  the  snocession  to  her  ciowns,  to  h»  family,  tio 
lAe  e<paeled4hat  if  he  has  any  reason  to  suspect  de« 
•aigns  are  carrying  ontodiiappoint  it,  he  should  speak 
plainly  upon  that  anfagect*    He  iatfermj^ted  me,  and 
aaid  these  woods,  ^'  Jb  nky  jamais  er(k  que  la  nsiae  east 
Uttonnes  ddflteiDroontie-les  anterttade-raa'iafflulle,  et  je 
aesgache  pasd'avoilr  donn6  auoun  saj€t  cfe -eroiie que 
.je  vdidnase  ti^n  entr^piendre  oostre  les  kiterMs  do  .aa 
flMigeste,^ou.qui'pttBt'lii'deplaher;  e'esi  eeque-Je  ne 
frnii  jamais.    -La  rsine  in'a  £iit  I'honneut  de  m^eaeriie 
poor  seavotr  Cf  que  je  soidiait<lffi'  qiie  J'cn  fist  pour  ac- 
searef  d^avantage  la  succession,  surquoy  nous  avons 
donn6  un  memoice:pa«.eicrtt>a«ions.  Harley  a  laquellvS 
11  n'y  a  point  encore  en  de  reponse."    I  told  him  I  had 
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jii^  th^'lHi4  ttie-^cmor  to'  delivei^  to  him  an  aiiswcf  id 
thftt  meiUffrUl^  and  tbat '  if  when  he  had  peruaed  that 
taswer  he  desired '  to  have  any  part  of  that  answer  ex* 
'pbined,  I  did  ixdieve  I  shohld  be  able  to  do  it  to  his 
eatts&ction.  Then  'I  proceeded  toi speak  upon  the  othe^ 
poinls;  luid  wben  I  came  to  mention  Sehiitz  demand^ 
ing  the  writ  for  the  diike  of  Cambridge,  he-  said  theser 
-wordsi  ^'  J^espere  que  la  Beine  n'a  pas  cA  que  cda 
s^est  Mt  par  mon  ordre ;  Je  vons  assuie  que  cela  a  esle 
•fait  a  mon  insceu;  hudefuncte  electriee  avoit  escrit  a 
Schiitz  aans.que  je  l^aye  seen  pour  s'infbrmer  pouiquoi 
le  prince  n'avott  pas  en  son  writ  puisqu^elle  crojoit 
qu'on  les  envoybit  a  tou^  ceux  qui  estoient  pairs^  et  lui 
an  lieu  de  oeUalladeniander  le  writ  niesrac  sans  Vordre 
de  Tciectrice.  Je.  ne  ferai  rien  qui  jiaisse  en  aucune 
'fivgon  choquer  la  leine  a  qui  nous  ayons  tant  d'obliga- 
tiohs.'^ 

My  speaking  to  him,  and  the  answers  he  made  mef, 

took  up  something  aboTo  an  hour,  then  I  had  audience 

•of  the  electoral  prince,  and  duke  Ernest  thedector^s 

brother  in  the  same  room ;  then  of  the  electoral  prin^ 

cess ;  aficr  that  I  had  the  honor  to  diae  with  them  all ; 

and  after  dinner  here  in  town  I  had  aucyenoe  of  the 

electoral  prince'sson  and  two  dangh4eni«   At  dinner  the 

•  dector  stfemed  to  be  in  rery  good  humour,  talked  to  roe 

several  limes,  asked  several  questions  about  England, 

and  seemed  very  willing  to  Ue  informed.    It  is  very 

plain  to  me  he  knows  very  little  of  our  constitution,  and 

'  steam  to  be  sensible  that  ke  has  been  imposed  upon. 

EN0   QV  VOL.   II. 

■■■■■■'  I     ■  «    111  -   ■      1,1-        I  ■         _  fci   ^ 

T.  GiUety  Priotf r,  WiU-court,  UocfldbM-Ifin^f ieida. 
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